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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, although he be- 
ame a Contributing Editor of this maga- . 
ne four years ago, was able to send us 
Hy one article in all that time, because for 
bst of it he was in jail. But his finest , al 
fiting has always been done in jail. When LAS EN. 
^ was released last June, he came out with FOUNDED IN 
tack of manuscript that will make up his | 
t book, The Discovery of India, to. be 
blished, in-the late spring. The greater RICHARD J. WALSH, Editor 
rt of the manuscript has now reached New ELSIE WEIL, Managing Edifor 
ork, And he has cabled to us his permis- HENRIETTA GERWIG, Associate. 
n to select from it a series of articles / ANNE J.. SMITH, “Associate Editor 
ich will appear monthly:until June. The | : ' 
'st, in this issue, tells why he has chosen 
» write about tlie mighty past ef India, CONTRIBUTING. EDITORS 
rcawing from it lessons and hope for the 
re. | PEARL S. BUCK LIN YUTANG JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
, ELIOT JANEWAY KINGSLEY MARTIN GERTRUDE EMERSON SEN 
. VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA is: Known as VINCENT SHEEAN 
‘man with the longest name in"India, and, CN! | | | | 
ng a wit as well as a scholar, doesn't mind. . COK- HOZ- 704 = | T PO I5 716 
bking about it. But he has may far greater " x 
listinctions, as the note below his current | ! 
irticle shows. We caught him on the fly in J ANL] ARY 1946 
Kew York, on his way to London. Between h 
nportant missions he de for us this 
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dece, which is more optimistic than most | E 

vriting about India just nów. Already back 

1 Udaipur, he is expected. to send us an- Surrender in Malaya (Press Associotion)..:...... ern BEY. To. nds gaakesvh see Cover 
*her article after the outcome of the current 

,ections is known. ©. Our Heritage | JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 5 


THE SPEEDING UP of events extends to * Japanese Are Human TORU MATSUMOTO 9 
ır editorial office too, so that we cannot l : 
ays announce on best features a month Désperate Peasants ..........sisci--esieccosarscauesssenadpnabl Mis 220-9 WILLARD PRICE 14 
advance, as monthly magazines were wont : | 
do. Both of the articles mentioned above Democracy—By Divine Decree HARRY EMERSON -WILDES 18 i 
ne in after our previous issue had gone E | Re E. 
press, and each caused a major re-shaping The Language Problem ................ eere C. BURNELL OLDS 20 
Withis month's contents. . . . Similarly, the NN 
pecial Section by E. Stanley Jones was The Cosmos of a Tibetan Lama — An Interview YONGDEN LAMA 26 — 
dded to our December issue at the last | 2 
iinute, without advance notice, It made the The Lama Rides a Jeep WILLIAM Le BROWN 28 
aagazine some days late in reaching ‘ur ysa 3:5 M 
aders, but we think it was worth it. Houseboy in India — Part II TWAN YANG 31, _ 
Unhappy Orphan PON 
X THE NEWSSTAND SALES of this maga- Eia e. E o 
“ne were greater in 1945 than in any year The Outlook for India ............ eren T. VUAYARAGHAVACHARYA 36 . 
nce 1931. This was in spite of the fact | Nr ho 
gat the paper shortage forced us to hold Famine Is Like This ............ | JOHN FREDERICK MUEHL 40 '. 
own the number of copies sent to news i l | 
salers. The answer is in the greatly de- One Haole Guy- A Story .....cssssssssecseerareneeses js... MARJORIE SINCLAIR 44 
eased percentage of “returns”; that is, a 
ar higher proportion of the copies put on 
ie stands was actually bought. The credit 
joes MN to the editors nor to the busi- PHOTOGRAPHIC FEATURE 


A z ( 
ES? artment — you cant drive people Fishmen's Cottages, Leyte, 2nd Cover; Court Martial in New Delhi, 4; Hirohito 


p buy at the. newsstands — but to the Visits the Tombs of His Ancestors, 13; Feasting in the Southwest Pacific, 24; 
eadily ifcreasing interest in the Orient. Himalayan Village, 30 


Next MowTH will bring several features 


writers whose names are familiar to our 
eaders. There will be Nehru's second ar- REGULAR FEATURES 


le. Both Willard Price and Harry Emer- : 

x Wi des ME conicthine nore. th sar A Year of New Ventures RICHARD J. WALSH 2 
Dout conditions in. Japan. Hilda Wernher 

ontributes another short story of life in The Book Shelf WBRARRRARATEATARRERREARRARRRRRRRARRRAARARTVERRRRRARTRTRARTRERRRTRRRRERRTETEHARERETRRTEERATARRRRETA "n 46 
ndia. J. Holmes Smith will make another - 
rief report of progress toward the inde- : 

endence of Puerto Rico. And unless all ALBERT Hi WES t E 7 


igns fail, there will as usual be a surprise VOLUME XLVI, NUMBER 1. ASIA AND THE AMERICAS, PUBLISHED MONTHLY AND COPYRIGHT 

x two. 1946 IN U. S., CANADA AND ENGLAND BY ASIA PRESS, INC., 35 CENTS A COPY; $4.00. 
| ONE YEAR, $6.00 FOR TWO YEARS, IN ALL COUNTRIES, PUBLICATION OFFICE, ORANGE, CON- | 

V NECTICUT. EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES, 40 EAST 49 ST., NEW YORK 17, ENTERED AS 

A Harrier NEW YEar to all our readers, SECOND-CLASS MATTER OCTOBER 27, 1942 AT THE POST OFFICE AT ORANGE, CONNECTICUT, UNDER 


, * . . THE ACT OF MARCH 1879. TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S, PATENT OFFICE. 
nd especially to you in China, India, Korea, ^de 


apan ‘Linn? : ASIA AND THE AMERICAS IS INDEXED IN THE READER'S GUIDE, TO BE FOUND IN PUBLIC 
E * the Philippines, the East Indies, Iran, LIBRARIES. MANUSCRIPTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS CANNOT BE RETURNED UNLESS.ACCOMPANIED BY 
glestine and all other troubled regions. U. S. STAMPS OR INTERNATIONAL POSTAL COUPONS, 
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iced his policy. In public daiimtdts 
he said that he had made an agree- 


bs with Russia for the rapproche- . 


ha the old a": in „arms to the Chinese Communists. in 


to rise again were 
e Shintoism must 
j he soilless Prince 
y à few weeks earlier 
as MacArthur's “choice to 
Y “Siberal movement" `. 
Eee Ministers of the Big 
oe ‘hree arrived at Moscow to discuss 


the e control of atomic energy, the > 


oblems of the Far East and Iran 


PT the. Us S. proposal for a seh 
"€ " 4 2 
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H INA was weil. on the way to 
E ar when Russia, and then the 
United States, acted. Daily the gov- 
 ernn ent sent out” ccounts of fierce 
pa ighting, and even charged that the 
| Communists in Shensi were, setting 
UHR. drug. plants to “consummate the 
_ narcotic policy" of Japan. . . In Kun- 
“ming on Dec. 1 four were. killed and 
many injured - by hand ‘grenades 
duc de into a crowd of students and 
-teacher demenstrating against the 
S ‘civil war gs of the Central Gov- 
ernment. 7... Another Communist 
3 lelegation and at Chungking for 
“peace tal . The brothers of 
. Chang “Hsueb-liang, the “Young 
Marshal" were in strong positions 
E Manchuri where, according to 
d "din; the anti-Chiang . 
“move had “as touch a regional 
basis as. a Communis:." a Airborne 
| transport of Chinese Nationalist 
forces into Changchun and Mukden 
was permitted by the Russians who, 
| scheduled. doc "withdraw by Dec..3, 
finally agreed to remain until Jan. 3 
E Et give time for the Chinese govern- 
ment :o take over. Chiang Chung- 
kuo, son of the Generalissimo, was 
given credit for the negotiations. 


4 “USS. Porrcv toward China was 
aired. .to good effect. "Gen. Wede- 
wear aid that. it would take six to 
eight months to get all the Japanese 
out of North Chiha, and disclosed 
that American arms were still going 

. to the Chinese . govétnment under’ 
lend-lease. . General Hurley re- 
signed as U. S, Ambassador to China 
on Nov. 27, charging that career men 

in the State Department had sabo- 
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order to destroy the government of 


Chiang Kai-shek. .. . General Mar- 


shall was ibo ed SEREEN special 
‘envoy to China. President Truman’s 


statement of Dec. 15 implied broadly 
that U. S. economic assistance would 


depend upon am agreement between, 


the Chinese parties to make arm end of 
one-party rule and ot autonomous 
amies. y 
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In Korea she American com-. 


mander, Gen. Hodge, denounced the, 
"Korean People's s Republic" for pos- 


ing as the govermment of the country ` 


and collecting taxes. This group car- 
ried òn underground activities against 
the Japanese during the war.. Its 
Communist leader, Pak Heun-yung, 
proposed a merger with the Provi- 
sional. Government of Kim Koo, who 
redched Seoul Nov..23.after long and 

lainéd delay. American trans-. 
port planes flew in the members of 
the Kim Koo government, long ex- 
iled im China. wate 


; 


Ix Inponesta the Nationalists 
united behind Premier Sjahrir dnd he 
took members. of the. Peasant and 

^w 
Youth Parties into | his cabinet. 


imperialism and capitalism,” and said 
that he did not ‘think the.U. S. was 
really anxious to maintain strict neu- 
trality. . . . British Indian forces oc- 
cupied Soerabaja after 19 days of 
bloody &ghting. Whele villages were 
being burned or flattened by British 
planes, *ariks and artillery. . . Su- 
matra joined with Java-in tec The 
Nationalists wanted to appeal to the 
United Nations but the Dutch Gov- 
ernor General van Mook said that he 


. did not have much faith i in that body 


s po 


and favored direct discussi ons, . eiu 
The Philippine Senate by urlanimous 
vote expressed the e “sympa athy of the 
Filipino people fc for the Indonesians in 
their fight for independence". da 
There were reports of serious trouble 


between British and. Indian troops in 


Java. Lord Wavell, Viceroy.of India, 
said: “Our troops are not there to 
suppress the Indonesians. They went 
there on an errand os duty and mercy 


a. | * 


Rangoon Aung San, 


He 
struck out against ‘ 'American- -English 


—to disarm the Japanese and réscil 
allied prigoners and mternees." 
| . 
SOUTHEAST AsIA was alive wit: 
nationalism. In Indo-China the Ann 
mite revolution struggled on in spit 
of British efforts to hold on 49s 4l 
French could take control, .". . Sia: 


“was faced with British economic an 


political demands which looked like 
threat of semi-colonial status. ... I 
Burma after a great mass meeting’ 
leader of tl. 
antifascist League, announced , 
calling of an All-Burma Congress 


. December and said, “Subject nati 


of de will unite to achieve the 
freedom." 


Ix. INDIA Nehow said Hé: exped 


ed the British to take quick actio: 


after the provincial elections, schec 
uled in January, to turn the govert 
ment over ‘the democratic forc 
z,” and if not; othe, 
people" would take the initiative. T 
British Government decided to, set 


.a parliamentary cgmmission to Indi 


to discuss «the “early realization 4 
“self-government,” but.said darkly 
could not permit any attempt to bre 
down the loyalty ofti Indian armi 
forces. The Indian, Army, Nehr 
said, had been brow closer to th 
people through the trial as war crim 
-inals of officers ;who ‘served in th 
"Indian National Army," formed t 
fight against the British. During Tio’ 
in protest against the trials sever: 
American soldiers were killed in Ca 
cutta. Sarat Bose, Nationalist leade 
and brother of the late Subhas Bos 
said that there was no racial animo: 
ity against Americans, but that In 
dians were disappointed by the Amet 
ican “failure to stand up for indepe 
dence for all eastern peoples.” 
Gandhi had talks with Governc 
Casey of Bengal and on’ Dec. 10 me 
with the Viceroy. «The Congte 
working committee on Dec. 11 adop, 
ed resolutions affirming the policx.. 
non-violence, advocating economic r 
forms and wider education and stanc 
ing firm for “a free and democrat 


state.” a -E 
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In IRAN rebellion broke out in tl 
northwestern province of Azerbaija 
Russian occupation forces turned bac 
Trpia troops sent against the rebe] 

^ “National ers of Azerbaijat 


AMERICAN 
















ed autonomy. A proposal from 
gton that American, “British 
ussian troops be withdrawn 
«an by Jan. 1 was rejected by 
ssians, who stood on the. origi- 
ceement to withdraw by, March 
Dec. 15 the rebels captured 
x, the capital of Azerbaijan. 


ze NEAR East. -The Turkish 
said that “Soviet amperialism in 
Jaijan” may be the beginning of 
rd world war. In Istanbul ôn 
4 thousands of students. rioted 
emonstration which a note from 
ow called “hostile to the Soviet 
yn.” Premier Saracoglu said that 
"ey was “resolved tō remain free 
would fight for freedom, if threat- 
1" Turkey was still awaiting a 
cher statement from Russia on the 
issue of the Dardanelles. . . . The 
plete independence of Syria and 
anon was confirmed by France, 
evacuation of all foreign garri- 
1s from the Levant was assured by 
British-French agreement signed 
sec. 13. .. . The Arab League an- 
junced that it would boycott all 
swish goods from Palestine. 
©. i 
E. troops fired on a Jewish crowd 
orth of Tel Aviv, killing seven and 
Meenjuring many. . . . Arabs and Jews 
iulike opposed the joint Anglo-Amer- 
can inquiry on Palestine. 


JAPAN was.no longer important. 
Surveys showed that the pre-war 
claim that the country was over 99 
per cent literate. was greatly exag- 
gerated. MacArthur's decrees im- 
posed a 100 per cent tax on all.war 
profits and a capital levy ranging up 
to 70 per cent; ordered the Japanese 
governmest to submit by March 15 
a program to transfer' land from ab- 

sentee landlords to tenant farmers, to 

p M farm debts and taxes, provide 
- rural credits and agricultural educa- 
tion, and to foster cooperatives ; called 
for breaking off diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, and finally forbade 
state support for the Shinto religion. 

. U, S. Reparations Commissioner 
Pauley recommended that Japan be 
deprived of all assets abroad, half its 
electrical power and machine tools, 
and almost all chemical, steel and 

» ship-building equipment. . .. Japanese 
. Socialists called for the abdication of 
"the Emperor. The Communist Party 
held its first convention in 19 years. 
Conservatives said that through free- 
lom of speech MacArthur was “de- 
‘yering the country to Moscow”... . 
he Far Eastern Advisory Commis- 


‘death by a military tribunal. 
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Indonesians, Dutch and British met Noy. 17 in inconclusive conference at British head- 


quarters in Batavia. 


Left to right; Masendoor Abdul. Karim, Indonesian representa- 


tive; Amir Sjarifoeden; Indonesian representative; Lieut. Gen. Sir Philip. Christison, 
Allied Commander-in-Chief; Sutan Sjahrir, Prime Minister of the Indonesian Republic; 
Dr. H. J. van Mook, Dutch Lieut. Governor General. 


sion, headed by Herbert Evatt of Aus- 
tralia, planned to go to Japan to see 
how policies were working out. . . . 
Gen. Yamashita, former commartder 
in the. Philippines, was sentenced to 
Appeal 
was taken to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Protest demonstrations in 
Tokyo were not suppressed. ... The 
erowing list of Japanese suspected as 
war criminals included five former 
Premiers, among them Prince Kon- 
oye, who committed suicide by poison. 


THE PHILIPPINES are to become 
independent on July 4, 1946. Presi- 
dent Truman asked Congress to au- 
thorize a general election there by 
April 30. Senator Tydings was urging 
his bill for rehabilitation, and tariff 
legislation had still to be acted upon. 


Latin AMERICA. In Brazil Eu- 
rico Gaspar Dutra was elected Presi- 
dent. . . . In Argentina, where Juan 
Peron aspired to the Presidency, 
there were anti-Jewish outbursts by 
Peron supporters. . . . Uruguay pro- 
posed that there be collective inter- 
vention by the American republics if 
any of them denies its citizens funda- 
mental rights or fails in its interna- 
tional obligations. 


AS FOR THE WORLD: By an Anglo- 
American agreement the . United 
States will write off twenty-five bil- 


$ 
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lion of lend lease aid and advance 
Britain about four and a half billion 

for 50 years.at 2 per cent interest. 

Commons. approved, and also voted 
approval of the Bretton Woods sta- 
bilization. agreement. “Harold Laski . 
said that this was aiding and abetting 
American imperialism, .. . The dead- 
line for ratification of the Bretton 
Woods agreement was Dec. 31, and it 
was.a question whether it would come 
into effect without action by Russia. 

. The U.S. called a preparatory 

meeting for an International Trade 
Conference, to meet next spring, 

attended by fourteen nations “repre- 

senting every form of trade barrier 

and trade systems." . The per- 

manent home of the United Nations 
is to be somewhere in the United 

States. . The vexed problem of» 
trusteeships, involving especially the 
Pacific Islands, will come up at the 
General Assembly to be held in Janu- 
ary. ...A great surplus of rubber, 

seriously affecting Southeast Asia, 
was forecast... . . On Nov. 23 Brit- 
ain's Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, 

put the world’s crucial question.» He 
proposed a world assembly directly 
elected, and said that Britain was 
ready to give'up part of its sovereignty 

for the sake of peace. The Tories ap- 
proved. And so England once more 
stands forth as champion of a revolu- 
tionary dream — the Parliament of 
Man. RICHARD J. WALSH. 





BY RAJ GOPA 


COURT MARTIAL 
IN NEW DELHI 


On Nov. 5 in the Red Fort (bottom) three Indian officers 
accused of leaving the Indian Army and waging war against 
the King as members of the Japanese-sponsored Indian National 
Army which they helped to organize, were brought to trial by a 
British tribunal (below). Defense for the accused, provided by 
the Congress Party, included (left to right in the photograph at 
left) Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, himself only recently released from a British prison 








‘OUR HERITAGE 


Editors’ Note: This article is the first of a series 
drawn from Jawaharlal Nehrus forthcoming 
book; The Discovery of India, written in the 
prison of Ahmadnagar Fort from which he was 
released a few months ago. 


S IN OTHER PRISONS, here also in Ahmad- 
TX nagar Fort, I took to gardening and spent 
many hours daily, even when the sun was 
hot, in digging and preparing beds for flowers. 
The soil was very bad, stony, full of debris and 
remains of previous building operations, and even 
the ruins of ancient monuments. For this is a place 
of history, of many a battle and palace intrigue 
in the past. That history is not very old, as Indian 
history goes, nor is it very important in the larger 
scheme of things. 

Digging in this unfortunate soil, we have come 
across parts of ancient walls and the tops of domes 
of buildings buried far beneath the surface of the 
ground. We could not go far as deep digging and 
archeological explorations were not approved by 
authority, nor did we have the wherewithal to 
carry this on. Once we came across a lovely lotus 
carved in stone on the side of a wall, probably over 
a doorway. 


I remembered another and a less happy dis- 


covery in Dehra Dun Jail. In the course of my 
digging in my little yard, three years ago, I 
came across a curious relic of past days. Deep 
under the surface of the ground, the remains of 
two ancient piles were uncovered and we viewed 
them with some excitement. They were part of 
the old gallows that had functioned there thirty or 
forty years earlier. The jail had long ceased to 
be a place of execution and all visible signs of the 
old gallows-tree had been removed. We had dis- 
covered and uprooted its foundations, and all my 
fellow-prisoners, who had helped in this process, 
rejoiced that we had put away at last this thing 
of ill omen. 

Now I have put away my spade and taken to 
the pen instead. I cannot write about the present 
so long as I am not free to experience it through 
action. It is the need for action in the present that 
; brings it vividly to me, and then I can write about 
it with ease and a certain facility. In prison it is 
something vague, shadowy, something I cannot 
come to grips with, or experience as the sensation 
of the moment. It ceases to be the present for me 
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in any real sense of the word, and yet it is not 
the past either with the pasts immobility and 
statuesque calm. 

Nor can I assume the role of a prophet and 
write about the future. My mind often thinks of 
it and tries to pierce its veil and clothe it in the 
garments of my choice. But these are vain imagin- 
ings and the future remains uncertain, unknown, 
and there is no assurance that it will not betray 
again our hopes and prove false to humanity's 
dreams. ` 

The past remains. But I cannot write academi- 
cally of past events in the manner of a historian 
of scholar. I have not that knowledge or equip- 
ment or training; nor do I possess the mood for 
that kind of work. The past oppresses me or fills 
me sometimes with its warmth when it touches 
on the present, and becomes, as it were, an aspect 
of that living present. If it does not do so, then it 
is*cold, barren, lifeless, uninteresting. I can only 
write about it, as I have previously done, by bring- 
ing it in some relation to my present-day thoughts 
and activities, and then this writing of history, as 
Goethe once said, brings some relief from the 
weight and burden of the past. It is, I suppose, a 
process similar to that of psychoanalysis, but ap- 
plied to a race or to humanity itself instead of 
to an individual. 


The Burden of the Past 


The burden of the past, the burden of both good 
and ill, is overpowering, and sometimes suffocat- 
ing, more especially for those of us who belong 
to very ancient civilizations like those of India 
and China. As Nietzsche says: “Not only the wis- 
dom of centuries — also their madness breaketh 
out in us. Dangerous is it to be àn heir." 

What is my inheritance? To what am I an 
heir? To all that humanity has achieved during 
tens of thousands of years, to all that it has 
thought and suffered and taken pleasure in, to its 
cries of triumph and its bitter agony of defeat, 
to that astonishing adventure of man which began 
so long ago and yet continues and beckons to us. 
To all this and more, in common with all men. But 
there is a special heritage for those of us of India, 
not an exclusive one, for none are exclusive and 
all are common to the race of man, but more espe- 
cially applicable to us, something that is in our 
flesh and blood and bones, that has gone to make 
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us what we ne and what we are likely to be. 

It is the thought of this particular heritage and 
of its application to the present that has long filled 
my mind, and it is about this that I should like 
to write, though the difficulty and complexity of 
the subject appall me and I can only touch the sur- 
face of it. I cannot do justice to it, but in attempt- 


ing it I might be able to do some justice to myself 


by clearing my own mind and preparing it for 
the next stages of thought and action. 

Inevitably, my approach will often be a per- 
sonal one: how the idea grew in my mind, what 
shapes it took, how it influenced me and affected 
my action. There will also be some entirely per- 
sonal experiences which have nothing to do with 
the subject in its wider aspects, but which colored 
my mind and influence my approach to the whole 
problem. Our judgments of countries and peoples 
are based on many factors; among them our per- 
sonal contacts, if there have been any, havea 
marked influence. FÉ we do not personally know 
the people of a country, we are apt to misjudge 
them even more than otherwise, and to consider 
them entirely alien and different. 


In the case of our own country our personal | 


contacts are innumerable, and through such con- 
tacts many pictures or some kind of composite pic- 
ture of our countrymen form in our mind. So I 
have filled the picture gallery of my mind. There 
are some portraits, vivid, life-like, looking down 
upon me and reminding me of some of lite's high 
points — and yet it all seems so long ago and like 
some story I had read. There are many other pic- 
tures round which are wrapped memories of old 
comradeship and the friendship that sweetens life. 
And there are innumerable pictures of the mass — 
Indian men and women and children, all crowd- 
ed together, looking up at me, and I trying to 
fathom what lay behind those thousands of eyes 
of theirs... . 


The Quest 


During these years of thought and activity my 
mind has been full of India, trying to understand 
her and to analyze my own reactions towards her. 
I went back to my childhood days and tried to 
remember what I felt like then, what vague shape 
this conception took in my growing mind and how 
it was molded by fresh experiences. Sometimes it 


receded into the background, but it was always | 


there, slowly changing. a queer mixture derived 
from old story and legend and modern fact. It 
produced a sensation of pride in me as well as that 
of shame, for I was ashamed of much that I saw 
around me, of superstitious practices, of outworn 
ideas and, above all, our subject and poverty- 
stricken state. 


As I grew up and became engaged in activities 
which promised to lead to India's freedom, I-be- 
came obsessed with the thought of India. What 
was this India that possessed me and beckoned to 
me continually, urging me to action so that we 


might realize some vague but deeply felt desire of» — 


our hearts? The initial urge came to me, I suppose, 
through pride, both individual and national, and 
the desire, common to all men, to resist another's 
domination and have freedom to live the life of 
our choice. It seemed monstrous to me that a great 
country like India, with a rich and immemorial 
past, should be bound hand and foot to a far-away 
island which imposed its will upon her. It was 
still more monstrous that this forcible union had 
resulted in poverty and degradation beyond meas- 
ure. That was reason enough for me and for oth- 
ers to act. 

But it was not enough to satisfy the question- 
mg that arose within me. What is this India, apart 
xom her physical and geographical aspects? What 
cid she represent in the past; what gave strength 
to her then? How did she lose that old strength, 
end has she lost it completely ? Does she represent 
anything vital now, apart from being the home of 
a vast number of human beings? How does she fit 
into the modern world? 

This wider international aspect of the problem 
grew upon me as I realized more and more how 
isolation was both undesirable and impossible. The 
future that took shape in my mind was one of 
intimate cooperation, politically, economically, cul- 
turally, between India and the other countries of 
the world. But before the future came, there was 
the present, and behind the present lay the long 
and tangled past, out of which the present had 
grcwn. So to the past I looked for understanding. 


The Panorama of History 


India was in my blood and there was much iu 
her that instinctively thrilled me. And yet I ap- 
proached her almost as an alien critic, full of dis- 
like for the present as well as for many of the relics 
of the past that I saw. To some extent I came to 
her via the West and looked at her as a friendly 
Westerner might have done. I was eager and 
anxious to change her outlook and appearance and 
give her the garb of modernity. And yet doubts 
rose within me. Did I know India, I who pre- 
sumed to scrap much of her past heritage? There 
was a great deal that had to be scrapped, that must 
be scrapped ; but surely India could not have been 
what she undoubtedly was, and could not have con- 
tinued a cultured existence for thousands of years, 
if she had not possessed something very vital and 
enduring, something that was worthwhile. What 
was this something ? 


ASIA AND THE AMERICAS 


a 


I stood on a mound of Mohenjo-daro in the 
Indus Valley in the northwest of India, and all 
around me lay the houses and streets of this an- 


cient city that is said to have existed over five 


thousand years ago; and even then it was an old 
and well-developed civilization. “The Indus civili- 
zation,” writes Professor Childe, “represents a 


— very perfect adjustment of human life to a specific 


environment that can only have resulted from 
years of patient effort. And it has endured; it is 
already specifically Indian and forms the basis of 
modern Indian culture.” Astonishing thought: 
that any culture or civilization should have this 
continuity for five or six thousand years or more; 
and not in à static, unchanging sense, for India 
was changing and progressing all the time. She 
was coming into intimate contact with the Per- 


` sians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Chinese, the 


Arabs, the Central Asians, and the peoples of the 
Mediterranean. But though she influenced them 
and was influenced by them, her cultural basis was 
strong enough to endure. What was the secret of 
this strength? Where did it come from? 

I read her history and read also a part of her 
abundant ancient literature and was powerfully 
impressed by the vigor of thought, the clarity of 
the language and the richness of the mind that 
lay behind it. I journeyed through India in the 
company of mighty travelers from) China and 
western and central Asia who came here in the 
remote past and left records of their travels. I 
thought of what India had accomplished in eastern 
Asia, in Angkor, Borobudur and many other 
places. I wandered over the Himalayas which are 
closely connected with old myth and legend and 
which have influenced so much our thought and 
literature. My love of the mountains and my kin- 
ship with Kashmir especially drew me to them, 
and I saw there not only the life and vigor and 
beauty of the present but also the memoried loveli- 
ness of ages past. The mighty rivers of India that 
flow from this great mountain barrier into the 
plains of India attracted me and reminded me of 
innumerable phases of our history. The Indus or 
Sindhu, from which our country came to be called 
India and Hindustan, and across which races and 


tribes and caravans and armies have come for . 


thousands of years; the Brahmaputra, rather cut 
off from the main current of history but living in 
old story, forcing its way into India through deep 
chasms cut in the heart of the northeastern moun- 
tains, and then flowing calmly in a gracious sweep 
between mountain and wooded plain; the Jumna, 
round which cluster so many legends of dance and 
fun and play ; and the Ganga, or Ganges, above all 
the river of India, which has held India's heart 


captive and drawn uncounted millions to her banks 
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since the dawn of history. The story of the Ganga, 
from her source to the sea, from old times to new, 
is the story of India's civilization and culture, of 
the rise and fall of empires, of great and proud 
cities, of the adventure of man and the quest of the 
mind which has so occupied India's thinkers, of 
the richness and fullfilment of life as well as its 
denial and renunciation, of ups and downs, and 
growth and decay, of life and death. 

I visited old monuments and ruins and ancient 
sculptures and frescoes — Ajanta, Ellora, the 
Elephanta Caves and other places — and I also 
saw the lovely buildings of a later age in Agra 
and Delhi, where every stone told its story of 
India’s past. 


Cultural Stability 


In my own city of Allahabad or in Hardwar 1 
would go to the great bathing festivals, the 
Kumbh Mela, and see hundreds of thousands of 
people come, as their forebears had come for thou- 
sands of years from all over India, to bathe in the 
Ganga. I would remember descriptions of these 
festivals written thirteen hundred years ago by 
Chinese pilgrims and others, and even then these 
melas were ancient and lost in an unknown an- 
tiquity. What was the tremendous faith, I won- 
dered, that had drawn our people for untold gen- 
erations to this famous river of India? 

These journeys and visits of mine, with the 
background of my reading, gave me an insight 
into the past. To a somewhat bare intellectual 
understanding was added an emotional apprecia- 
tion, and gradually a sense of reality began to 
creep into my mental picture of India and the land 
of my forefathers became peopled with living 


beings, who laughed and wept; loved and suf- 


fered; and among them were men who seemed to 


. know life and understand it, and out of their wis- 


dom they had built a structure which gave India 
a cultural stability which lasted for thousands of 
years. Hundreds of vivid pictures of this past filled 
my mind, and they would stand out as soon as 1 
visited.a particular place associated with them. At 
Sarnath, near Benares, I would almost see the 
Buddha preaching his first sermon, and some of 
his recorded words would come like a distant echo 
to me through two thousand five hundred years. 
Asoka's pillars of stone, with their inscriptions, 
would speak to me in their magnificent language 
and tell me of a man who, though an emperor, was 
greater than any king or emperor. At Fathepur- 
Sikri Akbar, forgetful of his empire, was seated 
holding converse and debate with the learned of 
all faiths, curious to learn something new and seek- 
ing an answer to the eternal probleny of man. 
Thus slowly the long panorama of India's his- 
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.. tory unfolded itself before me, with its ups and 


downs, its triumphs and defeats. There seemed to 
me something unique about the continuity of a 


cultural tradition through five thousand years of 


history, of invasion and upheaval, a tradition 
which was widespread among the masses and pow- 
erfully influenced them. Only China has had sach 
a continuity of tradition and cultural life. And 
this panorama of the past gradually merged into 
the unhappy present, when India, for all her past 
greatness and stability, was a slave country, an 


appendage of Britain, and all over the world ter- 
rible and devastating war was raging and brutzl- 


izing humanity. But that vision of five thousar 
years gave me a new perspective and the burden 
of the present seemed to grow lighter. The hun- 
dred and eighty years of British rule in India were 
just one of the unhappy interludes in her long 
story; she would find herself again; already the 
last page of this chapter was being written. ei he 
world also will survive the horror cf today and 
build itself anew on fresh foundations. 

My reaction to India thus was often an emo- 
tional one, though this was conditioned and lim- 
ited in many ways. It was the reaction which takes 
the form of nationalism, though in the case of 
many people those conditioning and limiting fac- 


tors are absent. Nationalism was and is inevitable 


in the India of my day; it is a natural and healthy 
growth. For any subject country national freedom 
must be the first and dominant urge: for India 
with her intense sense of individuality and a past 
heritage, it was doubly so... . 


Can India Be Revitalized? 


We are an old race, or rather an odd mixture 
of many races, and our racial memories go back 
to the dawn of history. Have we had our day and 
are now living in the late afternoon or evening ot 


our existence, just carrying on after the manner 


of the aged, quiescent, devitalized, uncreative, de- 
siring peace and sleep above all else? 
' No people, no race continues unchanged. Con- 


| tinually it is mixing with others and slowly chang- 


ing; it may appear to die almost and then rise 
again as a new people or just a variation of the 
old. There may be a definite break between the 


. old people and the new, or vital links of thought 


may join them. 

History has numerous instances of old and 
well-established civilizations fading away or being 
ended suddenly, and vigorous new cultures taking 
their place. Is it some vital energy, some inner 
source of strength that gives life to a civilization 
or a péople, and without it all effort is ineffective, 
like the vain attempt of an aged person to play 
the part of a youth? 





Among the peoples of the world today I have 
sensed this vital energy chiefly in three — Ameri- 
cans, Russians and the Chinese, a queer combina- 
tion! 

Americans, in spite of having their roots in 
the old world, are a new people, uninhibited and 
without the burdens and complexes of old races, 
and it is easy to understand their abounding vi- 
tality. So also are the Canadians, Australians and 
New Zealanders, all of them largely cut off from 
the old world and facing life in all its newness. 

Russians are not a new people, and yet there 
has been a complete break from the old, like that 
of death, and they have been réincarnated anew, 
in a manner for which there is no example in his- 
tory. They have become youthful again with an 
energy and vitality that are amazing. They are 
searching for some of their old roots again, but 
for all practical purposes they are a new people, 
a new race and a new civilization. 

The Russian example shows how a people can 
revitalize itself, become youthful again, if it is 
prepared to pay the price for it, and tap the springs 
of suppressed strength and energy among the 
masses. Perhaps this war, with all its horror and 
frightfulness, might result in the rejuvenation of 
other peoples also, such as survive from the holo- 
caust. 

The Chinese stand apart from all these. They 
are not a new race, nor have they gone through 
that shock of change, from top to bottom, which 
came to Russia. Undoubtedly seven years of cruel 
war has changed them, as it must. How far it is 
due to this war or to more abiding causes I do not 
«now, or whether it is a mixture of the two, but 
the vitality of the Chinese people astonished me. 
1 cannot imagine a people endowed with such bed- 
rock strength going under. 

Something of that' vitality which I saw in 
China, I have sensed at times in the Indian people 
aiso. Not always, and anyway it is difficult for me 
tc take an objective view. Perhaps my wishes dis- 
tort my thinking. But always I was in search for 
this in my wanderings among the Indian people. 
If they had this vitality, then it was well with them 
and they would make good. If they lacked it com- 
pletely then our political efforts and shouting were 
all make-believe and would not carry us far. I 
was not interested in making some political ar- 
rangement which would enable our people to carry 
on more or less as before, only a little better. I 
felt they had vast stores of suppressed energy and 
ability and I wanted to release these and make 
them: feel young and vital again. India constituted 
as sbe is, cannot play a secondary part in the 
worlc. She will either count for a great deal or 
not ceunt at all. 
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. JAPANESE ARE HUMAN. 


By TORU MATSUMOTO 


INCE THE SURRENDER Of Japan, many Ameri- 
S can magazines have showed pictures of Japa- 
— nese bowing politely to American soldiers. The 
newspapers told how a Japanese civilian. standing 
Ön a pier when American troops were landing, 
bowed so deeply that he fell into the water. Being 
rescued by Americans, he subsequently brought 
gifts to them. 

"How can such violent people be so polite? 
How can such polite people be so violent and bru- 
tal? They simply don't make sense!" Such were 
the questions and remarks of my American friends. 
The actions of the Japanese government and the 
Japanese soldiers at the battlefronts have been 
such that to most Americans, all Japanese now 
seem utterly beyond comprehension. 

This state of mind 1s dangerous. For the sake 
of the future peace of the world, Americans must 
be on guard against allowing themselves to be 
convinced that the Japanese people are so com- 
pletely mysterious and baffling that Westerners 
can never understand them. The “peculiar Japa- 
nese psychology” has been played up too much, 
not only by western writers, but also by Japanese 
spokesmen themselves. 

The Japanese mind can be well understood 
in terms of universal human nature. Japanese ba- 
bies are born with the same potentialities as babies 
of any other nation. But Japanese society, customs 
and environment begin to shape the infant’s de- 
velopment from the day he is born and he acquires 
certain attitudes, beliefs and traits of character. 

It is often said that Japan is a land of con- 
trasts. Actually, it is a land not only of contrasts, 
but of conflicts, a nation with a split personality. 
Its characteristics are the outcome of a centuries- 
old society which in violation of basic human na- 
ture emphasizes order, conformity, obedience and 
repression of the individual to the extent that indi- 
vidual freedom has become practically nonexistent, 
and relationships between individuals lack a sense 
of'equality and mutual respect for personality. The 
inability of individuals to achieve full self-expres- 
sion builds up a huge dam of frustration. which 
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is broken through by violence and aggression. 

The baby boy in Japan soon learns that there 
are set rules he must obey. The evening hot bath 
must not be touched until his father uses it. But 
all the women in the house must wait until he as 
the male child is through. All the men in the house 
are to be served first at meals, and women must 
wait until afterward. He discovers that his elder 
brother can order him about in the same way that 
his father orders him about. He himself can give 
orders to others in the same household as long as 
they are not older male relatives of his. To one 
vif talks to him authoritatively, he replies sub- 
missively, and to those who speak submissively, 
he can talk authoritatively and get away with it. 

As he grows older he realizes that even his 
father, who seemed the most important person in 
the world, has his own place in society. There are 
people to whom the father bows, and there are 
others who bow to him. Some speak to him with 
respect, and he speaks to others with authority. In 
the United: States a boy is told, “You can fight. 
but don't pick on children smaller than you." But - 
in Japan I never heard that said. Using one's au- 
thority upon the smaller fellow is as much a part 
of a child's natural growth as is spontaneous 
Obedience to bigger fellows. 

When I was a little boy, a big boy picked on 
me, and I jumped on him and bit his ear. He quit 
fighting, not so much in defeat as in surprise. He 
said, "No small boy ever did that to me!" Per- 
haps this trait explains Japan's paternalistic atti- 
tude towards her smaller or weaker neighbors 
before the war, and her attitude of irritation and 
anger when those nations refused to obey her. 


Japanese Group Psychology 


In this society of superiors and inferiors, the 
basic virtue of filial piety is identical with the sense 
of patriotism. Loyalty to the Emperor means an 
extension of loyalty to one's father. The first im- 
portant phrase the child learns is “Chu-ko.” “Chu” 
is patriotism. “ko” is filial loyalty, and they are 
one and inseparable. j 

The family-state of Japan is the super-group, 
following the Emperor. But this super-group is 
too abstract to satisfy the average individual's de- 
sire for recognition, and so every Japanese belongs 
to numerous smaller groups. Some groups are or- 
ganized exclusively and secretly ; others loosely. In 
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! 
order to feel safe in a group the individual con- 
forms to group thinking and group action. His 
desire for recognition is satisfied because the leader 
pays personal attention to him. In fact the popu- 
larity of the leader is based not upon his adminis- 
trative ability but upon his sensitivity to the pri- 
vate feelings of each individual. That is why 
organizations in Japan may be without a constitu- 
‘tion or charter, or even offices and titles, but re- 
main together indefinitely, until the leadership 


~ Collapses. 


The leader never dominates the discussion at 


a group meeting. His opening remarks are con- 


fined to stating the issue. He will wait until all 


the members have discussed the matter back and 


forth, feeling each other out, until they find a com- 
mon denominator. Then he sums up the group 
feeling. It is more like the Quaker method of dis- 
cussion, in which no votes are taken, but unanign- 
ity is aimed at, than like the parliamentary system 
in which a majority vote decides the issue. 

> Inthe English Speaking Society, I was taught, 
as chairman, my first lesson in parliamentary dis- 
cussion. I well remember that on many occasions 
when I asked for “Aye,” every one said “Aye,” 
and no one ever said "Nay" in opposition. The 
idea was too new to most of the members. I should 


have explained the whole system of parliamentary 


procedure clearly. The only trouble was that I 
didn't understand it myself! 

In any Japanese group the leader is usually 
the oldest, and younger members wait until the 


^ older ones have spoken. If the group sheuld be 


mixed, which is rare, women either wait until all 
the men have spoken or maintain silence. This is 
particularly true in the council of relatives, in 
which female members may or may not partici- 
pate, although the grandmother and sometimes 
the mother have considerable influence. 


The Technique of Compromise 


The capacity to agree to disagree is a depar- 
ture from the Japanese habit of conformity and 
is a highly developed form of democratic personal 
relationship. It will not come soon in Japan. In a 
cohesive group, it is true, the dissenter will be 
.given a hearing, but he will be persuaded until 
he agrees. If in spite of the great pressure put on 
him he does not agree, he gets out of the group. 
Here another Japanese characteristic originates, 
that of compromise. The two elements within a 
group make mutual concessions until a position is 
reached which both can accept and thereby present 
an appearance of unity. I often heard people say, 
*For the sake of unity, I will bury my opinion." 
They did not admit that they were wrong. 
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When two groups with opposing interests find 
it necessary to reach an understanding, the mogt 
common method used is the go-between. Suppose 
a family is displeased with its neighbor's radio. The 
father will invite some neighbor to act as go- 
between, and talk to the family whose radio is too 
loud. Then the second family will ask the same 
go-between please to tell thé first family that they 
should curb their dog's barking at night. Each - 
family will comply with the go-between's "advice," 
and the matter is settled. 

I knew two families who lived in the same 
neighborhood, and the word got around that 
Family A was being severely criticized by Family 
B and vice versa. Mr. C volunteered to arbitrate. 
He found that A thought that B was well edu- 
cated and respectable, but that he was too high-hat. 
Mr. C then went to A and said, “Mr. B thinks you 
are very well educated." Mr. A replied, “I didn't 
know he thought so well of me. Then why all the 
criticism?" Then Mr. C explained, “Well, Mr. B 
didn't really mean to be critical; he just thought 
that you talk too much." 

"Well," said Mr. A, “I didn't have anything 
against Mr. B personally. I just didn't understand 
why he didn't like me. As a matter of fact, he's a 
very decent fellow. I hear that he is good. at the 
game of go." 

So Mr. C invited Mr. A for a game of go and 
arranged for Mr. B just to drop in. After a drink, 
he let A and B play. And then they became good 
friends. | 

In other words, there is no face-to-face clash, 
and no one has to apologize. There is no necessity 
for admitting wrong, hence no embarrassment. 


The Art of Face-Saving 


With encouragement, this tendency to com- 
promise could develop into an acceptable form of 
carrying on personal and political relationships, 
with fair give-and-take leading to a free exchange . 
of opinions, instead of serving merely to preserve 
the group, as it does today. 

The social order which prevails in Japan has 
put a premium on social prestige. Face-saving is 
the art of finding a scape-goat who may be blamed 
for failure, because in Japan no one can admit 
failure and expect to keep his place in society. 
Even the very young child learns that his beha- 
vior must uphold the family honor, at the expense 
of his own pleasure. At school, he is urged to 


.excel in scholastic competitions and in sports for 
the prestige of the school. In whatever group he is, 


the honor and prestige of the group supersede his 
own wishes. If he loses the approval of his group, 
he becomes virtually an outcast; life is terribly 
difficult, perhaps it is even not worth living. And 
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Japanese society will give its approval only to a 
relatively narrow and limited kind of behavior. 

Why is Japanese society not more tolerant of 
errors and personal failures? Why is criticism so 
feared and public ridicule such a severe form of 
punishment? The answer, I think, is that in Japan 
failure is not just a personal failure, but means a 
break in the group cohesiveness. When an individ- 
ual fails, he is a broken cog and the social ma- 
chine is out of order. 

If a schoolboy who is being tutored fails, the 
boy loses face to the tutor, and the tutor loses face 
to the family of the boy, and the family loses face 
to its relatives. So the father blames the tutor, the 
tutor blames the boy, but the boy, poor thing, has 
no one to blame! In a serious matter when the one 
who has failed or made a mistake has been re- 
sponsible for the honor and lives of others, the 
only way to save face is to disappear (as in the 
case of many of the failures who have gone to 
isolated parts of Hokkaido), or to commit suicide. 

Face-saving is not confined to saving one's 
own face. Saving others' face is just as important. 
Subordinates cover up their superiors' errors by 
claiming it was they who failed. Superiors protect 
the subordinate from public criticism by saying 
that it was their responsibility. If a school team 
loses, the coach will not only offer his apologies 
to the school but perhaps resign, relieving the stu- 
dent athletes from all blame. The damage done 
cannot be remedied by face-saving etiquette, but 
society forgives the one who failed if he follows 
the rules and pays the price. 


Repression and Self-Denial 


A number of factors in Japanese life are con- 
ducive to treachery. Lack of the habit of a frank 
and honest exchange of opinions is perhaps the 
most important. Because of the superior-inferior 
social system, a person cannot argue frankly and 
freely with another to establish the greater worth 
of his ideàs, on the basis of the merits of the case. 
Consequently, dissatisfaction and griping are not 
expressed verbally, but find an outlet in sudden 
action. I found that out, to my peril, when students 
from Waseda University came to attack me with- 
out warning and without even previously indicat- 
ing in any way that they did not like my actions. 

‘I remember a conversation between a college 
friend of mine and his father. The father said, 
*What you say about the origin of the Imperial 
Family may be true, but it’s wrong for you to 
believe it." My friend was trying to explain that 
truth was more important than life, but his father 
never approved of this idea. When he was later 
arrested, his father felt he had to disown him, at 
least temporarily. 
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From childhood the Japanese is expected to 
practise many forms of self-discipline and self- 
denial. He must get into a cold bed at night and 
dress in his cold room in the morning; it is good 
for his health and good for his soul. As a school- 
boy he goes to his early morning judo and wres- 
tling practice during the severe winter season not 
so much to increase his skill as to “harden the 
spirit.” He gets a certain satisfaction from all this 
because there is an element of vanity and showing- 
off in it, and Japanese tradition glorifies the atti- 
tude of self-denial. | 

The rigid society and the poverty of the land 
have taught the Japanese people, with the help of 
Buddhism, that this is the easiest way for them 
to meet their hardships. If they learn from child- 
hood how to do without things, and how not to 
desire things they cannot get, by the time they are 
grown they will have given up all initiative and 
drive for material improvement. They have also 
learned that to get along in a tight society, they 
must deny themselves means of free self-expres- 
sion. Consequently, the average Japanese will not 
even complain about his hardship or seek a solu- - 
tion of his problem until it becomes absolutely 
unbearable. He would rather keep still than ask 
for help if he is penniless and hungry. If he has 
been wronged he would rather bear it than take 
it to court or to the police. If he has been pun- 
ished unjustly, he would rather hide his griev- 
ance than demand restitution, because he does not 
like an open fight. This psychological self-denial 
is basic in all Japanese inarticulateness when, in 
an atmosphere of freedom, free men would speak 
out demanding justice. 

It is said that Japanese lack a sense of humor. 
If so, it may be explained by the constant in- 
security due to natural disasters, poverty or socia! 
disapproval. There is a real difference between 
Americans and Japanese in the ability to enjoy a 
joke on oneself—an art developed through the 
years mostly by seeing others enjoy similar jokes. 
When I first came to Union Seminary, other 
men heard me pronounce my first name “Toru” 
like “Tall.” So I was called “Tall Toru.” This was 
a double insult, for I was sensitive about my 
five feet three inches and my English pronuncia- 
tion. My annoyance now seems silly. 


The Psychology of Violence 


The necessity for self-denial, the lack of facili- 
ties for self-expression, the seriousness and dif- 
ficulty of daily life and making a living, the frus- 
tration at every turn in the rigid social system, . 
all contribute to an accumulation of one’s emo- 
tion in a reservoir of dammed-up feeling. The 
wall that contains the feeling is not flexible and 
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consequently when it breaks, the outburst is in- 


tense and explosive. With atomic effect! 
' Physical violence is the most negative of all 
Japanese traits and to Westerners, especially 


those who had been in Japan before the war and 


had been impressed by Japanese politeness. it is 
the hardest to understand. But without fear of 
contradiction I am prepared to say that violence 
and politeness are two parts of one and the same 
thing, namely, the Japanese inability to achieve 
full self-expression. Politeness is a necessity for 
maintaining the social order, and the secial con- 
ventions demand self-effacement. But there is no 
Japanese moral ccde that teaches equality and 
respect for every individual. A person is supposed 
to be treated according to his status in society, 
and under some circumstances inferiors may be 
treated with brutality. 

One day when I was a boy in Takasaki, I saw 
soldiers of the Fifteenth Infantry Regiment b&ing 
lined up. As I watched, the sergeant took off one 
‘of his shoes and walked down the line of soldiers 
and struek each one repeatedly in the face with 
the nail-studded heel of his heavy shoe. I won- 
dered what made the sergeant so mad that he 
had to beat the soldiers. Not long after, I was 
Visiting a soldier friend in the barracks, and I 
asked him about it. “Oh, that was their first day 
in the Army, and their first lesson as soldiers," 
my friend told me. 

After repeated experiences of this nature, the 
soldier is no longer a normal human being, no 
longer an individual. He is a fighting machine. 
After many months, sometimes years, of such cruel 
training, he becomes the tyrant he hated. When 
he in turn is master. he slaps and beats and kicks 
his inferiors. 

I once knew a Japanese who had been in 
America, and knew how to express himself. In 
having his ticket punched at a train gate in Japan, 
somehow his ticket fell between the conductor and 
himself. The conductor, who was a government 
Official, ‘since the government owned the railroads, 


ordered him to pick it up. This business man told 


me he was so angry that he wanted to strike the 
-conductor, but instead he shouted “God damn it!” 
and picked up the ticket, to the amazement of the 
conductor, who did not understand the English 
words. ^I felt better afterward,” my acquaintance 
told me. But people who do not know how to say 
“God damn it” in English would either insult the 
conductor or feel repressed. 

Too much cannot be said in support of the 


argument that Japan's rigidity of customs, her 


superiority-inferiority relationships, paternalism 
with the obligation of loyalty, the necessity for 
hiding one’s feelings. the need of conformity, ail 
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constitute powerful stumbling-blocks to normal 
self-expression, and have created a mass of frus- 
trated people. Explosion in aggression and war 
was the logical consequence. Leaders took care to 
direct the explosion toward hatred of foreigners, 
particularly Westerners. When Japanese soldiers 
took American, prisoners, their suppressed emo- 
tions were let loose in violent fury. They used the 
American prisoners as if in retaliation for the cruel 
treatment they had received from their superiors, 
plus the effect of their indoctrination with hatred 
of western foreigners. 


What Is the Cure? 


Now the violence has been halted by superior 
force. But superior force cannot cure it perma- 
nently, Neither can appeasement. The only way to 
cure it permanently is for the Japanese people to 
cure it themselves. 

The approach of the West to Japan should be 
through teaching by demonstration the best in 
the spiritual civilization of the West, such as re- 
spect for personal dignity and freedom of thought. 
The Japanese will be conformists for some time 
to comé, and in a defeated Japan they will conform 
to what appears to them to be the dominant pat- 
tern, the pattern which seems to hold the greatest 
promise of Japan’s acceptance by the West. Thus 
they will strenuously strive to conform to a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

But democracy is not something one conforms 


to; nor is it a gift from one people to another. It 


is something which a people earns through strug- 
gle. The western powers will help democracy in 
Japan more effectively by helping the struggle of 
the Japanese people to gain democracy for them- 
selves than by leaving the task of democratiz- 
ing Japan to a picked few at the top in Japanese 
political life. 

It will be very unfortunate if, in overanxiety 
to conform with western civilization, the Japanese 
people again go to extremes in doing everything 
that they think Westerners do. In the past, the 
average Japanese who wanted to Americanize 
himself took to excessive dancing, drinking, play- 
ing cards, copying American fashions and so on. 
Girls with glossy, straight black hair got perma- 
nent waves whether or not it improved their looks, 
and wore high heels even though they were un- 
becoming. But a man can wear his native costume, 
eat his native food, sit down on the floor in native 
style. and still be a democrat at heart. My teacher, 
Mr. Tsuda, was a democrat whether he wore a 
morning coat or his kimono. And I hope that the 
people of Japan will not think it necessary to 
change their modes of living in order to change 
their way of life. 
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White-Robed Shinto Priests performed sacred rites before the imperial mausoleum at Tama, outside Tokyo, where Emperor Hirohitc 
informed the spirit of his imperial father Yoshihito that Japan had lost the war. Hirohito also made a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Sun 
Goddess at Ise and to other imperial tombs to report to the spirits of his ancestors. Everywhere he went, the crowds lined up to watch 
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Back-country peasant in his grass coat and 
straw hat, wielding his home-made mattock 


| E GLIBLY SPEAK of “abolishing militar- 
| ism" in Japan; but we cannot abolish mili- 


tarism by executing a few militarists. The 


* roots of militarism run deep. Most of them will 


be found in the soil of Japan’s two-acre farms. 

The peasants are the foundation of Japanese 
militarism. The Japanese army has been largely 
drawn from the countryside. The peasants have 
swallowed the emperor-of-all-the-world doctrine 
hook, line and sinker. No other subjects are so 
ignorant, so staunchly loyal to false standards, so 
ready to believe that aggression pays. 

And yet they are least to be blamed. Bitter 
poverty made them susceptible to the promise that 
if only they would rise and seize Asia, them trou- 
bles would be at an end. Sunk in debt, bewildered 
and starving as they were, it is not surprising that 
they clutched at this straw of hope. 

The most fundamental task of the Occupation, 
already being approached by General MacArthur, 
will be to relieve the desperation of the peasants. 
Allowed to remain after the occupation is ended, 
that desperation would be ready fuel with which 


the war leaders might start another conflagration. . 


You do not have to go far in the Japanese 
countryside to find the seeds of war. Walking 
back into the hills from our village of Hayama 
we turned in at a small, thatched farmhouse to 
ask the way. Rain was falling and the farmer and 
his wife insisted that we come inside. The little 


_ house consisted of but one room, half of it floored 


with wood without. the luxury ~of tatamı, or 


! 
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WiLLaARD Price is well known to readers of ASIA AND THE 
Amerrcas for his articles on Japan and the Pacific Islands. 
“Desperate Peasants” will appear in Mr. Prices forth- 
coming book, Key to Japan. 
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DESPERATE 


P EASAN 3 By WILLARD PRICE 


mats, the other half a step down and unfloored. 

In the corner of the earth-paved half there was 
a stall for the horse, but there was no horse. Beside 
the stall was the family bathtub, a stove for heating 
it incorporated within it. Rakes, hoes and plows 
hang on the walls. In the raised portion of the 
room, life centered around the kotatsu, a square 
hole in the floor in which a few live coals lay on 
a bed of ashes. A pot hung over the coals. The 
smoke circled upward and lost itself in the thatch. 

The room was clean. Even the dirt floor had 
been swept and sprinkled. But it was a poor, bare, 
cramped place and the only furnishing was a 
Shinto kamidana. It was a shelf made roughly of 
a piece of board and fastened to the wall at eye 
level. On it there was no miniature temple as there 
usually is on the god-shelf, but only the shai, erect 
wooden shingles bearing ‘the names of deceased 
members of the family. 

But what we noticed particularly was that a 
very small and new-looking ihai stood in front of 
the others, and before it glowed a small lamp con- 
sisting of a wick burning in a saucer of rapeseed 
oi. The woman saw that we had observed the 
kamidana. She appeared to be close to tears. 

“You are in a very sad house,” she said with 
an attempted smile. 

“Tt was a child?” 

"Yes 

“How old was it?” 

“Only two weeks." 

“What was its illness?” 

*Oh, it was not ill. You never saw a more 
healthy baby." 

“Then what happened? An accident?” 

The man and his wife exchanged glances. 

The farmer said: “You probably do not need 
to-do such things in your country. But here there 
are more children than there are means to support 
them. So mabiki is necessary.” 

It was the first time that we had personally 
encountered mabiki and it was hard not to show 
that we were shocked. Mabiki means thinning out. 
It originally referred to the thinning of a row 
of vegetables. But, used as the farmer had used it, 
it meant infanticide. Poverty-stricken families 
must be thinned out so that the survivors may live. | 

Another euphemistic term for child-murder is 
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modoshi, sending back. The unwanted child is sent 
back to the spirit world from which it came. 

But had these gentle-looking folk done this 
with their own hands? They seemed to feel the 
question that was in our minds. 

“The baby broker took it," the farmer said. 

“Then perhaps she is still alive." Girls are 
often bought by agents for the. Yoshiwara — not 
only teen-age girls, but babies, which may be had 
at a very low price because of the expense involved 
in caring for them until they become old enough 
to be of service. 

But the farmer shook his head. “No, it is not 
alive. It was a boy.” 

“But didn't you want a boy? Everybody wants 
a boy — to continue the family, and worship the 
ancestors." 

“I have a boy. He works in Tokyo. There is 
not enough work on this small farm for both of 
us. I have two girls. They are in the Yoshiwara. 
More boys are no good to me. More girls I could 
use. We prayed it would be a girl. The agents 


come through this country every few days looking ' 


for girls. They pay for girls. We have to pay them 
to take the boys." 

I thought of the time I had paid a man to take 
a brood of kittens and drown them because of dis- 
inclination to do it myself. It is just so that the 
baby broker operates. For a few coins, he will take 
surplus infants and give them a painless escape 
from an inhospitable world. 

A surprising angle of this tragic affair is that 
the very farmer who pays the baby broker to take 
his boy infant may turn to the "child merchant" 
and buy a boy perhaps twelve years old to help 
on his farm. He perhaps needs help at once and 
cannot wait twelve years for it. But the greater 
reason is that he can purchase a grown boy for 
much less than it would cost to bring one up. The 
"child merchants" kidnap boys in the cities. 

Officials will stoutly deny that the traffic in 
children exists. I have heard them expatiate on 


the joys of country life in Japan and the simple 


happiness of the farmer. 

“The peasant gets all the real satisfactions of 
life," a white-collar worker in the War Office 
assured me, "and he doesn't appreciate them." 

And in April, 1944, American government 
monitors overheard a domestic broadcast of 
Tokyo Radio sharply criticizing Japanese farmers 
for their "love of luxuries and gaieties"! The 
broadcast warned that unless the peasant popu- 
lation returned to the practice of saving a quarter 
of their income for emergencies they would face 
"unavoidable famine" and find it difficult to escape 
che “greatest hardships." Just how the average 
farmer, who is over his head in debt, can save a 
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quarter of his non-existent net income for emer- 
gencies was not explained. 

Foreseeing catastrophe, the authorities evi- 
dently determined to throw the onus of blame upon 
the peasants rather than upon the militarist- 
industrialist government that had bled them white. 

What are the actual “luxuries” and “gaieties” 
of the peasants? Here are some of them. 

The peasant has the luxury of raising rice but 
not eating it. It is commonly said in Japan that 
only the rich or the ill eat rice. A very aged and 
frail peasant may be allowed rice — and his neigh- 
bors will say, “He must be far gone. They're 
feeding him rice." 

The peasant may raise tobacco, but not smoke 
it. Before the tobacco leaves are ripe, government 
inspectors come and count them one by one. After 
they are picked, cured and delivered they are 
counted again and the farmer is penalized for any 
thateare missing. If he wants to smoke he must 
buy back his tobacco for eighteen times what he 
was paid for it. 

If he has a good imagination he may enjoy 
a sense of luxury as he stands in the middle of 
his silkworm room and hears hundreds of tiny 
jaws transforming mulberry leaves into potential 
roll upon roll of lustrous silk. But he cannot afford 
to wear his own silk. The coarsest cotton must 
do him, 

The gaieties of the cities come to the country 
people only through the pages of an occasional 
newspaper or magazine. The farmer must keep his 
nose in the mud to make city life possible. The 
nation’s industrial structure has been built on the 
back of the peasant. 

Japan in her eagerness to become a strong 
warrior power has granted large subsidies to in- 
dustry, and has raised the money for these subsi- 
dies by taxing the peasant. In addition to govern- 
ment subsidies, industries have enjoyed tax remis- 
sion. Just before the war Imperial Agricultural 
Society figures showed that land-owners paid from 
31 to 50 per cent of their income in taxes while 
manufacturers paid 18 per cent and merchants 14 


' per cent. Thus the manufacturer and trader paid 


roughly only half the tax levied upon the man 
least able to pay, the farmer. 

And these figures do not take account of an- 
other injustice: the practice of assessing the tax 
on a farm family as a unit as if it were a single 
individual instead of a group of from two to ten 
persons each of whom should be considered a 
wage-earner. An income that might stand a fifty 
per cent reduction if the balance were to support 
only one person means starvation if it must be 
divided among several. And yet the government, 
thus penalizing farmers for having children, has 
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-` propagandized them on the need for more and 
more children to make Japan strong. 

The Japanese farmer is deep in debt. Mort- 
gages grew from $65 per farm family in 1914 to 
$300 per family in 1937; and have greatly in- 
creased since, though exact figures are unavail- 
able. This is only the farmer’s personal debt and 
does not take in his share of village, prefectural 
and national debts. On his debt the farmer must 
pay 20 per cent and more in interest. Two fifths 
of the national farm income is paid out in interest. 
Industrialists pay one fourth or one fifth of this 
rate on their government-sponsored loans. 

As might have been expected, great numbers 
' of farmers have lost their farms and now work as 
tenants under conditions no better than serfdom. 
Seventy per cent of the peasants own only a part 
of the land they till or none at all. The best land 
has gone to large landlords. Peasant owners are 
largely restricted to poor hillside soil. Cwnetship 
has been steadily passing into the hands of a few 
persons until at present more than half of the land 
belongs to only eight per cent of the land-owners. 

On the other hand, half of Japan's lanc-owners 
possess only eight per cent of the land. 

The tenant must pay one half to two thirds of 
the produce of his farm to his landlord as rent! 
From what he has left he must pay his farming 
expenses. 

_ Add to all this the difficulty that, as the popu- 
lation increases, the amount of land fram which 
the farmer must get his living grows smaller. 
Farmers make up approximately 51 per cent of 
the population. Less than 20 per cent of the sur- 
face of the California-sized Japanese homeland 
is cultivable. Japan has only one half acre per head 
of population, the lowest ratio in the world. 

In Japan the average size of the farm is two 
acres and is steadily decreasing. The average 
American farmer has more than 150 acres. 

But the two-acre average for Japan covers the 
thousand-acre farms, the number of which is in- 
creasing; which means that at the other extreme 


," the number of poor little half-acre and quarter- | 


acre farms must also be increasing. 

Japanese farmers have remarkable talent for 
extracting large yield from little ground, as their 
American competitors in California know to their 
grief. The farmer in Japan produces thirty or 
forty bushels of rice per acre; our Louisiana rice 
fields, though farmed with the help of machinery, 
do not do half so well. The Japanese farmer gets 
record yields also of wheat, barlev and vegetables. 
H:s troubles are no: due to lack of hard work. 

The more the farmer produces, the more is 
taken from him. “All the traffic will bear" has 
seemed to be the government's motto in fleecing 
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= Pine knots burning in a wire basket—as they burn, 
the peasants chant, "Go Away, Go Away, Rice Insects" 


the farmer. For example, in 1936 the rice crop 
was one eighth larger than in 1929 and the price 
was higher, yet the farmers, thanks to govern- 
ment maneuvering, actually received $300,000,000 
less for their rice. i 

In a survey made by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in 1934 it was found that 99 per cent of the 
peasants working farms of five acres or less op- 
erated them at a deficit. They managed to earn 
enough to live by odd jobs other than farming. 
Since that time many of these outside sources of 


/ income have been cut off. 


The production of silk in farmhouses died out 
when rayon and nylon took its place in the Ameri- 
can market. The farm income from this source 
in 1934 was only 20 per cent of that in 1929. This 
had been the chief subsidiary farm industry. Its 
decline was a catastrophe to the peasant. 

Twenty years ago the farmer could make addi- 
tional earnings by preparing charcoal. The demand 
fər charcoal expanded so rapidly that trees were 
cut faster than new ones could grow. When it 
became difficult to find suitable trees, young sap- 
lings were cut. Not only did this reduce the future 
supply of trees, but so many saplings had to be 
obtained to make a small supply of charcoal*that 
tke earnings became small in proportion to the 
amount of labor required. 

In, Ibaragi prefecture I found farmers selling 
tkeir daughters to café owners as waitress-prosti- 
trtes. In Echigo it was unusual to see a young 
girl. An observer reported that Yamagata prefec- 
tere was “denuded of its feminine youth." Six 
prefectures in northern Japan are periodically vis- 
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ited by famine when unfavorable weather cuts 
short the growing season and causes crop failure. 

In the island of Hokkaido it is frequently re- 
ported that “thousands of children are too weak 
to attend school because of lack of food." 

It was no coincidence that the army's invasion 
of Manchuria occurred at a time of acute rural 
destitution in Japan. The 1930 rice crop was un- 
usually large, which paradoxically meant that the 
farmers got less. In a glutted market the price fell 
and the farm income from rice was 35 per cent 
less than in the previous year. In 1931 rice pro- 
duction was at a thirteen-year low, — again the 
farmers suffered, the stored rice from the year 
before helping to keep prices to a minimum. For 
Japan, this year was the nadir of the depression. 

Conditions were made to order for the ex- 
pansionists. "Take Manchuria and end poverty 
The farm-recruited Japanese army struck at Muk- 
den. Japan's fourteen-year war from 1931 to 1945 
has been fundamentally a peasant war, manipu- 
lated by shrewd and unprincipled militarists. 

The peasant comes out of it all far worse off 
than when he went in. Yet, in his ignorance and 
desperation, he will be susceptible to the same 
arguments at a later date, unless in the meantime 
his condition is made tolerable. 

The Japanese government, by order of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, is now making a study of agrari- 
an conditions with a view to enabling tenant 
farmers to buy their holdings from the absentee 
landlords at equitable rates. This is a good first 
step, but should be followed and doubtless will be 
by many others. 

It is to be hoped that MacArthur will not be 
too greatly swayed by a natural desire to avoid 
charges of “Communism” from home critics. AÀ 
measure which would likely draw such criticism 
would be the cancellation of debts. And yet the 
easiest terms of purchase mean nothing to a peas- 
ant buried under a mountain of debt. A cancella- 
tion or at least a moratorium on farm debts is a 
necessary preliminary to any program for the 
rehabilitation of the peasant. | 

Taxation should be equalized between industry 
and agriculture. Taxes drawn from the farms 
should not go to industry but back to the farms 
_in the form of good roads, health clinics, machinery 
and. other improvements. 

Interest rates should be reduced from 20 per 
cent to a possible 6 per cent. 

A government which has so long subsidized 
industry might now subsidize the tenant farmer 
by purchasing and deeding over to him the land 
he cultivates. 

New lands should be made available. It is not 
necessary to grab territory to accomplish this. The 
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3.000.000 acres in the possession of the Emperor. 
should be broken up into peasant holdings. The 
same should be done with the vast estates of the 
leading industrialists. While 15 per cent of Japan 
is now being cultivated, it is estimated that 20 per 
cent can be. Another estimate by Japanese experts 
has it that 5,000,000 additional acres can be 
brought under cultivation and of this 1,700,000 
acres would be suitable for rice culture. making 
possible the support of 13,000,000 additional popu- 
lation. | 

Western and Japanese scientists should ad- 
dress themselves to the task of getting rid'of the 
bamboo grass which makes cattle-raising well- 
nigh impossible in most of Japan. It cuts the 
mouths and stomachs of cattle and chokes out 
good grazing grass. If it could be conquered, vast 
expanses of upland would be open to use. Modern 
Japanese have refrained from meat-eating not so 
muah because the Buddhist religion forbids it as 
because they cannot afford it. 

One third of the rice produced in Japan goes 
for the manufacture of sake, rice wine. Such use 
should be prohibited until starvation is eliminated. 

The millions which Japan has previously put 
into armaments may well be devoted to improv- | 
ing the condition of the peasant. The peasant's 
welfare is fundamental to the welfare of the nation. 


- An advance in his standard of living will enable 


him to buy the products of industry, making it 
unnecessary for manufacture to depend chiefly 
upon foreign markets obtained or protected by 
armed force. 

Measures should be taken to keep the farm 
population fairly static. The hope of island Japan. 
as of island England, is industrial rather than 
agricultural. Any increase in population should 
be used in the factories rather than on the farms. 
If additional food is needed it can be purchased 
from near-by Asia, whose economy for a consid- 
erable time to come will be mainly agricultural. 
The Japanese islands will not grow any larger, 
nor will Japan be permitted to add new territories, 
nor are other nations likely to welcome Japanese 
immigrants. Therefore Japan will do well to cut 
the cloth to fit the pattern. Unbridled population 
growth must be restrained. Bonuses for large fam- 
ilies should be discontinued and birth control in- 
formation made easily available in the rural dis- 
tricts where it has until now been taboo. 

- The birth rate has already begun to fall in 
the cities. If a similar decrease can be encouraged 
in rural Japan, the individual farmer will have a 
larger plot of ground, will experience less severe 
competition. will know some measure of content, 
and cannot so easily be egged into suicidal efforts 
to conquer the world. | 
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DEMOCRACY —By Divine Decree 


By HARRY EMERSON WILDES 


new things. Trained to obedience the Japa- 

nese do as they are told, but the strange and 
the unusual, the bizarre and the exotic captivate 
their fancy; whatever other nations have is, un- 
less their rulers lay down a bam against it, ipso 
facto better than their own. 

Hence, when Hirohito commands them to be 
democratic and to change the social order, they 
obey with all the eagerness of subdebs taking up 
new fashions. When authoritative voices like those 

of Baron Kijuro Shidehara, ex-premier Naruhiko 
Higashi-Kuni, Prince Fumimaro Konoye,® the 
Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa and, Heaven help us! 
Hideki Tojo swear Japan is now a nation gov- 
erned by the people, loyal Japanese assume the rule. 

Or so they say. for social revolution seldom 
happens overnight. The proof, for those who need 
‘ more evidence than the unsupported word of Japa- 
nese, lies in the sudden flowering of half a dozen 
brand-new political parties, each led by men who 


T LIKE ATHENS OF OLD, forever seeks 


claim that they never faltered in their love of free- 


. dom and in their hatred of the ey caste. 
Japan's Newborn Parties 


Few of them seem to have platforms, none 
seem to have principles. The so-called parties, no 
matter what their high-sounding names, are op- 
portunist bands following some ambitious leader. 
If you wished to be cynical, you might even call 
them “gangs,” though that might oversimplify 
the matter in terms Americans can undersjand. 

Nevertheless, despite their emptiness of con- 
tent, the newborn parties have carved themselves 
a place in current Japanese affairs. The Occupation 
officers, who are almost pathetically eager to de- 
tect signs of Japanese regeneration — the sooner 
Japan is democratic, the faster they may come 


home — take them at face value. Newspaper cor- ' 


respondents, most of whom have no deep roots in 
Japanese affairs, accept them on the unsupported 
word of the party spokesmen. Not for worlds 
would Japanese politicians disabuse Americans of 
these comfortable delusions. 

1. Nippon Jiyuto, Japan Progressive Party, 





Harry Emerson Wines, formerly an American corres- 
pondent in Japan, will leave shortly for Tokyo as a member 
of a special investigation committee for social and economic 
situations. 
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bears a name used by a famous liberal movement 
in the 1880’s. There is, however, no other connec- 
tion; the word “progressive” testifies to the utter 
meaninglessness of Japanese political terms. 
Jiyuto is a chaotic hash of party hacks, bureau- 
crats, ex-Nazi sympathizers and militarists. Its 
leader, Ichiro Hatoyama, now described as “a 
long-time liberal,” has a most unsavory record of 
opportunism and corruption. Once chief secretary - 
of Tanaka’s ultramilitaristic Cabinet and later 
Education Minister, he was indicted in 1934 for 
accepting a 500,000 yen bribe for granting mo- 
nopolistic timber rights to a Sakhalien corpora- 
tion. Hatoyama admitted the deal but said the 
money was a free gift from the company. The fact 
that he stood high in the administration saved him 
from prosecution, though it cost him the job. 
The incident not only fattened the Hatoyama 
bank account but, oddly enough, it paved the way 
fer his posing as a liberal. No political party 
dared sponsor him thereafter and, although he 
tried to join the pro-Nazi groups — even they 
rejected him! — he followed in the main a lone 
political path. Because he never joined the Im- 
perial Rule Assistance Association, the one-party 
tctalitarian clique, nor its successor, the Japan 
Political Association, he can push himself forward 
as an independent. Technically, he is correct, but 
his record does not qualify him for leadership in a 
reform movement. He never stresses the fact that 
he was sent abroad as Japan's "unofficial envoy 
to present Japan's side of the China Incident." 
Allied with him in Jiyuto is another of those 
unofficial envoys, also now a "long-time moder- 
ate." This is Hitoshi Ashida, lawyer, diplomat, 
Foreign Office propagandist and currently Minis- 


‘ter of Welfare. No one who was president of the 


Japan Times and Mail, leading English-language 
newspaper of the militaristic clique, as Ashida was, 
could by any stretch of imagination be regarded 
as a democrat or as a liberal, but Ashida takes that 
pose today; he says nothing about having toured 
the United States in 1937 to discredit China and 
to excuse Japan’s war policies. 

2. Chuo, Central Party, is a middle of the 
road group set up by old-time Diet members. Al- 
most all of them originally wore the collars of 
Mitsubishi or Mitsui, according to whether they 
represented the Minseito or Seiyukai party, and 
every one was allied with the Imperial Rule As- 
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sistance Association and the Japan Political Asso- 
ciation. If any one of them is a true believer 
in democracy; the conversion came so very late 
that the democracy is of the opportunist variety. 


Missionaries used to call such converts ' ‘rice Chris- 


tians” ; these are rice democrats. 

Chuo now professes a desire to wipe out party 
lines — which incidentally was a cardinal platform 
plank of IRAA — but nothing is said about cast- 
ing off Big Business affiliations. Chief among the 
Chuo sponsors are Chikukei Nakajima,.the air- 
craft king who was war-time Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, Chuji Machida, ex-president 
of Minseito and one-time Railway Minister, Ha- 
chiro Arita, ex-Foreign Minister who headed the 
Asia Bureau when China was attacked, and for- 
mer Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, who signed the 


surrender papers. The party also boasts of General. 


Kazushige Ugaki, once Governor of Korea and 
champion hard-luck politician of the realm. 

Ugaki is no liberal and certainly is no demo- 
crat. A thorough-going militarist, he jailed hun- 
dreds in Korea and wiped out all vestiges of civil- 
. ian rule in that unhappy peninsula. But, as if to 
atone for this blot, he opposed army expansion 
and tried to calm the excesses of the young fire- 
eating officers. For this, they never forgave him 
and so, when on several occasions he came forward 
as a candidate for the premiership, the Army 
vetoed his selection. In consequence, no one today 
trusts him very far and his following is slight. 

3. Shoko Keizaikai, Chamber of Commerce 
Party, is one of those conglomerations possible 
only in Japan. Headed by Aichiro Fujiwara, chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce, it has no hope 
of winning a majority but seeks only to educate 
the public in stand-pat economic policy. Yet it is 
not a Big Business party in the sense that Mitsu- 
bishi or Mitsui or the rest support its candidates; 
they know only too well that money spent in its 
support would be thrown away. 


4. Fifty-six-year-old Lieut-Gen Kanji Ishi- 


wara's East Asia Federation is another forlorn- 
hope movement, moldy with anachronism. Ishi- 
wara, member of the General Staff, criticized the 
conduct of the war but not its aims; his tiny band 
hopes, under’ a thin cloak of anti-militarism, to 
keep alive the dream of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. It has not the faintest chance 
of success ; should it accomplish a political miracle 
and win, the Occupation authorities would cer- 
tainly suppress it. In all likelihood, the party 
will die before the ballots are prepared. 

5. Not even the Japanese can straighten out 
the Socialist tangles. Prior to the war, Japan’s non- 
Communist radicals were split between Nippon 
Musanto, Proletarian Party, which was active in 
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the cities, especially among transport workers, and 
which had a strong brownish Nazi tinge, and 
Shakai Taishuto, Social Mass Party, which loosely 
linked farmers, laborites and theorists. Shakai 
Taishuto was the stronger, but suffered fatal 
cleavages. Nominally it was led by the aged Pro- 
fessor Isoo Abe, “Father of Baseball.” but one 
faction looked toward Moscow and the other lis- 
tened to Berlin. All the groups died under police 
clubs when the war broke out. 


The Socialists Emerge 


Scarcely was the ink dry on the surrender 
documents, however, before the Socialists crept 
out of retirement. Perhaps there was a general 
belief that with Russia as a victorious ally radical- 
ism might pay dividends, for strange leaders 
waved the red flag at party meetings. Ichiro Hato- 
yama, for example, mouthed Marxian slogans. 
Marquis Yoshichika Tokugawa, nineteenth of his 
famous line of Shoguns, offered to give all his 
life and fortune if the Socialists would follow him. 
Count Yoriyasu Arima, ex-Minister of Agricul- 
ture, a mystic and allied by marriage with the 
Imperial Family, talked vaguely of a thing called 
Imperial Socialism. 

All of these were turned down, which was 
just as well if Socialism was to survive. The old- 
time leaders, some of whom had been so long in 
retirement that the general public believed them 
dead, returned to head a party that began by dart- 
ing off in opposite directions simultaneously. 

Heading the conservative wing is Toyohiko 
Kagawa, who has shelved his war-time national , 
ism for a new and characteristically impractical 
plan of a Church of International Peace to be 
headed by Japan’s Premier, and who sees Japan’s 
salvation in using machinery on three-acre farms 
and in the dehydration of food. With him is Isoo 
Abe, how an octagenarian returned to the political 
wars, and Bunji Suzuki, who once delighted in 
being called “The Gompers of Japan." 

The leadership shows the innately unrealistic 
character of the right-wing Socialists. Kagawa's 
strong anti-Americanism has been overlooked for 
the moment, but his enemies are sure to dig out a 
most embarrassing series of incidents in which he, 
a pacifist, helped the militarist cause. Abe is genu- 
inely democratic but his age militates against him 
so much that, like Shidehara, he is a figurehead. - 
Suzuki’s checkered course as pensioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce weakens his influence: 
moreover, he too toured the Occident to explain 
the justice of Japan’s course in China. 

. Under the energetic Kanju Kato, newspaper 
man and labor leader who went to jail for his 
aggressive leadership, the left-wing group holds 
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more promise. Instead of coming forward with a 
complete Marxian program, Kato merely pro- 
poses "pure; popular self-government in line with 
the Potsdam Proclamation," which, incidentally, 
any Japanese government must provide if it is to 
be permitted to endure. Government management 
of big business, electrification of industry, relief 
for tenant farmers and unemployment compensa- 
tion are the major goals. 


The Communists 


At the moment, Communism flourishes best. 
The strength stems from three sources: the com- 
parative youth of Red leaders, averaging forty- 
_ five years as against fifty-odd for the Socialists 
and sixty or more for the other parties; the strong 
support of Russia, so firmly entrenched in the 
northern islands that were once Japanese and in 
. Korea, and the fact that several prcletarian leaders, 
such as Susumu Okano, Katsuo Aoyama and Wa- 
taru Kaji, have been experienced in political *f- 
fairs in North China while the war was on. These 
men are no longer theorists but hard-bitten prac- 
tical experts who know exactly what ther wan:. 

Now that Stalinist ideals may be proclaimed 


openly, Japan's eagerness for novelty may be satis- 
fied by experimenting with exciting revolutionary 
programs. Probably thorough-going Communism 
wall be no more than a passing fad, though it may 
burn fiercely for a time, but it will cause headaches 
for the Occupation. The Allied control officers 
cannot well suppress its growth lest our ally, Rus- 
sia, be insulted but, military men being what they 
ame, can they tolerate its triumph? 

Elections are still weeks distant and ‘at this 
writing not even all the candidates have been 
se-ected, but it is possible, even at this early date. 


to sense the coming trend. In all probability, the 


contests will become three-cornered, with the Com- 
munists providing almost all the fever and excite- 
ment, but registering the smallest vote percentage 
of the big three, the Socialists scoring gains but 
no enough to win the victory, and the practised 
poiticians, who will have Big Business backing, 
winning for the Jiyuto. 

Thus, following practices approved in most 
democracies, Japan becomes a liberal and wholly 
reformed nation — or, at least, a sufficiently rea- 
sorable facsimile thereof to satisfy the boys who 
hunger to come home. 


THE LANGUACE PROBLEM 


By C. BURNELL OLDS 


LL AGREE that General MacArthur has been 
doing a magnificent piece of work in Japan. 
But his job will not be finished until he has 
seen to it that something is done about the lan- 
guage problem. That is a tough problem. but 
sooner or later it must be tackled, for Japan's sake 
as well as for our own. 
-~ Let us see what is involved. 

A millennium and a half ago, at the dawn of 
her history, Japan had a perfectly good language 
of her own. It was a primitive language, but it 
was simple, distinctive, mellifluous and fonceful. 
It had never been written down, however, nor had 
any means for this been discovered, until the first 
contact was made with the Chinese culture early 
in the Christian era. Immediately then, intrigued 
by the accomplishments of her powerful neighbor, 
she seized onto the highly perfected system of 
ideograms which had been developed in China, 
apropriated them and at once set out to make 
them her own. 

To do that was no easy matter. as she found 
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out all too soon, and rued it. Here were some 
thousands of infinitely complicated symbols, each 
of them standing for a fairly definite idea and 
brought together in every conceivable com- 
bination for the formation of other ideas. It. was 
not difficult, of course, for the Japanese to fit 
their own words to the new symbols, but they 
were not satisfied with that. Nothing would do 
but they must take over the pronunciations of the 
symbols as the Chinese pronounced them. This 
meant adding to their own stock of polysyllabic 
words an entirely new monosyllabic language, 
with such results as may well be imagined. Basil 
Chamberlain, for many years professor of the 
Japanese language in the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, characterized it as the “most complicated 
system of writing ever evolved upon this planet." 
And any one who has had anything to do with the 
language can bear him out. 

The problem was further complicated by the 
fact that the pronunciation of the ideograms varied 
in different sections of China, and these pronun- 
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ciations were more or less constantly changing. 
This necessitated the making of a choice between 
the various readings that were available, with the 
result that in process of time two or three more 
or less definite pronunciations for each character 
were made standard. With rare exceptions, how- 
ever, these are not the readings that are current 
in China today or, for that matter, in any other 
part of the world. This has effectually isolated the 
Japanese people and has made the Japanese lan- 
guage of the present day a hopeless mixture of 
Chinese and Japanese, together with borrowed 
words from almost every other language, few of 
which any one not a Japanese would be able to 
recognize when spoken, or read when written. 

It is almost inconceivable that any nation of 
alert, ambitious people, such as the Japanese have 
always been, could have had the patience to de- 
velop the system, let alone keep it going through 
all these many hundreds of years. The labor re- 
quired to learn to read and write the thousands of 
characters involved, and to memorize them ex- 
actly so that they will not quickly slip away, is 
unimaginably enormous. No one who has ever at- 
tempted it but knows. No one who has ever hap- 
pened in on a roomful of Japanese school children 
at their writing lesson but has come to realize 
something of what Japan is up against. The pat- 
tern, set by the teacher, is on the blackboard. Two 
or three characters are enough. And there the 
little fellows sit, writing-brush in hand, copying. 
copying, slavishly copying hour after hour until 
perfection is reached. Every stroke has to be made 
exactly right and always in the same order for 
all the many thousands of characters, even a single 
one of which may require a score or more of such 
strokes. 

Do we wonder that one of the most distin- 
guished Japanese educationalists, Dr. Inazo Ni- 
tobe, cried out against the system and declared a 
few years ago in Japan that “a large part of school 
life is spent in mastering some 4,000 characters. 
most of which are pronounced in three or four 
different ways and written in at least three ways” ? 
And then, speaking of the vast waste of energy de- 
manded by the system, he estimated that it takes a 
Japanese student two years more to acquire what 
he learns up through the equivalent of our high 
scHool course than it does our students, solely be- 
cause of the difficulty of the language. Then the 
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doctor went on to say : “That our educational sys- 
tem, elaborate as it is, is frustrated by.the use of 
ideograms is evidenced by the comparatively large 
number of young men who come up for military 
conscription examination at the age of twenty-one 
— that is, seven years after leaving primary schools 
— who have forgotten most of the characters they 
had once learned and have fallen back into illit- 
eracy." 

But the doctor saw a way out of the impasse. 
as many others have done also, both before and 
since. It was nothing less than the shelving of the 
complicated Chinese characters and the substitu- 
tion for them of some simple method of translit- 
eration which would do away with the vast amount 
of unnecessary labor involved and make the lan- 
guage in its written form accessible to all but the . 
completely illiterate. Needless to say, the only 
complete solution of the problem which he could 
see*was the adoption of the roman alphabet, by 
means of which the entire educational system 
might be reshaped and the national literature re- 
cast. 


The Kana System 


. Before considering the merits of this matter, 
however, let us take note of the fact that other 
methods of transliteration have been proposed and 
one of them, the kana system, has been in more 
or less limited use for more than a thousand years. 
The kana are nothing less than simplified Chinese 
characters arbitrarily chosen to represent the vari- 
ous syllabic sounds which the Japanese use in their 
spoken language. The symbols employed are 
fifty-one in number, though with the help of cer- 
tain diacritical marks and various combinations, 
the total number of sound-symbols is increased to 
about seventy. But those are all the sounds there 
are in the language, which fact, as we shall see 
presently, precipitates a difficulty which the Pe- 
king Mandarin, with its four hundred different 
sounds, knows little about, and we English- 
speaking people still less, with our countless thou- . 
sands of possible syllabic combinations. 

The device of making the limited number of 


' kana do duty as sound-symbols in place of the 


thousands of soundless kanji, the term by which 
the Chinese characters are known, seems on the 
face of it quite simple. When, however, it is under- 
stood that these kana are used in two totally dif- 
ferent standard forms, known as the Hiragana 
and the more simplified Katakana, and are written 
variously also in any number of other forms more 
complicated than the kanji themselves, it will be 
seen that by the mere substitution of the kana for 
the kanji the language problem is by no means 
solved. Still, they are better than nothing, and 
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lacking something more practical, they are essen- 
tial. They are used in all texts as connectives be- 
tween kanji, or to indicate case and tense endings. 
Also they are written alongside the kanji that 
-~ enter into new or technical compounds. Otherwise, 
there would be no means of knowing how they 
were to be pronounced. 

But to do away with the kanji entirely and 
subs-itute for them the kana, while not impossible, 
would be at best only a makeshift, for the reason 
that they are utterly inadequate for the translitera- 
tion of most foreign words, inasmuch as every 
. kana sound ends in a vowel. Imagine my surprise 

when, on entering upon my long residence in 
Japan, I soon found my own name spelled cut as 
“Orudzu” and saw the term “modern girl" repro- 
. duced as “modan garu," which, abbreviated, soon 
became “moga.” 

But there is another reason why the kana alone 
would be unsatisfactory, and a similar objectfon 
applies to the roman lettering as well. It is the 
difficulty of distinguishing meaning where the 
same sounds have to co duty over and over, espe- 
cially since most Chinese compounds are made up 
of only two monosyllabic characters. 

. Take a simple illustration. The place-name 
"Kobe" is made up of the two characters which 
mean respectively "god" and “door.” But one 
unfamiliar with Japanese usage, on seeing these 
two characters together, might venture some eight 
different pronunciations before he hit upon the 
right one, for that number of readings is in actual 
use for that combination according to whether it 
designates the name of a river, a mountain, a 
town, 2 man or something else. Furthermore, were 
any Japanese not familiar with the word “Kobe” 
to hear it spoken and be asked to write it. he 
might try half a dozen times, or half a hundred 
times, before he succeeded in writing it correctly, 
for the syllable “Ko” at least, represented in kana 
by a perfectly meaningless symbol, is written in 
Chinese by as many different characters as thax. 

Here is one other illustration. A novice, say, 
sees these three characters together: BAA . 
He looks them up in the dictionary. He finds the 
first character H easily, for it is one ef the 
two hundred and fourteen radicals under which all 
Chinese characters are arranged. It is made up of 
four strokes. It means sun or day. Transliterated 
into roman letters it becomes fih if pure Chinese, 
nicht or jitsu i Japanese-Chinese and hi if pure 
Japanese. 

The second character Kk means origin, 
ground, real, or a book. It is pen in pure Chinese, 
hon or pon in Japanese-Chinese, and moto in pure 
Japanese. It comes under the radical for tree 





Æ- The line shows that the tree rests on the 
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greund. What could be more appropriate ? 

The third character A is also a radical and 
is read jen, nin or jin, and hito or tami, respec- 
tively, in the three different forms. It means man, 
person or people. See the characterizing legs. 

Now, how shall we pronounce the combina- 
tion? No one could guess who did not know. We 
learn at last, however, that it is pronounced 
Nihonjin, or Nipponjin, or Nippon no hito, or 
Nippon no tami. As for the meaning of the several 
elements, they are sun, origin and person, which 
amounts, of course, to a Japanese, or the Japanese 
people. 

You may count yourself lucky to have found 
the characters in the dictionary so easily. You 
would not have been so fortunate if any one of 
them had been made up of twenty strokes, say, - 
with not the slightest clue as to which of the two 
hundred and fourteen radicals might include it. 
At ast, after wasting fifteen or twenty minutes, 
you find it perhaps under a radical that is itself 
mace up of seventeen strokes, which, joined to 
nine more characterizing strokes, you find in this 
form, fr E. which means yobu, or “to call.” 
But if, as would have been quite likely, you had 
fourd the character written in the first place in 
any one of the many abbreviated forms, you might 
have searched for it until doomsday and then not 
have found it. 

The above indicates some of the difficulties 
invclved, whether the kana alone or the kanji 
alone are used. Both have to be used as the lan- 
guage is at present. 

But if an educated Japanese to the manor bori 
enccunters such difficulty in reading his own lit- 
erature, think of the foreigner who essays the task, 
whether his text is written in kana alone, kanji 
alone, or both. If everything were written in kana 
only, however, he might be able to make the grade 
after a fashion. For in that case he could be rea- 
sonably sure that, with the kanji abolished, the 
vocabulary of the language would have been so 
far simplified that the man in the street could 
understand it. The resulting blessing of such sim- 
plification need not be argued. It would be a boon 
to all concerned, the native and the foreigner alike. 
But if, on the other hand, our poor foreigner is 
confned to the kanji only, as is practically the case 
at present, what hope is there for him? (4. 

On the whole, therefore, there can be little 
doubt, even if the kana were made to do sole duty, 
as tc the beneficial effects of the entire abolition of 
the xanji from the educational system and from 
current literature. Think of the vast amount oi 
enerzy that would be saved for future generations 
of Japanese who, it may be supposed, will have 
something more to do in the' coming days than 4 
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everlastingly to bone kanji, if they are to keep up 
with the rest of the world. 

But, having come thus far, why let any 
Japanese permit himself to think that with his 
kanji abolished — and who does not wish that ? — 
he can possibly get on with his kana in place of 
them? Why not go all the way, as Nitobe did, 
and as thousands of others have done, and adopt 
the roman alphabet, and thus come into line with 
most of the progressive nations of the world? 
Nothing that man has ever invented has accom- 
plished the purpose in view better. Is it not, then, 
manifest destiny, and the step at least that all must 
take sooner or later if the “One World" of which 
we all dream is to eventuate? 


The Romanization Movement 


There was a time when the Japanese were 
keen for it. In the early days of western influence 
if students didn't take over English bodily and 
seek their instruction through it as a medium, they 
were more than willing to espouse the romaniza- 
- tion program. Soon books and papers were pub- 
lished in it and were circulated and read widely. 
In 1888 the Roman Letter Association was or- 
ganized and flair for it grew. Then the movement 
lost momentum and the interest in it was all but 
extinguished. But that was not because Japanese 
students and Japanese scholars who were free to 
express an opinion had lost their desire for it or 
their conviction that Japan needed it, but because 
of the military program which developed all too 
soon, and swept everything that smacked of liber- 
alism into the discard. 

Why do the militarists and their satellites hold 
on to their kanji? Why but that the kanji are not 
western, even if they are not their own; while the 
roman alphabet is. Why, further, should they 
abandon;their precious anachronistic system of 
writing when it is beginning to prove itself the 
most perfect secret code ever invented for keeping 
the rest of the world completely in the dark as to 
what they are doing and what they are planning? 
Yes, n0 doubt the militarists are quite content to 
have their language remain just as it is, and by 
the same token our administrators should be just 
as keen to adopt methods that will forestall what 
may well be worse even than what has been. 

y Our method thus far of controlling the situa- 
tion has hardly been realistic. We have done our 
best, until victory might be ours. We have set 
our brightest young men, both in the Army and 
in the Navy, to studying Japanese. We have 
pumped them full of Japanese, giving them the 
best teachers available, and excluding every other 
interest. Progress has been made too, achieve- 
, ments that are truly phenomenal. But who of us 
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who knows Japan thinks that we shall thus suc- 
ceed in preventing the wool from being pulled over 
our eyes. 

No, our future, as well as that of the Japanese, 
is linked up with the problem of the Japanese lan- 
guage far more than we have thus far allowed 
ourselves to think, and the time is coming, if it 
has not already come, to attack this problem. 

Can the reform advocated be effected? Yes, 
provided due regard be given to the important 
matter of face-saving. Coercion will not do it — 
pressure from the West. But persuasion will. Then 
the Japanese will do it themselves. A conference 
must be arranged, providing for the attendance of 
all the leading educators. The problem, then, will 
be thrown into their lap and the decision will be 
up to them. Eventually they will vote for the com- 
plete elimination of the kanji from the elementary 
public school system, though it may have to be 
eféected gradually. For a substitute, there will be 
many who will advocate the exclusive use of the 
kana, as being more Japanese. In the end, how- 
ever, romanization will carry the day and eman- 
cipation will begin at once. No legislation regard- 
ing the disuse of the kanji, other than to abolish 
them from the primary grades, may be necessary. 
They will be politely kicked upstairs into the ccl- 
leges and other higher schools, just as our Greek 
and Latin have been. As for other desiderata, 
nature may be counted on to take its course. 
Newspapers must have readers to succeed. Their 
editors will see to it that they are printed in the 
language that the people can read. So with all 
shop-signs, names, public notices and the like. If 
romanized Japanese becomes the only intelligible 
language of the man in the street, every book or 
paper that he reads, or is expected to read, will 
soon find its way into romanized Japanese. 

As for the result abroad, a new era of interest 
in Japan and in things Japanese will set in speed- 
ily, for in its new form the Japanese language vrill 
be found to have suddenly become, instead of the 
most difficult language on earth, one of the easiest. 
This will put Japan on the map as she has never 
been before, with easy access to her literature, her 
art and her culture. Soon Japanese language - 
courses will be set up in many of our colleges and 
universities, and lecturers from Japan, the expo- 
nents of her culture, will be in demand. In return, 
at Japan's own request, our own best lecturers 
and teachers will accept invitations to her higher 
schools of learning. Thus fraternization will de- 
velop and the new day that must come will come. 

Is the picture an overly rosy one? Doubtless, 
for there are tremendous difficulties in the way. 
Still, it is a way out, and it deserves to have its 
enthusiastic advocates. 
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Women roasting taro for c feast at Malu' u, Malaita . Di: 


Feasting Is a Community Affair in the 


In a “civilized” community rich men hoard their weaith in ste 
banks and the dire results may threaten an entire economy. In S th T p f 

a tribal community wealth consists usually of foodstuffs which ou wes aci IC 
will not keep. Hence the rich man — who, since gardens must 

be cultivated, is likely to hawe many wives — celebrates a ? 

birth, a coming-of-age, a wedding, or a house-building by in- 

viting his fellow villagers to magnificent feast, at which 

special dances are performed and every one ects all he can 


Cooking in a ground oven made of red-hot stones, Wogeo, New Guinea 


arving the féstive pigs, Guadolcanel 





od, Guadalcanal 





Constructing a special platform to display great piles of food festooned with 
flowers and leaves and strings of red fruit, at a feast in Wogeo, New Guinea 


Distributing coconuts in Ontong, Java. In many Pacific communities the guests take 
their food home to eat, lest an enemy should work sorcery over the crumbs and peelings 





The Cosmos of a Tibetan Lama 


An Interview by YONGDEN LAMA 


PERIOD Of transition is always interesting ; 

and when it offers fanciful eastern lore 

and modern data apprehended at random 
by old-style scholars of Central Asia, it cannot but 
be highly picturesque. For this reason I gladly 
seized the opportunity of hearing an old lama 
traveler talk about cosmography and astronomy 
as he understood them. The man had visited Mon- 
golia and India, and in the latter country particu- 
larly he had met professors and university gradu- 
ates conversant with modern science. 

We began to speak about the earth. The lama 
had purchased a small globe and he moved i$ on 
the table. “Now,” he said, “that is what foreign 
learned ones call the world, or at least our earth, 
for they tell me there are other small balls like this 
in space. But—ha, ha, ha, that ball our earth!” 
And the old lama laughed heartily. 

“And, according to you, how does our earth 
look ?" I asked. 

“The earth," he firmly declared, “is not round. 
It is lat. But do not think it is flat and thin and 
even as a sheet of paper. When I say it is flat, I 
mean that it extends for immeasurable distances 
in the four directions without curling on itself as 
do the globes which foreigners say are a true like- 
ness of the earth. There are elevations and de- 
pressions on the earth’s surface, the mountains and 
the abysses filled by the oceans. 


The Twelve Continents 


“In the middle of the earth is Mount Meru. 
Its base is not standing on the surface of the earth 
on which we men and animals are moving. It is 
rooted at the very bottom of the unfathomable 
depth of the ground which is immediately under 
our feet. The space occupied by this greund is 
extremely small compared with the space occupied 
by the base of Meru. It is just like the pavement 
which surrounds a big building. This table-like 
earth is supported by intersected winds, which are 
themselves supported by primordial fire. In that 
way the earth cannot fall into the void space. 

“Around the Meru, there is a deep depression 
of ground filled by an ocean. Surrounding the 
Mert on the narrow platform which juts from it 
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are four large continents and eight small ones. 

“The most excellent of these continents is Lho 
Jambu ling. It includes the countries which for- 
eigners call Asia and Europe. Its inhabitants are 
the most intelligent, wise and learned men who 
exist. All Sages, the Buddha, the Indian pandit 
phiosophers and those Sages whom Chinese rev- 
erence, are born on that continent. And also these 
lesser wise yet great men whom foreigners honor, 
Ishu (Jesus) and Mohammed. 

“The second continent is Nub palang chód. 
Prebably that which foreigners call Africa. It is a 
country of plenty and its inhabitants could live 
there very happily, but their stupidity prevents 
then from taking advantage of their favorable 
abode. I have heard that their children, when they 
grow up, forget who are their parents, just as 
animals do. And so fathers marry their daughters 
anc sons marry their mothers. 

“The third continent is Chang da mi nien. 
Maybe it is that which is called America, if Ameri- 
ca really exists as a separate continent and is not a 
projection of Lho Jambu ling in a wide lake. The 
Americans whom we see are quite like Philings 
from Bilate ( Englishmen from London). The in- 
habitants of Chang da mi nien are different. They 
are never ill, and they live several hundred years. 
However, to each of them it happens at the end of 
hundreds of years that he hears a strange sound, 
similar to no known sound, and awe-inspiring. It 
is -he noise which the constituent parts of his 
bocy make when beginning to break loose. And 
he who hears it understands that he is going to die 
in Chang da mi nien and that the energy liberated 
by the breaking up of the assemblage of the 
parts which makes his person is going to construct 
a new assemblage elsewhere. This causes a deep 
sorrow to the denizens of that continent. it is the 
only one which they experience during their very 
lonz life. This description does not appear to 
aprly to Americans; for this reason I pe that 
America is Chang da mi nien. This continent 
must be elsewhere. | ! 

“As for the fourth continent, Shar lus paag- 
spa, there exists on the foreign maps and globes a 
sort of big island which is called Australia, but it 
does not seem large enough to be called a corti- 
nert. What kind of men live there? Once foir 
men were shown to me; they were soldiers and I 
was told they were Australians. They too looket 
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like Englishmen. So that, regarding the situation 
of the fourth continent, I am also in doubt. 

“The eight small islands which exist around 
the Meru, between the large continents, may be 
England, Japan, Ceylon and others. 


Atoms and Microbes 


“But I have another idea which I think is the 
correct one. All that exists is made of dulthags 
(atoms). This has been discovered long ago by 


Indian pandits and amongst us Tibetans, there 


are Gomchens (contemplative anchorites) who 
actually see that things are not solid masses but 
aggregates of whirling particles which move con- 
tinually. Well, I wonder if, after all, there is not 
a little truth in what thé foreigners think when 
they picture our earth as a globe alike to this.” 

Then the good lama began again to play with 
the globe and after a while he resumed. 

“This may be... and, then, that round mass 
made of dulthags which the foreigners believe to 
be the earth is but a dulthag itself amongst many 
others of which the true earth is made. And hear- 
ken here! this may be only one of the continents or 
even one of the smaller islands which exist around 
the Meru. Then we need not wonder about Amer- 
icans looking like Englishmen and so on. All men 
from Asia, Europe, America and elsewhere do all 
belong to the same Jambudvipa. As for Chang da 
mi nien, Nub pilang chéd, and Shar lus phagspa, 
they are other continents out of our reach. 

“The earth is immense, it includes numerous 
dry lands separated by oceans. The oceans on 
which foreig1ers travel are but lakes. And when 
you consider that this globe is but an atom you 
can understind how men can go round it in a few 
days. But no man can reach the extremities of 
the earth. The duration of twenty human lives 
would notbe sufficient to travel over that distance. 

“The Meru which rises in the middle of the 
earth exends as far above the surface of our 
ground platform as it does below it. A height 
beyondall possible measurement from the bottom 
of it D its summit, roads are circling in spiral. 
And i$ summit is an immense flat ground. On it 
the sui and moon change their course when, after 
havi ascended along the turning road, they 
clim} down. All along this road are various 
courries inhabited by different beings. 

"As for the sun, it is a really living sentient 
beig, the very life and mind of the Meru. It is 
no made of a burning liquid as some foreigners 
sg, it is a globe of solid fiery iron. If it were to 
de we and all the beings who are on the Meru and 
round it would die also. When the sun is travel- 
ng up and down, this is caused by the Meru 

breathing in and out. The Meru is a very intelli- 
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gent person! it speaks and its discourses are full 
of wisdom and high knowledge, but we are unable 
to perceive its voice." 

Here, I ventured to interrupt the lama. "It 
seems," I said, “that we are also unable to see the 
gigantic Meru. I have never heard about any one 
who had described it." 

The old man jumped, laughing contemptuous- 
ly. “Tell me," he said, “you who have traveled in 
Europe and read the books of the foreigners, do 
you not believe that there exist some beings called 
microbes which are so small that the scientists 
have to use peculiar implements to see them ?" 

“There are such beings," I agreed. 

The lama triumphed. “Then,” he replied, “de 
you think that one of these beasts so puny that our 
eyes cannot see them, can see the whole of our 
body in which they dwell. That they can conceive 
any idea about it?” 

**Tt is most doubtful," I said. 

"And what do you think you are, you and I 
and the other men? are microbes, and no 
more on the earth. How could we see it? But 
there are some great ones who have raised them- 
selves above the common human condition, They 
enjoy lags thong (superior or more powerful 
sight). Such ones see the Meru and many other . 
things hidden to us. I have known two of them, 
and King Gesar, also, could see the Meru. This al- 
lowed him to travel through the air without meet- 
ing with any accident, because he could avoid the 
various peaks and spurs of the Meru. 


Travel in the Air 


"How did he travel? you may ask. In a very 
light wooden boat, and he used the different kinds 
of air, the thick, the thin, the cool, the warm, to 
support and give speed to his boat. The stupid 
Tibetans thought he was a demon and, since they 
would not let themselves be taught, Gesar hurled 
his boat into a chasm in the mountains. 

"Now foreigners fly in the air, but they must 
have oil to feed their boat, and when this is ex- 
hausted the boat has no more strength, it falls 
down and with it the men who are in it. 

“They meet also with another accident, and 
as to this one, they do not know its cause. The 
sun is the cause, but I must first tell you some more 
about it. I have told you that the sun travels on 
the roads which encircle the Meru in a spiral-like - 
manner. Each tour of the sun around the Meru 
produces day and night. Its moving up and down 
on these roads produces summer and winter. The ` 
sun warms the Meru to its bottom, deep, deep 
below the surface of the earth, and it warms the 
continents and islands which lie around the Meru. 

"However, the sun which we see is not the 
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true sun, it is but a reflected image of the sun of 
the Meru. This reflection and the rays of the 
sun travel for a very long time through the sky 
before we perceive them. On their way they are 
hindered by the thick blue air they must eross. 

‘When the sun rays hit the thick blue air, some 
of them cannot pierce it: they are thrown back 
and proceed towards other worlds. Those that pass 
through the barrier of thick blue air warm the air 
but cnly the surface of it. Their strength is not 
powerful enough to penetrate deeper. It cannot be 
compared with the strength of the rays coming 
directly from the real sun without meeting any 
obstacle. 

“And, now, I shall tell you that all these rays 
of light are not perceived by our eyes. Some are 
invisible, but all of them carry energy. They are 
. like running streams crossing the sky in all direc- 
tions. While some of them may be crossed: without 
difficulty, others repulse violently anything wh&ch 
comes in contact with them or even comes in their 
vicinity. So I think that many airplane crashes 
the cause ef which cannot be explained come from 
the fact that these planes have knocked themselves 
against one of these streams of solar energy. And 
note that these are not always luminous, they work 
. as well during the night. 

"When * was in India an niig friend of 
mine took me in a beautiful building to drink tea 
and eat cakes. Many people were there, and we 








thing looking that way, b 


could not find a free table and chairs. My friend 
was going to and fro looking for seats. Then | 
saw a table at which nobody was seated. So I 
preceeded quickly towards it and I knocked. my- 
self against a clear glass panel which partitioned a 
part of the hall. Everybody laughed and made fun 
of me. Well, that is what happens to some 
aviators; they just run on some barrier-like rays 
which they cannot perceive and they are knocked 
down. 

“Just one word more about the Meru. Indian 
professors have endeavored to convince me that 
the earth is round. They said that people standing 
on the highest mountains which rise on the sur- 
face of the earth, or traveling high in the sky, in 
airplanes, have seen that'the earth curved down at 
the horizon. It may be that they have seen some- 
tif this was not entire- 
ly an illusion, what they saw was not the bending 
of a round earth, it was the ground lowering it- 
self at the edge of the immense ditch filled with 
ocean, which surrounds the Meru. 

“I could tell you many more things, though I 
am out an ignorant old man. I have heard them 
from the lips of some men who see directly that 
about which they speak. If you had the super- 
normal eye, my friend, you would see the Meru 
and all that exists outside ottr own world; the 
realm of the pure form and the realm of the form- 
less as well." 


The Lama Rides a Jeep 


By WILLIAM L. BROWN 


VERY YEAR for the past century, a strange pro- 
- cession has made its way from the snows and 
glaciers of the high Himalayas down to the 
hot plains of India. It isa party of Tibetans: high 
lamas riding shaggy mountain ponies, village 
headmen, porters carrying food and gifts. They 
come to meet with British representatives at Ula- 
guri, a small village in Assam — to exchange gifts 
and renew pledges made in an Anglo-Tibetan 
- treaty that is a hundred years old. This year, on 
the centenary of the ceremony, I was one of a hand- 
ful of Americans from a near-by airbase who were 
invited to attend. 

The Indian political officer who had invited us 
explained that in early days the hill tribes of the 
frontier frequently looted Indian villages down in 
the plains, assisted by tribesmen far back in Tibet. 
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British troops could subdue the hill ttibes, but 
coulc reach the Tibetans only at great expense and 
trouble. It was easier to sign a treaty wih them, 
providing for an annual exchange of gifts t insure 
the peace. The British promised to give fiv thou- 
sand silver rupees annually, plus one hundrid and 
twenty bottles of whiskey. 

The ceremony was to take place in a grovtout- 
side the village. Chairs were being set near a able 
when we arrived : a row on one side for the Brtish 
officials and, on the other, a row for the Tibetins. 
On the table were the century-old treaty, a batle 
of gin and two porcelain cups. . 

Besides the Indian official, an English rept 


sentative of the Crown was present. Gurkha soi 


diérs were posted around the grove to keep the 
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curious villagers back. 
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Presently, from up the road we heard a tinkling 
of bells, a thumping of drums and the shrill whine 
of Tibetan mountain horns. Then the procession 
came into view, in all its medieval splendor. The 
leader, beating on a goatskin drum, was followed 
by the horn players; next came the two high lamas, 
dressed in crimson and gold, and riding on small, 
shaggy ponies ; then about twenty village headmen 
in heavy black felt garments, trudging along in the 
burning sun. Women and porters—also walking— 
trailed behind. 

Throughout the ceremony, the two high lamas 
sat opposite the British officials in silent dignity, 
sipping gin from the porcelain cups. The Indian 
official made a long speech, through an interpreter, 
and had his men spread © t the bags of silver and 
the one hundred and twenty bottles of whiskey on 
the ground, Then the attendants unloaded the Ti- 
betans' presents. which included a ring of gold 
wire about eight inches long, a shaggy pony, four 
yak's tails, some coarse goat-hair blankets, two 
baskets of red peppers, a basket of mountain 
oranges and some scarves of the sheerest silk. 
Finally the lamas rose. pressed their signet rings 
to wax on the peace document. and the ceremony 
was over. It had lasted about an hour. 

After the Tibetan party had gone back to their 
camp a half milegup the road, the Indian official 
suggested that wé make them a visit. Excited at 
the prospect, we started off in our trusty jeep— 
at the same time wondering just how we should 
talk to Tibetan high lamas. 

The temporary camp consisted of a dozen 
bamboo wicki-ups. We were admitted. with due 
ceremony, into a hut hung with bright saddle 
blankets and silk trappings, in the center of which 
the lamas were perched cross-legged on a raised 
table, still dressed in their ceremonial robes. With 
the most casual dignity. they were eating oranges 
—peeling them and throwing the rinds on the 
floor. ! 

We sat down on the floor on bright woolen 
rugs. The lamas towered above us. I had never 
before seen men with such regal reserve; they 
radiated f es and authority. They had good 
ready smiles, too—even laughed occasionally Over 
some joke. They ordered a servant to hand each 
of us.an orange and gravely accepted American 
cigarettes. We talked through a Chinese inter- 
preter, and the lamas, each of whom was supreme 
ruler over his monastery, told us about their coun- 
try. A monastery, we discovered, was a district. 
When we asked the size of the population, one of 
the lamas explained that there were seventeen 
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A lama completes his first ride in a jeep 


thousand monks in his monastery, and each family 
provided one monk. 

We asked the interpreter to say that we were 
not British, but Americans. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion, he turned to us a.trifle embarrassed and 
said the lamas had never heard of America. But 
he had told them we were from a country far across | 
the sea, and owned the big birds that roared across 
their mountains occasionally. 

Running out of conversation, we invited the 
lamas for a ride in the jeep. They came outside and 
looked the contraption over, like a couple of young- 
sters, and laughingly appeared to be daring each 
other to get in. At last they both climbed in the 
front seat. When the engine started, I thought they 
were going to Climb out again, but the driver had 
the vehicle under way too soon. The lamas clung 
on for dear life. When the jeep returned, they were 
laughing like children ; they climbed out and peered 
into the headlights through cupped hands to see 
what made the thing run. 

One of our officers asked one lama how many 
ponies he would give for the jeep. Sensing a joke, 
the lama—with gravity, but with a sparkle in his 
eyes—said that he would give forty ponies, but we 
would have to de jeep to Tibet. 
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HIMALAYAN VILLAGE——THROUGH FOUR MILES OF BREATH-TAKING SCENERY 
SUCH AS THIS, LIITTLE TWAN CARRIED HIS BISCUITS EVERY SUNDAY MORNING 





Unhappy Orphan 


By TWAN YANS 


HOUSEBOY IN INDIA: Il 


Editors Note: Last month Twan Yang, son of a 
Chinese father and a Tibetan mother, told of his 
birth and early childhood in the Himalayan vil- 
lage of Kalimpong. Twan Yang's manuscript was 
partiallv handwritten and partially dictated, in the 
English which he was taught in his eighteenth 
year by his Dutch master Johan van Manen. 


the family in whose care he had put me. 

My father had left seven hundred ru- 

pees, four or five maunds of corn flour, many 
maunds of brown Indian sugar and of white sugar, 
cooking oil and many tins of cigarettes, and 
matches, anc his good clothes and my mother’s 
clothes, earrings and a golden-gau, instruments for 
biscuit-making and tools for carpentry. And there 
was money to come from the customers and at 
home in the cash box. One of my father’s friends 
told me my father had told him there was seven 
.hundred rupees in the house, but I did not learn 
this till two years afterwards. My adoptive mother 
took all this money. She opened a shop to make 
biscuits like mv father's. I showed her all I knew of 


^ FTER MY FATHER’S FUNERAL I went back to 


the way to mix sugar and oil and water and flour. ` 


At last she understood and made them as well as 
my father had done. Gradually they got back my 
father's old customers. 

For two or three months this Nanni Amala 
treated me as her own son. One day she said to 
' me: "Son Twan Yang, if any one comes to say 
that you-should go with him, don't do it. And if 
Mr. Tharchin asks you to go to read in the Homes 
School, say that you do not want to." I was only 
seven and did not know any better, so I agreed. 
One evening I was called to the mission meeting 
house. A big elder of the church and Dr. Knox 
and Mr. Tharchin asked me whether I wanted to 
stay with Nanni Amala or go to study in the 
Homes School. I said: “No, Mr. Tharchin, I am 
quite happy here with Nanni Amala and her fam- 
ily." They asked me twice: “Are you quite happy 
there?" My adoptive mother, who was also a 
Christian, was pushing me from behind and whis- 
pered: “Say yes. sir." So I said: “Yes, sir.” 
After that I was happy with her for a short time 
and then they put me to do the housework. I had 
to work hard and was often beaten. It was a ter- 
rible life. Then I began to understand that I must 
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have done evil in my previous life and had now 
to pay for it in difficulties. 


Duties of a Seven-Year-Old 


My adoptive father worked in the Industrial 
School and earned thirty rupees monthly. Three 
of my adoptive brothers worked at the same place, 
two in the same department as their father, mak- 
ing leather bags, and the other as a carpenter. My 
younger brother, who had received a Christian 
name, Philip, was reading in school, and my adop- 
tive, sister, called Lancho and ten years old, was 
working at home like me. I had to clean all the 
dishes and pots of the morning tea, the afternoon 
lunch and the evening meal. I had to bring water 
from the tap in the road, in buckets, once in the 
morning and once in the evening, and had each 
time to fill a large copper vessel at home because 
the water was shut off from ten in the morning 
till three in the afternoon. Furtaer, I had to go 
to the bazar morning and evening to buy meat 
and vegetables. Sister Lancho had always to sit 
at the stall near our door to sell monkey nuts and 
biscuits and sweets of many kinds, and cheap ciga- 
rettes and matches. At home Mother cooked the 
food and sometimes washed the children's clothes, 
all except mine, and also sometiraes looked after 
the shop. The whole responsibility for the house 
rested on her. The house contained two large 
rooms and a veranda. My father and mother and 
my sister slept in one room; we bcys in the other, 
near the oven on the floor, or on the veranda. My 
adoptive mother did not make any difference be- 
tween me and the other children when giving out 
food, but I did not get as much as I wanted, and 
I dared not ask for more for fear of being beaten. 

Sometimes I had also to look after the stall 
at our door when my sister took a -est inside. On 
market days I had to go to sell our sweets and 
things at the same stand which we had kept on 
from my father's time, I had to get up early, at 
five o'clock in the morning, and the first thing I 
had to do was to go for water from the tap or I 
would not get a place in the line. 

About a year or a year and a half after I had 
come to live with this family, our brother Twan 
Ku, Nanni Amala’s second son, lost his place 
in the workshop because of some foolishness, and 
then the elder son, Kua Yen Pu, also lost his work 
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there. Now there were only two wage earrcers in 
the hcuse, and their sarnings were no: swñcient 
to support so many persons. My mother’s busi- 
ness of sweets and biscuits was not very proatable 
at this time but she had to do her best witr it. 

A cinema house had recently been balt in 
Kalimpong, large eroagh to hole four lindred 
peogle, and my mothe- had contrazied to xeep a 
stall to sel! our sweets and things there. The gate- 
keeper of the cinema was our neighbor, zud this 
meant that he always gave me a ckance tc see the 
pictures, but often I had no time <a go. 

And so that is the way in which we made our 
living in those old days in Kalir pong. 

Qn Saturday night we would zH haveto work 
hard until ten or elzven. Some of us weald peel 
the monkey nuts to make sweets, some wcnld bake 
biscuits, and some crt them intc shape a. molds. 
On other evenings we went to bed az eight thirty 
or nine, and would be fast asleep before zen. ° 


Taking the Biscuifs to Payung 


Among our ol- customers was the Leeper of 
an eating shop at Payung. When I wzs nearly 
seven years old, my father had sic to næ: "T wan 
Yang, you are now a big boy, so vou rust take 
the biscuits every Sunday to Pascng." I was still 
very small, but ir. the hills ever small boys have 
brave legs, and I fel: rather pro.1l to do this work. 
I did iz for about three months betore my father 
cied, and then conzinued it afterward. Lzery week 
on Sunday morning I would pat so mery biscuits 
ir a bambco basket which held apott twelve dozen. 
it felt to me to weigh about ter pcuac& I carried 
zhe basket on my back, kept ir place bz a bamboo 
scrap on the forecead. I took a s-ronz stick and 
set out on my leeg walk at adut seven o'clock. 
» (On summer mornings the clear sy, and the 
fine view of the Fills Et up by the rays of the sun, 
the rich green of the trees, the blowinz of the cool 
wind from the no-theast, the singing xf the many 
birds winging up and down tne hillsid* were very 
pleasant for my living young soul. ar this early 
hour there were few people about. Cr. my way I 
would meet a group of four Tibetan beggars pray- 
ing while clapping their hancs to the tune of their 
prayers, and I would smell -he incerse which the 
householders b--n at this fime of -3e morning. 
The distance to Payung from &alimoong is about 
seven miles. I siepped out briskly tcvards Tirpai 
Hill, where there is a smaB village near the Ti- 
. beran monastery. From this pert cf the hill the 
view toward Kz'impong is mst beatiful. Toward 
the north is the great Himzlayan srow mountain, 
Kanchenjunga. The sun's iays made the snows 
glare and glit--r, sc that no eve cot kd look longer 
-at them than = minute. Using my stick at every 
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ster for ease in walking I felt happy whilst pro- 
ceeding on my way, whistling and heading for the 
hill of the Homes. Sometimes I was overtaken by 
some man and we would talk while I did my best 
to xeep rece with him. Often in such company it 
would not seem too long to arrive at my destina- 
tion. On summer days, near the Homes, I found 
everywhere terrible leeches and caterpillars. I often 
saw greem snakes under the dry leaves fallen on 
the road, but they quickly slid away. I always | 
carried a catapult and small stones in my pocket 
to aim zt a snake from a distance. Every three or 
four hundred yards I used to take a good rest. 

I wculc reach my destination after about 
four herrs’ walking uphill. When I reached the 
shoulder of the last hill I would hear from a dis- 
tance the sheep and the cows, and the cocks crow- 
ing. Then I would quicken my steps with a feeling 
cf satisfaction that I had come to the end of my 
fears ard troubles. Our kind customer, who was 
a Sherpa. would welcome me and count the bis- 
cuits, taen give me tea and some Indian corn 
-oasted in the fire. His little wooden teashop was 
made for the travelers who go up and down this 
way, most of them charcoal sellers. 

After resting for about fifteen minutes I would 
get ud to start my seven-mile walk homeward. 
Before my good-bying, the wife of the shopkeeper 
used to give me some Indian corn and one long 
sugar zane to chew on the way. The shopkeeper’ 
was usually very busy with his customers, giving 
tea and biscuits or other food. He had two serv- 
ants, 5oth boys, and a girl, who worked in the 
fields with his wife. 

U» to now I have only spoken of summertime. 
How well do I remember my difficulties and sor- 
rows in the winter season with the snow low on 
the Himalayan slopes! I had not even warm clothes 
suck as other boys were wearing. My clothing had * 
been torn everywhere. anc the cold wind crept 
in tnrough the holes, “cold but scft,” as the Ne- 
pali deople say. [:was then walkirg with chatter- 
ing etn and chilled all the way. 


Co Boys and a Python 


-xcept for the change in the weather, dry or 
wet. het or cold, this walk was nearly always the 
sane. But sometimes something unusual happened 
which I remember very clearly. 

* About two miles from the Homes hill there is 
a hamlet of a few houses, with a bench for travel- 
ers to rest on and also a spring for the thirsty. 
Onz Sunday morning I put my basket on the 
ber:ch and then went to the spring near by to have 
a drink, In this place I would always see cow boys 
pleying in the road. While I was drinking, one 


or the cow boys stole some biscuits from my bas- 
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ket and ran away down the hill with two or more 
biscuits. I had my catapult with me, and I aimed 
a shot at his back with a stone. I made a good hit 
and he fell down. Then I went on. 

On my return I saw that all the cow boys were 
waiting for me at the roadside with sticks in their 
hands. I saw them from far away and took out 
my catapult while filling my pockets with stones. 
When I came near they saw the catapult in my 
hand and they said and did nothing, but when 
I had gone a little farther they began to abuse 
me. I put my basket down and aimed at them with 
my catapult. They then threw stones back at me, 
and so the fight continued for some time. At last 
I got away and I returned safely home. 

After this fight I used to take some friends 
with me to the customer's shop to protect me on 
the way. They were Be-si and a dumb boy called 
Gyalpo Tshering, which means King Long-life. 
This boy was the son of a rich merchant, a Chi- 
nese, but his mother was Tibetan and of high 
family. He was about my own age, a good friend 
of mine for many years and a neighbor. He could 
hear and understand well but could not speak. 
Be-si was a year younger than I was. 

These boys were very good friends and when- 
ever I wanted them to accompany me they would 
come. I had -eceived permission from both their 
fathers. When returning home we would steal 
Indian corn and roast it by a fire made from 
wood we collected. Or sometimes we would bring 
it to Be-si's house and eat it there. 

But this was not the only kind of trouble I 
had. One day, as I was returning, I felt very tired 
and sat down on a stone by the roadside. Sud- 
denly I saw right in front of me a large snake 
hanging from the branches of a tree. Very luckily 
a charcoal burner came by. I stopped him and told 
him about the snake. At the same time three more 
charcoal sellers arrived. So they said: “Let us 
drive it away, that we may not be attacked on our 
return.” Saying this, one or two took their kukris 
from their cases and the others whe had no kukris 
took long sticks to protect themselves. I also took 
a stick. The snake was indeed a very large one, 
and, as I learned later, called a python. We went 
close to it, made a great noise, and suddenly it 
crept away from the tree. I was a very lucky boy 
not to have come within the sight of this terrible 
enemy. I trembled all the way but it was my good 
luck to come safely home without meeting an- 
other python. 

When I told all this to my adoptive mother, 
she said : "I know the secret meaning of your tale. 
You don't want to go again to our customer." 

"No, Mothez," I said, "but there are many 
snakes, and so I am afraid." 
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But she exclaimed. “Be quiet. This is al 
nonsense. I don't want to hear any more.’ 


A Family Rich in Kindness 


I was longing to run away from home to es- 
cape its drudgery. Next to our own stand at the 
Saturday market was one of an old Nepali whc 
came weekly to sell vegetables and milk. He haa 
been my father's friend and had always been very 
kind to me. One day I took my courage in both 
hands and spoke to him about my difficult life at 
home, how my adoptive mother was scolding and 
beating me and was making me work all day long. 
I told him that I wanted to run away if I could. 
.. "Well, son." he said, "that is a very bad busi- 
ness, and I do not think it 1s good for you to run 
away. They may fetch you back, and then you will 
only have more trouble. Life is always difficult, 
and that is not changed by being in another placc. 
However, I understand your difficulty, so I will 
make a suggestion. You may come with me to my 
house and stay there for the night. Then you will 
know how to find your way there, and if at any 


time your troubles become too great you can comce , 


to me and I will see what I can do for you." 

“Baye,” I said, which means Grandfather, “this 
is very good of you, and I thank you very much. 
I will certainly come with you.” 

So at about half-past three, when the market 
came to an end and the people who lived at a 
great distance had to leave to be home before 
dark, he packed up all his things in his baskets 
and I gave all that was left of my things to my 
adoptive brother to take home. I told him 1 was 
not coming home but did not explain further. 

Then we five people. Rai Baje and his wife, 
their two young sons. who were cf my age, and I, 
left the market for the Malh Valley, about six 
miles down the hillside. I was so grateful that I 
asked permission to carry one of the baskets. 

At that time of the year darkness comes very 
early and soon it was twilight. Rai Baje and his 
wife were very kind to me and told me to tell 
them if my load was too heavy, but I felt ashamed 
to. We did not speak much because we were too 
busy looking where we had to put our feet for thé 
stones on the road and the unevenress of the path. 
At last we came to the bottom of the valley. By 
now it had become dark but not so much so that 
we could not see where we were going. 


The Cane Bridge 


We all put our baskets down fcr a moment to 
rest, but what was my dismay when looking at 
the stream to see that there was only a cane bridge 
across. Bamboo ropes hung down from two thick 
ropes of steel over the stream. At the bottom of 
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these -opes two thick bamboos were iaid down 
like a plank to walk upon. The bridge was high 
above the river, whick was running quickly Lelow, 


and where it dasked agzinst the rocks in the river-: 


bed there were big waves and white fcam. I was 
very much afraic et this sight. . 

"Baje," I said, “I am sure I can aever walk 
over this bridge. I will certainly fall down be- 
tweer the ropes inta the river arc. die." 

Hearing this ke larghed at me and said: “Son, 
do aot be afraid I will see to this. It 13 all a mat- 
ter of custom. Look at your brothers!" Arc really 
these two young boys went Over the brige as 
easilv as if it had beea a motor road. 

Taen Rai Eaje said: “Since this is -he first 
time that you. kave to crass sich a bridg= I will 
carry you over. Sit on my back and held mz tight- 
ly, but you must shut your eyes or vou may be- 
come dizzy and tien vou will fall down ard there 
wil be no more Twan Vang." So I did as He 


. ordered, but inside my heart erd my stomach 


turned upside-cown and I przyec to God to bring 
me safely to the ocher side. He went cer very 
quickly, but to me it seemed to take an Lour. 
Another three hundred yards brougiat us to 
tke house, male oi bamboo anc mattinz, with a 
thazched roof. It was not so very small, £r it con- 


tained three rooms. The biggest was a liv ng room, ' 


anG then there was a kitchen and a. becroom for 
Rai Baje and his wife. Outside there w2re some 
outhouses and a stable. Wé thr2s boys went óut- 
side. First they showed me the stzble, in which 
there were two ccws ard three calves aad a bul- 
lock. Near th» door a goat was tied to post, but 
a iew kids were running abou free ir the com- 
pound. There were hens renning ebort and also 
many ducks walking in a vary funny vay. Near 
the door a dog lay sleeping. Then, zfter seeing all 
zhe animals, the boys took me to see the 7ruit trees 
ard the vegetables. There wer? als» many pump- 
kins and melons growing against the walls and 
on the roof so taat it looked like a Louse on a 
feast day decorate with Chinese lanterns. I was 
much interested in seeing all trese thins, but now 
the dusk hai deea2ened and Fai Bajes sister-in- 
lew came to the dcor and callec oct to as: “Boys, 
you had better come inside now ; the focc is ready.” 

I did nct neez to heaz tkis twice, for I was 
tired by the long walk ard Evng-y zt:er all this 
exercise. We three boys wasted our hands and 
feet and sected ourselves in a circle. First of all 
we got rice and curry without ary meat, for this 
Nepali caste dces not eat any cthe- meat than 
goat flesh, and that only once a year. But fish is 
allowed. Then we got a kind of breed made of 
Indian corr., in very thick slices. In the curry there 
were all kir ds of spices, and very soor my stomach 
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cea ed crymg that it was empty but was singing: 
*T am full and content." Then, after we had fin- 
ish-d our food and our water, we got a cup of tea 
without milk and with some salt instead of sugar. 

The custom of this family was that all the 
mei ate first even if they were small boys. Only 
then did the women take their food. After we had 
fin shed we still sat a short time talking. After this 
Ra Baje's wife put sheets on the floor for us boys 
to sleep cn. I do not remember that I dreamed 
anything that night, but I am sure that I must 
have beer very happy in my sleep. I awoke very 
early the next morning. After morning tea was 


 firished, Rai Baje said, “Now, son, it is time to 


gc." He nad a big bamboo tube, filled with milk 
wich he had to sell in Kalimpong. 


Tae Day After 


I got up with a little sadness in my heart, for 
I knew that I had to go back to my unkind mother 
aid all :he troubles at home, but there was no 
kelp for it, and as I was a very young boy, and, 
kad slept very nicely, and eaten very well, and 
een many new things, and received much kind- 
ress, I did not think too much of the troubles at 
tne end of the road. I thanked Rai Baje’s wife 
end said good-by to the others, and off I went. 
- looked back many times to that happy house. 
?erhaps Rai Baje's family were poor in money, 
»ut ther were rich in kindness. 

Very soon we were back at that terrible bridge, 
and this time Rai Baje said, “Son, you are a big 
20y. You must learn not to be afraid. If you have 
zourage I will not take you on my back this time, 
but on y hold you by the hand." When I was 
safely on the other side, Rai Baje let my hand go 
and sa.d smilingly, “Well, son, you see that after 
all this is not so difficult.” 

Dering our walk, Rai Baje asked me more 
about amy troubles at home and gave me good ad- 
vice. He told me about my father, whose friend he 
had been. So talking, we soon came to Kalimpong 
and n2ar my house. It was about nine o'clock by 
now, and it was a Sunday, the day on which I 
had to start for Payung at seven o’clock with 
my bscuits. As Rai Baje brought me near the 
house, I was afraid to go in. and [ walked up and 
down in front of the door. My adoptive mother 
saw me from inside and called me in with very nice 
words. “Twan Yang. son, come in. Don’t be 
afraid. I am not going to beat you.” So I entered 
with a trembling body because I was still afraid 
of a »eating. “Where have you been?" she asked. 

“Well, Mother," I replied, "I went to pay a 
visit to my father's friend's house at Malli, with 
Rai Baje, whom you know." 

"Well, Twan Yang, you know it is nearly 
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ten o'clock, and you will come much too late to 
Payung. Your brother Twan Ku was just ready 
to go instead of you, but as you have come back 
you had better go yourself as usual." 

I felt very happy that I had escaped a big 
beating. The road was this time very long to me, 
because I had already walked two hours in the 
morning on a steep road from the valley below, but 
my heart was happy and made my going easy. 

I was back in my house at about three o'clock. 
But what a disappointment was waiting for me! 
If I had known this I would perhaps never have 
come back at all. The nice words of welcome in 
the morning and the friendly face were all a trick 


. to get the biscuits to Payung. My adoptive mother 


met me with an angry face and at once ordered 
me to do all kinds of work. Then my father came ~ 
home. At once my mother began to complain 
about me. “Twan Yang is a very wicked boy and 
deserves a big punishment." - 
My father grew very angry. He ordered me to 
take off my shirt and to kneel down in front of 
him. Then I had to bow down my head to the 
floor many times and each time to say: “Please 
forgive me this time, and in the name of God I 
promise that I will never do it again.” In the mean- 
time he ordered his son to bring a good stick. But 
my mother said: “No, you had better bring a 
strong nettle. That will teach him still better.” 
My brother was not kind at all. He brought 
one big nettle and with this my father beat me on 
my bare neck, saying: “Now do it again. Now 
do it again.” I had never had such a beating be- 
fore. My back began to swell up, as if I had been 
stung by bees. When my adoptive father stopped 
and said: "Now you have had your lesson," I 
tried to get up, but the pain was too great. I lay 
weeping al! the time and remembering my own 
kind father and my miserable lot after his death. 
After some time I managed to get up. Lancho took 
pity and helped me out of the room. 
Then I thought: this life is too hard to bear. 
I cannot stay in this house any longer. So when 
no one was looking. I quietly ran away again. T 
found Be-si, and he took me to his father and ex- 
plained everything. Then the kind father said: 
“All right, you may stay here for some time.” 
Next day my back was not so painful, and 
after two or three days I became all right. But 
then my brother came and took me back and ! 


got another beating for having run away again. © 


A Prayer from the Heart 


I remember one Sunday when I did not have , 


to go to Payung but went to church instead. Tt 
was a winter morning and hail began to fall so 
violently that if a man were to stand in it he would 
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never keep hold of his soul but death would take 
it away. I was warming myself near the hot cven, 
on which there was a big pot with water on the 
boi. When my elder brother came to make the 
tea, he accidentally dropped this pot of water on 
the floor and half of the boiling water fell on my 
right leg. | was crying and jumping up and down 
for this unbearable distress, and one of our next- 
door neighbors. hearing my cries, looked in. He 
said: "Apply hail on the burn; hail is very g»od 
for burns on leg or arm." 

On his advice my younger brother rubbed hail 
on the burn for quite some time. Indeed after four 
or five hours my leg became all right. It was San- 
day, But my leg was not in a fit state for me to 
go to Payüng. So my adoptive father told his 
‘second son to go that day instead of me. 

My adoptive father and mother, the other sons 
and the girl all made themselves ready to go to 
the eight o'clock morning church. They wore their 
best clothes and told me to stay at home and do 
the housework. I did not want to stay at home Eut 
I had no good clothes like the others. After they 
had left I went to Mr. Tharchin's house. Soon tae 
church bell began to peal. Mr. Tharchin, his wife, 
his adopted daughter, who was called Miriam, and 
myself — we all four went together to the churcà. 

In front of the church my adoptive father ard 
mother saw me and asked why I had come. I re- 
plied: “Because Mr. Tharchin told me to corre 
whenever I could. I never before had a chance to 
come on a Sunday because I had tc go to Payung." 

Mr. Tharchin's wife, Guru Amala, was stanc- 
ing at my side and said: “That is right. Twan 
Yang should go to church at leas: once a montt, 
but he has had no chance. Now he has come toda‘ 
to the big Sunday church. There is no harm in 
that. Be kind to this orphan boy, Nanni Amala.” 
After this Nanni Amala could not say more. 

Soon we all entered the church, and after the 
organ music and prayer Mr. Tharchin had to give 
us a sermon about God and heaven and hell. After 
this was over all the people in the church began 
to sing but I did not know the words or the tune. 
I did my best to pretend that I knew and followed 
the music by humming. Then we again bent down 
in prayer. I thought that if I could not say any 
words as the others did, I could say the prayer 
from the heart like a secret pray-er. I only 
thought: Konchok sum, which means “O God!” 
Later I heard about Jesus and about going to 
church to ask forgiveness for our mistakes, and 
to make our minds full of peace and -o think about 
God. But on that Sunday I thought only of pay- 
ing back somehow for all the cruel trouble I had 
had, and that is what I made my religion that day, 
instead of thinking of God. (To be continued) 
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THE OUTLOOK 


FOR INDIA 


By T. VIJAYARAGHAVACF ARYA 


[ arrived in Arrerica on the 15th of October 
to attend the United Nations Fooc and Agricul- 
ture Organization Conferenze at Cuebsc:. After 
the Conferer.ce was over I traveled in Carada and 
the Jnited States. Everywhere I noticed an eager 
curiosity about the state of publac affairs n India, 
a curiosity not unm xed with a lively app-shension 
abzut the turn wh.ch events might tabe in that 
country. The disturbances wLich tool place in 


Calcutta in the last week of November over cer- 


tar. political trials seemed to irtensify Rhe appre- 


Fensions felt in scne quarters Perhaps a state- 


ment of my views 52 the presert outlocx in India 
my in these circumstances be useful. 


To beg:n witk let me poinz our the: there is 


no question of any new or startl ng deveopment in 
the Indian politice” situatior. The present position 
has been reached by a process of what I may call 
logical developmert of events that have been for 
a long time in the making, About a cent1-y ago the 
famous English w-iter and historian Macaulay, 
speaking in the Erglish House of Comzrons about 
tke possible effects of the introduction «^ the Eng- 


Lsh system of education in Incia and ta» teaching’ 


ir. Indian schools of English literature, ~istory and 
pclitics, said that zhe day might com- when, in- 
spired by English ideals of freecom ani self-gov- 
eninent, the Indian people would demand self- 
government. He dded : "Whether suc a day will 
come Í know nct. But if ever it comms it will be 
-:e proudest day .n English historv." Ocher things 
kave happened since Maczulay's time which have 
hastened zhe der-and zor Lome rue. E is not nec- 
essary, however, to dwell on thera siace they be- 
long not to Indizn history alone but zre a part of 
the world’s history 


The Deadlock 


It cannot be denied thet stccegsive -British 
statesmen have taken cognizance of -he demand 
and that from time to time measures have been 
adopted by them which in the r cpinion might meet 
at least partially this demand. Such, tor instance, 
was the visit to .ndia in 1917 of the laze Mr. E. S. 
Montagu durinz the first World War. He was 


Sm T. V-JAYARAGEZAVACHARXA has been ir che public ser- 
vice of India for zvər forty-seven years in zany capacities. 
For the past six rears he has been the Prime Minister of 
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:hen the Secretary of State for India and his con- 
ferences with the then Viceroy Lord Chelmsford 
and other Indian officials and non-officials led to 
the writ .ng of the famous Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
port and the implementation of its recommenda- 
tions in the constitutional reforms which bear 
their jcint names. These proved, however, to be 
ansatisfactory in their working and the system of 
srovindal dyarchy which they introduced was con- 
demnec by many and supported only by a few and 
eventuzlly gave way to the new measure of Parlia- 
mentary legislation which provided for complete 
provincial antonomy and a federation at the Center. 
The first part was put in force and autonomous 
govermments came into existence in the provinces. 
But they had hardly been in power long enough to 
test their value when the second World War broke 
out and the governments in the provinces where 
the majorities in the legislatures were constituted 
of members of the Indian National Congress re- 
signed. Since then the government of these prov- 
inces has been carried on by the Governors assisted 
by nominated official Advisors: the Congress ma- 
jorities in the provincial legislatures are in abey- 
ance. This is what is usually known as the polit- 
ical deadlock in India. 

An attempt to end the deadlock was made by 
the Caurchill government, which in March, 1942. 
sent cut Sir Stafford Cripps with important con- 


'stitut:onal proposals ; these were not accepted either 


by theleaders of the Congress Party or the Muslim 
League and Cripps returned to England with a 
verdict of failure. It is an arguable proposition 
that, if he had remained in India longer and re- 
fusec to accept the party rejections as final, his pro- 
posals might have after all found favor. Whether 
this -s so or not, it must be confessed that no new 
cons-itutional proposals can be formed which do 
not -ake account of the fundamental conceptions 
that underlay Cripps’ plan. Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
char., perhaps the most constructive of the Con- 
gress politicians, who successfully headed as Prime 
Minis:er the Congress Ministry i in Madras in the 
brie= period of its rule, is certainly one of the men 
wha regret that more thought and consideration 
were not given by the Congress leaders to the 
Cripps Scheme. 

I have given this brief outline of the events that 
have occured in the past because it is necessary 
for an understanding of the present position. The 
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account is necessarily imperfect since I am only 
concerned with elucidating the position today. I 
have said nothing about the political agitation that 
followed the rejection of the Cripps proposals, the 
cry for the British to quit India, the arrest and 
imprisonment of Congress leaders and the disturb- 
ances that followed, for happily the curtain has 
now fallen on the past and the part of wisdom is 
to accept the advice of the present Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, to let bygones be bygones, to indulge in 
no recriminations as to responsibility for failures 
and to concentrate attention on a solution of the 
existing political deadlock. . 


What Wavell Faced 


It will stand to the credit of Lord Wavell that 
he was no: content with repeating the assurances 
given by other responsible English statesmen both 
in England and India that the offer made by the 
British government through Sir Stafford Cripps 
still stood, that the door was always kept open by 
England, and that the moment the Indian parties 
came togetner His Majesty’s Government in Eng- 
land were prepared to put the plan of March, 1942, 
into execution. That plan was not in itself one that 
deserved summary rejection. It was based on two 
main principles. First no limit was set to India's 
freedom to decide her own destiny whether as a 
free partner in the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions or even without it. Second, that this could 
only be achieved under a constitution or constitu- 
tions framed by Indians themselves to which “the 
main elements in India's national life" (to repeat 
a classical official phrase) were consenting parties. 

That a plan apparently so excellent in itself 
should be rejected by the two principal parties in 
India seemed to responsible Englishmen, other 
than Lord Wavell, to be a sufficient ground for 


putting the blame on Indians themselves and to ` 


relieve Englishmen from any liability to carry 
matters further. Logically this seemed a sound 
enough proposition, and there was a good deal of 
plausibility in the argument that it was not for 
England to thrust or impose a self-governing con- 
stitution on India. and that if the leaders of the 
principal Indian parties were prepared to cooperate 
in a workable scheme, the Englishmen were there 
—ready to help and put it through. 

This process of reasoning, however, failed to 
take note of two- important considerations. One 
was the atmosphere in which political schemes were 
considered in India. Unfortunately, rightly or 
wrongly, an attitude of distrust and suspicion has 
clouded the relations between English statesmen 
and Indian politicians. Ássurances, however for- 
mally and publicly given by the former, have not 
been taken at their face value by the latter. My 
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desire in writing this article 15 to improve the 
Indian position and to better tke relationship be- 
tween England and India. I refrain therefore froin 
examining the history of previous declarations 
with a view to ascertaining if there was in actval- 
ity a basis for distrust. The distrust was there and 
that fact must be born in mind when we inquire 
why Cripps failed in his mission to India. 

The second consideration and one that is vi- : 
tally important from the practical point of view 1s 
that whoever is to blame for the failure, both India 
and England suffer from the consequences of the 
failure. Take the day-to-day administration of the 
country, for instance. There are big schemes of 
agricultural, industrial. educational and pubiic 
health development in the postwa- period, schemes 
urgently necessary for the benefit of the peas- 
ants and workers of India, and these cannot be 
carried through unless the whole-hearted coopera- 
tin with the government of every community ard 
Section of the Indian people is forthcoming. In fact 
severalof these measures require courageous hand- 
ling since they involve action which runs counter 
to accepted notions and traditional usages and it 1s 
not only unfair to charge govern:nents which d» 
not derive their authority from the representatives 
of the people with responsibility for their execution 
but it is unreasonable to expect them to carry them 
out with a fair measure of success. 


The Gandhi-Jinnah Breakdown 


Lord Wavell saw that it was not enough to 
assume a non possumus attitude and that some- 
thing should be done, and done quickly, to break 
the deadlock. It was not sufficient to make solemr. 
declarations that “the offer of March 1942 stood 
in its entirety without change or qualifications." 
He realized vividly, as none before had done, that 
he must take effective measures to end the dead- 
lock. 

In this resolve he must have been stréngthened 
by the fact that efforts made by Mr. Gandhi in 
personal conversations with Mr. Jinnah at the 
latter's house in Bombay, conversations which at- 
tracted world-wide interest. failed to arrive at an 
agreement between the two great political parties 
almost at the moment when they seemed nearing 
a satisfactory conclusion. Two important, conces- ' 
sions had been made at the outset of these nego- 
tiations. Parity of voting power had been offered 
to the Muslim party in spite of the relative in- 
equality in the population, and Mr. Gandhi also 
agreed in principle to the^demand for setting up 
a separate Muslim administrative unit known pop- 
ularly as Pakistan. These concessions angered sec- 
tions of Hindus, as also minorities other than the 
Muslims, but for the sake of securing Home Rule 
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for India, much of whaz had been prev ously op- 
posed seemed wort agreeinz tc. Brt the, did not 
go zar enough to bz accepted by Mr. Jiraah. I do 
mot propose to examine in de-zil zhe poin:s on 
which the conversations broke down ror to ap- 
po-tion,blame to the leaders. My pozct is that 
these conversations must have canfirred Lord 
Wavell in his belief tha: the init. ative ia the mar- 
~ ter of ending the deadlock saould come from him. 

Towards this znd Lord Wavel. made up his 
mind that the wriing of despaíches oz letters to 
be sent to the Cal3net in England was aot an ef- 
fective or quick method of atzaining us object. 
He flew to England in March, 1245, arc returned 
¿n June after several conversations in which pro- 
posals were hamnsered out becween hin and the 
leading members f beth tae rain pa ties in the 
Czalition Cabinet of Mr. Caurchil. W: have been 
officially told that the proposals had tl=ir sapport 
and that in the ords of Mr. L. S. Amery, ‘the 
then Secretary of State fo- India, they represent 
"an agreed Natioaal offer on the part =f England 
to the people of India.” By the time the proposals 
were announced in India and in the House of 


Commons, the Coalition 'Cabinst was dead, the: 


Labor Party hav ng withcrawn from t, but this 
did not affect the proposals themselves 


The New Prop«csals 


The proposals as shaped ty Lorc Wavell in 
consultation witi the Britisl Cabinet differed 
from previous cnes in that tizy did rot attempt 

.to deal with the constitutiona! position of India. 
They were less ambitious :n t3ei- score, their pur- 
pose being limited to brezkime down the political 
deadlock by mazing a change which may appear 
to persons unacjuairted with Indiaa conditions 
not to be of a far-reaching extent. The change 
would have been within the framevo- «x of the ex- 
isting Constitut:on but wouc have radically al- 
tered the composition of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, the bod ; which composes the zentral gov- 
ernrrent of the country. At presert the Councillors 
are appointed by the Kang or :he recemmendation 
of the Viceroy. -f the prooosais hac gcne through, 
the Viceroy would make tke select==n of names 
for his Council from amongst leade-s of political 
life at the Center and in the p7cvin es, retaining 
parity of personnel between indus 1nd Muslims. 
He would call = conference zt kis ¢ammer head- 
quarters in Simla of leading Indi.a politicians 
who were heads of importamt polit=al parties or 
who had had recent experierce as 2r.-me Ministers 
of Provinces wider Provincia. Autctomy “and a. 
few others of :pecial experience arc authority.” 
The Members of the Conference wedd be invited 
to put in lists of names cor zppointrzent as Coun- 
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zillors for the King’s approval. They would all be 
indians with the exception of the Viceroy himself 
and the Commander-in-Chief, who was to retain 
ais position as War Member. 

Thet there was an administrative need as well 
as a paditical one for the reconstitution of the Ex- 
ecutive Council was realized by Lord Wavell. Not 
on grcunds of personal fitness of the existing 
Members: in fact one of them (Sir A. Ramaswami 
Mudalarj has made his mark in America by the 
manne: in which he conducted the proceedings of 
the Economic Sub-committee of the United Na- 
tions Conference which met recently in San Fran- 
cisco. But because they were nominees of the - 
government and did not enjoy the confidence of 
either the public or the Central Legislature. As 
Mr. Amery put it in Parliament, "neither in the 
Legislature nor in the Press were they sustained 
by that measure of cooperation, goodwill and 
understanding which is so desirable for the carry- 
ing ont of the great and urgent tasks of recon- 
structon." They were not able even to get their 
budgets pàssed through the Legislative Assembly. 


The Simia Taiks 


The Conference met at Simla under Lord Wa- 
vell's zhairmanship amidst a surprising amount of 
good-will and cordiality. What was most striking 
was the attitude of the Congress Members. Men 
who had just been released from prison for politi- 
cal o-fenses, buried old and (from their point of 
view natural resentments, and cooperated with 
the Viceroy in submitting lists of names. These 
were a secret, but the fierce light of not only all- 
Indiz's but of all the English-speaking world’s 
publicity beat on the proceedings, though the Con- 
ference itself was held behind closed doors. There 


. were. according to wide-spread and uncontradicted 


popular reports both in homes and in the Press, 
names in the Congress list of persons whose policy 
had hitherto been of non-cooperation with the 
Government of India and all its works. 

"Nhat was the secret of this transformation? 
I ascribe it to the fact that the Congress leaders 
fel- that India's interests required the end of the 
deaclock and that they recognized in Lord Wavell 
a sincerity of purpose and a genuine honest desire 
to ead it. They had not felt the same way before. 
He had inspired trust in them. To a man outside 
the political arena like myself, who had read criti- 
cisms of Lord Wavell's appointment as Viceroy 
at the time it was announced, the change was 
amazing though it was heartening. The Indian- 
edited newspapers had mostly objected to the 
chatce of a military man without civil administra- 
tion or political experience and some had even 
gone to the extent of suggesting that Mr. Chur- 
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. chill apparently wanted to put in a "strong" man 


who could keep politicians in their place. The 
“Simla talks,” as they are commonly called, 
seemed at one moment as if they would end in 
Lord Wavell's carrying the day, but India in her 
political history of the past twenty-five years has 
had repeatedly the bitter experience of seeing the 
fruit snatched away írom her just as she was 
about to taste it. The failure was again on a point 


which did not seem of vital moment, but it will . 


be foreign to my purpose to mention names or 
assign blame. One wonders sometimes whether 
India is the sport of an aimless Destiny! 

Criticisms are of course possible, and as a 
matter of fact have been made of the procedure 
adopted by Lord Wavell. It may be said that he 
should have outlined his proposals of a constitu- 
tional settlement first and relegated to a subordi- 
nate place the reconstitution of the Viceroy's Ex- 
ecutive Council. If this had been done, the critics 
think, his scheme would have had a more favor- 
able sequel. In these matters nothing succeeds like 
success, but personally I incline to the view that 
the actual course adopted on this occasion was per- 
haps the wisest one. The immediate handing over 
of the Government of India to purely Indian 
hands selected by the best public opinion of the 
country would have been the best proof of the 
sincerity of England's intentions, and as we have 
already seen, it is the doubt thrown on these inten- 
tions in the past that has created much of the 
misunderstanding between the two countries. 
Promptitude was of the essence of the matter and 
I cannot see that any other course would have se- 
cured so quick a solution, partial though it may 
have been. 

There were also other points in the scheme cal- 
culated immediately to enhance India's prestige 
in the international world. The appointment of a 
British. High Commissioner in India, just as in 
the case of the Dominions, would have been one. 


" Another was the granting of immediate authority 


to India to appoint her own consular and diplo- 
matic representatives abroad. The creation of a 
British High Commissioner in India would have 
removed the complaint often made by Indian com- 
mercial bodies that the Viceroy, acting in his pres- 
ent dual capacity, not only is the official defender 
of India's material interests in commercial and 
economic matters, but also represents similar in- 
terests in specific matters of England, an ambigu- 
ous and embarrassing position from which he 
himself will be glad to be relieved. 

Taking all these points in the scheme together, 
namely a new Indian executive, Indian in person- 
nel, selected though it may be not by any formal 
constitutional process but by representatives of 
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organized Indian political opinion, the appoint- 
ment by Indian Ministers of Indian representa- 
tives duly accredited to the Dominions abroad and 
foreign States, and the guidance of India's com- 
mercial and economic policy by her own govern- 
ment with the United Kingdom represented not 
by the Viceroy but by a United Kingdom High 
Commissioner negotiating. direct with an Indian 
Ministry on a footing of complete equality, there 
was every prospect of Lord Wavell's scheme being 
accepted. If it failed to win acceptance it was not 
on points material to it. It failed on a purely per- 
sonal point. 


The Current Elections 


If further proof were needed that Lord Wavell 
is really determined to cease being the head of an 
"irresponsible" government and to be the head of 
a constitutional government, it is to be found in 
the‘fact that, far from being damped by his failure, ` 
he flew again to England to begin negotiations 
with the Labor Cabinet of Mr. Attlee. The imme- 
diate result of.his visit has been the orders direct- 
ing elections to be held for the Central and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. The elections are now either 
in progress or in the active stage of being arranged 
for. It is proverbially unwise to prophesy, but per- 
haps it is not a very rash prophecy to make that 
so far as the general constituencies (as distin- 
guished from communal ones) are concerned, the 
Congress in all likelihood will head the polls. I am 
too far away from India to judge i: the results in 
the communal constituencies would throw any cer- 
tain light on the vexed question of Minorities 
within the Mohammedan Minority. 

I have been asked at meetings in Toronto, 
Vancouver and New York if India would under a 
new Disperisation choose to remain inside the 
British Empire or prefer complete independence. 
Personally I think it is in India's interests to re- 
main in the Empire as a free, equal and honorable 
partner. Not because India cannot produce thor- 
oughly competent administrators but because in 
these days when international law has ceased to 
exist, a status like that of Canada gives a country 
all the freedom it wants plus the protection of a 
Great Power from aggressors. My audiences have 
asked me to tell India they fully sympathize with 
India's aspiration for Dominion status. In this 
matter time is of the essence of the settlement. 

A question frequently put to me was the atti- 
tude of the Indian States. I have quoted to them in 
reply the declaration of his Highness the Nawab 
of Bhopal, the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, that the Indian Princes, Hindu or Mus- 
lim, would welcome India's entry into the circle of 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 
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FAMINE IS LIKE THIS 


By JOHN FREDERICK MUEHL 


Editors’ Note: Famine stalks the world. In Eu- 
rope, one hundred and fortz milion pecple have 


. less than enough tc eat, in Chire etght;our mil- 


* 


. control tower we leveled off to lanc, but as our _ 


.in the spring. . 


kon, in Southeast Asia one hindred aad thirty 
milion. We are only now begirring to learn how 
close Japan is to the line where starvation begins. 
India is threazened with famine m west: rn Bengal 
.; We print this hzartsearch- 
ing account of a young Americar’s experi- 
ences in the grea- Bengal farine of 1943-1944 
nct for the purpos= of rakirg caer he s moldering 
coals oz that zrageiy, but as a part of t3» warning 
of the worlds maior ordezl o: 1946. For in our 
modern wor.d the millions who hav- plenty to 
eat are not much farther awa” from e millions 
who starve than tke diners at Firpo's were from 
the starving in the streets of Calcntta. 


It was rezrlv dark when our DCE circled for 
a lancing at the Calcutta airgor-. Searcely three 
full hours had elapsed since we :cok vf from the 
fighter strip zt Lrphal wich z full lozc of disease 
and battle casualties from the Ch:ndv-n sector of 
the Burma Iront We had crossed the saw-toothed 
-idges of che Cain Hills, bvpassel the more 
-reacherous Himalayan peaks and fo bowed down 
the thin thread of the Ganzes whe= it wound 
through the Bergali plains. At a sigcal' from the 


great morrent zpproached, there wee few of us 
well enougn to Know and en xy it. TLere were not 
the cries oi exc tement and jabratic that I had 
anticipated. only a few hoarse grum: of pain as 
the wheels streck the runway wih a skittish 
bounce. When he plane had rclled to a stop. I 


sighed involuntarily to myszif. Ws had “come 


out” at last. 

Vaguely I was awara tat civilization implied 
something moze than runing weter and five- 
course dinners but for my first twelve hours ir 
Calcutta I could never remembe- ju t what it was 
I was tired of the Burma Zust anc of the sticky 
jungle trails, and I wes s.ck to death of rotter 
buEy-beef and. maggot-covered fruz:bars. I de 
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Abera:ed almost half an hour between a bath and 
a dinner. and when I finally chose the bath, my 
room-inate, Brennan, had beaten me to it. I 
chewec my finger nails and listened, fascinated, 
to the swishing sound made by his soapy wash- 
cloth. 

During that first evening in Calcutta, the city 
seemec unbelievable in its expansive luxuries and 
creatu-e comfort. For the "pukah sahibs" there 
was Firpo’s, the Golden Dragon, the American 
Kitchen or the Grand Hotel, each with its spe- 
cial assortment of steaks and chops, pastries and 
ice crsam. For the tired Burma soldier, Chow- 
ringhee Road was all he had dreamed of, with its 
innumerable little shops catering to every whim 
and several appetites. But Calcutta was also a city 
of hunger and starvation, of scurvy, rickets, mal- 
nutrition and death. For those who lived in its 
sprawling native cities, for the beggars and un- 
touclmbles who walked the streets endlessly, there 
was 30 meat, no rice or millet. For them there 
was only the bare sidewalk where they begged for 
iood till they were too weary and sick, where they 
rubbed their swollen bellies and crawled after the 
affluent sahibs, where at last they lay dead in the 
gutter. patiently awaiting the lorries that would 
come and take them away to the. burning yards. 
Calcutta was a famine city. but that was not the 
who.e story. Calcutta was a city where the dying 
agony of the beggar in the streets existed side by 
sice with cocktail parties, hors d’ceuvres, seven- 
course dinners and padlocked garbage cans. 


No One Knows How Many Died 


No one will ever really know how many died 
in tne Bengal famine. Calcutta was the center, but 
it was certainly not the entirety. All over the 
prcvince rice was dear and life was cheap. There 
was never a count, seldom even an estimate of the 
numbers that were burned in the city alone. And 
even if this figure could somehow be determined. 
it would reflect but a part of the whole grisly 
total. Many bodies were burned or buried individ- 
ua ly, while some, even within the city itself, were 
simply left to disintegrate in the streets. 

For the dogs of Calcutta this was not a famine 
but a time of feasting. They roamed the streets 
bloated and glassy-eyed, picking at human flesh 
ard carrying human bones. They fell upon the 
bcdies most freshly deac, attacking them as soon 
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as resistance ceased. Occasionally a family sat 
crowded together, guarding its own and beating 
off the scavengers. More than once I saw a dog 
fighting with a hysterical woman for possession 
of a husband's body. Though the dead were 
burned in great rotten heaps, the fires could never 
consume them fast enough. Though the air of the 
city was white and acrid, the streets were glutted 
with the dead and the dying, sprawled indiscrimi- 
nately and overlapping, together on the street and 
in the gutter. But there was seldom a death on 
Chowringhee Road, for when a beggar appeared 
weak or dangerously emaciated, he was driven 
back into the native sections, to die out of sight 
among his own people. 

That evening as I walked from the Grand 
Hotel. the worst of the misery was blotted out 
by the darkness. But as my boot treads echoed on 
the quiet walk, I could hear a continual stirring 
about me. An occasional hand would grasp at my 
passing leg; a voice would whisper, “Sahib! Sa- 
hib!” When I approached the entrance to Firpo's 
Restaurant, I was caught up sharply in horror 
and disgust. There in the doorway lay two nude 
bodies, still glistening with sweat in the semi- 
circle of light. I tried to avoid them as I mounted 
the step, but a young captain who was following 
close behind me was more considerate. Excusing 
himself from the girl he was escorting, he rolled 
them out into the darkness and entered after 
me, continuing his conversation without inter- 
ruption. 


The Well-Fed Sahib 


It was not just the anxiety of a hungry man that 
made this dinner seem like a banquet to me; 
Firpo's has a reputation for the finest foods in Cal- 
cutta. There were soups and cocktails, salted nuts 
and fruit, rolls and relishes, savoury desserts, and 
an almost unlimited choice of salads and entrees. 
For a moment I was revolted by the thoughts of 
what I had seen, but I succumbed very quickly to 
the sight and the smell, and I must confess that in 
the end I gorged myself. When I arose to leave, 
my uneasiness returned, and as I stepped out into 
the street again, the food became like lead in my 
stomach. 

Laboring his way out of the shadows, a man 
crawled toward me, turban askew above his 
death's-head face. His head was drooping and his 
arm was outstretched. He moved by slow and 
painful efforts. We two were alone in the arc of 
light, yet somehow I felt that others were watch- 
ing. I stood for a moment in fear and confusion, 
till at last he was almost close enough to touch me. 
Then suddenly I ran out into the darkness, back in 
the direction of the Grand Hotel. As I walked, 
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my fear gradually turned to nausea, and before I 


reached my room I was sick. 


The human mind can adjust to almost any- 
thing; I learned that by rote in my undergraduate 
years. But I never realized the significance of that. 
axiom till the day in Calcutta when I found my- 
self eating a candy-bar, disinterestedly watching a 
woman die. The tell-tale marks of chronic famine 
are plainly seen throughout Bengal. The beggars 
and untouchables have been stunted and withered, 
and half the population seems crippled or diseased. 
But the well-fed sahib bears the worst mark of all 
in his brutalized outlook and his bitter inhumanity. 
The cost of the famine, like the cost of our war, 
has been even greater than the lives that are lost. 
There is something that happens to all who live 
through it which leaves a stamp on the body or 
mind. Surely this is one of the costs of imperial- 
ism, this subtle contamination that enters the blood 
stream. 

I could never attempt a panorama of famine 
conditions in the City of Calcutta. The impact and 
the horror were far beyond verbalizing, and per- 
haps in the end that was just as well. The mind 
can contain only so much emotion, and to force 
more upon it scales down the entirety. If I could 
convey, with no loss of power, all of my exper- 
ience in the famine area, I would convey along 
with it my own hardened outlook, my own uncon- 
cern that arose from necessity. As I reflect back 
upon it, the famine seems terrible, but only in 
a vague and intellectual way. There is none of 
that stifling physical nausea in which I passed the 
first few days. The mass is blurred and the par- 
ticulars are lost. I must force myself to recall these 
details. 

I learned next morning that the railroads were 
crowded'and that I could not leave Calcutta for at 
least a week. But at breakfast I met a young lieu- 
tenant who suggested that I spend some time with 
him, promising that it would be “well spent, if a 
bit unpleasant.” He was working, at the moment, 
with the Government of Bengal, evacuating bodies 
from the streets of Calcutta. When I told him that 
I could ride a motor-cycle, he assured me that I 
would be of value, despatch riders being at a pre- 
mium, and particularly necessary in the work that 


- he was doing. Half in fun, but with a serious mo- 


tive, Lt. Crawford advised that I ‘spend the day 
seeing the city. You'll need a strong stomach if 
you're going to work with me." 

But instead I spent the day at the Calcutta Boat 
Club. Brennan, my room-mate, carried a letter of 
introduction and although its addressee was ab- 
sent, it provided us at least with a general entree. 
While most of the men were out on the lagoons, 
I retired to a sitting room where the women were 
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talking? Seizing the conversation when the oppor- | 
tunity presented icself, I dirzctec it toward the: 


subject of most immediate interest to me, the fam- 
ine. I questioned the women ab>.t conciions in 
the city, and, more -actfully I thccght, atcut their 
pwn opinions. But I advancec too far and a 
char-er member o: the circle 2xploded in my face. 
“Look here, younz uan! This “cmine is causing 
us enough trouble zlready. On the streets we're 
clawed at and jabbered to, and ir our horres we're 
virtually besiegec. My garbags cans kave been 
rifled twice withir the week, and just las Monday 
the Club discovered vhat nearly 2alf its dicks had 
been stolen right cat of the lagccns. Ycw are ap- 
parently a stranger so we can forgive ye1 for not 
realizing it, but this subject is a very tir-zome and 
unwelcome one to us all." 

The otkers nodded their -alr1 approvzl ard the 
sdeaker. continuec in a quieter, more frier dly tone. 
“These Indians asve been having the: famines. 
since the beginning of time. If -hev re mot dying 
cf malnutrition cr starvation, way ther’re killing 
eaca otner or dyirg of horrible Asiatr diseases. 
There have alway: been too many of mem any- 
wey. A few milicns less wouki be no .oss, least 
of all to vou arc me.” I opened my mouth to 
speak, but another woman patted me or the shoul- 
der and cautionec, “Now please! I’m sure that 
you understand kew we feal.” 

If I had not understood a: that nomment how 
they felt, I word shortly have learn=3. About 
an hour after lunch there wes an cuatbreak of 
leughter which sezned to emanate fror1 the group 
that was seateC outside on the lawn. When the 
merriment confirced for several mint-es, I went 
cutside to disccver the cause. Or. th: grass near 
tne lagoon, an emaciated litle Indizm girl was 
chasing a crow wizh a broxen winz. =he had ap- 
parently hit the bird with a well aim=J rock, but 
had failed to kill it immedmtely. Though the 
crow could not fiy, it hac managed -o escape by 
fluttering and hopping across the gra:s. The girl 
was aware that se might oe punished-for trespass- 
ing, but the cttw was food and fccd was life. 
Alternately hesizeting and pursuing she looked 
to her audience ier encou-agemert or disapproval. 
Though signs ef both were ev.der- they were 
bewilderingly zcrtradictoey er.d celibe-ately meant 
to torment ani confuse. Tte struggle within the 
child between hanger and fear was goaded to the 
utmost and Bughed at up-oaroous-. But the 
show ended prematurely wich the ca»ture of the 
crow and its srbsequent kiling by = twist of the 
neck. This lest brought a groan fron the women 
in the audience, who found +t offense and an ill- 
fitting conclusion for so humoraus er. episode. 

I arose the text morning hcurs before dawn, 
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d-iving -o the burning yards in Crawford’s staff 
car. When I approached the gate it was still 
very derk, and though I could not see, I smelled 
tae horror within. The air was choking with 
Cust anc smoke, smelling of kerosene and burning 
fesh. sis I drove to the office-shack at the rear 
cf the yard, I steered between piles of the waiting 
cead, icggling unpleasantly over projecting arms 
znd legs. Since Crawford arrived more than an 
3our late, I spent the interim watching the sun- 


ise. As the sky grew light the vultures appeared 


ind socn were perched and picking on thé dead 
within the yard. The grisly plot, seen by day- 
ight, extended for hundreds of feet in every 
directicn. From boundary to boundary it was 
zrammed' with flesh, most of it too entirely décom- 
posed ever to be denominated human bodies. 
Enormous rats dragged bony remains that as 
often as not fell apart at the touch. Snakes and 
dung-Leetles crawled back and forth, fighting with 
each other and tearing at loose members. Though 


` the bodies were dead, they quivered with life. 


Tho Burning Pyres 


^. .oad of logs was brought in 1n a bullock cart 
and was spread on the ground in parallel patterns. 
The coolies arose from mats where they slept and 
began loading bodies on top of the logs. The 
process was repeated again and again, till the 
alternating layers stood shoulder high. 'Then kero- 
sene was poured liberally over the pile, precipitat- 
ing a nauseating and unbelievable exodus of the 
insects and vermin which infested the bodies. 
Blow torches were applied at the bottom of the 
pile, and the coolies moved on to other pyres. 
Crawford apologized for arriving late and sug- 
geste] that I ride with him that day. I accepted 
reaciy, glad to have company on my initial tour 
of native Calcutta. 

2. despatch rider went cut ahead of our trucks 
to determine the sections that most needed eva- 
cuai;mn, and to report what streets would afford 
the ‘ best pickings.” When he returned he carried, 
in addition to that information, a sheaf of com- 
pla:rts from prominent citizens whose yards and 
driveways had not been cleared. In Calcutta, the 
surest sign of influence is property free from the 
reriains of the dead. Among the complaints was 
one from a Christian mission, promising court ` 
action if its grounds were not cleared. The one 
which interested me most, however, read: “I have 
lived in Calcutta through several famines when 
the bodies were removed with commendable ex- 
pedition. The inefficiency of the present admin- 
istration taxes my faith in the existing instru- 
meatalities."' ; À 

As we drove up before a Famine Relief Sta- 
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tion, a bag of rice was being distributed to the 
lucky few who stood nearest the shelter. The 
queue pushed forward, those at the head anxious 
to get their share before the supply was ex- 
hausted. But the majority of the line moved 
slowly and skeptically, obviouslv aware of the 
tragic limitations of a single bag of rice among 
thousands of people. While the living were fed 
in front of the basha, the dead were being counted 
ina yard to the rear. Our business of the moment 
was with the latter; time to meet the others in 
a few more weeks. Every day when we visited the 
stations, we picked up a report on the numbers 
that were dying, a tabulation of the bodies await- 
ing removal and an estimate of the deaths that 
would occur through the day. When I compared 
our figures with the official statistics (which 
showed ten thousand deaths a month), Crawford 
remarked with his typical irony, “Then it appears 
that we're carting them back and rorth." 

That evening, when Crawford introduced me 
to his Major, 1 asked about the Famine Relief 
Stations. I was anxious to know just what they 
were doing and how many lives they were able to 
save. My questions were direct and his answers 
were frank. “You can't stop a famine with a few 
bags of rice, you know. And you can't save a 
great many lives with what little there is. But 
the Stations serve a double purpose; otherwise 
they'd hardly be worth maintaining. Just the 
chance of a handful of rice will attract those who 
are close to collapse, and even if we're unable to 
feed them, it makes the bodies much easier to 
collect." 

Accepted long ago as a member of the Raj. 
since I had been serving with the Royal Army 
Medical Corps in Burma, I was not surprised by 
this frankness. I was much too close for the patent 
explanations, and had come to be considered “one 
of the family." A Lieutenant Colonel in a Rifles 
regiment, with whom I traveled from Calcutta to 
Nagpur, was equally candid in his discussion, and 
was particularly bitter with reference to the cause 
of the famine. “It’s not just the result of a drought, 
you know. In part, it's a man-made famine." At 
this last I sat bolt upright in my seat, for I had 
suspected as much but had feared to believe it. 
“The British Army has encouraged and subsi- 
dized the local black market so that it can buy its 
food rather than shipping it in. It's more expen- 
sive to pay profiteer's prices, but it's not hard to 


outbid the natives of Calcutta. It's costly and it's - 


brutal, but we continue to do it because it saves 
our damned valuable shipping space." 

I thought I saw a flaw in this logic and I 
argued to draw the Colonel out. I asked why the 
British, if they needed the material, did not force 
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its seizure by the government at: ceiling prices. 
The Colonel smiled and hesitated for a moment. 
"You see, my boy, that would be far too direct. 
In that case we'd have to share the food with the 
natives or accept the blame for their starvation. - 
No, it's cheaper in terms of prestige, at least, to 
pay the price and disclaim the responsibility!” I 
insisted that the drought had something to Jo 
with conditions, and the Colonel agreed that this 
was true. “But the whole situation would be im- 
measurably better if the army would ship in the 
food for its troops.” 


There Was Food 


I do not want to believe in the truth of this 
account, but I cannot refute it or advance a better 
one. Whatever the cause of the Calcutta famine, 
it was not the result of a total lack of food. Often, 
as I drove through the streets of the city, I passed 
large warehouses that were loaded with grain. 
And wherever I went there was food available, 
and grain for "sahibs" at black market prices. I 
suppose that there was some sophisticated explana- 
tion; in cases like this there usually is. But wha: 
explanation could possibly justify starvation for 
want of the rice that was in the city? 

There was no violence while I was in Calcutta: 
there was but little before or after. Occasion- 
ally a knot of people would gather outside a ware- 
house containing food. They might chant or wail 
to the watchman within, but in the end they dis- 
persed with a sigh of futility. Here as everywhere 
else in Calcutta, the people died in sullen but silent 
protest against the intangible tyrarnies of nature 
and man. Some were natives of the city itself, and 
some were immigrants from the drcughted farms. 
Some were workers and men of caste. Others were 
beggars from the streets, untouchables. They stood 
together in the dusty roads, sweating out their 
strength in the blistering sun. Occasionally one 
would drop among them; the others continued to 
mill about. With maddening restraint they spoke 
quietly together, gesturing often and even smil- 
ing. Another might fall, to be bewailed for a 
moment; then the quiet murmur again. The 
remembrance of this has become unbearable, the 
inconceivable restraint, and the self-control. But 
it was not a system for tormenting -he sahibs. Tt 
was a simple expression of the Indian mind. Now 
through the visions of hunger and horror, I see 
a society stronger than my own, a community of 
physical and spiritual discipline, a brotherhood 
stronger than the will to live. The famine, to 
most of those who have seen it, will remain the 
symbol of man’s inhumanity. But somehow to 
me it symbolizes a contrast, between inhumanity 
and humanity at its best. 
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ONE HAOLE GUY 


A Story 


žy MARJORIE SINCLAIR 


NNa LEIMOMI Brown lives ir Kakaako, 
that sprawling slim area wLich twists 
along -he back streets near the commer- 

cial waterfront of Honolulu. Eer home is a funny 
little three-rocm shack hidden away n a court- 
yard creaced by the grimy, stair-lace backs of 
three tenements. The shack was, in Hmes gone 
by, a cookhouse, as the gzunt red brix chimney 
testifies. The court is shaded by tke g- cen boughs 
of kiawe trees, and here the children »f the dis- 
trict play in the dust witk an as ortment of 
scrawny dogs anc cats. 

Ann2a's mcther is a large Hawastan woman 
named Abby, who is graceful in mc ement and 
handsome, with her clear Lrowa szn, shining 
eyes and swzthe of black hair loosex pinned in 
a bun at :he reci. She wears a locse, zded holoku 
and flopoy leuhala hat encircled witi a pheasant 
let. Her one vanity is rel sRoes: wLie at home, 
she remains barefoot; when sae 2oes to the 
grocer's, or towr, or the movies, sL+ wears red 
shoes. Anna’s father, Joe, s “cne 3<inny kaole 
guy,’ as the neghbors zall him, who works at 
stevedoring. He is cross and icritetle with his 
family, whipping and scoldmng his laughter fre- 
quently and scoffing constently at his "native" 
wife. Anna lives in feaz of her farter; she can 
never do anything to please him, avd he blames 
her Hawaiian blood for all her natghtiness. Be- 
sides her parents, the little girl has several half- 
brotners and siscers who bear the iame Nahulu. 
But they have grown up ani long sxce left home 
“to stay with themselves. Thet father was 
Abby’s first husband, Char ey Nahau. 

The short yezrs whica she cen remember, An- 
na has wished that he- name wa: Nahulu and 
that Charley had beer. har father. Everybody 
loved him, and the neightorhocd still talks 
about che happy days when Charey was alive. 
The shock hed been great when te news went 
about zhat he had drownec while : quidding over 
at Punaluu. A5by hac wept for cays, and the 
older children sensed zhe breakug of the home 
and had gone out on their owr. People still 
talk about those wonderfil nights when Char- 
ley played the guitar and sang or cznced the hula 
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in the court. It had become almost a nightly con- 
cert, and all the neighbors joined in the festivity. 
In tnose days Kakaako had been a gay spot in 
which to live. 

Charley spent his long, warm days fishing. He 
rose at dawn, packed his rickety old Ford with 
a spear, tackle, goggles, lunch and swimming 
trunks. He always included a child or two in his 
load. Then he set off for the day, roaming about 
the island, squidding and fishing. Sometimes he 
stopped to help with a hukilau at Laie or Hauula; 
somecimes he simply stretched out under a 
kameni tree and gossiped with David Kaapu or 
other cronies. Charley had been born in the coun- 
try end he always yearned to go back, but the 
city aad swallowed him. He kept enough of his 
daily catch to feed his children and sold the rest 
to a neighborhood market. The few dollars and 
fish were his contribution to the family income. 
Abby filled it out a little by selling leis. . 

Anna lived a dream liie of her own on the 
stcr:es of Charley's days told by her mother and 
friends. Each morning when Joe had gone, she 
climbed high in the kiawe tree, stretched out on - 
her tummy along one of the branches and cre- 
'atec a wondrous new life for herself. She was the 
child who enjoyed the love and companionship 
of Charley Nahulu. She it was who waded on 
the reef and put her tiny hand in the places 


` Chzrley's wouldn't fit to get the limu, seaweed, 


or who spotted the school of mahi mahi. She was 
heloed in her dreams by an old Filipina lady of 
the neighborhood, Mrs. Patacsil Mrs. Patacsil 
had snow-white hair piled on top of her head and 
litt.e gold circlets through her pierced ears, and 
she was forgetful because of her great age. She 
loved the children, gave them sweets and ice 
cream, and always called them by their full name. 
Wren she spoke to Anna, she said “Anna Lei- 
momi Nahulu.” 

Abby tried to protect Anna from the wrath of 
Joe Brown. She had long ago swept her husband 
ott of the sphere of her comfortable love, and 
merely tolerated him. If she caught him scolding 


' her little daughter, she yelled in a loud voice, 


‘Tou get da hell outa here, and let my keiki 
alone.” She knew he hated to have the neighbors 
overhear their quarrels, and that yelling was the 
pest way to get rid of him. Then she would clasp 
Anna in her large, soft arms and murmur, “Dat’s- 
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all right. You my baby." Once after such a scene, 
Anna had asked her mother if she could please 
change her name to Nahulu. Abby looked sadly at 
her daughter and answered, "Maybe, bye and bye 
when you beeg girl." 

One Sunday morning Joe nursed a headache 
from too much gin the night before. He drank 
three cups of black coffee and then leaned back in 
his old reed chair. In the doorway Anna sat, play- 
ing Jacks by herself. Joe looked at her and his face 
scowled. He got up and lurched to the door. “Say, 
whadda you doin’ here? This is Sunday, ain't it?” 

Anna started to run away but Joe caught her. 
"I ain't havin’ no heathens in my house. You go 
to Sunday School like I did. Now scat. Go put on 
a clean dress.” 

Abby put a new frock on the child, combed her 
tangled black hair, and sent her off to the little 
mission church in the neighborhood. Anna 
walked lightly down the street. She was happy 
with her new dress and smoothed the glossy skirt 
every few minutes. She stepped carefully so as not 
to get her bare feet and legs dusty, 

When she reached the church, a kindly haole 
man greeted her. She spoke timidly, “My mudda 
and my fadda want me to come Sunday 
School.” : 

“Certainly, child, come in.” He led her to a 
little room where there was a desk. He sat down 
and motioned her to a chair. She managed to get 
on to the seat but was embarrassed about her 
dangling feet. 

“My name is Mr. Nelson and I’m in charge of 
the Sunday School. Would you tell me yours?” 

Anna never understood what came over her at 
that moment; but her tongue just slipped out, 
“My name is Anna Leimomi Nahulu.” She 
stopped abruptly, and her heart beat rapidly. But 
Mr. Nelson seemed to believe her and wrote the 
name down. Then he looked up and a friendliness 
began to shine in his eyes. 

“Why, you must be Charley Nahulu’s young- 
est daughter. I knew your daddy, and he was a 
wonderful man. Everybody loved him.” 

Anna felt tears in her eyes; this man thought 
she was Charley’s daughter, and he liked her 
more because of it. 

“You knew my—daddy? What he look like?” 


“He was a tall, fine man with a constant smile 
on his face. He would be sad not to watch you, 
his baby, grow up. He loved his children very 
much." Mr. Nelson saw the tears in the little 
girl's eyes and hastened to another subject. 

“Now, Anna, where do you live and how oid 
are you?" 

“Tm seven years old, and I live at 728A Liloa 
Lane." 

Mr. Nelson wrote down the information. Then 
he rose and said, "Come into the Sunday School 
room with me." He took her hand and led her 
to a large room where there were many children, 
some of whom were Anna’s playmates. They 
turned and waved at her when she came in. 

For Anna the next hour was a dazzling period 
of coloring Bible pictures, singing hymns and talk- 
ing about the friendliness of Jesus. But through 
all these exciting activities, the memory of her 
lie grew in her, and she was restless. She had 
fibbed on her first day at Sunday School, and 
Mama had always told her that was the worst 
thing she could do. Every time Mr. Nelson 
looked at her, he gave her that Beautiful smile 
meant for Charley Nahulu's daughter, and she 
felt even more guilty. Her tongue was naughty 
to have said such things! Suddenly Anna knew 
what she must do, and she could scarcely wait for 
Sunday School te be over so she could tell Mr. 
Nelson of her lie. 

The last hymn was sung and tne children filed 
from the Sunday School room. Kanani Lake 
grabbed Anna’s hand and tried -o take her out 
to play. But Anna pulled away from her. “No, 
I can’t go now.” i 

She walked up to Mr. Nelson and looked at 
him. A slow` blush covered her face and she 
bowed her head as she stammered, “My name 
isnt Nahulu. My papa is one haole guy, Joe 
Brown.” 

“Joe Brown’s child!” he exclaimed. 

She heard the tone of surprise, almost of dis- 
belief, in his voice and lifted her head to look at 
him. When she saw the pity anc tenderness on 
his face, she burst into weeping. “Yes,” she 
sobbed, “I’m only Anna Leimomi Brown!” Still 
weeping, she ran out of the door, down the steps. 
away from the church, forever. 


Music Is International 


An American conducted Shanghai’s sixty-five-piece Symphony Orchestra today for 
the first time in its thirty-year history. The guest conductor was Second Lieut. Jonathan 
Sternberg, 26, a medical corpsman from Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The orchestra, considered the best in the Orient, is composed mostly of European 


refugees. 


An AP release from Shanghas, December 9, 1945 


THE BOOK-SHELF 


A PRECARIOUSLY viia Dd WOELD 


A Review by NATHANIZL' PEFFER 


Mr. _strausz-Hupé i is a man of parts 
and ir “HE BALANCE or TOMORROW- he 
has written a book with force and in- 
sight on a Found on of rezl knowledge. 
But Lis book and his -ezcer woulc be 
happier if he had nct given so many 
hostages to what is czllec. geopoli-ics, 
though he himself zppzars to reject 
much cf the pretentiods-ess and 2re- 
sumptuousness of that 5szudo-science. 

Most of us have Encwn too little 
geography in the past cr az least under- 
stood too little how determinant i- is. 
Many oi us are now ccmpensating by 
overass2ssing the fatality of :ts infu- 
ence. So, while Mr. Stratez-Hrpé is not 
bound by the rigidities of the new g2og- 
raphy, he lets much that he writes be 
formed by it. The resilt & a certair. de- 
gree of unclzrity. It is daicult to know 
what he takes as established premise and 
what he arrives «t for conclusion. He is 
perhaps too conscious oi power, though 
not obsessed by powe-. He does not 
rejec: the idea of international organi- 
zation, but he dces not szem to rely on 
it very seriously. He s against power 
blocs but he believes ir a more con- 
scious regionalism. I take it he believes 
vin alliarces, and therefore in a conscious 
policy tor the United Ses of building 
up its friends, who, I take it, are the 
West European court3des. Therefore 
buttress the British Enpre. 

Inc-dentally, “The 3riush Zmotre is 
the .most perfect form ci international 
cooperation yet devisei" (p. 260), and 
that, I should say, conins the most 
originzl definition of zbe word “coosera- 
tion” ever put into ornt. Like the 
Frenchman who in middle age dis- 
coverel with a thrill chat he had been 
talking prose-all his lite. Nehru, fo- ex- 
ample, will now disccv2r <aat he and the 
British Colonial Office Lave beer co- 
operatng all the time. =e may not Le 
thrilled. 

It is only fair to add that Mr. 
Strausz-Hupé thinks twere could be 
marked reiorms within tte colonia: sys- 
tem. He seems to acknowledge a divi- 
sion ol the world into spaeres, the Rus- 
sians having one. Yet he wants to make 
allowance for the contnzed exister.ce of 
small states and also regional groupings 
or zt least a regional focus for small 
states. The idea o2 balance seems: tc 
dominate his thinking, though he does 
not seem to ask what rat will lead tc 
except more war when the balarce je 
precarious. 

W3ere then are we? Cne would wist 
that the logical struc-ure of Mr. Strausz- 
Hupé's case were a liHe clearet anc 





ITHE 3ALANCE OF TCMICAROW by Rob- 
ert Strausz-Hupé. G. F. Putnam’s Sons 


oF? a 


that scmewhere he id stated jus: what 
he stands for. As it is, I for one am 
confussd and cannot help wondering 
whether Mr. Strausz-Hupé is not, too. 
That 5 a pity, because there is a good 
deal o meat in the book. 





I SAW ^E RUSSIAN PECPLE by Ella Win- 
tec. Lzle, Brown & Co. $3.00 

ElE. Winter went to Russia to find 
ott fo- herself what sort of people live 
there. Like many an Amer:can now- 
acays she wants to know whether the 
Russigrs are the sort of people that 
Amerrans can unders-and anc get along 
with. “=w are so fortunate as to be able 
to go and find out for ou-sslves, and 
fcr th= rest of us this book Fas special 
value. 

Fc- the question ef primery impor- 
tance _n the world tocay is not whether 
we like Russia’s government and poli- 

tizs,-Ert whether the people aver there 
are the same sort that we are — that is, 
whetb they want zhe same kind of 
lite, erjoy the same sort of vasic indi- 
vidua; freedom, are as frank and `un- 
repressed. if the people of a nation are 
frank znd bold and hearty and critical 
aad ea¢rgetic individmals, thea they will 
inevitadly shape into their servant what- 
ever government they have. .f the peo- 
p.e are submissive end uncritical, re- 
pressac and timid, then whatever gov- 
ecnmert they have will be their master 
and tazy its slaves. 

It3s heartening tc find, through Ella 
Wint.t's observatior and experience, 
mode t as she is about their scope, that 
the Russians are the sort of dr eople who 
wil rct long endure are, 
it see- s, extraordinacily like like the -Ámer- 
icans in many ways. -f they zre tolerant 
af cec-ain restrictiors whick would be 
intole-able to us, it is becavse they have 
rot yet had to deal with scch restric- 
tions. They have been so breathlessly 
absored in getting enough to eat, in 
Luildrg shelter for tiemselves, in start- 
ing zr industry entrely new to them 
that key have not got around to any- 
thing 2lse. The spiri- one :e-2ls in them 
efter reading this book leads to the be- 
lief cat when primary needs are met 
they will be as intoErant as we are of 
gove nment repressions. We think pri- 
mari of political freedom and the Rus- 
sians -hink primaril~ of ecoaomic free- 
dom — that seems to be the most 
obvicts difference in our thinking. This 
*s qtie natural. We Ame-icans have 
been tong accustomed to plenty of food 


and tlenty of everything, in Russian ' 


:erme if not in our own. We have the 
zime i demand and secure political free- 
dom: and rights. In due course the 
2robwoilitv is that the Russians will fol- 
low -he same line o? deve:ooment. 

The important thing this book re- 
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the people in Russia. Miss Winter’s find- 
ings are corroborated by no less a per- 
sonage tham General Eisenhower, whom 
she T in her preface. 

“I have found the individual Russian 
one of the friendliest persons in the 
world. He likes to talk with us, laugh 
with us... . He likes to see the humor 
of life. . lam convinced that they 
want peace 'and a chance to develop . 
themselves tne same as anyone else. My 
contacts with the Russians are heart- 
warming,” 

These words of the Generat s really 
contain the book, in their meaning. 

It would be very pleasant if Ameri- 
cans could reel it was safe to like the, 
Russians. Let's go a little further — it 
wil be the best possible foundation for 
peace if we can all like one another. 


PEARL S. Buck 
SHINTO: THE UNCONQUERED ENEMY 
Robert O. Eallou. Viking Press. $275 
This book presents in very Node 
form, reascnably free from technical 
phraseology and war-time emotionalism, 
a sketch of the history and meaning of 
Shinto and selections from Japanese 
Shinto texts. As a source book, it has 
considerable value. 
However, the novel proposal for 
using Shinto itself in the regeneration 
of Japan is the most important feature 
of Mr. Ballou's book. He recognizes 
State Shinto as our “unconquered en- 
emy,’. becacse the leaders of nationalism 
in Japan seized upon the primitive doc- 
trines of the national faith and used 
them to bolster up their ideas of racial 
superiority and further their plans for 
aggression. State Shinto contains little 
that is unique among primitive religions. 
It is peculiar, however, in that its nor- 
mal ‘develapment in the direction of 
ethical idealism and universalism was 
obstructed and its religious power har- 
nessed for political rather than ethical 
service. The abolition of State Shinto as 
a national cult is the “separation of 
church and state” now being carried out 
by the occupation forces. 
On the other hand, the author sees 
in the cults of Sectarian Shinto not a 
hindrance, but rather an ally in democ- 
ratizing Japan. In these powerful re- 
ligious organizations, along with more 
primitive elements, there exists a. strong 
strain of ethical idealism — teachings of 
world unity and brotherhood as well as 
socially valuable personal morality — 
we healthy development was arrested 
the emergence of State Shinto. (Dr. 
Me has stated that over four fifths 
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boasting five million adherents, were 
“borrowings” from Christianity.) 

Mr. Ballou proposes collecting texts 
supporting the more humanistic view- 
point and using these to assist the natu- 
ral development of the religion through 
the media of these sects. Thus the 
“Shinto enemy" will be conquered from 
within. While it may be agreed— Japa- 
nese Buddhism being moribund if not 
, actually dead—that the various cults 
composing Sectarian Shinto are the only 
native sources of a possible religious 
revival in Japan, students of religion will 
doubtless criticize Mr. Ballou’s pro- 
posals. Nevertheless, something like the 
eprocess he has outlined will have to take 
place if the native Japanese religion is 
ever to fit the people for life in a mod- 
ern world. 

A word should 5e spoken against the 
inclusion among -he Shinto texts of 
modern -nationalistic interpretations 
which were designed for propaganda 
purposes, and the acceptance of which 
by the people as a whole ts still an open 
question. 

Mr. Ballou is greatly indebted to 
D. C. Holtom, our most learned and 
sanest interpreter of modern Shinto, but 
in the opinion of this reviewer, he is 
perhaps too greatly influenced in his 
general attitude bv the optimistic eclec- 
ticism of Inazo Nitobe. He has made 
good use of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan and other 
learned sources not available to ordinary 
readers. Witiis Caurcn LAMOTT 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN BRITAIN'S FUTURE 
by George Soule. Viking Press. $275 

The world crisis of 1929 hit the 
United States far harder than it hit 
Britain. American production was near- 
ly halved and did not reach its pre-1929 
level until the beginning of World War 
II while in Britein the production fig- 
ures of 1929 had already been surpassed 
in the last prewar years. Ín both coun- 
tries, however, long-term mass unem- 
ployment of millions could not be liqui- 
dated before the war. 

These experiences have not been 
forgotten in Britain. They are the rea- 
son why a steadily growing sector of 
public opinion insists that, instead of 
passively waiting until a new crisis 
comes, preventive measures must be 
taken in order to ward off a new crisis. 
In this connection American-British 
relations are extremely important, as 
Mr. George Soule points out in his new 
book which gives an excellent condensa- 
tion of the facts. 

American economic development is 
the crucial point for the further eco- 
nomic development of the capitalist 


world. It is not so much America’s com- 


petition which the British fear but the 
outbreak of a new American depres- 
sion, for Britain looks upon prosperity 
in the United States as the best guaran- 
tee for her own prosperity and should 
a new American crisis arise, the eco- 
nomic relations between America and 
Britain would inevitably deteriorate. 
Only if we gain a correct understanding 
of the issues at stake shall we be able 
to see the present Ánglo-American loan 
negotiations in their true proportion: ff 


the United States is able to stabilize 


prosperity at home the negotiations will , 


be a real step forward for both coun- 


tries; but the stability of American. 


prosperity remains the big "if." 
FRITZ STERNBERG 


DAYS AND NIGHTS by Constantine Simi- 
nov. Simon and Schuster. $2.75 
THE RUSSIAN STORY by Nicholas Mi- 
khailov. Sheridan House. $2.75 

Any one making inquiry into the 
morale of the citizens of the U. S. S. R. 
had better read one or both of these 
books. 

Professor Mikhailov is a geographer 
and historian whose war effort included, 
among other things, this long pamphlet, 
or short book, reducing a thousand years 
of history to less than two hundred 
pages. It is a little too full of phrases 
about “the womb of history” for my 
documentary taste, but there is no deny- 
ing that an evening at home with even 
the most dull book about eastern Europe 
and western and northern Asia, written 
from whatever bias, is worth two at the 
films for thrill. This book can be read at 
a sitting. 

Constantine Siminov’s book is the 
most popular piece of fiction in the So- 
viet Union and, as a Book-of-the-Month, 
it will find nearly as many readers in 
Joseph Barnes’ precise and quiet trans- 
lation as it has in the original. It is the 
love story of a Russian nurse, young, 
brave and longing for life. I have known 
dozens of Russian girls as eager, naive 
and as ready to work. The love affair is 
the lestmoiw, against harsh guns and 
shells that tore Stalingrad apart day 
after day, as the Red Army and Hitler’s 
own fought for each street and cellar. 

Siminov is not only Russia’s most 
popular novelist, but a playwright, a 
poet and a war correspondent. He writes 
his novel in scenes that succeed each 
other chronologically like newspaper 
despatches from the front. There is 
much dialogue and beautifully careful 
description of the scene of the battle, in 
the town, to and fro across the Volga 
and the Don. It is all told as simple 
story. There are arguments but no party 
strife. The Germans are the enemy, not 
people; the traitor is presented but not 
analyzed. The political commissar is 
Sketched, but is not ever seen with any 
real work of persuasion or overpersua- 
sion in hand. But there is no feason to 


‘carp because Siminov has not yet the 


stature of the great Russian novelists. 
What he gives, it seems to me, is quite 
simply the answer to the question why 
the Russians fought so well. They are a 
young as well as an old people, with 
amazing endurance, patriotic and social 
at the same time, of whom great exac- 
tions for the sake of the whole are ha- 
bitual, and who are fortified by a sense 
of possession of the earth and the cities 
they defended. The Battle of Stalingrad 
was for the Russians the great turning 
pomt of the war. Siminov's book will 
be for a hundred years a classic to be 
read in Russian high schools. As novel 
and as key to what the Russians feel 
about themselves in brave and simple 
terms, NicHTS AND Days should be 
studies. ERNESTINE EVANS 
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Kaadom House. 

lhis is a war story without combat 
or bloodshed. But it has if heroes— 
some ti rty thousand of -hem—who 
batled relentlessly antagonisic natural 
conditiors across Iran :o Ru-sm during 
the critical period before the Black Sea 
was oper to shipping. Tacugh the events 
took pla e in an old and weery land, 
the story belongs in the literature of 
pioneer zdventure, and shows that the 
spirit wh ch suffered hzrdship. znd peril 
to open ap our own preat w lde-ness 
still lives in Americans. 

The men of the Persizn Gvlf Com- 
mar.d recived supplies brought by sea 
it taree ports, two of which were little 

nore then fishing villages becore the 
var. The Persian Guli Command had 
-o unload the supplies, cuickh, n moist 
summer temperatures az which 120 de- 
zrees in che shade meant a haven of 
coolness sin the hold of a ship, a ther- 
mometer would sometimes resister 140 
cegrees at midnight). Docking facilities 
had to be provided, anc that was only 
the beginiing. There were only two 
ways of getting supplies acress to the 
l'ussians. One was a rakway—a single- 
tack line equipped for a peace-time 
trafic of ore passenger train every other 
Gay and cne freight train a veek and 
boasting two hundred and twenty un- 
ventilated -unnels, which, with inzreased 
crathe, became so packed wich steam 
that the temperature in the lorgar ones 
Sometimes rose to 180 degrees. The 
53:her was 2 road that al. but “ost itself 
4: a burnmg salt deser: one hundred 
and eighty miles across and them climbed 
derilously through moantains seven 
“tousand fet high, where snow drifted 
deep in w nter. Before stpplms could 
start on tleir way, mecianizel equip- 
scent had .o be assembled in a region 
frat had nc. assembly plaats, no trained 
workers. 

Mr. Sayre spent nearly a yea- m Iran 
wth the men who unloaded tke ships, 
built the cocks and the road and the 
essemhly pants and drove eng nes and 
tricks ove the long hzuls fron the 
Persian Golf to Teherar and Kazvin. 
A hard-bitf2n lot they were. They had 
to be. Manz of them—railrcaders, road- 
tiiiders, a.semblers, dock-walooers— 
were doing jobs they hac been trained 
foz in civilian life. Very many of them 
vcre doing jobs they had never drszamed 
oc do:ng. and they were doirg them 
well, with plenty of “bitching anc god- 
damm:ng," “ut also with hemor end with 
e1jurance ind courage in the fece of 
a1 enemy faat took on ‘many forms: 
ram, mud, cold, unbelievable heat, a 
wi:ked terrin, bugs, disease, accidents 
or. of the rovies, calamit es ouz of the 
Eixe." . | 

Mr. Sayre shows you these men— 
vAidly, adniringly, even lcvingly. He 
aiso shows vou something of the Persia 
that forms zn incredible Eackgrouac to 
tFeir pioneer adventure, “lis sertes of 
sketches, recy, journalistc (rro:t of 
them appea-ed in somewhat Afferent 
fern in Tie New Yorker), is more 
tkan a very pleasant evening’s reading: 
it rs raw meterial for an epic of Feroic 
achievement One would like t have 


PEFSIAN SULF COMMAND by fæl Sayre, 
$2.00 


a sequel, telling of the imprint left by 
the Persian Gulf Command, now that it 
is no more, on the land it so briefly made 
hum with American enterprise. What 
has become oi the 50,000 or so Iranians 
who received steady pay, regular meals 
and medical care from the Americans? 
ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL 


RENDEZVOUS BY SUBMARINE by Travis 
Ingham. Doubleday Doran, $2.50 

Since the American return to the 
Philippines in October, 1944, there has 
been a flood of exciting accounts of 
the under-ground resistance of Filipinos 
and Americans alike. RENDEZVOUS BY 
SUBMARINE should take its place at the 
head of this list, for it is the story of 
the man who in large’ measure made 
that resistance possible by helping to 
organize and equip guerrilla forces on 
most of the important southern islands. 

Commander Charles “Chick” Parsons 
had lived in the Philippines for years. 
Through his business travels he had 
come to know the islands intimately. 
As a naval reserve officer he was called 
up for duty after Pearl Harbor and was 
therefore liable for apprehension as a 
prisoner of war when the Japanese 
came to Manila. Forever resourceful, 
he escaped by posing as the Panamanian 
consul (an honorary interim appoint- 
ment he actually held), and succeeded 
in getting himself and his family repat- 
riated as “diplomatic personnel” on the 
Gripsholm in August, 1942. 

On duty with the Navy in Washing- 
ton a few months later he was asked 
what he thought about the validity of 
faint radio signals being received an- 
nouncing continued resistance on Panay. 
Parsons volunteered to proceed to the 
islands to investigate. Landed from a 
submarine in March, 1943, he went 
inland to find not one but many inde- 
pendent resistance groups—good, bad 
and indifferent—in need of integration 
and supplies, Returning to Australia 
with his information, he took back to the 
underground essential radio, medical 
and military equipment, On a subse- 
quent trip he was assigned the largest 
cargo-carrying submarine in the U. S. 
fleet and later a second. These estab- 
lished, under his direction, a highly 
dangerous but effective ferry service 
bringing in supplies and specialized per- 
sonnel, taking out Allied prisoners and 
nationals. These supplies were utilized 
by the units Parsons helped to weld into 
a tremendous whole which sent a steady 
stream of invaluable intelligence on Jap- 
anese installations and movements to 
MacArthur's headquarters, constantly 
harried the Japanese, and eventually 
cooperated with the American landing 
forces. 

Through this simple but well told 
narrative emerges a clear picture of the 
mood of the islanders in occupation, of 
their intense hatred of the Japanese and 
their devotion to the United States and 
particularly their unshakeable faith in 
MacArthur's "T shall return." 

For a complete picture of the war in. 
Asia every one should read at least one , 
book on "inside the Philippines." For 
that one by all odds choose RENDEZVOUS 
BY SUBMARINE, Harriet MILLS 
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Every FEATURE in our March issue will 
be by an Asian author. Not long ago Pearl 
Buck, asked to write a statement under the 
heading "Why I became President of Astra," 
said, “I am a great believer in people speak- 
ing for themselves, and when for any reason 
they cannot, in having them spoken for by 
other people who' really know them. Too 
much is written from the outside looking in, 
and far from enough is written from the 
inside looking out. Especially is this true 
about the peoples of Asia." 


Tory SPEAK FOR, THEMSELVES in our 
March issue. We are especially proud of the 
range in the following partial list: 


ANNAMITE. A charming village story is 
told by Tao Kim Har. 


Aran, From Cairo we have received a 
scholarly article on the “Revival of the Arab 
Mind,” by A. H HounaN1. 


Burmese. Some tales of a Burmese 
soothsayer are rendered into English, with 
salty comments, by Saw Tun. 


CHINESE. A special feature is a line-for- 
line rendering of the famous poem, “The 
Long Love-Grief” by Po Cuu-I. 


Fin.rPINO. A most moving story of his 
tragic return to his ruined home in the 
Philippines, as a soldier on leave, is told by 
MANUEL BUAKEN. 


INDIAN, The third in our series of arti- 
cles by JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


INDONESIAN. An account of his own 
youth, co ip and adventures abroad is 
given by a Sumatran, Emyr DAHLAN, 


Korgan. The danger that Japan might 
again become a menace to world peace is 
scanned by No-Yone PARK. 


SIAMESE. An article about the king of 
Siam by C. PRABHA. 


TIBETAN-CHINESE, There is the fourth 
ent of the autobiography of Twan 
ANG. 


Last MoNTH'S ARTICLE entitled JAPAN- 
ESE ARE Human should have been presented 
as a collaboration between Marion Olive 
Lerrigo and Toru Matsumoto. It was drawn 
from a book which is being written under 
their joint authorship and it was by an over- 
sight in our office that Miss Lerrigo’s name 
was omitted... . While we are making this 
correction we might also say that Mr. Mat- 
sumoto's connection with the Home Missions 
Council was that of Director of the Commit- 
tee on Resettlement of Japanese-Americans, 
until December 31, 1945. 
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ID-JANUARY foand the 51 ma- 
tions which toad four fifths 
of the world’s people at 

least getting organized az the Unized 
Nations Assembly in London. The 
big powers had agreed that this ses- 
sion should avoid contrzversial mat- 
ters if possible. The 
Britain stood firmly against the Ras- 
sians’ effort to delay vocss until they 
could cznsult Moscow. . . . It vas 
a grect satisfaction that Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was one of the 
delegates. . . . That the “world capi- 
tal" is to be in the U. S. was re- 
garded in Britain as another s:gn 
that the political cenzer of gravity 
had shifted across the Atlantic, ac- 
cordirg to Anne O'Ha-e McCormick, 
who said that the gene-al refrain of 
the British press was ‘westward -he 
course of empire." . The Breton 
Wonads agreements cam= into effect 
Dec 27 when at Washington 28 
natiors signed the ratifcetions: Soviet 
Russia aad not ratified. 





Tue Work or Prace was ardu- 
ous. «At Moscow the Big Three 
Foreign Ministers, after ten days of 
conzerence, gave out Dec. 27 their 
agreements for: a UNC commission 
for tke cont-ol'of atamc energy; a 
Far Eastern Commissicn represent- 
ing 11 countries to sit in Washing-on 
and issue directives; a four-power 
Allied Counzil for Jepen to advise 
and review the actions of the supreme 
commander; -an American-Soriet 
commission to help Xerea form a 
provisicnal government, and a four- 
power trusteeship of Eorea for a 
period zf up to five vears; a peace 
conference by May 1 to consider 
peace treaties with Ita, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary' and Finland. ... 
Secreca-y Byrnes assiced Congress 
that the atomic bomb secrets had aot 
been given away ... In the Far 
Eastern Commission znz of the Big 
Four wil bave veto power; Frarce, 


howeve-, wanted veto power in any 


question aifecting Indc-China. . 
Truman said that the J. S. meant 
to hold in sole trusteeship all stra- 
tegic :slands in the PaciZc taken from 
Japan, while those mot needed for 
American security woukl be offered 
for collective trusteeship. 





IN XoREA the conservatives pro- 
tested against trusteeship. There 
were demonstrations iz the streets 
and the Korean Supreme Ccurt 
walked out. But Sec. B»rnes quickly 
said that the U. S.-Soviet” Commis- 


U. S. and 


"WESTWARD THE 


sion mght find it poszible to dispense 
with a trusteeship. Kim Koo then 
called >F a projectec generel strike. 
Or. Jar. 9 the five major Korean par- 
ties mace an amicable joint sza:ement 
urging -hat the truseeship question 
be setted “according to the spirit of 


sovereron independeace," and con- 


demnirg “political stzife." Pek Heun 
Yung, -he Commurst leacer, was 
reportec to have saic that be would 


no: oLpct to a or=-natior Soviet. 


t-rsteesiip and the fature inzorpora- 
tion of Xorea into the Soviet Union; 
later f= said he had been misunder- 
stcod. .. The Russi1n military com- 
missioa reached Seoul Jan 15 to con- 
fer witt the Americaa command. 





In Japan MacAr hur said sharply 
thet he had not been consulted about 
tne Alisd Council fo- Japan and had 
thougkt it not acceatable, zut that 
it was Lis firm inten- to try to make 
the plar work. Byrrss said the plan 
was  -esigned to  preservs Mac- 
Arthurs authority. . Tke Japa- 
nese Det passed lend reform and 
lakor union measures. . . Mac- 
Arthu- said that the 2rogram for the 
reform of Japan wa. virtually com- 
plete znd that the lzst evil roots of 
the Terno system" vere gone... . 
Empercr Hirohito ir a New Year's 
rescripti rejected "leg-nds and myths" 
ani "Le false conception that the 
Ja»anezxe people are superior to other 
races iid fated to mule the world." 

. Ife teaching œ history, geog- 
raphy aad morals in | apanese schools 
"as suspended and tue textbooks de- 
stroyec, while 30 American edu- 
cators "vere invited to go to Japan 
to assis! in planning = new education. 

.. Lwo directives Jan. 4 ordered 


that al active exporents of military Ț 


cazionzism be removed from public 
office and barred fom the coming 
election and that 27 societies includ- 
ing the Black Dragen be abolished. 
This -esulted in the retirement of 
‘ive members of the Cabinet end post- 
oonemeat of the elecion, which was 
ordered to be held a£er Mar. 15. 





IN LZHINA a truce between the 
Natiotzlists and tae Corimunists 
took cfect Jan. 14 althorgh each 
chargel the other with keeping up 
the figkting.. Chou En-lai proposed 
the trace Dec. 20 a Gen. Marshall 
zr-ived in China a: speciel U. S. 


envoy. The Chungking government 
replied with tbe proviso that both 
parties confer with Marshall, who 
thus became mediator. Chiang Kai- 
shek in a broadcast Jan. 1 said that 
his government was ready to take in 
representatives of other political 
parties if they did not maintain au- 
tonomous armies. He refused to re- 
lease Chang Hsueh-liang, the “Young 
Marshal,” who has been in custody 
since the kidnap incident in 1936. On 
Jan. 10 Chiang proclaimed a series 
of reforms, including civil liberties, 
abrogation of secret police activities, 
release of political prisoners “except 
traitors,” equality of all legal parties 
and promotion of local self-govern- 
ment. The same day the cease-fire 
order was signed. A commission with 
an American chairman set up head- 
quarters in Peiping to see that the 
agreement was carried out.... 
Withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Manchuria was postponed until Feb. 
1 at the request of the Chinese, whose 
first troops entered Mukden Jan. 15. 
. The Political Consultation Coun- 
cil, representing all parties, was 
working for a settlement of internal 
strife and “the realization of consti- 
tutionalism." The Communist pro- 
posals included - “military reform, 
enabling unification of all armed 
forces,” and curtailment of the 
powers of President Chiang Kai-shek. 
. sun Fo outlined government 
plans for reorganization and for 
wider representation in the National 
Assembly which is to meet May 5. 





INpoNEsIA through Premier 
Sjahrir appealed to the UNO for a 
settlement of its status. Newspaper 
men after a tour of Java were con- 
vinced that the nationalist govern- 
ment was widely supported. The 
British accepted Indonesian aid in 
disarming Japanese, but took over 
the public utilities and the policing 
of Batavia to enforce “law and 
order." Fighting continued in Cen- 
tral Java and broke out Jan. 13 at 
Medan in Sumatra. . . . Dutch ma- 
rines trained and equipped in the 
United States arrived at Batavia. ... 
At London the Dutch and British 
conferred without much result. . 
The U. S. after having admitted that 
it had consented to the British occu- 
pation, announced Jan. 6 that it 
would have no future part in any 








COURSE OF EMPIRE" 


' of women. . 


operations in Southeast Asia. 





In Inpo-Cuina French troops 
were driving from Saigon against 
Annamite revolutionists who were 
burning rubber estates as they re- 
treated. The French complained that 
in the north the Chinese occupying 
forces had turned over administration 
to the “Viet Nam Republic.” But 
A. T. Steele reported that while the 
Chinese had sympathy with the 
movement for independence, they 
were discouraged from taking strong 
measures by lack of support from 
the United States. 

SIAM, Britain and India signed 
Jan. 1 a peace treaty under which Siam 
will turn over to the British its sur- 
plus rice up to 1,500,000 tons, submit 
to international control of rice, tin 
and rubber and make restitution for 
British war losses. The terms, harsh 
as*they were, had no doubt been 
modified by American intervention. 
There were reports of a secret agree- 
ment between Siam and Britain 
about Japanese assets. 








In INpiA the election for the cen- 


tral assembly gave the ‘Cong 


Party 59.6 per cent of the votes cast; 


Congress had 91.3 per cent in non- 
Muslim constituencies, and the Mus- 
lim League had 86.6 per cent in 
Muslim constituencies. But the pro- 
vincial elections now in progress will 
tell the tale of what is to come. . . . 
The All-India States Peoples' Con- 
ference adopted resolutions attacking 
evils in the princely states, including 
the landlord system, forced labor, 
excessive taxation and the oppression 
| . . The court-martial of 
three Indian officers who joined 
Bose’s “Indian National Army" 
ended in their conviction for “waging 
war against the  King-Emperor." 
They were cashiered and their 
arrears of pay forfeited, but the sen- 
tence of transportation for life was 
remitted by Gen. Auchinleck. 





In IRAN the insurgent Azerbaijan 
"National Government" was firmly 
installed at Tabriz. The Iranian gov- 
ernment charged that the revolt was 
fomented by Russians and that the 
members of the new regime were not 
even residents of the province. Iran 
wanted to bring the matter before the 
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Moscow conference of the Big Three, 
but Molotov said that the Soviet 
government regarded the Azerbaijan 
movement as spontaneous and nor- 
mal. . .. Britain wanted a Big Three 
investigation of internal affairs in 
Iran; the Iranian Parliament cheered 
its government's rejection of this pro- 
posal. The Iranians were asked not 
to bring their problems before UNO 
just yet, but Iran's delegate at Lon- 
don on Jan. 15 made a speech reserv- 
ing the right to do so if no early 
settlement is reached. 





TurKEy was faced with an un- 
official Russian demand for a strip 
of the Black Sea coast bordering 
Soviet Georgia, "our ancient land 
taken by Turkey." Russian papers 
called the Turks’ stern reply “sword- 
rattling.” . . . An "Armenian Na- 
tional Council" set up in Egypt called 
for the return of Armenian lands 
annexed by Turkey. 





In PALESTINE there were ter- 
rorist outbreaks and mass arrests. 


- . . The British said that no more 


visas would be issued until the Anglo- 
American inquiry is completed. At 
the sessions in Washington Albert 
Einstein said that the great majority 
of Jewish refugees in Europe should 
be in Palestine, but that he saw no 
reed for a Jewish state there. . . . 
The U. S. Congress passed a resolu- 
tion favoring the free entry of Jews 
into. Palestine. 


=" 





Tue Arass stood firm against 
any concession to Zionism. King Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia made a state 
visit to»King Farouk of Egypt, con- 
ferred in Cairo with leaders of the 
Palestine Arabs and sent greetings 
to the Amir of Transjordania. . . . 
Egypt formally asked for a part in 
making the treaty of peace with Italy. 
... Young Egyptians rioted against 
the government during the funeral 
of an assassinated Wafdist leader. 





RussrA restored the eight-hour 
work day, repealed war taxes and 
reduced prices on consumer goods. 
...A vigorous campaign was on 
for the election on Feb. 10 of the 
Supreme Soviet, the first since 1937. 
. .. American correspondents, al- 
lowed for the first time to visit the 
zone of Russian occupation in Ger- 


many, reported conditions better tnan 
in the American zone. 





Latin AMERICA. The Pan-Ameri- 
can defense conference will probably 
be held in Rio de Janeiro Mar. 15. 
... President-elect Dutra pledged 
that Brazil will have complete democ- 
racy and said, *No one in Brazil is 
more anti-Fascist and anti-Commu- 
nist than I.” . . . In Argentina Dr. 
José P. Tamborini was chosen as the 
democratic candidate to oppose 
Peron in the election of Feb. 24. The 
government, in support of’ Peron’ 
candidacy, ordered a general vage 
increase; employers replied by a 
three-day lockout of their workers. 
... The Mexican government deni 
charges by Lombardo Toledano wa 
arms were being supplied to political 
factions from U. S. sources... . 
In Panama a revolutionary coup by 
former president Arnulfo Arias, an 
outspoken critic of the U. S., was 


foiled. . . . In Haiti President Les- 


cot was overthrown by a military 
junta which promised free elections. 





As ror THE U. S. A.: The first 
Negro Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands will be Judge William H. 
Hastie, if the Senate confirms Tru- 
man's appointment. . Mufioz 
Marin, leader of Puerto Rico's Popu- 
lar Party, said that if Congress 
would not approve a plebiseite offer- 
ing statehood as one choice, he would 
accept one offering only the status 
quo or independence, if the latter was 
"under economic conditions that 
would. make it workable.” ... In 
the Philippines Manuel Acuna Roxas 
is a candidate for President in oppo- 
sition to Sergio Osmena at the elec- 


tions of Apr. 23. U. S. newspapers 


began to print reports that most of 
the Filipinos do not want independ- 
ence now. There was fear of revolt 
by the Hukbalahaps in support of 
agrarian reforms. . . . G.Ls in Ma- 
nila started in great mass meetings 
a demand to be sent home, which 
quickly spread to garrisons in China, 
Japan and Europe. A Provost Mar- 
shal said the “near mutiny” was 
stirred up by “a lot of Communists 
and hot-heads.” But MacArthur 
said “these men are good men” and 
Eisenhower ordered the return with- 
out delay of all troops for whom 
there was no military need. One 
cable to the President from soldiers 
in Germany asked, “Are the brass 
hats to be permitted to build em- 
pires ?" RICHARD J. WALSH 
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WILL THE “HUKS” REVOLT? - 


By WILLIAM A. OWENS 


A general election in the Philippines has been 
scheduled tentatively for April, 1946. Those elect- 
ed will form the new Philippine Republic Govern- 
ment July 4, 1946. Upon them will depend much 
of the success of the noble American experiment 
in the Philippines. So far, the candidates for 
President, both of whom represent the revivified 
Nationalist Party, are Sergio Osmena, present 
incumbent, and Manuel Roxas, President of the 
Senate. The issues are collaboration and social 
reform, The approach taken to these issues by 
these candidates will determine whether the elec- 
tion will be peaceful or an occasion of rioting and 
bloodshed. 

The trouble spot is Central Luzon. There 
festering social unrest provoked rioting and killing 
during the election of 1940 and there the question 
of collaboration brought about considerable blood- 
shed during the Japanese occupation. If the elec- 
tion promises to return the Philippines to the 
prewar feudal agricultural system, the minority 
most likely to resort to violence is the United 
Front with its military component, the Hukbala- 
hap (a telescoped form of the Tagalog Hukbu ng 
Bayan Laban Sa Hapones, meaning “People’s 
Anti-Japanese Army). During the Japanese occu- 
pation this minority.carried on a constant fight 
against Japanese and collaborators. Since the 
American liberation, they have been holding mass 
meetings at which they present their claims for 
agrarian and labor reforms and demands for 
punishment of collaborators. There has been talk 
of a “March on Malacanan,” the official residence 
of President Osmena, to press their demands. 
Various of their leaders have expressed a willing- 
ness to use weapons, of which they have plenty, to 
fight for the reforms they seek. 

Agitators for agrarian reform saw an op- 
portunity in the war. By the end of December, 
1941, they were holding secret meetings in Ma- 
nila and Central Luzon to plan for operation under 
Japanese occupation. In- these early meetings 
there. were representatives from the Socialist 
Party, Communist Party, Civil Liberties Union, 
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Chinese Communist Association, Chinese Anti- 
Japanese Association (Kuomintang), labor un- 
ions, youth organizations and religious groups. 
By January, 1942, the United Front was a fairly 
well organized political group. 

Many of the early followers dropped out be- 
cause resistance was difficult and dangerous. 
Others dropped out because they thought the . 
doctrines of the United Front “too Communistic." 
Some of the best liberal thinkers in the Philip- 
pines remained — leaders such as the Socialist 
Pedro Abad Santos, who advised the United Front 
throughout the occupatio d died in the swamps 
near Candaba in January, 1945, hiding from the 
Japanese; Vicente Lava, an American-educated 
professor of political economy at the University 
of the Philippines, and his wife Ruth Propper 
Lava, an American of Czech-Jewish extraction; 
Juan Feleo, Communist Party organizer and lead- 
er of the prewar Peasants’ Union in Nueva Ecija; 
Mariano Balgos, labor leader and proletarian 
poet; and Luis Taruc, labor organizer and editor 
of labor publications. 

The principles on which the United Front was 
based can be simply stated: 

(1) Driving the Japanese out of the Phil- 
ippines. 

(2) Cooperating with the United Nations for 
the successful conclusion of the war. 

(3) Achieving complete independence of the 
Philippines, unhampered by American influence. 

(4) Establishing a democratic government 
which would guarantee a minimum standard of 
living for all. 

(5) Exterminating puppets, 
and traitors in the Philippines. 

The United Front was made up largely of 
prewar Socialists and Communists, plus intel- 
lectuals, liberals and anti-Japanese. Members of 
the Nationalist and Sakdal-Ganap parties as such 
were excluded. 

The Socialist Party had been able to elect 
several municipal mayors in 1940. Since their 
demands for agrarian reform were just and the 
leaders advocated the ballot rather than bloodshed, 
as a means, the Socialists had the sympathy of 
many progressive members of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Government. From the Socialist Party 
the United Front drew its largest following, as 
well as the political principles which later made 


collaborators 
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- up a great part of its platform. 

— The Communist Party drew its membership 
— from the intellectuals of Manila and peasants and 
laborers in Central Luzon. As a resuit of strikes 
‘and social unrest which it provoked, it had been 
banned in 1937. Some members joined the So- 
cialist Party. Two former Communists, Casto 
Alejandrino and Fernancio Sampang, were elected 
mayors of their municipalities in Pampanga on 
the Socialist Party ticket in 1940. Both later 
became outstanding United Front and Hukbala- 
hap leaders. Alejandrino took the oath of office 
with clenched fist. He was challenged and the 
matter taken to President Quezon, who pardoned 
Alejandrino on condition that he would take the 
oath in the traditional manner. Some Communists 
maintained party affiliations and came into the 
open again with the Japanese occupation. 

The Sakdal-Ganap Party did not become a 
part of the United Front, though it was originally 
founded on a program for agrarian reform and its 
approximately 200,000 members lived in Central 
and Southern Luzon. Before the war, Benigno 
Ramos, head of this party, openly expressed pro- 
Japanese and anti-American sentiments. After the 
. surrender of Bataan, Ramos, now joined by Gen- 
eral Artemio Ricarte and Pio Duran, offered to 
recruit soldiers for Japan. These soldiers formed 
the Filipino Makapili army which helped the 
Japanese defend Luzon. In 1942 Sakdal-Ganap 
officials met with the United Front leaders for 
. the purpose of fusing the two groups into a strong 
"mass movement" pledged to social reform and 
cooperation with the Japanese. The United Front 
leaders balked and broke off negotiations. 

The conflict between the Nationalis: Party and 
the United Front is the conflict of wealthy land- 
lord versus poor tenant. Before the war the Na- 
tionalist Party, supported by Americans in the 
Philippines and by propertied Filipinos, controlled 
virtually all the Philippines. Except in a few 
cases officials of the Philippines Commonwealth 

Government were members of the Nationalist 
Party. President Quezon, by open suppression and 
by appeasement of individual opposition leaders, 

was able to keep any minority group from grow- 
ing strong. In this he was aided by Sergio Os- 
mena, his successor as President of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth. Neither was disposed to 
favor reforms that would endanger their position 
with the Americans or their wealthy constituents. 
There was mtich talk of reform, in Central Luzon 
but little was actually done to make conditions 
better for peasants and laborers. 

The Japanese dissolved all political parties 
and organized a single party, the Kalibapi, to 
which all Filipinos were forced to belong if they 
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expected to work for the government or to share . 
in the rationed goods. The Japanese insisted that 
Filipmos holding office at the outbreak of war 
should remain in office. This meant that National- 
ist Party members became puppets. A few re- 
fused, but most of them continued in office either 
willingly or from fear of reprisal. Thus the ques- 
tion of collaboration with Japan was added to the 
conflict between the Nationalists and the United 
Front. 


The Hukbalahap 


While the United Front was engaged in politi- 
cal activity, the Hukbalahap was fighting the Jap- 
anese, protecting the people, punishing puppets 
and collaborators and maintaining schools to 
teach military and political principles. 

Certain Socialist Party leaders like Bernardo 
Poblete (alias José Banal) and Eusebio Aquino 
began organizing for guerrilla warfare in De- 
cember, 1941. On the night of March 29, 1942, 
a group of United Front leaders held a meeting 
in a forest near Arayat, Pampanga, at which the 
Hukbalahap was formally organized. This “army” 
was to be under the control of a military com- 
missariat with Luis Taruc as Chairman and 
Casto Alejandrino as Vice-Chairman. Others on 
this Military Committee were Mariano Balgos, 
Juan Feleo and Mr. Lee (the alias of a Chinese 
Communist). Advisers to the Military Committee 
included Pedro Abad Santos and Vicente Lava. 

The basic unit of the Hukbalahap was the 
squadron, consisting of about one hundred men. 
Each squadron had a political commissar who 
was required to teach the theories of Karl Marx. 
Usually these political commissars could read but 
most of the common soldiers in the squadron 
were illiterate, though many had a speaking 
knowledge of English. They were chosen for their 
devotion to a political idea rather than for effi- 
ciency as soldiers. Each soldier had to give the 
pledge that he would fight till death to drive out 
the Japanese; that after the Japanese had been de- 
feated he would fight for a free Philippines not 
dominated by “American imperialism”; and that 
he would continue in the "people's army" of the 
Philippities. , 

During the spring of 1942, Hukbalahap sol- 
diers made many trips to the battlefields of 
Bataan, where they collected arms and ammuni- 
tion discarded by both Americans and Japanese. 
They obtained an estimated 7,000 weapons.. This 
store was augmented by weapons confiscated from 
Filipino civilians, taken from Japanese and Philip- 
pine Constabulary in combat and recovered from 
planes shot down in the area. In addition, they 
had hundreds of rifles and pistols made by Fil- 
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ipino blacksmiths from plumbing pipes and any 
other materials at hand. 

By the end of 1942 the Hukbalahaps had a 
well-organized headquarters operating in the vicin- 
ity of San Simon and San Luis, Pampanga, where 
members of the Military Committee received 
reports from intelligence operatives scattered 
throughout Central Luzon and Manila. Well- 
armed squadrons roamed the provinces, seeking 
combat with Japanese or Constabulary patrols. 
On several occasions they gave good account of 
themselves in fights with the Japanese. At this 
time the Japanese still hoped for the full coopera- 
tion of the Filipinos. They did not as yet punish 
Filipinos in general for Hukbalahap activities. 

By March, 1943, however, ambushes of Jap- 
anese and puppet officials became so frequent that 
the Japanese made a punitive drive in Central 
Luzon. Through the use of Philippine Constab- 
ulary and Filipino spies, the Japanese scattered 
the leaders, many of whom took refuge in the 
Candaba swamps. The Japanese then offered am- 
nesty to all guerrillas who would surrender. 

But the Hukbalahap leaders did not surrender. 
Instead, by August, 1943, they had reorganized 
and were again sending out squadrons to harass 
the Japanese. They set up in the Candaba swamps 
a school for political and military training. Mili- 
tary training was under Huan Chieh, one of the 
leaders of the Chinese Communist guerrillas. 
Other training was for civilians whose task would 
be to organize "the masses." Political theory was 
taught by Luis Tartic, Casto Alejandrino, Moises 
Apostol, Mariano Balgos and others. Their lec- 
tures were based on Marxist-Lenin theories, but 
it is doubtful if any but the leaders actually under- 
stood the meaning of Communism. The underlings 
called each other “comrade,” talked of “the rise 
of the masses," and signed their letters “With 
Bolishevik greetings," but they were for the most 
part too ignorant to analyze political theories. 

From the Candaba swamps hundreds of 
political propagandists went out, in some cases as 
far south as Laguna Province. Usually they 
traveled in groups of from six to ten, including 
both men and women. On arriving in a barrio, 
they would call the people together with singing 
and dancing, or with a dramatization of the deeds 
of one of their heroes. They would recite, with 
variations, what they had learned in school. The 
peasants could not understand “dialectical materi- 
alism," but they could understand that the masses 
were downtrodden, that rich landlords took ad- 
vantage of them, that they never received enough 
for their labor, and that taxes and interest rates 
were too high. 

Meanwhile the military leaders were grimly 
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ridding Central Luzon of puppets, collaborators 
and traitors. Intelligence operatives would collect 
sufficient evidence about a person and show that . 


. he was guilty of treason. The Military Committee 


would then order his arrest, which usually took 
the form of kidnapping at night by armed and 
masked men. The person was then brought before 
a military tribunal for "investigation" on his ac- 
tivities for the Japanese, his feelings about "the 
masses," and alleged crimes against the Hukbala- 
haps. Usually these investigations were orderly. 
though there were too many cases in which the 
accused was beaten mercilessly to make him con- 
fess, After the investigation, the case was sub- 
mitted to a jury of three members from the Mili- 
tary Committee. If the sentence was death, the 
person was taken to a remote barrio, clubed to 
death. with a bamboo stick, and “foxholed” in a 
shallow grave. Ammunition was too precious to 
waste on executions. 

The Hukbalahap leaders apparently felt a real 
responsibility for eliminating Filipinos who played 
into the hands of the Japanese. Unfortunately 
during 1944 they lost control over many units, 
which held trials and executions in many in- 
stances without informing the Military Commit- 
tee. The result was that many innocent Filipinos 
were killed. Responsible Filipinos have esti- 
mated that approximately twenty thousand Fili- 
pinos were executed by Hukbalahaps. Many of 
these were puppets or guilty of extreme collabora- 
tion. On the other hand, many were killed as 4 
result of personal grudge. Some were guilty of no 
more than being large landowners, or of refusing 
food and clothing to stragglers who claimed to be 
Hukbalahaps. Toward the end of the Japanese 
occupation Filipinos who did not belong to the 
United Front evacuated to Manila for safety, or 
took to sleeping in a different house each night. 
The reign of terrior created a feeling that neither 
life nor property was safe from the Hukbalahaps. 

Opposition to the Hukbalahaps was strongest 
from the branch of the USAFFE (United States 
Army Forces in the Far East) guerrillas in 
Central Luzon. This organization was drawn 
largely from former members of the Philippine 
Army and from members of the Nationalist Party. 
The USAFFE guerrillas raided Hukbalahap 
stores for guns and ammunition. Many persons 
executed by the Hukbalahaps were relatives or 
friends of USAFFE guerrillas. The USAFFE 
guerrillas followed a lie-low policy of resistance 
to the Japanese, concentrating on collecting in- 
telligence information for the Americans. The 
Hukbalahaps, on the other hand, struck at the 
Japanese wherever they could. The Japanese, un- 
able to catch the guerrillas, took revenge on any 
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Filipinos they could catch. Their reprisals were 
_ frequently inflicted on families of USAFFE 


Front mayor of San Simon, Pampanga, threatened 
to use a force of several hundred Hukbalahap 
soldiers to retain his office. But by the end of June, 


. guerrillas. The USAFFE guerrillas were recog- 
_ nized by the United States Army and made eligible 
for pay and allowances. The Hukbalahaps, never 
recognized, were jealous and hurt, and circulated 
stories against the USAFFE guerrillas, calling 
them “‘tulisaffes,”’ robbers. 

Friction became so intense that leaders from 
the two organizations held meetings to work out 
plans through which Filipinos would stop killing 
each other and concentrate on Japanese. But co- 
operation was impossible because ef the wide 
divergence of beliefs, and because of treachery on 
both sides. After one such meeting Hukbalahaps 
massacred the USAFFE guerrillas who attended. 
The USAFFE guerrillas retaliated by combining 
forces with the Japanese-sponsored Philippine 
Constabulary to fight the Hukbalahaps. 

When the Americans returned, this conflict 
clouded the political issues. The USAFFE guer- 
rillas called the Hukbalahaps Communists, out- 
laws and revolutionists. They claimed that the 
Hukbalahaps were pro-Japanese and anti-Ameri- 
can. The Hukbalahaps charged the USAFFE 
guerrillas with opportunism and collaboration 
with the Japanese. These charges and counter- 
charges, accompanied by sporadic shooting 
scrapes, made restoration of order difficult. 


After the Americans Returned 


When Americans reached Central Luzon at 
the end of January, 1945, they found United Front 
governments established im all of Pampanga and 
Nueva Ecija, and in parts of Tarlac, Bulacan 
and Bataan. In some municipalities, the Jap- 
anese-appointed government had withdrawn in 
favor of Hukbalahap officials. In ethers, both 
governments held office, sometimes oecupying the 
same building. Advance units left the Hukbala- 
haps in power at first.. The Hukbalahap Provincial 
Government of Pampanga was broken up at the 
end of February, 1945, when the Governor, 
Casto Alejandrino, and other Hukbalahap officials 
were interned by the Army for violation of a di- 
rective against kidnapping and illegal detention 
of Filipino civilians. Their government was re- 
. placed by officials legally appointed by President 
Osmena, as was also the Hukbalahap government 
of Nueva Ecija, where Juan Feleo was Governor. 

In general Hukbalahap officials relinquished 
their offices in favor of President Osmena’s ap- 
pointees without a clamor. In Candaba, Pampanga, 
however, Philippine Commonwealth appointees 
for weeks held office on the first floor of the 
municipal building while Hukbalahap officials 
maintained theirs on the second floor. The United 
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1945, he and the other Hukbalahaps had retired 
and Philippine Commonwealth officials carried on 
their normal functions in Central Luzon. 
Another difficulty arose over the confiscation 
of property. During the Japanese occupation most 
guerrilla units, including the Hukbalahaps, had 
exacted compulsory contributions of food and 
clothing for civilians. Shortly after the Americans 
returned, a directive was issued prohibiting such 
contributions. The USAFFE guerrillas in gen- 
eral complied, particularly after they began draw- 
ing supplies from the U. S. Army. But the 
Hukbalahaps continued to collect up to twenty- 
five per cent of the harvests. Landlords, many of 
whom had collected no rentals during the Jap- 
anese occupation, protested to the U. S. Army. 
Some of them even demanded American guards 
to accompany them while collecting rent. 
Hukbalahap soldiers were well-armed and 
well-trained in the tactics of guerrilla warfare. 
They were fanatical in their desire to maintain 
their identity as a Hukbalahap army, and in their 
willingness to fight against restoration of a 


government in control of the Nationalist Party. In 


spite of these feelings, Hukbalahap soldiers wel- 
comed the Americans and offered to serve as 
guides or in any other capacity. But many of 
the Americans had been warned against using 
them. There was no stated policy from higher 
headquarters, and unit commanders followed their 
own judgment. In some cases Hukbalahaps were 
used fairly successfully, but in most cases the 
Americans disarmed them and sent them home. 
One squadron thus disarmed was captured by 
USAFFE guerrillas and some were killed. 

As a result of such incidents Hukbalahap sol- 
diers took to the underground again. They con- 
tinued to exact food and clothing from civilians. 
They continued to kidnap and execute those they 
termed traitors. Their definition of traitor by now 
had been broadened to include almost any one 
who interfered with the establishment of a 
United Front government. Unfortunately certain 
USAFFE guerrilla officers made matters worse 
by sending their soldiers out with instructions to 
shoot Hukbalahaps on sight. Soon after this the 
USAFFE guerrillas were inducted into the Philip- 
pine Army and their activities as a unit against 
the Hukbalahaps were halted. 

Finally it was decided to induct the Hukbala- 
haps into the Philippine Army on an equal basis 
with other guerrilla units. They refused to be 
inducted unless they were accepted as a Huk- 
balahap army with their units intact. The Socialist 
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Bernardo Poblete did agree to induct his followers 
without reservations, and about three hundred 
soldiers were taken in, and served efficiently with 
American troops. Poblete was, however, bitterly 
criticized by other Hukbalahaps, and his life was 
threatened by those who called him a traitor to 
the United Front cause. This was unfortunate 
as Poblete had the respect of the Americans as 
well as of a large following of Filipino civilians. 
In his youth he had been a soldier in the Philippine 
Scouts. Two of his sons and one daughter had 
been killed in combat, leading Hukbalahap squa- 
drons against the Japanese. 


After the Japanese Surrender 


As soon as the United States Army turned all 
civil affairs over to the Philippine Commonwealth 
Government, politicians began exploring the pos- 
sibilities after independence should become a fact. 
The principles presented have been democratic 
enough to create no alarm among Americans. The 
danger lies in the forces aligned for and against 
the principles. Every attempt has been made to 
return the Nationalist Party and all it stands for 
to its prewar power, a power inimical to social 
progress and reform. To make matters worse, this 
party has retained members still not cleared of 
charges of collaboration with the Japanese. 

As a revolutionary group the Hukbalahaps 
can be dangerous. There are. approximately sixty 
thousand Hukbalahap soldiers in Luzon. Fully 
twelve thousand of these are armed. Many are em- 
bittered by the return to power of the Nationalist 
Party. Some are already taking part in protest 
demonstrations. They have marched in parades 
in San Fernando, Guagua, Cabanatuan, carrying 
red banners demanding the release of their leaders, 
freedom of speech, bettér living conditions and 
punishment of traitors. They could just as easily 
march with guns against those who try to oppress 
them. More likely, they will return to a reign of 
terror in which politicians and wealthy persons 
will be kidnapped by masked bandits, clubbed 
with bamboo sticks, and buried in shallow graves. 


What the Candidates Offer 


Both Roxas and Osmena admit that social 
unrest exists in Central Luzon. Neither has ad- 
vanced a satisfactory solution. 

Roxas has made an open bid for the support 
of United Front and Hukbalahap leaders. He calls 
himself a friend of the masses and promises a 
new deal. Remembering his associations with the 
wealthy and powerful, United Front members 
are distrustful of his promises. They know that he 
served in the puppet cabinet. They have heard 
his claim that he accepted this position in order 
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to help the guerrillas, but they have no, proot 
of anything he did for the guerrillas. He has been 
officially cleared of the charge of collaboration, 


but the United Front still fears that his election © 


would return to power the puppets who served 
under the Japanese. 

Osmena's solution to the agrarian problem ia 
Central Luzon is to move the dissatisfied tenants 
and resettle them on lands in Mindanao confiscated 
from the Japanese. These lands would be sold 
to the tenants by the Philippine Commonwealth 
Government, presumably on a liberal basis. Of 
the two candidates, the United Front would preter 
to support Osmena, but they insist that his pro- 
gram for social reform must be broader, more in- 
clusive. The collaboration question does not enter 
in where Osmena is concerned personally (except 
that two of his sons have been accused of working 
for Japan), since he spent the time of the Japanese 
occupation in America. However, United Front 
leaders would like to see him take a firmer policy 
in dealing with collaborators and puppets. 


What Must Be Done 


The plan of moving tenants from crowded 
Central Luzon to less populated areas was pro- 
posed by the United Front in its platform; it 
was also tried without much success by President 
Quezon before the war. The peasants of Central 
Luzon do not want to be removed. Removal of a 
part of.the population is not a full solution in 
an area with a high birth rate; nor does it get 
at the heart of the agarian problem, the large 
estate. It will be necessary to break up the large 
estates and allow tenant farmers to buy farms for 
themselves. It will be necessary also to pass laws 
giving the remaining tenants a fairer share of the 
crops and less usurious interest rates. 

An agrarian revolt can be prevented by taking 
the following minimum measures, all of which 
appear in the United Front platform for a demo- 
cratic government : l | 

(1) Division of large estates and resale of 
land to tenants through government assistance. 


m 


(2) Removal of surplus population from Cen- | 


tral Luzon to less populated areas through govern- 
ment assistance. 

(3) Passage of laws establishing a fair share 
of profits for the tenants. 

(4) Legislation against usurious practices of 
landlords and merchants. | 

(5) Establishment of a minimum wage scale. 

If such reforms are made in good faith, the 
Hukbalahaps will gladly surrender their weapons 
and return to peaceful occupations. If they are 
not, all the police in the Philippines cannot pre- 
vent bloodshed at the elections in Central Luzon. 
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Typewriter 


“Amanuensis” seems almost a forgotten Eng- 
lish word today, while in China, the amanuensis, 
or the man who copies by hand all correspondence 
in neat, orthodox, professional-looking callig- 
raphy, is still an indispensable part of any office 
staff, Any government bureau will be found to 
have a number of such clerks employed to do this 
copying work. The pitiable pay of these men is 
matched only by the tragic slowness of the corre- 
spondence handled. When the Executive Yuan 
wants to issue an order of three thousand words 
to the provincial governments, anc twenty to 
thirty copies have to be made in writing because 
they may not be mimeographed, an army of aman- 
uenses have to be set to work till midnight to get 
the order out by the next day. The same work 
could be done by two expert typists in an hour if 
there were a Chinese typewriter. The whole office 
atmosphere would be changed, the drowsy tempo 
quickened, and a Chinese office would start to 
click and come to life. 

In the past year, I have deserted my literary 
activities to concentrate on bringing to fruition 
a cherished plan that I have been perfecting for 
about thirty years. I have now developed a ma- 
chine the size of a standard American typewriter, 
which is designed for everybody's use without 
previous training. It prints directly about 5,000 
whole characters, and, by combination of elements, 
a theoretical total of about 90,000 characters. 
There are only about 43,000 characters in the 
whole Chinese language. It is a machine at which 
any one who knows the Chinese writing can sit 
down and start typing at once, because the key- 


board is self-evident like the keyboard in the 


American typewriter. There is nothing to learn. 
nothing to memorize. 

A quick and sure-fire index keyboard is the 
principal problem in inventing a Chinese type- 
writer. The mechanical problems can be solved by 
modern engineering. The enormous number of 
types to be provided is only a secondary problem. 
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Back in 1911, a Chinese engineer, Mr. Chou 
Hou-k'un of the Commercial Press, had already 


conceived the idea of arranging these thousands of 


types on a rotating drum. Some twenty years ago, 
the Commercial Press developed a machine which 
was put on the market and failed because it failed 
to solve the indexing problem. À 
Both this and a Japanese machine operate on 
the same essential principles by providing a tray 
of regular printer’s types for some 2,500 common 
characters, and the paper platen, supported on 
rollers and moving easily in both horizontal and 
vertical directions, is pulled around by the typist 
across the tray to the position of the type he wants. 
After locating the type in reverse, the typist presses 
a large printing knob, which picks up the type, 
prints the word on the paper and drops the type 
back to the tray. The 2,516 characters are ar- 
ranged according to the standard classification of 
“radicals.” There is a supplementary tray of 3,034 
characters. When the typist wants to type any 
word not in the standard tray, he goes to the 
other tray, picks the desired type up by his fingers 
and puts it in a blank slot and then types it. Pos- 
sibly over a thousand of the Commercial Press 
typewriters have been sold, but their fate is always 
in the attic. Owing to the difficulty of memorizing 
the position of characters and finding them, even 
for typists who had undergone a three-month 
training, it was generally found quicker to write 
the characters and leave the machine alone. It does 
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not work, not because of mechanical reasons, but 
because the types are not found mechanically and 
the typist has to trust to his memory. Neither the 
Chinese Consulate in New York nor the Chinese 
Embassy keeps such a typewriter, and even Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek's correspondence still goes 
out by very, very long hand. 

The correct and sensible thing to do is to let 
the machine do the memorizing and locate the 
characters. Only when that is done can the Chi- 
nese typewriter become a practical, useful adjunct 
to Chinese life. The finding of a quick and practical 
means of indexing Chinese characters has been 
an acute problem for three decades, in connection 
with library catalogues, Chinese dictionaries and 
general filing. At least two dozen attempts have 
been made to solve this indexing problem, chiefly 
by librarians, but none has been accepted for gen- 
eral use. Among those who have invented indexing 
systems are Wan Kuo-ting, a librarian, Chen 
Lifu, the ex-Minister of Education, William 
Hung, Dean of Yenching University and, the 
most successful of all, Y. W. Wong, President of 
the Commercial Press. If the Chinese have so far 
failed to evolve a quick and sure and self-evident 
indexing system, it is because the structure and 
composition of over 40,000 symbols compressed 
in identic square areas are too complex and defied 
every effort to find a simple solution. 


The Indexing Problem 


A survey of the research done on the indexing 
problem therefore gives a proper understanding ot 
the progress leading up to the invention of a 
typewriter keyboard. My interest in the Chinese 
typewriter started with the indexing problem. In 
the first year after my graduation, when I was 
teaching at Tsing Hua College, Peking, I worked 
out the first proposal to reform the Chinese index- 
ing system, and arranged the words of the Chinese 
dictionary on a new principle which has remained 
the fundamental principle in all the succeeding 
proposed systems. 

It is hard to realize how bad and wasteful of 
time the old dictionary classification of words was. 
It was based on etymology; in cases of doubt, it 
was the etymology that decided where a word 
was to go; the etymology itself was bad, because 
the K'ang-hsi Dictionary tried to compress the 
540 radicals of Shuowen (the basic work on Chi- 
nese philology written in the second century) into 
the more manageable number of 214; and in quite 
a few cases, the "radical" has already been altered 
beyond recognition. Today, for instance, the 
“moon” radical and the “meat” radical look alike 
in the printed type. The scholarly learning which 
tells the dictionary consultant to go to the “meat” 
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radical “old age." 


radical for the word "willing" and to the radical 
“moon” for the word “have” is somewhat too pro- — 
found for the school child. And the academic de- ` 
light in knowing that chii, the word for "big," 
conceals an atrophied and distorted sample of the 
radical for “labor” which now looks exactly like 
the radical for a “box” cannot compensate for the 
annoyance of a man in a hurry to send a telegram 
and looking for it in vain under the "box" radical. 
Nor is any soul saved or mind enlightened when 
a common word like cheh (“the person who") 
composed of four elements, "earth," “sun,” a 
slant and a dot, cannot be found under any of these 
four elements but has to be looked for under the 
In this case, the old man’s 
crooked legs have already disappeared in the sym- 
bol and only a dot remains. A school child looking 
in a dictionary for the meaning of a word should 
not be expected to know its etymology. The con- 
nection between “the person who” (cheh) and 
“old age," or between “for” (wei) and a kind of 
monkey, is far from apparent. What the Chinese 
dictionary practically demands is that a Chinese 
school child, by analogy, should look up the word 
"lady" under “loaf” or “kneader’ and the word 
“lord” under “loaf” or “ward,” or look up the 
word “good-by” under “God” in the English dic- 
tionary. 

Etymology apart, the K'ang-hsi system is 
downright bad, inconsistent and unreasonable. 
Where the word is composed of a radical giving 
the logical category and a phonetic giving the 
sound, it is fairly simple if you know which part 
is radical and which phonetic. Often, however, 4 
Chinese word is not so composed with a phonetic, 
but denotes an action like the English example 
“loaf-kneader.” The word for “autumn” is sym- 


- bolized by the burning of hay, and is composed of 


“fire” and “hay.” Should it come under "fire" or 
"hay"? Another word for burning is symbolized 
by the burning of wood and composed of "fire" 
and “wood.” Should it come under "fire" or 
“wood”? But, while the word for “autumn” is 
found under “hay” and not under "fire," the word 
for “burning” is found under “fire” and not under 
“wood.” 

Take the words with the radical *roof," which 
is conveniently situated at the top and-easy to 
identify. It would have been practicable to place 
all words with the “roof” sign under that radical. 
What happens is an inconsistent and erratic group- 
ing. Thus, a “pig” under the roof (meaning 
*home") is found under the roof radical, but a 
“cow” under a roof (meaning "stable") is not 
found under the radical “roof,” but under the 
“cow.” Both “jewels” (pao) and "guests" (pin) 
are under a roof, but the reverse of our conven- 
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. tional notions is adopted: “guests” are not found 
. under the roof, but under “property,” while 
. “jewels” are found not under “property” but 
under the “roof.” One might get the idea that 
one could sell one’s guest, but not one’s jewels. 

I decided that Chinese words should be classi- 
fied by the sequence of strokes; for instance, all 
words with the same first stroke sheuld be classi- 
fied under that stroke, and these again according 
to the second stroke, etc. I analyzed the structure 
of Chinese characters, and classified the initial 
forms to their last ramifications. In December, 
1917, I wrote the first essay proposing the new 
system, which was published in La Jeunesse, the 
organ of the literary renaissance, with a preface 
by Tsai Yuan-pei, Chancellor of the Peking Na- 
tional University, and a long postscript by the 
editor, Professor Chien Hsuan-t‘ung. I denounced 
in polite terms the K‘ang-hsi system, but Profes- 
sor Chien wrote that what I said of the K'ang-hsi 
was too good for it and it deserved much worse. 

The support of Chancellor Tsai and Professor 
Chien created a nation-wide interest. The break 
away from the old system was on. Many systems 
were suggested, all working on the principles of 
classifying words by kinds and sequence of strokes 
that I had suggested, with minor differences in 
the grouping, while I myself had abandoned them. 
I had seen that the grouping, for imstance, of a 
similar set of strokes could produce the most vary- 
ing resulting forms and the effort of analyzing 
and visualizing their respective sequence was a 
little too much for the users. F urthermore, the 
sequence of strokes varies too much in standard 
practice, and there would be too many rules to 
memorize. In the years 1924 and 1925. I broke 
away from my own principles and worked out 
three other original systems. I worked on the 
phonetic syllabary principle of rhyme, which was 
the principle of old dictionaries before the K'ang- 
hsi, and published an article in the first number of 
the Journal of the Chinese Library Association, 
with a rearrangement of the entire Vi-nien-lu (a 
Chinese dictionary of dates of famous men) ac- 
cording to the seven-centuries-old rhyme system 
renovated to conform with modern pronunciation. 
In 1924, I suggested the numerical system of 
classification; by giving a number to each kind of 
stroke from 0 to 9, every character could have a 
number of four digits from the four kinds of 
strokes taken from that character. Mr. Y. W. 
Wong was impressed by the idea, and from that 
he built up the now well-known “four-corner nu- 
merical systenı” of classification. This was a defi- 
nite break away from the sequence principle and 
a shift to the visual-periphery principle. The sys- 
tem has been adopted in many dictionaries, espe- 
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cially those published by the Commercial Press. 
In general opinion, it is a workable system, but 
still has too many rules and exceptions, “easy to 
learn, difficult to remember.” This is due princi- 
pally to the fact that Chinese characters do not 
always have four obvious corners, which have to 
be created by artificial rules, and also due to the 
fact that it works with both the horizontal and the 
vertical limits, which frequently conflict in rules 
and cross out each other so that the user does not 
know which line to take to establish the “four 
corners." In 1925 I abandoned the initial strokes 
entirely and worked out a complete arrangement 
of all Chinese words by their end or bottom forms. 
The various essays on these four classification sys- 
tems were included in my “Philological Essays” 
(in Chinese), published in 1933. 

The preceding summary shows both the com- 
plexity of the indexing problem and the prelimi- 
nary work which carried it to the stage where 
the present invention of a keyboard eliminating 
all rules and memory work and uncertainties be- 
comes possible. We have learned what cannot be 
done. The principle of sequence of strokes had to 
be discarded. So had the numerical principle of 
giving each character a number of four digits. 
The analysis of strokes must not be carried too 
far into the structure of the characters, for the 
further one analyzes, the more one lands in con- 
fusion, variations and rules and exceptions to 
rules. My one aim is a return to ultimate sim- 
plicity. To make a keyboard that is self-evident 
and without rules, one must stick to the periphery 
of the characters, must take the visually highest 
and lowest portions of characters irrespective of 
writing sequence, and must take these forms as a 
whole without further analysis. I then decided 
that a combination of the geometrically highest 
and geometrically lowest parts of characters would 
be the only way to classify and index the charac- 
ters with absolute certainty and clarity, a formula 
which has never been published or suggested so 
far. 

The present keyboard consists of 36 keys rep- 
resenting varying tops of characters and 28 keys 
representing the bottoms of characters. Their 
multiple gives a total of 1,008 units. which con- 
tain an average of four to five characters each in 
the distribution of over 5,000 metallic types in 
the machine. By pressing one top and one bottom 
key, a unit of characters with the same tops and 
bottoms is shown in the “magic eye" in the center 
of the machine, with a maximum of eight char- 
acters. This “magic eye" is an important feature 
of the machine. According to its position in the 
magic eye, the typist presses one of the eight extra 
printing keys for the desired character to be 
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printed. As there are 1,008 first positions in the 
1,008 units, where the commonest words are 
placed, and as the typist works with these com- 
monest words all the time, it soon becomes un- 
necessary for him even to look at the magic eye 
in typing them. But the magic eye is there to do 
the memorizing for him whenever he should 
need it. 


Thousands of Characters 


The second problem to be contended with is 
the number of characters. The Chinese telegraph 
book which provides words that may be required 
in telegraphic communications gives more than 
9,000 individual characters. A standard dictionary 
- for Chinese schools provides from 8,000 to 10,000 
characters, while dictionaries for college use con- 
tain about 13,000 to 15,000 characters. Many peo- 
ple have played with the idea of composing Chi- 
nese characters by their elements, yet any intimate 
knowledge of the word structures, their esthetic 
requirements and the infinitely varying shape and 
size and slant of the elements forbids any such 
attempt. There is, however, an important fact, viz., 
that five ninths of Chinese characters are com- 
posed with the radicals at the left, while four 
ninths are composed with the radicals in other po- 
sitions or are just integral symbols. Therefore a 
bold and simple method of reducing the number of 
characters would be to print characters with the 
radicals at the left by typing separately the right 
and left components, at the same time giving up 
all attempts to print by components where the 
radicals are in other positions. This would at once 
reduce the 10,000 current words to something 
over 4,000 to be provided in the machine. A right- 
hand component, sometimes called a “phonetic,” 
is used to form from one to fifteen characters, and 
its use would mean the reducing of so many char- 
acters to be provided, whereas a component in 
other positions cannot justify its usefulness. 

Such a sharp and definite division, clear and 
familiar to Chinese, would further make possible 
the standardization of the parts which have to fit 
into a perfect square in an artistically satisfactory 
manner. Beyond the standardization, a technique 
has been developed which by limited and carefully 
defined overlapping of certain kinds of strokes 
across the dividing line of the two parts, gives a 
perfect effect of integration and cohesion to the 
whole character which is thus to be formed. Any- 
body can take the characters apart; the difficulty 
is in putting them back into coherent forms. 

Typing characters by combination would be 
slower than typing them whole, requiring the 
pressing of five keys instead of three. It is little 
known, however, that the great majority of com- 
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mon words are not formed with radicals at the 
left, but are integral characters which usually 
become “phonetics” in other characters. Thus the 
common words for J, you, and, for, stand, sit, 
come, go, country, home, brother, etc. are integral 
characters. There are about 300 common charac- 
ters with left radicals which ‘can be typed sepa- 
rately by combination according to the general 
rule, but which, being provided whole, can be 
typed whole at one operation also. For instance, in 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen's will of 145 words, only 25 
words are formed with radicals at the left, and 
of these again, only 3 words have to be typed 
by combination, while 142 words are typed each 
in one operation. 

After reducing the number of types to be pro- 
vided to under 6,000, there remains the mechanical 
problem of arranging them so as to occupy mini- 
mum space. In 1932, I tried arranging them in 
separate segments placed side by side, which was 
mechanically unsatisfactory, and this problem 
puzzled me for years. At last, I found a mechanical 
method of placing all these types on octagonal 
type-bars rotating around the axes of six cylin- 
ders, the whole occupying no more space than a 
Quaker Oats can (6.3 inches long by 4.5 inches 
in diameter). That Quaker Oats can is packed full 
of 6,000 types, yet by a mechanical arrangement, 
the pressing of two selector keys will bring any 
of them into printing position. 

The machine can now type all words ever 
needed, including scientific terms like neon, radon, 
chromium, cadmium. It further provides the Eng- 
lish, Chinese, Japanese and Russian alphabets. As 
there are over 8,000 type spaces in the cylinders, 
I have still about 2,000 type spaces left in the case, 
so that I often have to decide whether or not to 
include obsolete words and artistic variants as 
well. Some of these I have included. I have, how- 
ever, rejected archaic words to be found only in 
Chou Li, and in the essays of Wen Hsuan, belong- 
ing to that period of flamboyantly bad prose, with 
a childish delight in archaisms and obtuse con- 
coctions. To artistic variants indulged in by poets, 
I have been more indulgent. 

As the machine works now, the typist presses 
two selector keys with his two hands and gets the 
word in a fraction of a second. Then he presses 
the printing key which, being also a space key, 
advances the paper one space in the vertical col- 
umn. If we consider this printing key movement 
as equivalent to the space key movement at the 
end of an English word, we may say it takes about 
the same time to print a Chinese word as for 
printing the English word “a.” Owing to the 
small size of the cylinders, the word printed is 
always immediately visible. 
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In Japan's Imperial Music Hal! Tom L. Shafer made these pictures — the first ever taken in the palace grounds — of dancers re- 
hearsing for a recital before the Emperor. Below four dancers “enjoy themselves under the flowers in a leisurely way” 
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IMPERIAL 


DANCERS 
REHEARSE 


The musicians sit behind the dancing platform, against a richly brocaded backdrop, playing reed and percussion instru- 
ments of ancient design. The instrument being played at top of page, right, is the classical reed organ called the "sho" 
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SUN FO 


HENEVER I hear the name “Sun Fo,” the 
MN se of a large library comes to mind; 
; a room lined with books on every subject 
imaginable, and in many languages. And imme- 
diately afterwards a very different impression — 
Dr. Sun's ordinarily jolly, round face growing 
hard and fiery as he scolded and berated two vis- 
itors one afternoon. 

In those two snapshots, superficial as they 
are, is perhaps a fairly accurate picture of Sun 
Yat-sen's son. A scholar; not an ivory-tower 
scholar, but one who has the courage of his con- 
victions and is eager to roll up his sleeves and do 
battle for them. I do not know who the two visit- 
ors were that day, or what they might have been 
trying to promote. Whatever it was, Sun Fo ob- 
viously did not approve of it, and said so with 
the same straight-from-the-shoulder forthright- 
ness he has since displayed in criticizing the drift 
in China's internal affairs, the same determination 
he has shown in advocating better relations with 
Soviet Russia at a time when such a recommenda- 
tion was scarcely popular, or in warning, as he 
did in an article in Foreign Affairs, that the Mi- 
kado must go if Japan was to shed her militarism 
entirely. For a retiring, scholarly gentleman, Sun 
Fo has shown over the years an astonishing 
amount of stamina and vehemence in fighting for 
his father's ideals. 

These rather off-the-record personal glimpses 
of Sun Fo were due to the fact that, in Shanghai 
back in 1933-1934, I taught his children. Two or 
three afternoons a week, after school, I came to 
the Sun house, supposedly to teach them and some 
of their friends a bit about.dancing and dramatics, 
with a dash of everyday English thrown in. I am 
not a good teacher, and in any event a brash young 
thing just out of college has no right to be teach- 
ing any one anything. I don't think that I did the 
children any harm, but I somewhat doubt if they 
learned very much from me. I was the one who 
learned — from Dr. Sun. 

Some of the time his duties as President oí 
the Legislative Yuan took him to Nanking, but 
mostly he was there in Shanghai, at work on the 
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preliminary draft of China's constitution. and 
other legislative matters. I would rarely see him 
when I arrived for the lesson, but often near its 
conclusion he would saunter out from the library 
— a book still in his hand, for like his father he 
seemed never to be without one. A year or so ago 
Time published a portrait of Sun Fo, standing 
beneath a painting of his father. For some mo- 
ments I stared at the photograph, wondering why 
it seemed in some strange way indecent. Then I 
realized that Sun Fo did not have a book in his 
hand, and Sun Fo without a book is naked. 

These afternoon encounters were usually brief. 
Sun Fo would chat with me for a moment or 
two and then return to his library. Yet I began 
to learn a great deal, not only about China, but 
about political trends and economic problems in 
the world in general. I picked up an assortment 
of facts from Dr. Sun which ranged from data 
on China's export of eggs (for he has an incredible 
supply of statistics at his command) to a general 
explanation of his father's Three Principles — 
from some startling (to me at least) information 
about American history to the commitments of 
the Nine-Power Treaty. | 

More important by far, however, than the 
tidbits of information I gleaned from these brief 
encounters was the opportunity of coming in con- 
tact with that characteristic so rare in the human 
race — perspective. There are many people with 
the ability to amass facts and glibly quote sta- 
tistics; very few with the talent for integrating 
them with history and current trends — a talent 
which Sun Fo possesses to a remarkable degree. 

I remember one particular bleak, stormy after- 
noon when he suggested that I stay and have tea 
with him. At his instigation I had read the Nine- 
Power Treaty and was — belatedly, I admit — 
appalled at the manner in which the western pow- 
ers had failed to live up to their obligations under 
its provisions. When I said something to this 
effect to Dr. Sun, he remarked that it was not 
really surprising, considering the fact that several 
of the powers concerned had created colonies for 
themselves in precisely the same way. Until and 
unless, he observed matter-of-factly, a good many 
changes occurred in international thinking and 
relationships, China would just have to reckon 
with that fact in facing her future. 
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‘That same afternoon Sun Fo gently, but quie 
firmly, steered me toward a journalistic career by 
announcing that he thought I might eventually — 
and I recall h:s underlining of eventually very 
clearly — that I might eventually make a good 
journalist. And that, therefore, he would see that 
I was provided with a letter of introduction to 
Hollington Tong, then editor of the China Press. 
Which he did, and I began to be a journalist. 

I might add parenthetically that Sun Fo is not 
always the sedate scholar and government official. 
I have seen him hunting Easter eggs on the lawn 
in front of his Shanghai house, crawling under 
bushes without a shred of scholarly dignity. 

Thus far this seems to be an aceount of Sun 
Fo in which there is almost more of the author 
than ef him. The reason for this is that funda- 
mentally I think his great contribution to China 
has been similar to what he gave me and many 
others, as individuals; namely, sincere criticism 
and guidance. As the years have passed, I have be- 
come aware that my brief encounters with him, 
added to his speeches and writings, have greatly 
influenced my thinking in general and my ev alua- 
tion of events in bids in particular. 

During recent years, when Sun Fo has been 
lecturing at the colleges in the West and at gov- 
ernment institutions such as the Central Training 
Institute, his influence has been enermous. One 
is apt to bump into evidence of it all over West 
China. In a teahouse in Chungking one day in 
1940, after Dr. Sun had delivered an address on 
the relation of his father's Principles to capitalism 
and socialism, 1 overheard a conversation, started 
by some studerts, in which coolies, shopkeepers, 
about every one in the teahouse, in fact, were soon 
taking heated part. About a year later, down in 
Talifu, I got to talking to some students in a 
restaurant, and when I happened to mention hav- 
ing known Dr. Sun, I was besieged for ev ery sort 
of information about him. Hero worship is dan- 
gerous in any form, but it is certainly a hopeful 
sign when the object of it is a man of Dr. Sun's 
scholarly attainments and long-range viewpoint, 
instead of a militaristic Hitler. Another time Dr. 
Sun was the cause of my losing a night's sleep. 
It was coming over the Burma Road, and the 
mention of San Fo’s name to the truck drivers, 
who were Malayan Chinese and in China for the 
first time, led to an all-night discussion of Sun 
Yat-sen, colonization, revolutions and the future 
of China. 

Sun Fo has been given one of these glib jour- 
nalistic tags which sound so impressive and actu- 
ally mean so little; he is frequently referred to as 
the “Crown Prince.” To be sure, he is his father’s 
son, and as such is a symbol around which liberal 
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forces can and do gather; a symbol toward which 
the China which went west to work or go to 
college is tending more and more to look for 
guidance. That value he inherited from his father. 
His greatest assets, however, are those which he 
has created for himself. Actually the place Sun 
Fo holds today is very similar to that of the 
honored scholar in Ancient China to whom others 
in the community looked for wisdom and guid- 
ance. Those years of study. those hours in the 
library, plus his participation in the administrative 
life of the country, have given him a knowledge 
and a balance which 1s coming more and more to 
be admired and respected, by officials, students 
and merchants alike. 

mong Old China Hands Sun Fo has been 
cursorily labeled a "dreamer." Actually his record 
of administrative work in various branches of the 
government marks him as a man of great practical 
achievement. When he returned to China in 1917, 
after his college education at the University of 
California and an M. A, at Columbia, he started 
his career as his father's secretary, and as editor 
of the “Reconstruction Review" and the “Canton 
Times.” In 1921. when Canton was organized 
under a modern city charter, he became its first 
mayor. During his several terms of tenure Can- 
ton acquired the reputation of being one of the 
most progressive municipalities in China. In the 
tumultuous middle twenties, he was in and out 
of the government in various posts. When he 
decided to enter the Nanking regime for good, he 
was Minister of Railways and President of the 
Examination Yuan. In 1929 it was Sun Fo who 
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organized China's first air service, the National 
Aviation Corporation. 

When the 1931 split in the National Govern- 
ment occurred over the Manchurian policy, Sun 
Fo was one of the leaders in the Canton group, 
being then, as always, determinedly anti-Japanese 
— or, as he once corrected me, "anti-Fascist." 
When the two governments patched up their dif- 
ferences, in 1932, he briefly resumed his position 
as President of the Examination Yuan, until 
March of that year when he became President of 
the Legislative Yuan, which post he has held ever 
since. In connection with his legislative work he 
is at present the head of the Council for the En- 
forcement of Constitutional Rule. which was es- 
tablished by the government when the decision 
was reached to introduce constitutional govern- 
ment one year after the end of hostilities. During 
his years of government service Sun Fo has done 
much to pave the way for better relations with 
the Soviet Union. In 1939 he signed the Sino- 
Russian commercial treaty which provided for 
the shipment of supplies over the new routes in 
Inner Asia. He has made several trips to Moscow 
in the interests of better understanding between 
China and the Soviet Union, thereby helping to 
lay the foundation for the recent thirty-year pact. 

Although these very tangible achievements 
erase the “dreamer” label, it is certainly Sun Fo's 
work on the constitution and his influence, direct 
or indirect, on officials and students which will 
rank as his great contribution to his country — 
the two being, at rock bottom, inseparable. 

To the Kuomintang, Sun Yat-sen delegated 
the trusteeship of China until such time as a con- 
stitutional form of -government should be estab- 
lished. This period of “political tutelage" has been 
dangerously prolonged by the war. And. during 
the war years, all the evils which come with the 
necessary military and bureaucratic control under 
such conditions have been rampant, with the 
threat looming large that they, not democratic 
principles, might emerge triumphant in the post- 
war era. It has been Sun Fo who has been the 
most vocal and assiduous campaigner against this 
menace. “We must correct our attitude of intol- 
erance" . . . “policies must be freely discussed." 
_.. “We have come to regard ourselves as if we 
were the sovereign power entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of a special position and to the suppression 
of all criticism whatsoever against us.” These blunt 
words were addressed to his own party ; and, in- 
cidentally, their release to the world at large some- 
what belies the assertions that Chungking has per- 
mitted no criticism of itself to leak out. 

Dr. Sun has hammered insistently at what he 
scathingly called the "attitude of a ruling caste.” 
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He has called upon his party to recognize that 
the reason public opinion in the United States has 
often swung toward the Communists has been be- 
cause the Kuomintang has failed. 

Sun Fo is one of those Kuomintang members 
who do not work themselves into a froth of rage 
at the mention of the Communist situation. Amid 
all the accusations, he has kept his eye on the facts 
of the controversy and has steadfastly held that 
there can be a peaceful settlement of the differences 
involved. In March of 1944, on a shortwave 
broadcast to America, he stated: *The Kuomin- 
tang and the Communists must once and for all 
sink their differences, and find a permanent solu- 
tion. Such a solution will be found in the intro- 
duction of a constitutional democratic govern- 
ment." A statement which not only has more 
sanity than the high-blood-pressure diatribes that 
clutter up the public prints, but one which per- 
sonifies that same impartial perspective I encoun- 
tered back in the early thirties. 

That quality of perspective has kept him plead- 
ing for equality among nations. It was Sun Fo 
who asked President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill to add a Pacific Charter to the list 
of postwar intentions. His speeches and writings 
are full of extremely important signposts to Asia's 
political future. In fact, any one wanting, for any 
reason, to know what China desires írom the 
future, what her political and economic plans are, 
would do well to scrutinize Sun Fo's writings, the 
most important of which are collected into the 
volume called China Looks Forward. 

To the question, does China plan to pattern 
her political life more along democratic or com- 
munistic lines, Sun Fo has answered: "China's 
democracy is not to be an exact reproduction of 
the Anglo-Saxon type. ... Similarly . . . we must 
take only what is suitable from the Soviet system." 
And to the question, does China intend to have 
a planned economy, Sun Fo answers in the affirma- 
tive, and in great detail. Unlike the capitalistic 
system where the means of production are private 
property, in China such means are to belong ulti- 
mately to the whole nation. Throughout the vol- 
ume is the underlying theme that only through 
cooperation, not competition, can the many prob- 
lems facing China and the world be solved. It 
permeates the book, quietly but forcefully, just as 
it permeated those brief conversations I had with 
its author in the Shanghai library. 

Call him what you like — scholar, dreamer, 
Crown Prince, the modern version of the Chinese 
ability to compromise differences, philosopher or 
critic or revolutionary. Whatever label you attach 
to him, Sun Fo is one of the best and most power- 
ful influences in China today. 
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THE MINISTER FROM TIBET 


By LESTER A. COLLINS 


plumerias bloom in front of most of the 
doorways, I found the Palace of the 
Maharaja of Sikkim. It looked like a large Eng- 
lish cottage with its red gables and potted plants 
on the porch. If I had not been in the land of 
Sikkim I should have expected to meet within a 
pleasant English gentleman. 
I gave my letter to the Maharaja’s secretary. 
“His Excellency will be expecting you for 


A BOVE THE SLEEPY TOWN of Gangtok, where 


- dinner at 7:45,” the secretary bowed and repeated, 


“At 7:45,” Again he bowed. 

I could see the full circle of his black braid. 
The turquoise in his earrings electrified the blue 
in his robe. | 

Once, at dinner, the wife of some British 
official had asked who was the beautiful woman at 
the far end of the room. “That is the secretary 
of His Excellency," was the reply, and the beauti- 
ful secretary has probably not been allowed to 
forget his mistaken identity. But a visitor in this 
part of the world could easily make the mistake— 
soft generous features, high color on the cheek 
bones, braided hair, turquoise and gold earrings— 
these are often characteristics of the Sikkimese 
and Nepalese men. 

Across the vast lawn, which was .a tableland 
surrounded by mountains, stood a monastery, a 
huge white-washed box with a green-gold roof. 
From China and from southern India ideas had 
been borrowed, but this was an architecture made 
by fierce men. As I entered the hallway I realized 
at once that the artistry was obvicus; complex, 
doubtless, in religious significance, but without 
subtlety in artistic design. It belonged to a people 
who lived in mountains, in winds. They liked 
strong red against green, and heroie-sized blocks 
of gold and of blue. The Maharaja’s secretary 
pointed to a mural depicting a squatting human 
figure with a monstrous belly. F: ollowing my gaze, 
he remarked, “That figure represents the West— 
very complicated in religious significance; and 
there on the right is the Wheel o? Life; the under- 
standing of it takes years of study. Even I do not 
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yet know its full meaning.” Then, bowing and 
excusing himself, he left me with a lama in the 
monastery. 

Butter lamps were burning in the large room: 
they gave forth a curious odor. The lama showed 
me the murals in the central columned hall. As 
we walked from dark wall to dark wall the wick 
in the brass bowl filled with butter oil sputtered, so 
that at first I was conscious only of the profusion 
of rich colors—greens against gold and blues 
against silver ; the red held a constant hue, but the 
orange scale ranged between salmon and carmine- 
yellow. These colors were fused by a glaze, a film 
covering, smooth and glossy; I thought of those 
illuminated manuscripts on yellow parchment 
which one sees only through glass cases. Growing 
accustomed to the frail light, I now discerned 
hoary monsters and dragons with turquoise eyes. 
The morals of the Victorian British Empire have 
not permeated the minds or actions of the lamas: 
the Tibetan mural painter, who is often a,lama 
himself, still depicts every phase of Buddha's life. 
even his fleshly pleasures. Also, like Milton, the 
painter is guilty of giving hell more beauty, more 
charm, than the pastoral Tibetan heaven. 

Punctually at 7:45 I arrived at the Palace. 
The Maharaja, in orange brocade, bowed from the 
porch. Trying to read in his face what manner 
of man he was, I judged that in youth he had 
been weak, and was now determined to exhibit 
character strength. To which part of his life his 
wife belonged I do not know; when I was there 
she had been relegated to her new Palace. 

The great reception room was rather common- 
place, but charming. The ceiling was low, and 
the lowness was exaggerated by the enormous 
white rug. In the center of this rug was an 
English coat of arms done in rich browns, loud but 
not offensive. 

"Queen Victoria gave us the coat of arms," 
said His Highness, “and I had the rug made in 
my own carpet factory." While the Maharaja 
went out on the porch to receive other guests I 
looked at the Tibetan tankas, or scroll paintings, 
on the walls, done by modern artists. 


An influential Tibetan Family 


The Maharaja introduced his young daughter 
and then Tsarong Shapé, the Minister from Tibet, 
with his wife, a son and a daughter. We sat in 
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silence on the great divans. Dinner was announced. 
Candles with fringed shades, high-backed chairs, 
four butlers in red and gold liveries—and I took 
my place in front of a solid gold candy dish, be- 
tween the wife and daughter of Tsarong. There 
was something almost medieval about the Tibetan 
family as they sat down to that European dinner. 
Each member had that ease and poise which come 
only to people in high social stations, but their 
faces in the candlelight told stories of barbarous 
romance; they could reasonably have been the 
heroes of any high adventure. Years ago, Tsarong 
himself, when the Chinese forced their way into 
Lhasa, had risked his life for the late Dalai Lama, 
fleeing with him from Tibet. 

I wondered now what part he had played in 
the strange and romantic gossip-story which I 
had heard at an Embassy luncheon in Calcutta. 
After years of searching, the reincarnation of 
the late Dalai Lama was found, a child of five, 
near the Chinese Tibetan border. The child, born 
immediately after the death of the Tibetan ruler, 
the Dalai Lama, identified objects which had be- 
longed to his predecessor. Five. cups and five coats 
were placed before him; without hesitation he 
chose the ones which had belonged to the late 
Dalai Lama. Thus identifying himself according 


to tradition, the child became the heir. Then the 


royalsboy with the accompanying lamas began to 
journey across the wastelands of Tibet to Lhasa, 
the capital. — i 

Since it had taken five years to discover the 
new Dalai Lama, the Ministers of State, as politi- 
cal and religious rulers, had assumed much power. 
Finding their personal finances insufficient, and 
innately delighting in intrigue, they arranged to 
have the new Dalai Lama kidnapped. The lamas 
in Lhasa, astounded by the audacity of such a 
plot, realized that their position stood in jeopardy 
until the little child was duly installed. They paid 
the ransom grudgingly to the kidnapping agents 
of the Ministers, and the child was allowed to pro- 
ceed to Lhasa for his coronation. 

But the ransom had been paid in wool, not 
gold. When the Ministers tried to sell their vast 
supply of ill-gotten wool, the British government 
said it would have nothing to do with stolen 
goods; the wool had been obtained nefariously. 
'The Ministers, finding themselves tricked by their 
own plot, sought other markets. Strangely 
enough, they arranged to sell it to the United 
States. Every one was pleased. The United 
States had no scruples about purchasing Tibetan 
wool, British honor was saved, the Ministers got 
their gold, and the lamas in Lhasa, though fleeced, 
had crowned their new Dalai Lama! 

Watching Tsarong’s inscrutable eyes I be- 
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lieved him capable of the fantastic plot—or was 
the whole story only Embassy gossip? 

Every one except myself spoke in whispers, 
the Maharaja whispered to Tsarong, and Tsarong 
whispered to his wife. It was as if they were 
suspicious of the silver implements which lay be- 
fore them; yet they used their knives and forks 
with grace. There were weighty silences for 
which I felt responsible. That beautiful English 
table laid out in my honor had subdued my com- 
panions’ spirits. I wondered how and what they 
would have eaten had I not been there. I should 
so much have preferred to have been a guest at one 
of their usual parties; an English dinner in Sikkim 


“was inharmonious and dull. By blessed chance 


the conversation turned to the subject of photog- 
raphy, the Maharaja's hobby, and the rest of the 
evening passed quickly. 


| Call on Tsarong Shapé 


While we were both still in Gangtok I visited 
Tsarong Shapé. Rarely does he leave Tibet, but 
his wife's illness had taken him to Darjeeling. 
There she had an operation, and now the family 
was returning to Lhasa. Tsarong is short, heavy- 
set, with the eyes of a statesman and warrior. 
When I saw him that morning he was wearing 
clothes comfortable to him, not his dinner robe 
of Chinese brocade, but a sleeveless sweater, no 
tie, no collar. I gave him the customary silk scarf 
which one exchanges with one's host when enter- 
ing a Tibetan home. His wife entered wearing 
a blue skirt with jade-green sash. Her orange 
beads and turquoise earrings completed the usual 
Tibetan color scheme. Smiling, she came straight 
toward me—a face never veiled, much nearer to 
the Chinese in type than to the Indian. She was 
her husband's valued companion, and she knew 
it. After shaking hands she went about her busi-. 
ness, for there were guests in other parts of the 
house. She walked with the assurance of one who 
abetted her husband's thought and plans. 

Commanding a few words of English and 
expressive hand gestures, Tsarong's thoughts 
often reached me before his words were translated. 

— “American—America,” the word pleased him, 
he repeated it to create in his mind a mood, a 
series of memories about Americans he had 
known. He told me of a man whom he knew in 
Peking thirty-four years ago, the American Am- 
bassador. “Rockhill—great man," he said, point- 
ing to his dark wrinkled forehead, "knew the 
troubles of Tibet, tried to help with her problems." 

Then he spoke of Theos Bernard, the author 
of Penthouse of the Gods, whom the New Yorker 
and other American institutions treated not too 
flatteringly. The Shapé credited Bernard with 
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sufficient intelligence to comprehend the Tibetan 
religious mysteries, but thought that he was too 
old, and had studied too briefly in Lhasa. “If our 
religion is to be understood by a man of the 
western world," Tsarong said, “you must send 
him to us when he is only ten or twelve. At 
twenty-one he must be ready for the first stage 
of his training." 

Then, playing gracefully with his hard stubby 
hands, he said, *You see there is so much in hand 
gestures—hands play such an important part in 
the religious ceremonies. Then there is training 
in logic and in riddles.” What followed was an 
outline of a Tibetan philosophy something like 
that of Hobbes. Our translator had no knowledge 
of the subject, and what he did translate was full 
of contradictions. But I remember that at the 
end of the diseussion the Prime Minister was 
playing with a match box, revolving it between 
his blunt fingers, then hiding it in his palm. He 
said in English, “You see it is here, and it is not 
here." 


Tibet Must Be Ready 


Then the conversation changed. Answering 
a question of mine, he said, “The war will be 
very short, or very long—I am afraid very, very 
long." Then, thinking of Tibet in relation to pre- 
paredness, he said, “We must have forts and a 
standing army—Tibet must be ready, but it is very 
difficult.” He covered his face with his hands. 
I knew he was thinking of quarrels with the lamas; 
they wanted Tibet just as it had always been, a 
country completely under their subjection. Intro- 


. ductions from the modern world would mean their 


. loss of power. Had not Tsarong already suggested 


the use of motor lorries instead of mules for the 
carrying of wool across the Tibetan plains? And 
at once the plan was prohibited by the lamas. 

In certain parts of the Orient the guest is 
expected to flatter, the host in returr soe the 
Praise with nonchalance and grace. Remember- 


a 


_ ing the courtesy expected of me, and that Tsarong 


so the lamas stoned the intruders. 


really is a great man, I said emphatically, “You 
must be one of the cleverest and wisest minister 
in all the world!” ^ 

"Not in all the world" he replied immediately, 
without smiling, “but certainly in Tibet." 

We talked again of war and of peace. The 
British Political Officer had allowed a German 
expedition to collect fauna and flora. The Ger- 
mans were allowed to shoot—contrary to reli- 
gious laws. They had bought a Tibetan mastiff 
and named it Hitler. They had entered a monas- 
tery smoking. Smoke offends the Tibetan Gods, 
Rumor has 
it that they received strange messages with their 
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high-powered radio sets. It would seem that now 
Tibet—the last remote outpost—had been care- 
fully mapped for conquest, and her rich resources 
charted. 

Leaving Tibet, the man at the head of the 
expedition did three days' journey in one; the 
saddle sores on his pony were deep, and the 
muleteer sued him for the price of the animal. 
Back by plane went the Germans to their father- 
land. A few days later war was declared, and the 
British appeasement policy was over. The equip- 
ment and the specimens shipped by sea were 
seized long before they reached Germany. But 
in such a well-organized state I imagine that the 
plane brought to Germany all that was really 
expected. ; 

Tsarong, of course, knew these facts. He also 
knew that the Tibetan plains would make excel- 
lent landing fields for the Russians, if they were 
to invade India. “America is lucky,” he said; 
"the destruction of this war will be terrible.” 

“But we in America have always thought of 
Tibet as being safe from invasion.” I went on 
to tell him of the novel Lost Horizon, and of the 
movie. 

He listened courteously, but with detachment, 
until I said the word “Shangri-La.” His black 
eyes then saw a vision; he interrupted me, “Not 
Shan-gri-La, but Shan-ba-La! I have read about 
that Nirvana, shut away from the world, free 
from war and its destruction. Do you in America 
believe that such a place exists?” He did not wait 
for an answer. “I have read the great books; they 
tell of this place, but we don’t know where it is— 
perhaps in the mountains, perhaps in the warmer 
parts of Tibet, which most people forget exist; 
oranges grow there, perhaps there in the south is 
Shan-ba-La. The books speak of great destruc- 
tion in the world; Shan-ba-La will be the only 
place where life is left. I cannot discover in the 
books whether, after the destruction, life remains 
only at Shan-ba-La or whether new life spreads 
over the world. 

"Shan-ba-La— it may be very near, it may be 
very far away.” 

Tsarong Shapé wanted motor lorries to speed 
the wool across the Tibetan plains, he wanted 
Tibet to modernize herself, to protect herself 
against invasion. But he knew the intrigue and 
fickleness of Tibetan politics. Today he might be 
Tsarong Shapé, tomorrow he might be fleeing 
for his life. 

A statesman, a promotor, a plotter—all of 
these he is, but the Tsarong who lives in my 
thoughts is the man who said simply, wistfully, 
humbly, *Shan-ba-La—it may be very near, it 
may be very far away.” 
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THE URGE TO FREEDOM - 


By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Editors’ Note: This is the second of a series of six 
articles drawn from Jawaharlal Nehru’s forth- 
coming book, The Discovery of India. 


India has had many distressful periods in the 
course of her long history, when she was ravaged 
by fire and sword or famine, and internal order 
collapsed. Yet a broad survey of this history ap- 
pears to indicate that she had a far more peaceful 
and orderly existence for long periods of time at 
a stretch than Europe has had. And this applies 
also to the centuries following the Turkish and 
Afghan invasions, right up to the time when the 
Mogul Empire was breaking up. The notion that 
the Pax Britannica brought peace and order for 
the first time to India is one of the most extraor- 
dinary of delusions. It is true that when British 
rule was established in India, the country was at 
her lowest ebb and there was a break-up of the 
political and economic structure. That indeed was 
one of the reasons why that rule was established. 

“The East bowed low before the blast, In pa- 
tient, deep disdain; She let the legions thunder 
past, And plunged in thought again.” So says the 
poet and his lines are often quoted. It is true that 
the East, or at any rate that part of it which is 
called India, has been enamored of thinking, often 
of thinking about matters which to those who con- 
sider themselves practical men seem absurd and 
pointless. She has always honored thought and 
the men of thought, the highbrows, and has re- 
fused to consider the men of the sword or the 
possessors of money as superior to them. Even in 
her days of degradation, she has clung to thought 
and found some comfort in it. 

But it is not true that India has ever bowed 
patiently before the blast or been indifferent to 
the passage of foreign legions. Always she has 
resisted them, often successfully, sometimes un- 
successfully, and even when she failed for the 
time being, she has remembered and prepared her- 
self for the next attempt. Her method has been 
twofold: to fight them and drive them out, and to 
absorb those who could not be driven away. She 
resisted, with considerable success, Alexander’s 
legions, and immediately after his death drove out 
the Greek garrisons in the north. Later she ab- 
sorbed the Indo-Greeks and the Indo-Scythians 
and ultimately again established a national hegem- 

ony. She fought the Huns for generations and 
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drove them out; such as remained being absorbed. 
Afghans spread further only gradually. It took 
them several centuries to establish themselves 
firmly on the throne of Delhi. It was a continuous, 
long-drawn-out conflict and, while this struggle 
was going on, the other process of absorption and 
indianization was also at work, ending in the in- 
vaders becoming as much Indian as any one else. 

Akbar became the great representative of the 
old Indian ideal of a synthesis of differing ele- 
ments and their fusion into a common nationality. 
Because he identified himself with India, India 
took to him although he was a newcomer. Because 
of this he built well and laid the foundations of a 
splendid empire. So long as his successors kept in 
line with this policy and with the genius of the 
nation, their empire endured. When they broke 
away and opposed the whole drift of national 
development, they weakened and their empire went 
to pieces. New movements arose, narrow in out- 
look but representing a resurgent nationalism, and 
though they were not strong enough to build per- 
manently, they were capable of destroying the 
empire of the Moguls. 

They were successful for a time, but they 
looked too much to the past and thought in terms 
of reviving it. They did not realize that much had 
happened which they could not ignore or pass by, 
that the past can never take the place of the pres- 
ent, that even that present in the India of their 
day was one of stagnation and decay. It had lost 
yo the changing world and left India far 
behiñd: They did not appreciate that a new and 
vital world was arising in the West, based on a 
new outlook and on new techniques, and a new 
power, the British, represented that new world 

of which they were so ignorant. The British tri- 
.umphed, but hardly had they established them- 


‘selves in the North when the great Mutiny broke 
* out and developed with a war of independence, and 


nearly put an end to British rule. The urge to 
freedom, to independence, has always been there. 
and the refusal to submit to alien domination. 


India's Staying Power 


We have been an exclusive people, proud of 
our past and of our hefitage and trying to build 
walls and barriers to preserve this. Yet in spite 
of our race-consciousness and the growing rigidity 
of caste, we have, like others who take such pride 
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in the purity o£ their racial stock, developed into 
a strange mixture of races — Aryan, Dravidian, 


- Turanian, Semitic and Mongolian. The Aryans 


D 


came here in repeated waves and mixed with the 
Dravidians; they were followed in the course of 
thousands of years by successive waves of other 
migratory peoples and tribes: the Medians, Irani- 
ans, Greeks, Bactrians, Parthians, Shakas or 
Scythians, Kushans or Yueh-chih, Turkis, Turco- 
Mongols, and others who came in large or small 
groups and found a home in India. "Fierce and 
warlike tribes,” says Dodwell in his India, “again 


and again, invaded its [India’s] northern plains, 


overthrew its princes, captured and laid waste its 
cities, set up new States and built new capitals of 
their own and then vanished into the great tide 
of humanity, leaving to their descendants nothing 
but a swiftly diluted strain of alien blood and a 
few shreds of alien custom that were soon trans- 
formed into something cognate with their over- 
mastering surroundings.” 

To what were these overmastering surround- 
ings due? Partly to the influence of geography and 
climate, to the very air of India. But much more 
so, surely, to some powerful impulse, some tre- 
mendous urge, or idea of the significance of life, 
that was impressed upon the subconscious mind of 
India when she was fresh and young at the very 
dawn of her history. That impress was strong 
enough to persist and to affect all those who came 
into contact with her, and thus to absorb them into 
her fold, howsoever they differed. Was this im- 
pulse, this idea, the vital spark that lighted up 
the civilization that grew up in this country and, 
in varying degrees, continued to influence its peo- 


. ple through historical ages? 


It seems absurd and presumptuous to talk of 
an impulse, or an idea of life, underlying the 
growth of Indian civilization. Even the life of an 
individual draws sustenance írom a hundred 


Sources; much more complicated is the life of a 


nation or of a civilization. There are myriad 
ideas that float about like flotsam anc jetsam on 
the surface of India, and many of them are mu- 


tually antagonistic. It is easy to pick out any. 


group of them to justify a particular thesis; equal 
ly easy to choose another group to demolish it. 
This is, to some extent, possible everywhere; in 
an old and big country like India, with so much 
of the dead clinging on to the living, it is pecu- 
liarly easy. 

There is also obvious danger in simple classifica- 
tions of very complex phenomena. There are very 
seldom sharp contrasts in the evolution of practice 
and thought ; each thought runs into another, and 
even ideas keeping their outer form change their 
inner contents. Or they frequently lag behind 
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successful in providing social 
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a changing world and become a drag upon it. 

We have been changing continually through- 
out the ages and at no period were we the same 
as in the one preceding it. Today, racially and cul= 
turally, we are very different from what we were; 
and all around me, in India as elsewhere, I see 
change marching ahead with a giant’s stride. Yet 
I cannot get over the fact that Indian and Chinese 
civilizations have shown an extraordinary staying 
power and adaptability and, in spite of many 
changes and crises, have succeeded, for an enor- 
mous span of years, in preserving their basic iden- 
tity. They could not have done so unless they were 
in harmony with life and nature. Whatever it was 
that kept them to a large extent to their ancient 
moorings, whether it was good, or bad or a mix- 
ture of the two, it was a thing of power or it 
could not have survived for so long. Possibly it 
exhausted its utility long ago and has been a drag 
and a hindrance ever since, or it may be that the 
accretions of later ages have smothered the good 
in it and only the empty shell of the fossil remains. 


Progress Versus Security 


There is perhaps a conflict always between 
the idea of progress and that of security and sta- 
bility. The two do not fit in, the former wants 
change, the latter a safe unchanging haven and a 
continuation of things as they are. The idea of 
progress is modern and relatively new even in the 
West; the ancient and medieval civilizations 
thought far more in terms of a golden past and of 
subsequent decay. In India also the past has al- 
ways been glorified. The civilization that was 
built up here was essentially based on stability and. 
security, and from this point of view it was far 
more successful than any that arose in the West. 
The social structure, based on the caste system 
and joint families, served this purpose and was 
security for the 
group and a kind of insurance for the individual 
who by reason of age, infirmity or any other in- 
capacity was unable to provide for himself. Such 
an arrangement while favoring the weak hinders, 
to some extent, the strong. It encourages the 
average type at the cost of the abnormal, the bad 
or the gifted. It levels up or down and individual- 
ism has less play in it. It is interesting to note 
that while Indian philosophy is highly individual- 
istic and deals almost entirely with the individual’s 
growth to some kind of inner perfection, the In- 
dian social structure was communal and paid at- 
tention to groups only. The individual was al- 
lowed perfect freedom to think and believe what 
he liked, but he had to conform strictly to social 
and communal usage. 

With all this conformity there was a great deal 
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of flexibility also in the group as a whole and there 
was no law or social rule that could not change by 
custom. Also new groups could have their own 
customs, beliefs and practices and yet be consid- 
ered members of the larger social group. It was 
this flexibility and adaptability that helped in the 
absorption of foreign elements. Behind it all were 
some basic ethical doctrines and a philosophic 
approach to life and a tolerance of other people's 
ways. 

So long as stability and security' were the 
chief ends in view, this structure functioned more 
or less successfully, and even when economic 
changes undermined it, there was a process of 
adaptation and it continued. The real challenge 
to it came from the new dynamic conception of 
social progress which could not be fitted into the 
old static ideas. It is this conception that is up- 
rooting old established systems in the East as it 
has done in the West. In the West, while progress 
is still the dominant note, there is a growing de- 
mand for security. In India the very lack of 
security has forced people out of their old ruts and 
made them think in terms of a progress that will 
give more security. 


A Passion for Synthesis 


In ancient and medieval India, however, there 
was no such challenge of progress. But the neces- 
sity for change and continuous adaptation was 
recognized and hence grew a passion for synthesis. 
It was a synthesis not only of the various elements 
that came into India but also an attempt at a syn- 
thesis between the outer and inner life of the indi- 
vidual, between man and nature. There were no 
such wide gaps and cleavages as seem to exist 
today. This common cultural background created 
India and gave it an impress of unity in spite of its 
diversity. At the root of the political structure was 
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the self-governing village system which endured 
at the base while kings came and we 
migrations from outside and invaders merely 
ruffled the surface of this structure without touch- 
ing those roots. The power of the State, however 
despotic in appearance, was curbed in a hundred 
ways by customary and constitutional restraints, 
and no ruler could easily interfere with the rights 
and privileges of the village community. These 
customary rights and privileges insured a measure 
of freedom both for the community and the indi- 
vidual. | £ 

Among the people of India today none ar 
more typically Indian or prouder of Indian culture 
and tradition than the Rajputs. Their heroic deeds 
in the past have become a living part of that very 
tradition. Yet many of the Rajputs are said to be 
descended from the Indo-Scythians, and some 
even from the Huns who came to India. There is 
no sturdier or finer peasant in India than the Jat, 
wedded to the soil and brooking no interference 
with his land. He also has a Scythian origin. And 
so too the Kathi, the tall handsome peasant of 
Kathiawad. The racial origins of some of our 
people can be traced back with a certain definite- 
ness, of others' this is not possible. But whatever 
the origin might have been, all of them have be- 
come distinctively Indian, participating jointly 
with others in India’s culture and looking back on 
her past traditions as their own. 

It would seem that every outside element that 
has come to India and been absorbed by India, has 
given something to India and taken much from 
her; it has contributed to its own and to India’s 
strength. But where it has kept apart, or been un- 
able to become a sharer and a participant in India’s 
life and her rich and diverse culture, it has had no 
lasting influence, and has ultimately faded away, 
sometimes injuring itself and India in the process. 


, THE IMPERIAL RESCRIPT 
The following 1s the heart of the rescript issued by Emperor Hirohito of Japan on New Year's Day, 1946 


In greeting the New Year, we recall to mind 
that the Emperor Meiji proclaimed as the basis 
of our national policy the five clauses of the Char- 
ter at the beginning of the Meiji era. The Charter 
oath signified: 

(1) Deliberative assemblies shall be established 
and all measures of government decided in accord- 
ance with public opinion. 

(2) All classes, high and low, shall unite in 
vigorously carrying on the affairs of state. 

(3) All common people, no less than the civil 
and military officials, shall be allowed to fulfill 
their just desires so that there may not be any 
discontent among them. 

(4) All the observed usages of old shall be 
broken through and the equity and justice to be 
found in the workings of nature shall serve as 
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“the basis of action. 
-= (5) Wisdom and knowledge shall be sought 


E throughout the world for the purpose of promoting 


the welfare of the empire. 

The proclamation is evident in its significance 
and high in its ideals. We wish to make this oath 
anew and restore the country to stand on its own 
feet again. . .. 

We stand by the people and we wish always 
to share with them in their moment of joys and 
sorrows. The ties between us and our people have 
always stood upon mutual trust and affection. 
They do not depend upon mere legends and myths. 
They are not predicated on the false conception 
that the Emperor is divine and that the Japanese 
people are superior to other races and fated to 
rule the world. . .. 
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Rafts, barges, houseboats and other small craft bring Manila most of its morket produce and bamboo fuel 
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Aanila has many makeshift bridges and homes built of ruins 





While their catch is weighed two fisherman brothers wait by the canal 





Along the shore of Manila's modern harbor, fishermen live in simple huts thatched with sago-palm leaves 
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A Story by HILDA WERNHER 


Pieter van t Hoff to a friend in Holland: 
Anand Bhuvan; Gulpore, Bornagar State 
- January 16, 1940 

. .. Having traveled in leisurely fashion from 
Delhi through Rajputana I'm now on my way 
south and, for the first time, guest in a private 
. house, if the term “house” can be applied to the 
princely establishment I have the good fortune 
to be part of. My host is Seth Motila! Gorchand, 
with so many titles and names that I had better 
omit them. Seth means “master.” He is the 
owner of some of India's most prominent cotton 
mills. I met him in Delhi. Hearing that I was 
interested in the famous Bornagar Jain temples 
he invited me to stay with him. I jumped at the 
opportunity, above all because he is a Jain him- 
self. Except in books I had never met one. 

If an Englishman's home is his castle, Seth 
Motilal's is a township. I'm not referring to the 
mills, but merely to his private establishment. 
There is his own big house; about three or four 
pavilions, each containing various banqueting 
halls, courtyards, verandas, sitting- and billiard- 
rooms for entertainment purposes only; guest 
quarters for at least sixty guests, in addition to 
about a dozen guest bungalows, one of which 
with dining-room, study, bedroom, two verandas 
and sleeping-rcof I have to myself; innumerable 
servant quarters, no doubt necessary, since there 
seem to be literally hundreds of servants; the 
workshops of the tailor, shoemaker, goldsmith, 
silversmith, coppersmith, jeweler, potter, dyer, 
miller, and so on, who work only for the Seth’s 
domestic establishment; the dairy; the garages 
I have not yet seen though I have already used a 
Packard, a Sunbeam-Talbot and the most stream- 
lined M.G. sports I’ve ever come across; four 
hard tennis courts; the quarters of the gardeners, 
whose number was given as sixty when, struck 
by the immaculateness of the park, I inquired 
from the butler superintending my little bunga- 
. low. There is a private temple, too. I can hear its 


_ bells but it is hidden behind trees and I have not 


yet been able to trace it. 
I'm iree all day, having breakfast and lunch 
. by myself in my own dining room. This suits me, 





Hunva Wernuer’s My Indian Family, choice of the Book 
League of America for November, appeared serially in the 
magazine as “With My Daughter’s Indian Family.” 
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for I have lots of work to do; so has the Seth. 
There are always a car and an interpreter at my 
disposal for driving to the temples or wherever 
I may choose. At night I dine with the Seth and 
his three grandsons, nice little chaps in Eton 
jacket; their father, the Seth’s only son, died at 
twenty-four. We have excellent European vege- 
tarian food and wines, the latter wholly for my 
benefit and that of the English tutor since the 
Seth sticks to water. These Indians’ table-manners 
are perfect and remind me of St. James Street 
clubs. 

Ladies? The Seth not having mentioned’ fe- 
male members of his family I can’t broach the 
subject. Those boys must have a mother, I sup- 
pose. The Seth himself may have lots of wives for 
all I know. I wish I knew something about his per- 
sonal life. He interests me. 

Last night we had a talk about Jainism. To 
refresh your memory let me say that it was 
founded by a great Hindu in the sixth century B.c. 
and that it forbids the taking of life in any form. 
There are a number of similarities between Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, but the latter is far more 
austere as religion. The rigorous Jainist doctrines 
about chastity and avoidance of worldly pleasures 
have prevented its growth. In the ninth century 
A.D. there came a revival of orthodox Hinduism 
and, in consequence, a decline of both Buddhism 
and Jainism, both of which had been Reforma- 
tions in their time. 

I asked the Seth how the austere principles 
of Jainism were being observed in modern life. 
“We always remain behind our religious ideals," 
he said. "You find the same thing happening 
everywhere. Muslims are forbidden intoxicating 
drinks; yet modern Muslims have taken to drink 
in a large measure. Hindus are forbidden to cross 
the 'Black Waters'; yet they have done so for 
three quarters of a century. And do you Christians 
live exactly as the Lord Jesus Christ told you to?” 

I sensed the evasion. "Is Jainism not stricter 
in this respect than other religions ?" 

"It is. Whenever we fail we do penance. And 
we use wealth to serve others as much as we can. 
At least we ought to." 

The Seth took me back to my bungalow. I 
was astonished that there were no torches or 


lanterns to escort us since my host himself had ` 


warned me against the many cobras and vipers of 
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Gulpore. I asked him about it. 

“There are no snakes in my compound. My 
gardeners comb every bit of ground daily. Keep 
gardens clean of undergrowth and there are no 
snakes." 

“But if there were: would you allow them to 
be killed ?" 

"Of course not!" 

It sounded final. Had I been too persistent? 
I'd like to know more of my host's thoughts. 


HI ow MANY do you say ?" 
"About thirty thousand pilgrims, 


Sethsahib. Three years ago, when the 
mela—religious fair—was last held, there were 
about forty thousand, but with droughts and bad 
harvests there'll be less this time." 

“How many did I feed three years ago?" 

“Ten thousand every day, Sethsahib." 

"We'll make it twelve thousand this time. 
Arrange with Sethanisahib for the feeding of 
women here. I should say three thousand would 
meet the case. What else?" 

The private secretary glances over his notes. 
“A meeting of the Municipality at four p.m. The 
Waterworks Report . . ." 

"I know. After that?" 

“His Highness of Krishgarh to tea." 

“With whom?” 

“The Yuvraj—heir apparent—and the De- 
wan. Her Highness with the princesses to visit 
Sethanisahib meantime.” 

"Have the red carpets out for the ladies’ stair- 
case as well as for mine. Tell the head accountant 
to be on the spot. The Dewan might want to talk 
over the Krishgarh sugar scheme. I dare say 
that's what they are coming for. We must show 
them what we have worked out for our figures. 
What else?" 

"At dinner the collector and Mrs. Crawford, 
the—" 

“Twelve people, I remember, including Dr. 
van t'Hoff and myself." : 

"Mrs. Crawford writes she has visitors and 
asks whether she can bring them." 

“Of course. Who are they?” 

*Four delegates to the Science Congress. They 
are touring the country. Here are their names." 

“F. C. Martin—that must be the fellow I 
heard about. He seems to be under the impression 
that Indians ape Westerners. Let us disprove him. 
We'll have Indian food, no drinks and garlands 
instead of bouquets. Have arrangements altered 
accordingly and notify all guests of the change. 
They won't object, the ladies having pressed me 
often enough for an Indian dinner." 

Alone, Seth Thakurdas looks at the bank re- 
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ports before him. Again an increase! That'd be 
something for that clever chap van t'Hoff. "How 
do worldly pleasures agree with the austere prin- 
ciples of Jainism ?" Westerners are simple-minded, 
like children. They see a big estate or jewels and 
think that these are “worldly pleasures." Pleas- 
ures for Westerners, yes. The first thing these 
people go into raptures about are jewels. If 
they only knew how much face they lose by 
their frank admiration of worldly possessions! 
To a high-class oriental mind jewels do not 
represent material value or beauty, but certain 
religious or hereditary affinities. There is a 
significant differentiation in the use of ruby or 
emerald, of silver or gold in general and at certain 
hours of the day, in certain seasons or on certain 
occasions. Their material value doesn't come in at 
all, except in westernized minds. But how to 
explain it to Westerners? They are only after 
gross material values. Yet, in spite of their lack 
of culture, many of them are reliable, fair- minded 
and kind-hearted. One can't help liking them. 


Pieter van t Hoff to a friend in Holland: 
January 21, 1940 
Ne though I've learned a lot about the 

Jain temples I can't say I did about my host . 
until last night. We had a dinner party à l'indienne. 
We sat on the floor on snowy linen, propped 
against equally snowy pillows. In front of each 
of us there was a rectangular wooden table, about 
three inches high, with a round tray, a goblet 
and about eight or ten little bowls, everything 
of solid gold. Hindu food was continually poured 
into the bowls. It tasted delicious but I had great 
difficulty in eating without cutlery, picking up 
food by means of hot breadcakes; so had the 
other guests new to the country. The ceremony 
of getting one's right hand cleansed afterwards— 
to use the left is taboo—impressed me much. My 
host and his grandsons whom I had, so far, only 
seen in western clothes wore the white cotton 
dhoti and shirt which are also worn by the poor 
in the street. But the button closing the Seth's 
collarless shirt was a diamond the size of a florin, 
while the boys wore rubies nearly as big. The 
guests exclaimed over them and pressed our host 
to show his famous collection of jewels; but he 
pointed out that precious stones should be viewed 
in daytime only. There was Indian music in the 
distance. After the guests had gone the Seth and 
I strolled towards my bungalow; where he ac- 
cepted my selfish suggestion to sit down for a chat. 
“Please explain Indian music to me, Sethsahib. 

I can't understand it but I want to." 

“This is a wide topic, doctorsahib. The differ- 
ence between eastern and western music is very 
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great. Our tunes are suited to different seasons, 
hours of the day or occasions. A tune composed 
for the hour of sunset can never be sung in the 
morning. A sad tune is played at sad occasions 
only ; a joyful tune only if there is reason for joy. 
You people go to a concert and hear a sad andante 
followed by a jubilant scherzo without the shadow 
of a reason for either sadness or jubilation. To 
us this is incomprehensible.” 

“I never thought about this aspect.” 

“Westerners usually don’t. They think we are 
too uncultured to appreciate their music, and they 
look down on ours.” 

“But I asked you to explain Indian music.” 

“You are an exception, being interested in 
things Indian. But in general Westerners either 
take no interest in us or produce brain-waves such 
as, for instance. asking us how many wives we 
have.” 

The bitterness of the outburst proved that 
the “walls of politeness” behind which Indians 
retire to keep Westerners outside had fallen at 
last. My host began to be himself, a fact encour- 
aging me to further questions. 

“Sethsahib, why did we have Indian food to- 
night for western guests while you eat European 
fashion when alone? Excuse my asking but you 

told me you like frankness.” : 

“Indeed I do and I shall answer frankly. 
Usually 1 eat food half Indian half European be- 
cause I like both. While you are my guest the 
food is, of course, wholly European, because to 
please a guest is the host's joy and pride." 

. “And tonight?" 
“Mrs. Crawford did me the honor to tell me 
I had been right. She and the collector know our 
country and people well and are beleved by all. 
You see, people entirely new to India, like the 
four scientists, might think that Indians who have 
 &dopted many western ways, like myself, are 
-= scornful of Indian customs. I don't like that. Nor 
do others who are really proud of being Indian " 
“Tt is a dignified point of view, no doubt. By 
the way, I wish I knew more about the religious 
background of Hindu food." 

“I shall send you a book or two on the subject. 
And perhaps you might care to see the feeding 
. of pilgrims at the mela next week." 

“I should love to. Thank you very much." 
"Will you excuse me for tomorrow, Dr. van 
t'Hoff? We have a day of fasting. I believe you 
will be invited to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Craw- 
ford. Will you have the Sunbeam or race the fifty 
miles in the M.G. ?" 

- “The M.G., please. You think of everything.” 

And off he goes, that mysterious mixture of 
fasting, diamond, cotton dhoti and millions. 
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January 22, 1940 

After dinner, when the collector retired for a 
bit of work, Mrs. Crawford, who has known Seth 
Thakurdas for a good many years and is on visit- 
ing terms with his wife, told me a few things 
about him. She says that ladies of great families 
have to keep purdah at home, because, apart from 
Bombay, India is very conservative. People ex- 
pect them to. Consequently, although the Sethani 
does not keep purdah when visiting Bombay, she 
adheres to it strictly when at home. Once Seth 
Thakurdas wanted his wife to break purdah in 
Gulpore for a famous physician but she flatly 
refused. The collector has never met her. So there 
is no chance for me either! 

There is the daughter-in-law, married at six- 
teen. widowed at twenty-two. She was a radiantly 
beautiful girl, very cultured, and has, during her 
widowhood, taken the B.A. and M.A. exams. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. C. she is now only a shadow of 
her former self; her beauty has gone because she 
prays and fasts herself to death—to atone for her 
terrible guilt; for according to Hindu law the 
husband’s death is due to the wife’s sins in a 
former incarnation. What a thoroughly male 
proposition! Mrs. C. says that, in the conservative 
parts of India, jewels and colored clothes are 
takem from widows; their heads, are shaved and 
they are treated badly in every way, though not 
with the roughness of former times. Prabhkumari, 
the daughter-in-law, was never subjected to any 
of these rigors. This is the Seth’s doing. He had 


^ to fight his wife about it. The mother cannot for- 


give the son's death and dislikes her daughter-in- 
law in consequence; at least that is what Mrs. C. 
feels. Prabhkumari's life now consists of nothing 
but fasts and prayers and Mrs. C. thinks she 
wont be able to survive for long. 

I don’t like it. Hindu conception or not, this 
is a disgraceful state of affairs. Poor girl! ... 


EP: you tell her my wishes ?" 


“I did. Shé asks my lord's forgiveness 
and blessing but she will not give up a 
single one of her fasts." 
"How many does she keep?” 
"The usual bi-weekly and the days of com- 
memoration." 
"If not fasting how many meals does she 
have?" 
"Only one, of course." 
“Tt is self-starvation.” 
"It is the proper life for a widow, my lord." 
"My orders to you were to see that her health 
remains unimpaired. You don't seem to have car- 
ried them out. She looks very ill. It shocked me 
when I saw her on my return two weeks ago." 
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The Sethani remains silent for some moments. 
Then she says: "Perhaps she should leave off her 
additional denials." 

"Additional? What do you mean?" 

"One year ago, when Rajkumar had his acci- 
dent she took the vow not to eat fresh vegetables 
or fruit. Her second vow, to do without sugar, 
milk and butter, was taken earlier on the occasion 
of the boys' scarlet fever." 

“So she lives on cereal and pulse for her sole 
food. This is preposterous. Why did you never 
tell me? Don't answer. I know why. This state 
of affairs must end, and since you seem unable to 
do your duty I must speak to her myself. Send for 
her. No, don't withdraw. You are to hear what 
I say to her. Your tears won't alter my decision." 

Ushered in by two of the attendants who had 

accompanied her from home on her marriage, the 
young widow enters, touches the parents' feet and 
remains standing before them with folded hands 
and lowered head. She looks very ill, but with 
her exquisitely chiseled features, almond eyes and 
ivory skin she is the picture of grace and refine- 
ment. 
"Your mother says you refuse to obey my 
explicit orders to give up some of your fasts. You 
have already been ruining your health. Now you 
are heading for death. Is that what you want ?" 

Prabhkumari inclines her head. 

“There is still much left for you in life. Your 
sons. We. Your grandsons to come. India. Do so- 
cial work among women. You have the ability 
to do it." 

For one moment Prabhkumari's dark eyes 
light up. Then she smiles a sweet sad smile of 
negation. 

“Speak to me, Daughter." 

“There is only one road for me, revered 
Father. You know what it is. I have to atone for 
my sins." 

"But how? By fasting yourself to death? Is 
not the taking of every form of life forbidden to 
us? Do you not commit a new, an unforgivable 
sin by violating this law ?" 

Prabhkumari lowers her head still further. 
There is nothing she can reply. 

"I will not have such sin committed in my 
family. You are to take fresh vegetables, fruit, 
sugar, milk and butter, keeping only the ordinary 
fasts. You can stick to one chief meal a day only, 
but morning and night you will take light refresh- 
ment in addition. These are my final orders. You 
must regain your strength, for I need your co- 
operation. I have set aside a sum for an institu- 
tion in which Hindu women can find shelter. You 
are to look after that. When it is working properly 
we'll tackle the problem of schools. Did you under- 
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stand my orders? Will you obey? There is no 
greater sin for a Jain than to take life.” 
“I will.” The words are hardly audible. 
“When you are stronger I will send for you 
to discuss plans for the institution.” 


Pieter van t'Hoff to a friend in Holland: 
January 25, 1940 


... Seth Thakurdas took me this morning to 
the mela. We went straight to where scores and 
scores of huge cauldrons were steaming over 
wood-fires. He tasted at random. Only then did 
I understand that it is he who pays for the feed- 
ing of the multitudes. We watched them arrive. 
The first pilgrims were served by the host him- 
self, who poured their food either in their own 
bowls or on little vessels neatly made of leaves. 
To see the Seth serve these naked beggars with 
his own hands was a conception of hospitality new 
to me. I told him as much. “You see that we at 
least try to live up to our religious principles,” he 
replied with a smile. 

So he hadn't forgotten my former question- 
ing. Principles? I suddenly remembered how cruel 
he is to his daughter-in-law. His is a house of 
plenty. Whether he is feeding me or the many 
thousands here, there is enough for everybody 
except for this poor girl whom he starves in that 
very house. I turned away, suddenly filled with 
loathing. What a hypocrite that man is! He 
wouldn't allow his gardeners to kill a cobra, but 
he is killing the mother of his grandsons. I hate 
him... 

January 28 


... For three days my host did not dine with 
me though we had our after-dinner chat. Since. 
they were the last days of my stay his aloofness 
seemed a bit queer. This afternoon I asked Mrs. 
Crawford about it on taking my leave from her. 

"You can't know yet, of course," was her 
reply. “Our woman doctor, under whose freat- 
ment the Seth's daughter-in-law is, popped in this 
morning to give me the latest news. At last she 
has been called upon to prescribe a sensible diet 
for the girl. The Seth has interfered with her 
fasts. For the first time the Sethani seems sub- 
dued and doesn't oppose her husband's. orders. 
She has done enough mischief already by keeping 
him deliberately misinformed as to the extent of 
Prabhkumari's fasts. The Seth has taken some 
fasts on himself in connection with that whole 
business, apparently to atone for not having inter- 
fered sooner. That's why he couldn't dine with 
you for all I know. He is a great man for sticking 
to his principles, always doing more than others." 

“So he is," said I, feeling like an ass . . . 
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Across the Arabian peninsula from independent 
Yemen, lies the port-city and ncval base of Aden, 
now under British sovereignty. Above, is the central 
square of this Red Sea Coast town; below, left, a 
windm.ll for pumping sea water into salt flats: right, 
the highway to the interior through scenic Crater Pass 








YEMEN CHOSE TO BE POOR 


By FREYA STARK 


In the south western corner of Arabia, between 
the "Empty Quarter" and the sea, is the plateau of 
Yemen, seven to eight thousand feet high. Over 
the sandy haze that ever swathes the foothills, it 
soars in a light of its own, a shining atmosphere 
made of dry equatorial air and swift and frequent 
showers; for the monsoon catches this altitude and 
all through the summer splashes it with rain. The 
hills that enrich it, pointed like lace, change color 


twenty times a day: one would think that the 


transparent agates in their heart, mauve and gray 
and blue, the russet cornelians that San'a crafts- 
men fashion into gems, are but so many im- 
prisoned beams of the magic light of Yemen: and 
the city of San'a itself, between mud walls out- 
stretched along the plain—the brown city also 
with all its decorated minarets, takes on a jewel 
brilliance under this enchanted sky. 

It is a poor country: none of the glitter of 
Aleppo or Damascus shines in the meager streets 
that forrn its markets: the luxury of its inhabitants 
is confined to brocaded belts and the filigree of their 
daggers; to length of sleeves that hang below the 
knees and hide the hands; to scarves that bunch 
the shoulders; to the golden-threaded round caps 
of the boys. The women walk shapeless, their faces 
hidden in black silk stamped with lozenges of 
scarlet, their heads and gowns enveloped in table- 
cloths of chintz. It would be ridiculous to expect 
quick thinking of a sex so impeded by infinite odds 
and ends of clothing, but the fact is they are charm- 
ing women, playful and gay, with lovely eyes and 
small features, thin-lipped and smiling like 
Gioconda, and liable to be married from the age 
of seven years onwards. The townsmen, too, are 
small, with feather-curved eyebrows and oval faces 
and slender hands, like seventeenth-century por- 
traits that hang 1n country houses. 

They ride of any sort of quacruped with any 
sort of harness; but the common folk about them, 
and the peasants, and the camel men who push 
loaded beasts throtigh the soft streets, are a dingy 
erowd subdued to the color of dust. Above them 
ancient houses rise in the sun, many storied, stone 
and brick building mingled, whose fantastic dec- 
oration is welded into harmony by the power of 





Freya Stark is well known as an authority on the Middle 
East, where she has traveled extensively. Her new book, 
The Arab Island, has just been published. 
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tradition and of time. Those patterned bands ard 
courses, whitewashed or merely in relief; those 
round, blank windows glazed with alabaster, cr 
the aerial rectangular traceries from Stambul; the ` 
ribands embroidered in small bricks which you see 
at their best in the Tihama ; the smooth stone walls, 
early Islamic, descended from Himyar; the domed 
mosques of the Turks; the square pillared court: 
of pre-Islamic temples-—a student walking in San: 
streets can see every ctirrent of Arabian history 
built into its sundrenched walls. 


More Subtle than History 


But it is not history that explains the magic, 
nor yet the strange remote life, still medieval. 
There is more subtle incantation. 

After staying in San'a for some weeks, walk- 
ing its streets with barefoot soldier escort, or re- 
turning after dark through dust where dogs sleep 
curled beneath their masters’ houses, and the 
watchmen call as you pass to ask where you have 
been; living the quiet chit-chat life of the harem, 
whose world stretches no further than the summer 
vineyards of Wadi or Raudha, in sight of their 
high latticed windows and unechcing carpeted 
rooms; in a puritan simplictiy where wine and 
dance and music are forbidden—lI came to the con- 
clusion that poverty.is what gives to San’a its 
particular character and charm. 

In a materialistic world rapidly drifting to 
chaos, the Yemen has voluntarily chosen to be 
poor. Its minerals are uninquired irto, its agri- 
culture is unregimented, its oil—if it has any—is 
unknown. To exploit these things means opening 
one’s arms to the West. The Imam Yahya, who is 
a poet, a philosopher and a theologian. who out of 
his own persevering courage recreated his country 
after the long Turkish occupation ard is looked 
upon as a father, a teacher and a king all in one— 
the Imam Yahya with poverty on one side and 
western civilization on the other, deliberately 
elected to be poor. 

Many a longing glance is cast at the hills whose 
curious streaks of color are supposed to contain 
the riches of unexploited ores; many a sharp-eyed 
profiteer, employed surreptitiously by hungry gov- 
ernments, comes up to San’a, distributing money 
right and left—offering streams of oil, networks of 
roads, navigable harbors. If you listen to him, you 


. will think the Golden Age at his disposal: like the 
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dog in the fable, nothing is expected in ~2turn 
except the wearing, possibly, ci the unobtrusive 
colla- of servitude. 

In his rejection of tis badge, th» Imam vahya 
returns to the eartiés. and purest traditiens of 
Islam. 

You may see him dr-ving on a Friday ntmrning 
in an ancient fiacre pitching trom side to side, 
to watch his army mereuver in the plain. Dut of 
one gate they go, in-3 the stony variegatzd dis- 
tance, with a blare of izstrumen-s whose incividual 
idiosyncracies defy a: powers of Z.mzlgaxation. 
Ir the dry. brittle air you see tanem, moving small 
like the armies of History; and humanty, the 
beggars and sayy:ds ia the skade of streets and 
doorways, give scarce an ear as th27 wait ly and 
- talk of their affairs. Indifference isthe chac= which 
creators churn to maze their worlds; orz is in- 
clined to become a Manichaean as one satches 
what man is allowed to knead out of tne Ccugh of 
men. 

Here. however, «e are not walking -n those 
visible steps of dissclution and Creation we sit, 
as static as may be, in a world whose ceep and 
simple lines were laic in a light o? mornirz, under 
the eve of the Prophet, thirteen cer.turies zgo. The 
four Caliphs who followed lum, -he fricuds and 
companions of ais lifetime, ar» krowr. as the 


Guided Ones. ar-Ra-ridin. To tha: small Zompany - 


the Imam Yahya might well belcng—so simple 1s 
his life. so singie-learted hz r2hgion, = trust- 
worthy his word. He, too, spent Ins yout in exile 
and in war. conquering his city in 1908, driven 
thence by the Turks. striving wah a naked people 
about him for a pr2carious <oothold in tne hills; 
he, too, settled with the prosperirg years zo rebuild 
the heritage he had -escued ; the Y emen cf today is 
his work, and leans across i-s gulf of captivity to 
the Yemen of his ancestors befcr2 him, into a far 
background where the-traditioas of Mchammed 
melt into the fragrazt Arabian past of frankincense 
and myrrh. 


Innocent Parade | : 


The excruciating noise of -ne banc tells that 
the army is returtng: it ^s tas whole garrison 
of Sama, seven tho.:sand or so szrong. Irto the city 
they come, througt the Yerren gate. to-cscort their 
Imam to his palace and pass again belo« the gate- 
acuse window whe-e hesite They mar: h casually, 
iour or five abreast, in batckes of eghty to a 
hundred men; the-2 is no tramp of feet irom their 
barefoot numbers, only the thud of zhe heavy 
bandoliers on cotton-clad shcriders. They wear 
d-ab futah or loir-cloths oZ catcon ani shawls of 
faded cotton cn zazir heads. Their wares are 9/- 


a month, with breed. Some are very young, some 


a 


verv old as it happens, peasants of the terraced 
highlands, tribesmen of the eastern borders, 
swarthy nixed Africans of Tihama; when they 
fall aut of step, they make it up with a little skip, 
unt. red after their four hours’ marching in the sun. 
Their field guns trail behind, sent mostly from the 


' waste-heaps of Europe, immoral cheatings that 


wil. aot even kill. 
In the bright sunshine and holiday air pity . 
presses one's heart beside this innocent parade— 
the humar pity that not even angels perhaps are 
spered when they watch, stripped against insuper- 
abe destiries, the generous, unconscious, unavail- 
ing courage of men. Love and religion are here, as 
they are everywhere, a dedication that rises from 
sinple sacred springs, lapped far in the centuries 
about a nation's heart: against the machines that 
have filled the graves of Europe, all would be 
ur availinz. ' 
One wonders what the Turkish officers are 
thinking, riding gray-bearded in shabby clothing 
on Rozirante steeds, their sabers in their hand. 
They are nearly all old, left over from the im- 
perial Ottoman days, to serve the Imam through 
their remaining years. It is they chiefly and the 
Sy-ian commander who have elicited this efficient 
marching from the peasants of the hills. And now. 
arid the prancing of his own bodyguard on horse- 
back, with soldiers dancing their war-song before 
Him, flashing curved daggers, the Imam himself is 
crawn along. Three or four of his many sons are 
zbout him riding, or sitting in the carriage. 
ewathed in voluminous white folds. But he alone is 
Ixoked zt, in gown of green and gold brocade, his 
kends upon his knees, gray-bearded, a stately olc 
{an wth keen and tired eyes. In this day o: 
>taids and uniforms, of ceaseless shouting anc 
A4nmearming cries, he knows well that he needs no 
oomp t» make him great: the shabby old fiacre 
lurches from side to side among the people, its 
black painu long dimmed and overlaid with dust: 
the gallant figure. erect beneath the strain of years 
and wers, is followed by words cf blessing as a 
saip by the wake itselfhad made. I met few in San’a 
who were not personally devoted to the Imam; no 
cne mentions his name without saying: “May Ged 
preserve him." Wise in his way, and courteous, 
£ccessi»le to all and courageous, so safely housed in 
his region that in its scale-he can weig. the 
benefits of Europe and find them light in the 
balance; so sure of his values that he can desc-y 
the difference between happiness end riches; whrle 
I watched him, the secret of his city was revealed, 
a poverty which is not mere squalor but also beavty 
and compassion, a Franciscan idea of life shorn 
of treppings, in which the simpler grooves of 
the scul may run more smoothly to their ends. 
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Can Hollywood Win the Peace? 


By HARRY EMERSON WILDES 


HOUGH THE WAR IS OVER, we have yet to 
| win over the Japanese in a wider field than 

that of armed conflict. Steadily, through art- 
ful propaganda, Japan poisoned Asiatic minds 
against Americans. She identified the United 
States with all those qualities which Asiatics most 
detest. To millions of Orientals, in Malaya and 
Indonesia. and even in much of China, Uncle 
Sam is a dreaded creature, to be shunned as an 
incarnation of evil. 

The movies turned the trick. By heavy sub- 
sidy and close supervision over every camera the 


. Japanese government, through Count Tomohide 


Iwakura. president of the Motion Picture Edu- 
cational Association, converted the studios into 
a gigantic propaganda agency. The cost ran into 
milhons of yen. 

Iwakura knew too much to fall victim to ordi- 
nary propaganda booby traps. He did not say 
that the United Nations were weak and ineft- 
fective as fighters — that might easily be dis- 
proved, as it was, by later news. He said, in- 
stead. that the Americans and the British were 
decaying people, that they had no spirit and no 
true culture, that they lacked politeness and were 
gross materialists. True, they owned large re- 
sources but they had no poetic depth nor any 
sensibility ; they were little better than the beasts. 

Today. as conquerors of Asia, we have small 
defense against the Iwakura charges. Since he 
carefully left loopholes open to explain reverses, 
much of Asia, and of Oceanica, is convinced that 
the Allies prevailed because they had overwhelm- 
ing stores of war materials. Japan, they think, 
was crushed beneath a weight of guns and planes 
and ships and bombs, though her fighting spirit 
was, they are convinced, superior to that of the 
Alies. 

The -Manchurian Incident of 1931 and the 
subsequent extension of warfare into China gave 
the initial impetus to the picture campaign. It was 


in Hollywood the era of the cop-and-robber theme 


and of languorous sirens who invited men to 
"c'mup 'n' see me," Japan's moral mentors were 
quick to take advantage of their war-time oppor- 


Harry Emerson Wipes has recently become a member 
of a special investigation committee for social and economic 
situations in Japan. Mr. Wildes contributed “Democracy— 
By Divine Decree” to our January issue 
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tunity. The Hollywood output had long annoyed 
them by its persuasive glamor; the scenes por- 
trayed upon the screen varied so much from ap- 
proved Asiatic folkways that the censors had beer. 
seeking ways to lessen its inluence. Kissing se- 
quences, for instance,'had no proper place among 
Japan's beautiful customs; such episodes were 
now cut to a mere three-foot length—long enough 
to be recognized as osculation but certainly not 
fraught with passion. Soglow's “Little King" fell 
under the ban because he ridiculed royalty. Army 
satire and military humor suffered the censor's 
scissors. Japan laid down a rule that neither gang- 
ster pictures nor anything else "likely to excite 
the Japanese mind" must be shown upon the 
screen, 

Although more than eight hundred Amer:can 
films had been imported in 1937, the authorities 
cut down to one hundred for 1938 and then flatly 
barred all importation for a year. The doors were 
opened late in 1939 but only after every motion 
picture theater was limited to fifty foreign fiims 
yearly. To secure permission for even this limited 
number the theater was compelled to show at least 
one cultural and one historical Japanese flm 
weekly. By these the authorities meant their 
propaganda series for invigoration of the national 
spirit. 

At this point the Japanese movie industry had 
touched its nadir. Tokyo’s legitimate theaters were 
exacting premiums before they would sell tickets, 
a month in advance at an eight yen top, but the 
motion picture houses played to empty seats. Japa- 
nese people preferred to stay home ra-her than to 
view their own films. 

As a first step toward harnessing the movie 
industry the Imperial Rule Assistance Associaticn 
organized in 1939 a National Cultural Council to 
train actors, drill producers, regulate screening 
and control the exhibition of films, It aimed at 
wiping out foreign films and pseudo-western in- 
fluences in native pictures. Japanese “foreign- 
style" films that stressed western scenes and 
displayed western love-making were flatly for- 
bidden. Japanese movie makers were told to follow 
a positive national policy. Dramatists were told 
to look beyond city audiences and to write sce- 
narios that would appeal to min:ng towns and 
fishing villages as well as to Tokyo and Kyoto. 
Instead of satisfying their own egos by “art fo: 
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art's sake" they were tc look upon íhemselves as 
missionaries fo- the ccmmon good. 

Under the direction of Kan Kikuchi, Japan's 
foremost playwright, <n entire rew school of 
actors, directors and p-cducers spreng up, trained 
to screen films to demonstrate the best in social 
economics and po'itical theory. The new plays 
were realistic, dramatc and well-»anned, anter- 
taining as well as ide».ogically poa e-ful Japan's 
movie industry took giant forwarc strides. The 
sale 02 more than seventy-one millicn tickets yearly 
demonstrated that the Japanese atdiences had 
come to identify -hemselves with the characters 
on the screen. l 


Different Morals 


Kikuchi's pupils Sept close to themes beloved 
by tkeir people. Japam nas never placed higa value 
on the individual. The new motion picrures almost 
invariably showed the man or woman pursuing 
the path of conduct prescribed b--ancient custom 
despite all difficulties, temptations or personal 
preferences. The sease of duty always wins in 
contest with selfish pleasure. So, too, self-sacrifice 
prevails, whethe- the contest lizs between indi- 
vidual and family cr soldier and nazion. No son 
dares rise in protes- against a fether, no wife 
resist her husband. Always the sicie virtues win; 
. invariably the hero or the herciae demonstrates 

the virtues of filial piety, fidelity and pa-riotism. 

In clumsy hands this could be sicxeningly 
sweet. Overdoses of Hollywccd sentimen-ality 
socn cloy, but Japanese producers cleverly skirted 
the difficulty. Japan made no a-terapt to sugar- 
cpa: its heroes or to present keroines as white- 
robed angels -patiarly enduring tribula-ion; the 
languid clothes-horses who model fheir ways 
across American screens have ro place in Japan 


nor are leading mən merely sqimre-jawed figures: 


with flashing smiles. To reduce a Japenese sce- 
nario to a sentence or so might indicate that the 
hlmis insist upon jcy in submission buz, irstead, 
the pictures show valiant batte between egotism 
and the general level. The hert is he who yields 
himself to duty waere the villain thinks cnly of 
himself. 

Nor is there inevitably the happy ending. 
Love, which in a western flm would conquer all, 
fails to gcvern screen behavior in Japan. As with 
all other individwal preferencss, iz is subordinate 
t2 society; in almost all Japansse pictures there- 
fore, love suffers failure. Holiewcod would think 
this sad. but to the Japanese, ove is not the grati- 
fication of an avserwhelmin= passion, but the 
source of family continuity. -f the hero loses one 
girl but gains arcther he may suffer momentarily 
tut tie Japanese race goes cr 
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Similany, death brings no bitter conclusion; 
it 1s not an end to everything, but rather a dra- 
matic ep sede in which the dying person plays a 
most important part. The hero vanishes but, by 
his self-sacrifice, all who know him are inspired 


to greater selfless efforz; death merely opens the ` 


way for further progress, 

By using Asiatic themes and oriental actors 
in place o: Hollywood’s Anglo-Saxonism, Japan 
has mace her pictures understandable to the peo- 


ples of Asia. There is no shock to eastern sensi- ^ 


bil:ties when a Japanese film is screened on the 
Ccntinent Hollywood has always missed its 
appeal to such audiences, even when filming “The 
Good Ea-th." Japan has kept from obvious mis- 
casting and has always shown average Asiatics in 
credible situations. 


The Propaganda Line i 


Japar kept the contents of its propaganda pic- 
tures s irple and believable. Adroit use of elemen- 
tery themes built a tremendous amount of 
good-will for Japan even among oppressed peoples. 
Few ci ihe themes bear close examination as to 
truth, for Japan's occupation policies did not echo 
the frieadliness professed by the pictures, but 
Asiatics thrilled to the messages flashed tpon 
the screen. Indonesians, for example, much ap- 
proved the all-Indonesian picture “Prosper:ty,” 
shown -n 1944, although they must have known 
that _adan’s governors were iar from as benevo- 
ent es the picture implied. 

Always the screen showed Japan protecting 
eastern customs, eastern religion and eastern lan- 
guages Although Japan, zs big brother, was 
shown as leader of the Asiatics, that leadership 
sougat to guide rather than to compel coopera- 
tion. Thus, in "China Night," the Japanese mer- 
chan: pilot hero never forces his attentions cn the 
way~verd Chinese heroine but, in the best Galahad 
manner, protects her from low-caste Communist 
ruffars who would molest her. To make the pic- 
ture more realistic, some of the villains are them- 
selves Japanese of mucker class, and these are 
bereted by the high-principled hero who besseches 


them not to sully the fair name of Nippon. In ` 


eccepts 
end all 


the ead, the trembling heroine, China, 
the proffered arm of the heroic Japanese 
live Fappily ever after. 

"China Night" was actually screened in three 
different versions. In one version, shown in Japan, 
frivolous, misguided China stumbled blindly to her 
dectk by drowning when Japan's helping hand 
was withdrawn. A second ending, for use in 
Clem, brought the hero back in time to save 
the erring maiden. A third edition for the Fili- 
pinos and other Catholics combined both endings 
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but added a hint that the power of the Cross had 
guided both Japan, and China to the unending 
happiness of their union. 

There were also straight war propaganda films, 
such as "Three Human Bullets,” praising those 
soldiers who bore explosives on their backs to 
blow up Shanghai’s defenses. The magnificent 
"Chocolate Soldier," filmed by Kikuchi, has noth- 
ing but the title in common with the play by 
Bernard Shaw, but its impact is so powerful and 
its effect so stirring that it won the praise of no 
less an authority than Frank Capra, who said, 
“We can't beat this sort of thing. Perhaps once 
in a decade we produce a film as good as that. 
We simply do not have the actors." 

“Playmates” gently urged Koreans to trust 
Japan. "Desert Vow" and "China Night" pleaded 
for understanding between Japanese and Chinese, 
lest both be overrun by wicked Communists. 


Can We Do H? 


The usual Hollywood pattern cannot counter- 
act the influence already won by Iwakura and 
Kikuchi. We have to create what will be for us 
an almost entirely new technique, a method that 
will use eastern types and criental folkways. 
Japan’s adroit propagandists have already ruined 
the effectiveness of the American stereotype by 
linking its faults to the presumed weakness of 
American character. Westerns and slapstick com- 
edies, once popular in oriental movie theaters, 
surely cannot restore to Americans the prestige 
so cleverly filched from them throughout the East. 

Japanese pictures contrasted Nippon's neo- 
Puritanism with Hollywood’s lavish display. Jap- 
anese heroes are always strong and sturdy, full 
of the homely virtues; they passionately crush 
their personal desires beneath the needs of duty. 
Villains are of baser breed. In the modern Japa- 
nese movie, the villain wears American clothing, 
holds a highball glass and dances to juke box 
music. Thus, by suggestion, all Asiatics who copy 


occidental practices are decadent and insincere. 

Americans will find-it hard to live this down. 
It is more likely that Hollywood glamor and larv- 
ishness will confirm throughout Asia the impres- 
sion which Japan has already made. The super 
de-luxe technicolor musicales, the gangster pic 
tures and cheap farces will continue to play dë 
rectly into the hands of Japan's propagandis‘s. 

Hollywood has never been too successful in 
the cultural field nor shown much intelligence in 
appealing to the psychologies of alien audiences. 
Yet this is precisely what must be done today. 
if we are to counteract poisonots propaganda 
The youth of Asia has been well indoctrinatec 
against Anglo-Saxon principles. Now is the time 
to put America in its best light before the Orient , 

This poses a financial problem of deep signifi- 
cance. Hollywood has always avoided making 
films for limited audiences. Just as it has refrained 
from productions of too adult a nature, lest the 
throngs of adolescents stay at home, so it has 
sought to satisfy the least common denominator 
of world approval. That meant sex and slapsti 
childishness and smut. But in this new day it will 
be necessary to send out films geared to the 
oriental mind, films which almost certainly will 
make no proft within the golconda of American 
box-offices but which are trgently required for 
national prestige. 

Who is to pay for them? Government grants 
for losing pictures? Perhaps, though with subsidy 
there also looms the dark fear of stricter govern- 
ment control. Private bounties with the recurrent 
fear that some special interest will be served? 
Actual government output, following the pattern 
set in war time by the OWT? Or wil. the industry 
donate its stars and its energies in individual con- 
tribution toward the great goal of showing Amer- 
ica to the East in its true colors? 

Some gne must pay, that much is certain, else 
Japan wil have won the most important battle 
fought in oriental psychologic warfare. 
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Citizenship for Issei 


In Stockton, Calif., last week a group of resident aliens of Japanese ancestry pre- 
pared and forwarded a petition to Congress for the right of naturalization for citizen- 
ship. The action was significant in that it was the first formal request by an Issei group 
for the American citizen rights which are barred to them by the accepted, though anach- 
ronistic, interpretation of our immigration law. These “aliens ineligible to citizenship” 
are the parents of the 23,000 Nisei in the United States Army and they are entitled to 
a considerable share of the credit which has been given the Japanese Americans for 
their services in World War II. In addition, many Issei have made positive contributions 
to the war effort. . 

The right of naturalization can be granted to the Issei who have proved themselve 
Joyal to the United States through special Congressional legislation without revising 
our immigration laws, though such revision would appear to be desirable in order to 
make the laws of our nation consistent with our position of moral leadership in the 
community of natione .., — Pacific Citizen 


^- 
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In Japan eac1 +03 is signaled by c carp 
flown du-ing {Le annual Boys’ Fest val 


favorite :2mpizint of the past and Ler chief 
excuse for aggression — eck of rcorn for 
her growing millions. 

There would seet, on the surcace, to >e very 
good reason fcr suck complaint Japan’: empire 
has been reduced fron a war-time high cf 3,000,- 
OOO square mi.es tc 148,000, a Rttle nre than 
half the size o2 T2xas. In this land are crowded 
approximately 75.000,000 Jeparese. They stand 
507 to the square rrile. In ccowded Euxpe only 
Belgium, Britzin amd the Netherlands i-e more 
densely populated 

But the Japanese have still a better ergument. 
In the three countries just mencioned, mcch of 
tke land is cult:vabis. But it is claimed that in 
mountainous lapan only 20 per zent of the land 
can be cultivaced, end only 15 per ceni is. 


A we are beginning to hear Japan’s 


Populatior densizy in Japan is placed at 2,750 | 


per square mile cf arable land, te word record. 
The corresponding figure for *ngland .s 2, 170, 
for Italy, 819, for Germany, 80€, for Fraace, 467, 
and for the Uniteé States, 229 

Figures don't Le — but they scmetimes have 
their tongue in their cheek. These pachetic sta- 
tistics are bu It ar»und the imo.icarion :hat only 
arable land is worzhy. of consideration. 

How about tie land upcn whick the hendreds 
of cities and towns are built: Is tha: not also 
valuable — in fac, far more valuable than farm 
land? 

How about the rugged couniry of the coal and 
metal mines? How abou: the mourtains with 
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the r roaring streams which give Japan the high- 
est potential ratio of hydro-electric power in the 
wo:-ld? How about the rocky spurs embracing 
the scores of fine harbors providing unlimited 
shi»ping facilities for Japan's merchant marine? 

How zbout the millions of acres of forest land 
in rough terrain that will never yield to the plow 
bu: never-heless produces rich revenue? 

How about the surrounding seas which have 
pleced Japan first among the nations in the value 
of its frsreries? How about the extensive fields 
of edible seaweed cultivated in the shallow bays? 

Moreover, arable land in Japan cannot be 
counted cff against ours acre for acre. 

An acre in Japan is quite different from an 
acre in the United States— different in the way 
itis used The Japanese, strictly speaking, are not 
farmers, but gardeners. Vegetables and rice do 
not regure large acreage. The Japanese have not 
turned tc gardens because they were compelled to 
do so. Even when the land was not crowded, the 
Japanese diet made little use of wheat, barley, oats 
07 corm. 

Beans, radishes and carrots took little land. 
Fish, so large an element in the diet, required 
mone at all. 

In Japan meat is traditionally taboo — there- 
fore lerge pasturage is unnecessary. lae use of 
land for garden truck rather than for grazing 
rieans an enormous saving. If cattle eat the yield 
cf the sail, and we eat the cattle, we are not by 
any means extracting all the food value possible 
from -hat soil. 

According to soil scientist Hopkins in his Sou 
Aerti:i» and Permanent Agriculture, we get in 
-he farra of meat only four pounds of food out of 
every handred pounds of dry substance eaten by 
cattle. Chus an acre of garden land in Japan is 
»qual im food production to twenty-five acres of 
zrazing land in the United States. 


Japa1 Never Lacked for Food 


There is of course only one possible reason 
for need of arable land and that is need of food. ~ 
The dlain fact is that Japan has never in the past 
half century lacked for food. 

She has had famines but they have always 
been 0: a purely local character confined to small 





This is the second of two articles taken from WILLARD 
Pnrce's ferthcoming book Key to Japan. "Desperate Peas- 
ants appeared last month. 
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NEED MORE ROOM? unc 


districts and could have been avoided by better 
distribution and by relaxation of the government 
policy of rice hoarding. 

Her peasants have suffered, not because they 
could not raise enough food, but because so much 
of their income was taken from them to finance 
war industry. 

At the present moment Japan needs food, as 
any nation would which had deliberately distorted 
its economy by eight years of war. But in peace 
time, and even in the semi-war years of 1931- 
1937, agriculture has supplied 95 per cent of the 
nation's food requirements. Few countries in the 
world have such a record. 

In all major food crops except rice Japan has 
been self-sufficient. There is no reason why Japan 
cannot continue to buy any additional rice she 
needs from Korea or India-China or Siam. Also, 
as pointed out in my article last month, there are 
new lands available within Japan for rice culture. 

While Britain has lived largely upon imported 
food, Japan in normal years has imported almost 
none. 

Her vast zarmlands of the ocean have provided 
her with four million tons of the seventeen million 
tons of fish caught annually in the world. Of the 
three million of the world's people engaged di- 
rectly in fishing, two million are Japanese. 

Certainly :t can be shown that a Japanese eats 
less than an Occidental. But it should also be men- 
tioned at the same time that a four-foot-ten-inch 
man does not require the food of a five-foot-ten- 
inch man. The average weight of the Japanese 
: man is 110 pounds, of the American 150 pounds. 


And the more severe climate of Britain and north- . 


ern Europe makes necessary a higher food con- 
sumption than in the Riviera-like southeast littoral 
of Nippon where most Japanese live. 

The biochemist Dr. Egerton Charles Grey 
spent a year in Japan investigating the food situa- 
tion for the League of Nations. He reported: 

"It cannot be claimed that there is any short- 


age in the quantity of food in Japan when the ~ 


government statistics show a daily supply of three 
pounds of food per head." 


The Japanese Refused to Emigrate 


The hollowness of Japan’s claims that she 
needs more territory to which her crowded farmers 
can emigrate is shown by the fact that when she 
had it she did not use it. 

She gained access to Manchuria by means of 
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war against Russia in 1904-1905. But during the 
next twenty-five years “fewer Japanese migratec 
to Manchuria than died in the war to make this 
possible." In 1931 she completely took over Man- 
churia. She organized a colonization program, 
offered free passage to Manchuria, and free land, 
and government loans of from 1000 to 5000 yen 
per family! Each village of colonists was guaran- 
teed free schools, a physician, a veterinary, hos- 
pitals and free seeds. 

But in spite of all this largesse, Japanese 
peasants preferred to stay at home. They knew 
that in Manchuria under Japanese rule they would 
be subject sooner or later to the same exorbitant 
taxes they had suffered in Japan, and that they 
would have to compete with native farmers whose 
standard of living was lower. Cnly 750,000 Japa- 
nese civilians went to Manchuria, and eighty-nine 
per cent of them were government and business 
people, not farmers. l 

A migration of 750,000 was less than Japan's 
normal population increase in a single year. 

As against Japan's record of 750,000 in the 
forty years since the Russo-Japanese War, con- 
sider China's. Without the sligatest artificial in- 
ducement, until Japan stopped them, Chinese 
flooded into Manchuria at the rate of a million a 
year from the overpopulated Chinese provinces of 
Shantung and Hopeh. Today there are some 
40,000,000 Chinese civilians in Manchuria, most 
of them immigrants from Chine. And but three 
quarters of a million Japanese. 

As for Korea, there are actually 200,000 more 
Koreans in Japan than Japanese in Korea. There 
are practically no Japanese peasants in Korea. 
The Japanese civilian population numbers only 
600,000. 
= In rich Formosa, Japanese-owned since 1896, 
statistics for 1941 gave the population as 6,000,000 
of whom less than 300,000 were Japanese civilians. 

About 100,000 Japanese went to the mandated 
islands. There are that many babies born in Japan 
in forty days. 

The Japanese have refused to emigrate. They 
have refused to because they do not need to, or 
do not need to badly enough. 

Even in restricted postwar Japan there is new 
land for those who want it. Hokkaido waits. This 
northernmost of the four Japanese islands has a 
population density of only 58 per square mile as 
against 307 in the other islands. One quarter of 
Japan, it has one twentieth of the population. If 
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‘or no natural increase: 


it had its full quota. cr one quarter of the popu- 
lation, there would be 18,750,0CC Japanese in 
Hokkaido instead cf the present =,300,00m 

Only nalf of -Ioxkaido's 4,220,200 arable 
acres are being cult.veced. The so:l is rick There 
are mountains, but 35 more in proportion than in 
Honshu. The chief objection seems to be to the 
climate. The average year-round temperacure is 
forty degrees Fahrenheit. That is cool. Sc colcni- 
zation plans for Hokkaido have failec.\Baz when 
Japaa genuinely needs more room, they "ill suc- 
ceed. When it comes to a choice betweer shiver- 
ing and starving, Hokkaido will aave vistors. 


What about Poptlation Increase? 


"But what of -he future?” the Japarese say. 
"Our population has been increasing at -he rate 
of z million a yezr." 

Why allow it to increase so 1apidly 

Why should st increase at all? 

The most advarced nations are rearing a 
population balance. Demographers expe.t United 
Stazes population to halt-at some 160,022,0CO0 in 
1975, after which there will be a slow dezHne. Eu- 
ropean countries wil! turn the correr ever. sooner, 
Dr. Warren S. Thompson, Director of tke Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Pogvlzt:on =roblems, 
lists as European countries in which thee is little 
The United Xingdom, 
France, Scandinavia, Holland, Germans, Austria, 


Czechoslovakia, Hongary, the Batic countries, - 


Belgium, Finland, Switzerland end Ita3. 

He concludes, in his interesting boo«, Plenty 
of Peotle, that "most of these countries will have 
fewer people three to five decades h2nce zhan they 
ncw have. ... In some of them, e. g., he United 
K-ngdom, France and Sweden, the decline in 
oopulation may begin within a decals or two 
wile in others tt may be four cr five cecades off. 
But as a group these countries cannot Le expected 


: ta grow much in tre future. Ir. the Un ted States, 


where conditiors are more favorable ‘or growth 
than in most of the others, t appea-s probable 


that we may add another 15 to 20 per xent to our 


population in the next thirty-five or rty years, 
before we begir. to decline.” 

Considering our natural rescurces, IT. "Thomp- 
son advises a government po-izy direced not to- 
ward an active increase in the popaiation, but 
toward maintatnicg it at aboa: 160,009,000 after 
it reaches that figure. In certain spacsely settled 
countries such as Australia, New zealand and 
Brazil he would recommend szlicies eading to a 
fairly rapid increase. 

“In my judgment, the p2pulatioa policies of 
any country snotid concern therisele2s with the 
adjustment of population to ics resod-ces, giving 
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consideration to the manner of life it considers 
good.” 


On this basis, he “would not advocate even the - 


méinienar.ce of present numbers if I were a native 
of England, of Germany, or Italy, and I certainly 
would no: if I were a native of China, or Japan, 
or of Inda.” 

Japan will be doing herself serious injury by 


‘allowing unbridled population increase. Fortu- 


nztely for her, natural controls are already be- 
ginning io operate. The Japanese birth rate, for 
a while the highest in the world, had even before 
the war begun to decline. During Japan's war the 
decline kas been more marked. The natural in- 
crease, which had been over a million a year, was 
973.000 in 1937, 669,000 in 1938, 653,000 in 
1239 and only 238,000 in 1940. Whether it con- 
tnued this remarkable decline in the remaining 
years of the war, we do not know, but there is no 
reason why there should have been any sharp 
reversal of the trend. 

Of course war records are not conclusive. The 
figure may now be expected to rise again. How- 
ever, that rise will be curbed by the inevitably high 
death rate due to war's aftermath of debilitation 
and disease. The yearly increase may never again 
zouch the half million mark. 

In western countries industrialization, with the 
How of people to the cities, has been the chief 
factor m slowing down population growth. The 
same cause is operating strongly in Japan. The 
Japanese city birth rate is only 25.92 as against 
32.35 for country dwellers. 

Alled occupation will have a curbing effect 
upon tnrestrained breeding if it succeeds in loos- 
ening ihe chains of the depressed classes. If the 
standard of living of these classes rises, there will 
be fewer children — it is always so. Persons ac- 
customed to better living limit the family to make 
good -iving possible. 

We may hope that another result of Allied 
leadership will be the emancipation of women. and 
this also will mean a decline in the birth rate. 


Propaganda Should Be Reversed 


Dz. Thompson estimates that Japan's popula- 
tion may rise another 32 per cent, halting at 96,- 
000,020 in perhaps 1970. 

Tə assure this result or a better one, Japan 
should immediately discontinue propaganda and 
bonuses for large families. If there are any bo- 
nuses, they should be given to small families, or 
to bazhelors and spinsters. That sounds heretical, 
I kncw, but from now on Japan will best be served 
by those who relieve rather than aggravate the 
humar drain upon limited resources. 

Baroness Ishimoto, advocate of birth control 
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Hokkaido—so cold that houses can have few windows—is 
only one sixth as thickly populated as Jopan proper 


and political rights for women, was jailed in 1937. 
Her coworker, Yuki Ikeda, had all her fingers 
broken in a police attempt to stop her agitation 
for family limitation. 

In 1941 the Imperial Planning Board launched 
a new program for raising the birth rate "so as 
to maintain predominance in Greater East Asia.” 
Men were to be persuaded to marry at twenty-five 
instead of the average age of twenty-eight, women 
at twenty-one instead of twenty-four. Each couple 


was urged to have five children. Public marriage : 


bureaus were established, birth control prohibited. 
The government, egged on by the army societies, 
encouraged "mass marriages" in which wedding 
expenses were cut by marrying many couples at 
a time. It subsidized newlyweds, guaranteed hous- 
ing and wages, and awarded medals and bonuses 
to large breeders. Parents who bad few children 
were suspect. 

In our village I saw a member of the dreaded 
Japanese Gestapo call at the home of my friend, 
the village charcoal merchant. The latter came 
to me later in great distress. 

“The Black Current [a secret society] sent 
that man. They want to know why I have no 
children. l explained that my wife was barren. 
They demand that I put her away and take an- 
other.” 

He stood out against the demand. Soon he 


received another warning. His wife, realizing. 
that her husband’s life was in danger and that, 


she stood in the way of the national propagation 
policy, solved the problem in her own way. 

She committed jigat, throat-piercing, the 
woman's traditional form of suicide. 

Concerning Japan’s propagation campaign, 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company as quoted in The New York Times said: 

“There is an obvious incongruity in a national 
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policy that demands more room for excess popula- 
tion at the same time that it urges its people to re- 
produce more abundantly. There certainly cannot 
be much sympathy for an illogical program that 
offers bonuses and all kinds of bribes to the aver- 
age family to breed more freely while on the other 


^ hand it claims that excess population is justifi- 


cation for its territorial robberies.” 
Can Japan Support Herself? 


If, as Dr. Thompson estimates, the Japanese 
population will reach an equilibrium of 96,000,000 
in the 1970's, or, as the eminent Japanese scholar 
Dr. T. Uyeda has calculated, it will be stabilized 
at about 80,000,000 by 1955, can Japan support 


this population? 


There is every indication that she can and 
will—and at a standard of living far above that 
of the past. 

Before Perry kaded Japan kad but 30,000,000 
people. That was too many people for a courtry 
with such poor production facilities, and whole- 
sale infanticide and abortion were practised to 
keep down the population. 

Since that time the population has more than 
doubled, but the food supply has increased even 
more rapidly. For example, wLereas the popula- 
tion grew 63 per cent between 1880 and 1930, 
rice production expanded 98 per cent. ! 

Japan's industrialization has raised the stan- 
dard of living to a point several times higher 
than when there were less than half as many peo- 
ple. Japan will continue industrializing. Indeed, 
her only hope of survival as a nation is industrizli- 
zation. 

An industrial city economy will tolerate a 
density impossible in a purely agrarian economy. 
Agricultural China is overpopulated although 
there are fewer people to the mile than in semi-in- 
dustrial Japan. 

What is overpopulation? Japan’s density of 
507 to the square mile may seem excessive. And 
yet New York City with a density of some 24,000 
to the square mile is not overpopulated. 

In other words, overpopulation or under- 
population does not depend upon the number of 
people to the square mile, but upon the productive 
facilities and power of those people. It depends 
also upon their access to food supplies, as New 
York has access to near-by agricultural states and 
to foreign lands, and as Japan should have access 
to agricultural Asia. Japan must also have free- 
dom in her foreign trade. With these provisos, a 
factory Japan can support a population of from 
80,000,000 to 100,000,000 on an unprecedented 
level of well-being without necessity of resort to 
plots of territorial aggression. 
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Independence for Puerto Rico 


By LAY HOLMES SMITH 


Li 


HE PRESENT SES&IDN of Congress wil be de- 
| e for -he issue of Fuerto Ricos inde- 

pendence. .n view of political trencs, it is 
probably now cr not tor another decade. 

I3 a special meszage to Congress on ct. 16, 
President Truman declared that zhe unce-cainties 
as to Puerto Rico political sxatus slculd be 
cleared away at an early date. He added thet while 
Congress shoud so legislate as êc let th: Puerto, 
Ricans themse ves decide on thar form of gov- 
ernment, it "should not submit any proposals to 
the Puerto Ricans which the Corgress is not pre- 
pared to enact finally into law." 

On Nov. 27, Senator Tydinzs, Chatman of 
the Senate Committee on Te-rito-ies and Insular 
Aftairs, released an important statemen- on this 
issue. He said “A survey of the Committee, and 
of the Senate itsel£ shows the-e is litle or no 
sentiment here ~either for stztehood or -or a do- 
minion status for Perto Rico." He ther went on 
to say that, in view cf this fact ard the lag hear- 
ings on Puerto Ricer. independemce or sanre modi- 
fication of the present status which wer= held by 
h:s committee last spring. further hearii gs would 
not be held, but thet in Jantary ae wotr.d ask his 
committee to take tp the bill tor Pue-ro Rico's 
independence which he originaly intrccuced. 

Louis Mvcnoz Lfarin, President of tze Puerto 
Rican Senate head of the dominant Popalar Party 
and Chairman of tie Legislative Comraission on 
Status, with some iorty of his fellow Egislators, 
cabled to Senator Tydings a strong request for 
further hearings, and rourd-table discmssions if 
‘possible, on the eczromic saceguzrds which should 
be provided >y the United Staces Congress. even 
if it was not disposed to offer sztehood or domin- 
ion status. The Legislative Commissio- itself re- 
peated-its petition that these two forns of status 
be included in the option off2-ed to the people 
of Puerto Reco. In reply Ssnacor Cydtrgs simply 
reiterated his request to the Commissmm for spe- 
cic amendments to his bill for independence, 


. covering tke economic safeguards, zs Munoz: 
Hi 


Marin had »oromied in th» April hear ngs. 

The American League for Fuertc Rico's In- 
dependence feels that reasona>.e effor- should be 
made by Congres: to satisfy th2 Puertc Rican re- 





—— 


Jay HOLMES Sarra is the zhaiman of tne American 
League for Puerto Eico’s Indeperdence, 
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qcest for zurther discussion. However, it is notable 
that in the hearings of last spring, covering 552 
pages of the record, with representatives of all 
standpoirts welcomed and heard, not one voice 
was raised for dominion status. We would point 
ont to liberals who say, "Let the Puerto Ricans 
have ‘whatever they want.” that Muñoz Marin 
and other Puerto Rican leaders have acknowl- 
edged readily and repeatedly that Congress ts 
responsible for what alternatives are offered. 

Muñoz Marin himself said to the Senate Com- 
nittee, ' But if you give Puerto Rico these mini- 
mum economic conditions under amy political 
status taat Congress may offer and they may 
choose, I think you are discharging your responsi- 
bility adequately." (Italics mine—J.H.S.) Recent 
satemerts by him and other leaders indicate 
that if Congress offers, independence with ade- 
cuate economic safeguards it will be acceptable to 
>uerto Rico. Chairman Tydings has repeatedly 
expressed hospitality for any adequate economic 
amendments to his original bill for independence 
.S.227.. He has repudiated the so-called Tydings- 
Pinero Bill (S.1002) which he consented to intro- 
duce at the request of the Puerto Rican Commis- 
sion purely as a matter of courtesy. It has been 
strongly attacked by the influential Congress for 
Independence in the island, by the American 
League for Puerto Rico’s Independence, and by 
many cther groups, for its bogus independence and 
dominion status, and for other weaknesses. 

Even in these days of heavy pressure, 
Congress should put this issue high on its agenda. 
At this time of the atomic bomb menace. the 
United Nations must proceed apace with the 
liquidation- of imperialism, always a threat to 
world peace. If the United States is to exert its 
full influence to this end, we must do what the 
President recommended, liquidate our own im- 
perialism in Puerto Rico, as we are doing in the 
Philipoines. With revolution flaring in Indonesia, 
and with the four hundred millions of India and 
other subject peoples in restive mood, it is time 
we set a resolute example. The fact that Nehru 
has recently chided us for underwriting British 
imperialism should spur us on. à 

Tae American people must not take Puerto 
Ricar independence for granted. Public opinion 
must focus its pressure particularly on the slug- 
gish House Committee on Insular Affairs. 
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In a Sikh Family © 


By TWAN YANG 


HOUSEBOY IN INDIA: lll 


Editor's Note: This is the story of Twan Yang. 
scn of a Chinese father and a Tibetan mother, who 
spent his early childhood in the Himalayan vil- 
lage of Kalimpong. Twan Yang's manuscript was 
partially handwritten and partially dictated, in 
the English which he was taught in his eighteenth 
year by his Dutch master Johan van Manen. 


T LAST, about two years after my father's 
A death, my adoptive mother gave up the bis- 
cuit business because ‘it did not pay sufh- 
ciently well. She found work as an aya in the 
Himalayan Hotel, that belonged to Mr. David 
Macdonald, who knows all about Tibet and has 
written two books, one called The Land of ihe 
Lama and the other Twenty Y ears in Tibet. I was 
now eight or nine and she sent me to work for Mr. 
David Macdonald's son, Mr. John. Here I had to 
do housework and to look after his baby. It was 
winter and at that time I had no other clothes than 
those I was wearing. Mr. John’s wife was very 
kind to me, She did not like me to look as I did 
without a decent stitch to wear, and therefore she 
toox me one Saturday to the market to buy two 
shirts and pairs of pants and a coat. I lived in this 
house like the son of the family, so nicely did they 
treat me, and I felt that I never wanted to go 
back to my cruel adoptive mother's house. 

My master, Mr. John, was the eldest son of 
Mr: David and was a good master to me as long 
as I was with him. My work was to go in the 
morning to thé chicken run and open its gate, 
then feed the chickens with Indian corn and water 
and let them out to run about the field. Then I 
had to go back to the kitchen and wash dishes or 
bring water from the tap near the house. Third, 
I had to take care of the baby, which was one year 
old. Once the baby was asleep, I might be clean- 
ing pots and pans or washing my own clothes. 

During the rainy season we planted onions 
and potatoes or beans, and sowed radishes and 
chilies. I was very much interested in this work as 
I thought that one should know how to do every 
kind of work. My mistress used to call me 
“Kancha,” which means “little boy." I was very 
happy with this kind master and mistress, and 
my rnistress's sister, Miss Louie. In the house 
mostly Nepali was spoken and sometimes English, 
but with me particularly Nepali. 
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Before I knew it I had been staying there for 
more than a year. Then one day at about ten 
o’clock in the morning my adoptive mother and 
father came to my master’s house to get me to 
go back to them. My master and mistress could 
not prevent it. And so, weeping bitterly and feel- 
ing very unhappy, I went away. My mistress could 
not weep outwardly, but was weeping inside her 
heart and said: “Kancha, good luck to you at 
home; and I hope that you will come back to us 
some time,” 

But that was not to be. For another year or 
two I had to put up with the old unhappy life in 
that cruel home of my adoptive father and mother. 
I behaved as badly as I could and ran away to the 
houses of my friends, and did not do my work 
properly. At last that family got tired of me end 
did not want to keep me any longer and one day 
they found work for me elsewhere. 


I Enter upon a New Life 


My age was eleven or twelve at the time. 
There was a big merchant in Kalimpong who 
wanted a boy to go with him to the Punjab. He 
had a Nepalese servant, called Dal Bahadur, wio 
was twenty years of age and our neighbor. This 
boy did not want to go himself, but he told my 
adoptive mother about it. This merchant was 
Sirdar Sone Singh, a dealer in hides, which re 
bought in Kalimpong from the Tibetans. He was 
a Sikh and belonged to the Punjab. He had two 
children; one of them was one year old, the other 
five years. I was to take care of the baby, ard 
my wages were to be three rupees monthly, but 
these I did not receive myself. My new master 
knew both the hill languages, Nepalese and Ti- 
betan, and so I had no difficulty in talking with 
him. I was to stay with him for three montks 
in Kalimpong and had then to go with him to 
his country, to Peshawar in the Punjab where his 
parents house was. He used to go there every 
year for some months, but this time he was going 
away for a long time. I heard later that Sirdar 
Sone Singh had paid my adoptive mother an ad- 
vance of some fifty rupees for taking me away fo~ 
two or three years. This business was like selling 
me to the Sikh merchant. 

My new master treated me nicely as long as 
I was with him in Kalimpong, but I could no: 
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know what he might do later. He toug-t some 
rew clothes for me and a Nepali ast, to show in 


the Zunjab that I was a Nepali >y. In -his new ` 


place I was very content, for I could eat zs much 
as I wanted, as my mistress toc me not to be 
ashamed in eating. My master "as à good man 
and kind to me, bat my mistress not so much as 
my master himself. Sometimes my mistess got 
angry with me fcr :lowness or mistakes in my 
work and scolded me in her owa langua2e, but I 
did not understand, as it was im Punjao.. 

After I stayed with this :amily zer three 
mcnths in Kalimponz, we were one day to leave 
the place at ten 3’clock in the morninz. I was 
weering that day my Nepalese costume and hat 
and looked ‘ike a real Nepai boy. Not even one 
of my adoptive family came fo say good—y to me, 
but four or five of :ny friends did. ard tkey all felt 
sad when saying zcod-oy. 

I fel: excited anc full of curiosity tc >e going 
to Indiz, but sad at leaving my child-ood and 
beautiful Kalimpong behind Fo: Kalimpong was 
a place to delight a man’s heert and make him 
wish to stay there. Any ons wto sat cn the hill 
slopes at daybrezk would Icse 21s hear- when he 
saw the sun rise over the mowr taias, oming to 
shed brightness cn the world. As the sun rises 
higher and higber, Kalimpong looks zs if it is 
ca-ching fire, arc at last the golcen -ays shine 
directly on the 2eaxs of Kanckenjungs, turning 
its snows into zold. Then almost in tantly the 
gleam disappears, to be replaced by the cold white 
appearance which remains all dzy lorg. 

Any one who has been born in the aills loves 
tie mountains, the skies, che xaileys, the rivers, 
and ieels happz among theme. It mav be cold 
sometimes, and windy, or there may be rain or 


hail, but these are like short momen £ of anger ` 


c: a loving mother who nearly always smiles and 
is always kind. 

Tte day I left, Kalimpong icself Eoked as it 
it was in a sac mood for mz gcing away. The 
sxy was dark, the sun had zore beainc the clouds, 
and everything was gloomy. Eefcre roon we set 
cut toward the south from Kalimpoaz bazar to 
the T:sta. This was the second time I had ridden 
in a motor car. But for the irst tima along the 
lista road, waich went dowa steeply, winding 
like a great snake, I felt greet fear when looking 
down the deep valley, where | could see the Tista 
bazar far away in the distance. My master and 
mistress occupiec the back seacs vale I was 
sitting in frort next to the driver, “olding the 
2aby. In an hour and a half we had reached the 
bottom. I felt as . we had come down flying, for 
there had been none of the troutle acd fatigue it 
used to cost rae to walk it. 
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Farding the Sevoke River 

The voad to Siliguri ran along the mountain- 
sxle sore sixty or seventy feet above the rain- 
s-vollen Tista River. We passed deep, dark forests, 
c-ossed streams and rivers. Over the Sevoke, 
vhich was about twenty yards wide, there was 
a small iron railway bridge, but motor cars had 
t» ford the small stream. This time the water was 
Higher -han usual. The driver stopped at the 
waters edge, doubtful whether he could eross 
safely. 

My master said: "Well, if you drive fast we 
may be able to get across safely." 

So the driver set his car at full speed and so 
: ntered the water. But in the middle of the stream 
he engine stopped. The water was already over 
he wkeels and mudguards, and the luggage 
strapped at the back was half under water. It was 
1ot so many steps to the bank, but the current 
-an strong and higher and swifter every moment. 

The driver got out and went to find help at 
Sevoke station a quarter of a mile awav. In the 
meantime my master and mistress got out of the 
car, taxing the elder child with them. Holding 
each other by the shoulder, they walked very 
slowly and reached the bank slowly. For them it 
was perhaps not so difficult because they were 
big, but for me it seemed almost impossible be- 
cause . was so small. 

As soon as my master had placed my mistress 
and tte elder boy safely on the bank, he came 
back znd took the baby from me. By this time 
the car was at least half under water. It was 
facing toward Siliguri, and the Sevoke was run- 
ning cut into the Tista a few hundred yards away. 
I saw that big river flowing there and feared that 
the car would be carried away by the strong cur- 
rent. My master would have come back after 
me, bat I did not wait and tried to reach the bank 
myseK. But I was not strong enough to do it. 
Half of my body was under water, and then a big 
wave came and carried me away toward the Tista. 
I could not swim or even cry out, for my head 
was under water, but soon I came up and then 
cried for help. Meantime I was lucky to catch hold 
of a large rock in the middle of the river bed. I 
clung to it tightly, for a moment taking breath 
like a dog that has been running fast, and the 
wate- kept dashing against me. Then my master 
saw me and rescued me. If I had not had the luck 
to cztch hold of that stone, then I think I would 
have disappeared from this world. But the Lord 
God of this world was kind to me and gave me a 
new lease of life to taste its pleasures. 

The driver came back with a number of men 
and women, all villagers or jungle people from the 
Sevoke Valley, bringing with them ropes and 
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wire. Some of them went into the water and tied 


these ropes to the bumper on the front of the car ` 


and to the sides. Then they all pulled hard and 
dragged out the car, which took them nearly an 
hour. The car was useless, so the coolies took out 
the luggage, and my master paid off the driver. 
Then we all walked across the railway bridge and 
went directly to the station in Sevoke village to 
wait for the small Siliguri mail train. 


By Rail to Calcutta 


The railroad station is set in a deep forest. We 
could hear only the noise of the river and the 
cries of the birds in the trees about the station. 
But suddenlv we heard a sharp whistle from the 
woods, which was repeated several times. Then 
I saw smoke rising up through the trees, dancing 
like water boiling in a pot, and soon the engine 
burst through the woods and appeared on the 
track in front of us. This was the first time in my 
life I ever saw a railway engine. We took our 
places in a second-class compartment, a small 
room with six windows through which one could 
see everything we passed. I became dizzy when I 
looked out of the window, for I felt as though I 
were flying through the air like a cloud or a bird. 

We reached the Siliguri station about sunset. 
I was astonished to see this flat country without 
hills or mountains, and no less astonished to see 
the big station and huge trains at Siliguri. 

In the station I was bewildered and did not 
know where to go. The coolies brought our things 
and put them down on the platform near the place 
where the train was to come, as my master di- 
rected. I was told to stay there to look after it, as 
well as the baby, while my master and mistress 
went into the station tearoom, I gazed all round 
me, opening wide both mouth end eyes. Every- 
thing I saw was a wonder and a surprise to me 
and entirely new. 

The baby, which I was carrying all this while, 
began to cry, and I was told to walk up and down 
the platform vo rock it to sleep. So up and down 
the plattorm I tramped, while around me trains 
went up and down, puffing and whistling and 
making noises like chug chug. I was perspiring 
all the time from the whole of my body and most 
of all from the forehead, for this was the tropical 


part of India and the wind itself was hot. It was , 


unlike any wind we had in Kalimpong, and so I 
began to think that Kalimpong must be the best 
place to be in. 

At last, about eight o’clock, came the train 
for Calcutta. In this train I had a separate seat 
in the servants’ compartment, with only a few 
people inside, among them two Nepalese men and 
one woman, and further on, three Indians. This 
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train gave me the greatest surprise when I looked 
out of the window, for it went too quickly for me 
to see anything clearly, and the wind and dust 
were blowing past like a hurricane. My head soon 
swam because of its speed. All the seats were al- 
ready occupied, so I had to stand up. holding 
tightly to the window. At lest we came to a 
station called Jalpaiguri, where the Nepalese got 
out. I went to my master and asked for some 
food. He called a food seller who was walking up 
and down the platform and tought two anaas' 
worth of Puri for me, which 1s the Indian name for 
a kind of round, thin bread. I also got some vege- 
table curry. These I took to my compartment and 
sat down on the bench, turning my face toward 
the wall so that no one might see me eating, for 
I had learned in Kalimpong that it is not per- 
mitted to eat before others who may be hungry 
or envious, for their desire will give one a stomach 


' ache or cause some other harm. So I ate my food 


secretly, but I was not satisfied. These four Irttle 
thin pieces of bread were like chota hazri (the 
“little breakfast" taken in the early morning), 
and at the same time I wanted to drink some 
water, but the train had started again so I had to 
do without it. There was some water in the bzth- 
room, but it was not fit for drinking, and so I sat 
alone and dumb like a wild animal and could cnly 
keep thinking of all the aston:shing marvels of 
India. 

As soon as we reached Sealdah Station in Cal- 
cutta, my ears were filled with the cries of the 
coolies shouting: “Coolie, Sahib! Coolie, Sahia!’’ 
They raced after the train while it was still mov- 
ing, and soon as it stopped they rushed into the 
compartment and took out the luggage. Five of 
them followed us. On the platform were hundreds 
and hundreds of people giving luggage to coo.ies 
or shaking hands with or embracing their friends. 
This station and its crowd amazed me more than 
anything I had ever seen before. We passed 
through a gate out of the station, and there my 
master took a taxi. At a bazar about a mile from 
the station we all got down. It was a Hindu hocel, 
where we remained for a week. 

During this time I saw many strange thir.gs 
such as electric trams and two-storied busses and 
horse carriages and rickshaws pulled by men I 
had not even dreamed of such things! In ihe - 
hotel I had nothing to do in the daytime but to 
sit on the veranda with the baby. From there I 


- could see everything that happened in the street. 


Looking at the traffic, 1 was reminded of evening 
in Kalimpong. There at that time you will see 
birds flying over the village in all directions, and 
now here I saw motor cars and trams and busses 
or horse carriages darting abcut without ever 
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Twan "ang himsel? made this draw ng ef Lascre 


stopping for a moment—just Bxe birds. I won- 
dered how this earth could stanc such heavy 
weights pressing om it, end the -o-_ling cf all these 
wheels, and the noise of everytiinz. 


Eenares aad My Kew Caste 


When the week was over we set ot for Be- 
nares because my master and mistress wished to 
take some 30ly water from the ‘sanges River. 

At the Benarss station we found :he same 
things and customs as in Calcu-ta. But zhe coolies 
here wore a red umiform with a large namber on 
the chest. My master went straight to the taxi 
stend and had all his luggage put into a car. He 
gave some money -c the coclies, but they were not 
Sazished and ran after the car crying “No, no, 
sir; that 13 much too little!" 

Our destinaticr. was a tel. hous: of three 
stories, standing near a Sikh temple. Mext to this 
heuse was a Hindu temple decizated te Ram and 
Lakshman. The room where my master was 
staying wes on th» third or top floor, trom which 
I could look over the whole city all round us. I 
saw the river bans with hundreds of pople bath- 
ing — men, women and chiliren all mixed to- 
gether. Also I could see monkeys jurizing from 
house to house, from tree to tre». and even through 
tke windcws. 


we 


During the first day I felt very hot and tired 


‘ from the journey. In the evening I was told to 


teke a kath on the river bank, where a special 
p.ace is made for this purpose. My master gave 
me a fell description, but I did not go there 
because . was afraid. Near the temple there was a 
vater tad. I asked one of the priests whether I was 
alowed to take a bath there. “Oh, yes,” he said, 
“you certainly may do that and be nappy, because 
it is very pleasant to take a bath on such a hot day." 
This mech I could understand, for I had already 
l:arned a little Hindustani. My difficulty was to 
reply. Yet I tried in a broken language. Then he 
esked again, "Where is your country?” 

“My country is Nepal," I said, because my 
raster 1ad ordered me to reply in this way if 
eny one asked me who I was and where I came 
wom, as a sign that I belonged to the Hindu 
religion And he had also said that if any one 
:houlc ask me for my religion or my caste, then 
- had to say that I was born a Kshattriya so no 
ene wculd think he was keeping a low-caste 
: ervant : and besides, I would get respect for being 
i Kshattriya. So when the priest asked me a sec- 
»nd tire, I told him I was a Kshattriya boy. He 
was glad to hear this and asked me with respectful 
words to come to his temple whenever I had time 
z0 worship the gods Ram and Lakshman. I had 
zo accept his invitation or he would have thought 
I belonzed to a lower caste, and then I would not 
aave been able to talk with or touch any one when 
going anywhere. If they knew that I was a Ti- 
betan or a Chinese, they would not be able to 
approach me but would say, "Go away!” 

50 that very same night at eight o'clock, when 
the temple drums were beginning to be beaten, T 
went for a short time to the temple, having first 
taken oermission from my master and mistress. 

When I reached the temple I found several 
people already bowing their heads and some sit- 
ting crosslegged to meditate in front of Ram and 
other gods. Át the end of the ceremony the priest 
said: “Ram, Ram, èi jai!" and repeated this sev- 
eral times. Then he sounded the cymbals and also 
a drum and threw some holy water on all of us 
who were sitting crosslegged on the floor. Having 
done this, he gave all of us a kind of sweet rice 
which was a holy gift of the god called prasad. 
Then we all placed our pice befare the gods and 
went away. 

That same night my master told me to keep 
a chot, which means a hair-lock on the crown of 
my head; and so next morning he took me to a 
barber who cut my hair except for this lock which 
is the sign of the Hindu religion. 

Ater a week in Benares we went to Lahore, 
to the house where the parents of my mistress 
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lived. The house, which stood in a road facing an 
open space, was two-storied and on the ground 
floor were three tailor shops. Inside, a large stair- 
case mounted to the apartment. 


My Mistress's Relatives in Lahore 


When we entered this house an old lady and 
three or iour other people gave their welcome to 
my master and his family in their own language, 
Punjabi. The old lady was very surprised when 
she noticed me, and all the others were also look- 
ing at me very closely. The old lady asked my 
master how I was called and what my caste was. 
I think he told her the same as I had told the 
priest in Benares, but I could not quite follow 
what he said. I could only understand that my 
name was Dal Bahadur, but that he called me 
Kancha. Dal Bahadur was the name of his pre- 
vious servant. The old lady showed me by signs 
of her hand that I was to go down the staircase 
to the right, where I would find a water tap, and 
said that I had to take a bath there. She repeated 
this in Punjabi, and my master translated it into 
Neoali. I thought it was a very strange custom 
that I hac not been one hour in the house and yet 
was immediately ordered to take a bath. As soon 
as ~- had bathed nicely, I put on a pair of pajamas, 
or suéan, and a shirt the old lady had given me. 
She had also told me that I had to wear shoes. 
Now I looked like a Punjabi boy, just like the 
other servants of this house. | 

When I showed myself to my master in my 
new dress he said: "Kancha, in this country you 
must not walk about without shoes in the road 
or :n the street or your feet will get burnt, for 
the road is like fire. But in the rooms you must 
walk without shoes. It is the custom in this coun- 
try that before coming into a room the shoes are 
taken off and left outside the door of the room. 
Now, boy, go and ask for your breakfast from 
the cook-woman in the kitchen." 

In the kitchen the cook, who was a Brahman, 
gave me some chapatis and curry such as I had 
eaten in Calcutta. I did not like this food very 
much but what could I do? When I had finished 
I went upstairs to take the baby and walked about 
the zate and looked at the road and all the strange 
people in it. 

My master told me to get up early in the 
morning. "Kancha, do not show any laziness in 
this house," he said. "Show yourself an intelligent 
boy and a hard worker, so that the people will 
say that Sirdar Sone Singh's servant is not lazy 
but very clever. After getting up early take your 
bath and have your breakfast, and if the baby is 
not sleeping you must take it out—that is your 
work.” I replied, “Yes, master," and exactly as 
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time since I had had a rupee. 


my master had told me I got up every morning at 
abou- six. 

One morning for breakfast the cook gave me 
a glass of lasi, or milk curds. It tasted so sour 
that I shuddered. “This is not milk." I cried. "I 
will not take any more of this horrible drink.” 

She laughed so that she gasped. “Oh, what a 
boy! All right, then, I will give you no more of 
it after today." 

“Then I shall be very happy," I said, and 
askec her why she did not cook any rice. 

“It is not our custom to take rice except once 
a month, but that is sweet rice cooked with sugar," 
she replied. 

I cried in astonishment: “Rice cooked with 
sugar! That is very strange!" 

“Yes, my son, here in the Punjab all people 
eat caapatis, but rice only rarely and then like 
pudding for dinner or lunch. If you once get 
accustomed to eating our food, you can never get 
enough of it. Soon you will surely learn to like 
it as much as we do.” 

“Yes, Mat, that may be. But right now I have 
great difficulty with my food. These chapatis and 
curry are much too hot, and I am not used to eat- 


ing gree in my food.” 


In the evening the food was again of the same 
kind, but this time there was an orange-colored 
meat curry. The cook said to me: “Today I have 
cooked something very nice. I never made any- 
thing better.” 

I believed what she said and so was happy to 
take a big mouthful. But, alas, at my first bite I 
felt the whole of my mouth burning. I drank two 
glasses of water but the burning continued, and 
my stomach now began to swell up like a balloon 
from the water I had drunk. The burning of my 
throat and mouth nearly made me weep, and I 
cried, “Is this what you call your nice food?” 

“Yes, my boy. The whole family like it very 
much, but you are not used to it because there are 
so many chilies in it." 

I said: “O, Mai, please, next time I shall 3e 
glad if you kindly give me something without any 
chilies.” 

The next afternoon my master took me to 
town in a horse gart. The street was crowded, 
and my ears were filled with the noise of the 
people. In Calcutta the biggest noise comes from 
the cars and trams, but here from the people shout- 
ing while hawking things in the street. 

We stayed in Lahore for a week, and at the 
end of it set out once more for the railroad station. 
The old lady gave me a rupee to spend, for I 
had done work for her whenever she told me to. 
I was very glad to get that money; it was a long 
(To be continued) 
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PUERTO RICO'S SPLIT PERSONALITY 


A Rev ew by HERNANZ TAVARES DE SA 


DYNAMITE ON Our LcorsrEP! is, in 
my opinion, one of tke bast books writ- 
ten s3 Iar on Puerto Rico, an insolulle, 
if minor, problem that confronts the 
conscience of the Uritec States and is 
a sneering comment cn tke Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. And in spte of Wenzell 
Browns evident friendimes3 and fair- 
ness toward Puerto Ricans, the reader 
reaches the conclusioa that the islanders 
are at least as muck to bleme for the 
whole mess zs is Corgress cr erican 
business interests. Ard zithough he 
shows clearly the reascns for Mufioz 
Mar:n's sweeping popu arity, he fzils 
to convince the reader that that political 
figure, for ail his sircerty, has a sdu- 
tion for the ‘Puerto Rican paradox": 
the fact that one of che few colonies of 
the richest and mos: generous country 
in the world is one o: the really. wretch- 
ed spots on earth. 

"One ünishes the book with a feeling 
of futility and despai-. It :s not so mach 
the <rightful econom.c conditions which 
stare at the reader from every page — 
the filth and the disezse, zhe island slt ms 
beside which the tenerent kouses of the 
Puerta Eican section of Harlem blos- 
some into palatial mzgniicence. Nor the 
poverty and destitution engendered by 
absentee ownership, = ane-crop eœn- 
omy, tha basic lack af erable land on 
the tiny island to fzed its two milion 
serfs, tke jtbaros. 

AL of these are :uncamentally prob- 
lems of money. The milions of dolars 
poured ‘nto tae island by a conscience- 
stricken U. S. government havé so far 
been nrsspent, usec icr political pur- 
poses, or have simply verisaed into zhin 
air. Eut a rore incellizent and useful 
expendi-ure of this money is bound to 
come, 

Yet that will not solve the Puerto 
Rican drama, which go2s much deeper, 
which is basically a ‘conflict of split 
persona.ity, of rootlessress. Puerto Ri- 
cans co not belong ezthe- in the Hispano- 
American or in the Anglo-American 
world, and they know it, although -hey 
will not admit it even Io themselves. 

For them, 400 years of an aristo- 
cratic Spanish imperiadsn, contemptu- 
ous and indifferent, ha-e been followed 
by 50 years of a U. S. imperialism that 
has tried hard to he pate-nalistic, and 
has only succeeded in being patronizing 
and noa-understancing 

Inveded by coca-cola, race prejrdice 
and Hollywood mecvies, Puerto Ricans 
feel that they belong less and less tc 
Hispanic cuiture, Ever the language 
they try so desperztely to hang on to 
they have soiled anc emasculated. Their 
high-pi-ched and invertebrate Spanish. 


IDYNAMITE GN OUR DOORSTEP by Weazel. 
Brown. Greenberg Folisner. $2.75. 
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scit as an amoeba, ha: nothing of the 
vigor ai] masculinity 5f Cast: ian. 

Ther know that they will never be 
acceptec as equals by their American 
stepiath=-s, and that statehood will not 
materiai-e. They talk about independ- 
ence bu cannot face the economic bank- 
rupzcy Het sovereignty will entail. And 
ther proclaim their reaisal to continue 
to be & colony. All 5f whic makes 
a pretty dilemma of the island's political 
f-ture. 

But the real drama lies in the fact 
tzaz Presto Rico has reither the stam- 
ica nor -he purpose that is the driving 
power cf other sections of Latin Amer- 
ica. Mzico is fiercezy proud of its 
Indian Hood and is sriving doggedly 
to achi-e an agrarian socialsm with 
lani ard bread for every peon. Argen- 
tina cortemplates with smug sa-isfaction 
her qtasi-pure European blood, her 
wealth end her prosperity. Brazil be- 
lieves f2-vently in mis-egenztion as the 
enewer 15 the great-prolem of the races 
of mar, and is marcling west to de- 
velop . huge sub-cortinent cf untold 
resources. 

Puerco Rico has ncne of tkese driv-. 
ing forces. And it has nothirg to fall 
back toon but hatrec. Unrzasoning, 
un ust hatred for the courtr; toward 
which ir has;the moz devastating in- 
-erioritg complex. Hacred seems to be 
the one protection for the poor, wretch- 
ed, cru-hed Puerto Rian ego. Through- 
cuz th: whole book "Kil the Ameri- 
cans!” rings like az futilely defiant 
slogan. Smoldering anc. sullen, or flaring 
up in sadden violence, hatred of Ameri- 
cans seams to be the only sentiment 
that tends together the two» million 
coolies of the Caribbe. n. 

Anl yet there is a kindliness in the 
islanders that the autaor bringe out in 
many sxillfuly descr bed personal ex- 
perienres. Time an again a Puerto 
Rian kets his innate sense of hospi- 
tality z»t the better 5f his cislike for 
the gr-rgo. 

Ths human warmth makes DYNA- 
MITE IN Our DoorsrEP nct only a 
thougkizul and truthful book but also 
a very readable one. "A 





‘A DALGHTER OF HAN by Ica Pruitt. 
Yale Jmniversity Presa. $2.75 

TH touching and authentic account 
oi the life of an ordinarr Chinese 
woma. of this generztion is a remark- 
able document. It rev2als the difficulties 
oi the average person in the China of 
tcday. a transition eve, when the old 
femily stability is gone enc no new 
forms >f society have been sstablished 
ir which the poor arri helpless can find 
securi. 

Bern a woman of the lower middle 


chss, Ning Lao Tai had to fend 
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for herself and her children. She did so 
with the sturdy independence of her 
kind, creating a family and a place by 
sheer strength and persistence. China’s 
women have never been given their due 
share of honor. Nirg Lao T'ai-tai is one 
of many. She had no help in her life. 
Married by her parents to an opium 
sot, she made her way in spite of men 
and not with their aid. If there is stil] 
strength in the pattern of Chinese life 
it is because of these women who hold 
fast to the good of the past while the 
new patterns of tke future remain un- 
clear. They are reviled often by the im- 
patient, but they serve their generation. 
The life story of this one Chinese 
woman makes a tapestry of the extraor- 
dinary variety of Chinese society. She 
worked in many houses, including those 
of foreigners. Her account is literal, 
almost factual, as she told it to Miss 
Pruitt, and yet it is enlivened by her 
shrewd and realistic mind, a true Chi- 
nese mind, seeing all life as it really is, 
without despair or extravagant hope. 
Miss Pruitt is skillful in her presenta- 
tion of Ning Lao T'ai's character while 
she tells her story. The style of her 
writing is vigorous and serene. ` 

The book ends happily. Somewhere 
in her struggle Ning Lao T'ai produced 
a son and a good son, and in him she 
found her luck. Her daughter brought 
her grief, her granddaughter perplexity; 
but her son brought her comfort in her 
old age. On him she established her 
family, and through him she fulfilled 
her dream and her duty. She -became a 
bridge between the generations. 

This true story of a Chinese woman 
deserves to be widely read, not only for 
its individual interest, but because it is 
so faithful a picture of the life condi- 
tions for average people in China now. 

Peart S. Buck 


MY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN CHINA by 
John B. Powell. Macmillan. $3.50 

If any American, above all others, 
is entitled to his say about the politics 
of China, it is John Benjamin Powell, 
who has given a lifetime, and almost 
a life, to the cause of Chinese inde- 
pendence and freedom from aggression. 
As correspondent for, of all things, the 
Chicago Tribune and editor and pub- 
lisher of the informative China Weekly 
Review, he kept calling American atten- 
tion to the facts of Japanese aggression 
ceaselessly and fearlessly, and he never 
grew weary of his fight for China in 
the darkest days of our Far Eastern 
appeasement. The unquenchable courage 
with which he endured the horrors of 
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THE GREAT 
PACIFIC VICTORY 


By GILBERT CANT 


Fletcher Pratt writes in the 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
News that Gilbert Cant 
“has become established as 
the standard Naval his- 
torian of the war.” The 
author, formerly war editor 
of the New York Post and 
then a war editor of Time, 
here completes the story 
begun in The War at Sea 
and America’s Navy in 
World War 1I. He puts in- 
to succinct, superb narra- 
tive the events of a period 
which included the greatest 
naval and amphibious op- 
erations of all time: the 
occupation of the Russells, 
the Solomons offensive 
and mop-up, the carrier 
strikes at islands ‘ever 
nearer to the goal, the clos- 


‘ing of the pincers on 


Rabaul, Tarawa, the Mari- 
anas, Iwo, and Okinawa to 
the bombings of the home 
islands and victory. 

For- readers to whom 
Nimitz, Spruance, Mit. 
scher, and Halsey have be- 
come familiar names but 
little more than names, 
these are profiles of all 


four. 

To quote further from 
Fletcher Pratt: “No other 
writer has anywhere near 
succeeded in giving so 
good an account of the 
methods and progress of 
amphibian operations, and 
the volume must remain 
for a long time the stand- 
ard work." $3.50 


Maps, battle diagrams, 
index 
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a Japanese prison, which caused him 
the loss of the greater part of both feet, 
during his incarceration after Pearl 
Harbor, made him admired throughout 
the United States, although the spirit 
he showed was no surprise to Ameri- 
cans who had known him during his 
quarter century in the East. 

When such a man, who has proved 
his integrity at so great a cost and has 
been so close to the momentous events 
that have occurred in China since 1917, 
writes the story of what he saw and 
learned and gives us the fruits of his 
knowledge and experience, there is 
every reason to listen with care and 
humility. It seems all the more un- 
fortunate, therefore, when his My 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN CHINA, which 
has so much rich material to contem- 
plate, turns out to have little of the 
spirit and quality to be expected of a 
man of J. B. Powell’s stature. Its earlier 
sections, which tell of the author’s early 
days in the Far East, shortly after his 

raduation from the famous School of 

onde at the University of Mis- 
souri, are fresh, lively and filled with 
insight, but when he approaches the 
present he loses both his temper and 
his perspective. 

It is odd, for one thing, to note how 
Mr. Powell, after retaining his equa- 
nimity and his humor while discussing 
his Japanese jailers, verges on the apo- 
plectic when considering the Chinese 
Communists. As an ardent partisan of 
the Kuomintang, he could hardly be 
expected to be enthusiastic about the 
men of Yenan, but his insistence on dis- 
missing them as mere “bandits” and 
completely ignoring their importance 
and popular support while going in for 
a blanket endorsement of the Generalis- 
simo and his party, makes his book so 
unrealistic and so extreme that it ceases 
to have value as either propaganda or 
history. Unhappily Mr. Powell is be- 
hind the times on what has been going 
on in China in the past four years. 

RicHARD WATTS JR. 


NEW FRONTIERS IN ASIA by Philip Jaffe. 
Alfred A. Knopf. . $3.00 

According to Mr. Jaffe, "New Fron- 
tiers" for Amerfca can be found in Asia, 
first of all in India and China, “which, 
by virtue of their extensive natural re- 
sources and vast populations, easily rank 
among the potential new economic fron- 
tiers for the United States." 

Mr. Jaffe stresses their importance 
for the United States as follows: 
*. . . unless they [India and China] are 
enabled to increase substantially their 
productive capacity and purchasing 
power, America and the other industrial 
nations may not be able to maintain for 
long even their prewar levels of produc- 
tion, much less to expand taem." 

Is this true? In an article, published 
in ASIA AND THE AMERICAS, August 
1945, this reviewer wrote: “But who- 
ever believes that this [the coming in- 
dustrialization of Ásia] will be a domi- 
nant factor in America’s immediate 
economic future, is yielding to an illu- 
sion." 

In the coming years, which are to 
decide whether or not the United States 
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KEY TO 
JAPAN 


By WILLARD PRICE 


All through the Pacific 
fighting from the Marsaall 
Islands to Japan, Willard 
Price's Japan's Islands of 
Mystery served as guide 
and informant to American 
"service men and their 
families. Now the home 
islands of Japan, perhaps 
even more mysterious than 
her Pacific outposts, form 
the theatre for our occt-pa- 
tion troops, and there Wil- 
lard Price turns his search- 
light. 

Our biggest job in the 
Pacific for the next decade 
is to help Japan become a 
safe neighbor. How to turn 
Japan's remarkable ener- 
gies into the ways of peace 
is here discussed by one 
who has known the Jap- 
anese for thirty years. The 
fact that he is a trained 
scientist in the field of 
ethnology gives validity to 
his conclusions, yet does 
not prevent him from writ- 
ing entertainingly. 

As he says “Japan is a 
mighty deceptive place... 






. The Japanese ate good at this 


game of smiling acquiescence 
on the surface, unyielding 
granite of ‘immutable policy’ 
underneath. This book is an 
attempt to explain some of 
the dark windings of the 
Japanese way of doing things. 
It has a lighter purpose, too 
— to cover some Japanese 
scenes, sights and customs for 
the million or so Americans, 
military and civilian, wbo will 
be seeing Japan for the Arst 
time, and for their folks at 
home.” 3.50 


About 100 sketches by the 
author, index 
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Ndl see a new depression as severe as 
-hat of tz» years 1929-1933, the develop- 
zxert of Asia will have but relatiyely 
small repercussions on the economic 
situatior in the Unitec States In his 
2cok M- Jaffe confirms this thesis in 
mary of -ts excellently written chapters. 
The tite, New Frontiers im Asia, 
seems Cierefore inaccurate, since the 
a-gest part of the book gives, and quite 
zigktly, -he reasons why Asia will in all 
2-obabilty not become a new frontier 
ior the Jnited States in the nea: future. 

-t is z7ue that the old European colo- 
aial imnerialism was severely shaken 
lurng Te war. But the thesis of Mr. 
Sumner "Welles that "the period of im- 
Jerialis has ended” does no: corre- 
spond to the facts. About India, Mr. 
Jaffe sa: rightly: “Despite the decisive 
defeat cf the Churchill govermment in 
the July .945 elections, the clue to Brit- 
ain’3 inentions must be sought in re- 
zent Br Esh policy toward Incia, which 
. « . does not indicate a desire to facili- 
tate InGa’s progress tcward either po- 
litical o- economic independer ce." 

Ihe -se oi British troops azainst the 
indepen.ence movement in th» Nether- 
lands Ircies is, above all, aimed at re- 
sstablisHag imperialistic colon-al rule all 
aver Asia. No detailed analysis is nec- 
esséry t order to prove that India’s 
industri: ization will be hampered and, 
consequently, her role as a new frontier 
for the United States be negligible as 
long as -ndia remains a colonial coun- 
try. 

The perspectives in China are no 
more fzvorable. Mr. Jaffe gives a de- 
tailed pcture of the twenty-year battle 
within hina. He stresses rightly that 
in those zreas controlled by Chiang Kai- 
snex, agrarian feudalism — the decisive 
barrier against industrializaticn—is still 
prejom=ant and that the question of 
agraria- reforms is omitted in all offi- 
cial Chasse documents. “One cen search 
tkrougk avery official plan and proposal 
witaout inding a mention of -he most 
basic problem of postwar reconstruction 
—name 3, the radical transtormation of 
China's semi-feudal agrarian economy, 
without which a prosperous internal 
market -annot be created." 

This is absolutely true; but since it 
wil. take many years to break the power 
o2 agrerian feudalism, Chine will not 
become z decisive new frontie- ior the 
United States for some time. Whether 
it will 32come a new frontier after the 
next cris remains to be seer 

Fritz STERNBERG 


PROSPECTOR IN SIBERIA by Jonas Lied. 
Oxford University Press. $3.75 


Slory, surely, the whole world is 
coriing into a period of excitement and 
revelatroa, as what seems to be perhaps 
the las- great frontier on this earth is 
opened and developed. No one knows yet 
what grt other nations than Soviet 
Russia a-e to have in the adverture, but 
arctic fansport by ship and plane, the 
finding of new raw materials, the ex- 
ploratiar of Russia's virgin forests are 
of universal interest. Mr. Lied’s story 
dezis vith schemes fcr explo.ting the 
Kara tea route for direct trade with 
Siberia just before and after World 


War I by British and Norwegian busi- 
ness men in conjunction with Russian 
officials and business men, and with his 
further efforts after the Revolution. Mr. 
Lied writes extremely well, and furnishes 
an altogether memorable portrait of 
himself as a go-getter, promoter and 
salesman. A 

His story makes full circle in that it 
was written during involuntary exile 
in England, driven from his farm on 
the Oslo fyord where he was born, his 
haven after the adventure in Big Busi- 
ness. His industrial and commercial 
training was with old established firms 
in Norway, Britain and Germany. He 
was a supersalesman for an American 
firm when he fell in with Mr. Alfred 
Derry of London (Tom and Derry’s, 
High Street, Kensington) on a Wagon 
Lits. He lent Mr. Derry his London 
Times. And subsequently Mr. Derry lent 
him a copy of the Life and Voyages of 
Captain Joseph Wiggins, who made 
arctic voyages to the mouths of the 
Yenisei and Ob in the seventies and 
eighties of the past century, in the days 
before airplanes and radio and weather- 
forecasting at the top of the world. What 
Captain Wiggins had so gloriously failed 
at, the two would put over and grow 
famous and rich at. The crowded canvas 
of Britons and Norwegian investors, 
bankers, geographers and whaling cap- 
tains, of natives and officials, grand 
dukes and Siberian trappers, is fascinat- 
ing. The business had to make assem- 
bling a cargo of Siberian goods and its 
transport down the Yenisei, and later 
the Ob, to arctic estuaries, dovetail with 
safe passage through ice-bound waters 
to and from a Norwegian port. No luck 
the first year. And in Siberia the waits 
are long—what doesn’t come off has to 
be continued ror a twelvemonth. In be- 
tween times life slogs or goes vividly 
forward, Mr. Lied, like Mr. Emanuel 
Nobel, nephew of the dynamite king, 
and owner of Caucasian oil wells, had’ 
to give up his Scandinavian passport and 
become a subject of the Czar in order 
to operate under Russian business laws 
limiting ownership in certain enterprises 
to Russian nationals. He and Popoff, his 
Russian colleague, managed to buy boats 
in Germany for the Arctic, just before 
World War I. The war made their pre- 
sumptive trade prospects more golden, 
but more difficult. The Revolution was 
something they had not counted on. Mr. 
Lied as an "international capitalist" still 
bitten with the passion for Siberian de- 
velopment became a hard pressed figure. 
He was suspect — his story here is 
vaguer, less detailed, but still interesting. 
The Norwegian. Minister to Moscow 
achieved a coup in assisting Mr. Lied 
to return to his native land, and a genial 
less go-getting old age. 

Nobody who has read any of the 
reports of the Soviet Arctic, who has 
interest in geography or just in good 
thrilling adventure stuff, should miss this 
book. The effect of it is most certain to 
be, for the reader, a mighty yen to tour 
and see for oneself how the Yenisei and 
Ob flow toward polar seas, and what 
manner of trade and culture lie north 
of China and Manchuria. 

7 ERNESTINE EVANS 
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Tuis ALL-AsiAN NuMBER, in which. 


every feature 1s written by an Asian author, 
is to be taken as an earnest of our desire 
to have more aud more of our contents come 
direct from the countries with which we 
are concérned, and of our intention to keep 
open a forum in which those peoples can 
speak žor themselves. Always there will be 
Americans and Europeans who are able to 
speak with authority for and about the 
Asians. But we welcome especially the 
writing, the art and the photographs sent 
by a growing number of Asian contributors. 

or many years now Chinese, Indian, Arab 
and Filipino writers have been entering our 
columrs. But rarely have we had material 
from a Burmese, an Annamite, an Indone- 
Sian, as we have this month. More power 
to them all! 


FAMINE IN INDIA is the darkest cloud 
on the horizon now. It has risen since we 
put to press the article in our January issue 
entitled “Famine Is Like This,” in which 
John Muehl described vividly what hap- 
pened in Bengal two years ago. . . . We 
hope that pressure will be brought on 
the In:ernational Food Control Board and 
other authorities to get more food to India 
A request for 1,500,000 tons of wheat and 
rice made to that Board was cut in half 
Strange, that India with her vast popula- 
tion ard needs, should have no direct repre- 
sentation on such a Board! . . . Equally 
strange, from the point of view of the larger 
humanity, that the western public can get 
so excited about the undernourishment 'n 
Europe, desperate though it is, but can pay 
so little heed to the threat of actual death 
by starvation that hangs over millions in 
India | 


IN Tuis Connection, while Americans 
are eating very well, the British have sternly 
cut their rations, and the Manchester Guar- 
dian prints this fine expression of British 
decency : 

“The ‘Food for Britain’ movement is not 
only sweeping Australia and being taken 
up ia South Africa but it is active in 
other parts of the Commonwealth.... All 
this shows very kindly thought, but we 
may wonder whether the state of Brit- 
ain is such that it needs the contributions 
of African natives to provide us with 
food Is there not a little too much zeal 
somewhere? What is the British gov- 
ernment’s attitude? Can it assure us that 
by this means we get food that other- 
wise we should not? And is there no 
malnutrition in Africa?” 


Nearvu’s Manuscript for his new book, 
The Discovery of India, is now com- 
pletely in our hands, the last chapters having 
arrivec since we went to ptess last month. 
This enables us to select with a view to the 
whole the sections to be presented to our 
readers in the last four instalments. Next 
month the topic will be the methods and 
results of imperialism, showing how the 
major problems of India today can all be 
traced back to the changes in Indian social 
and economic life caused by foreign rule. 
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N Fes. 15 the UNO Assem: 
5ly ended Hts first session’ at\ L D . p l S 


London. Only the Filipino 
delegate voted agamst the choice -or 
permanent headqua-ters of the West- 
cheste---airfield azea, aortheast of 
New York City i which the tem- 
porary offices will be. Frank, bold 
and sarxetimes angry deletes between 
the powers threw lht on the worli's 
sore spoza. The cor flict becween Brit- 
ain and Russia -w5 sharp and con- 
stant. Bevin plaint- feared that Ras- 
sia was trying to oreak the Brit.sh 
Empire. while expending :tself in -he 
Far anc Near Eas: and even in the 
Mecite-ranean. . . ..\Tke 15 judges 
elected to the International Court in- 
clude orly one Azian, Hsu Mo of 
China; the Unitec Staces is repre- 
sented by Green E Hackworth. 





Tue TRUSTEESHIP COMMITTEE 
adopted a resolution meeting -he 
Amer:can view thzt it should cover 
colonial and depenc=nt peoples as well 
as trus: areas. Ermain cffered to put 
African mandated areas under trus 
teeship and to male Trazsjordan in- 
dependent. Franceand Belgium were 
reaCy to negotiat: for trusteeshaps 
over their African mandates. Britain 
insisted on being Yee tc fortify -he 
Cameroons... . The U. S. military 
authorities recom-3ended that zhe 
Mariaras, the Marshall, tie Caroline 
and the Palau islaris be znnexed. 





Tue BmnRrrsH-RUSSIAN CLASH 
was begun by Irzn's charge in -he 
UNO Security Ccancil Jan. 19 taat 
Red Army troops and officials were 
interfering in Irar s internal affa rs, 
in Azerbaijan. Russia Lit back by 
charging that BritEh troops were in- 
terfering in Greee ard Java end 
threatering internacional peace. Bevin 
said that the real d=nger to peace was 
the “incessant propaganda from Mos- 
cow," and to the “Jkrainian delegate 
he said. “I give you the lie that we 
have atacked the ^ndoresians." He 
said the Communists waated civil war 
in Greece. The Cc.ncil.azreed to let 
Iran and Russia ezttle, their dispute 
by direct negotiztion. It “took note 
of” the talk about Greece but passed 
no judgement. KRuesia’s demand taat 
a UNO commissicn go to Indonesia 
to investigate was voted down after 
the U. S. opposed x. Bat Russia, by 
Vishinaxy's declarezion, “We say taat 
war is being wagec against the Indo- 
nesiar population, ` hac stood forth 
again zs the champion of colonial 
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pecples ... The Couacil agreed with 
the derand of Syria and Lebanon 
that Bri-ish and French troops should 
be witalrawn from the Levant, but 
Russia t sed the veto Dr the frst time 
to xill a resolution which would have 
left rocm for negotiaton. 





THe DurcH on “eb. 10 offered 
Indonesa a commcnwealth status 
with the promise tha: "in ovr time" 
it could choose between freedom and 
partnership in the kcngdom. Indo- 
nesian F'remier Sjahor was negotiat- 
ing wih Governor Van Mook. Sir 
Arzhiba.d Clark Kerr was in Java in- 
vestigatng for Britan, after having 
talked .t over with Stalin in Moscow. 
Sjahrir said that hi. people would 
prefer that the British remain- until 
all Japanese had beex disarmsd. 





INrrA was in dire peril of both 
famine and violence Drought, cy- 
clones aad lack of fccd reserves com- 
bined tọ threaten sarvation on a 
greater scale than that which killed 
millios in Bengal tw years ago. In 
the Azsembly Indiars charged that 
Britair was deliberately igncring the 


danger, that the Gove-nment of India. 


had fatked to convince the Interna- 
tional Food Control 3oard oi India’s 
need, zrd that the western countries 
were concerned with Europe but not 
with Asia. The Viceroy, Viscount 
Wavel, asked Gandhi and J_nnah to 
confer with him. India’s delegate to 
UNO made a direct zppeal t» Russia 
to sel its surplus food to India, 
emphaszing the "poltical ard secur- 
itv bear-ng." Nehru said, “f people 
die of hunger their deaths will be 
avengec.” In Cawnoore there were 
riots aml a mass mecting of 100,000 
persons in protest azainst a 50 per 
cent cctin the wheat zation. ... There 
were a so anti-British riots in Bombay 
and Cacutta, the later by Muslims 
protesting against tle sentence of a 
Muslim officer of tle "Indian Na- 
tional Army." .. . Viscount Wavell 
promised the Chamber of Princes that 
no change would be rade in the rela- 
tionships and treaties between the In- 
dien States and the Crown without 
their coasent. His sseech before the 
Assembly at Delhi “en. 28 asked the 
Indian leaders not to increase the bit- 
terness already abroad in the country 
ani fo-ecast new proposals from Brit- 
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ain. Jinnah said that if the British 
offer did not provide for Pakistan by 
the partition of India, there would be 
a violent Muslim revolt. He also said 
that Indian Muslims would go to any 
length— “violence if necessary’”—to 
help the Arabs and keep Palestine 
from being turned into a Jewish state. 





In Curna all major political pat- 
ties agreed Jan. 31 to form a coalition 
government and to revise the draft 
constitution to be submitted to the 
National Assembly May 5. If the 
Kuomintang ratifies the agreement at 
its meeting Mar. 1, the Communist 
Party will have about a one-fourth 
share in the government and the other 
minority parties one-fourth. The 
Communists agreed to fuse their ar- 
mies with the national army, but only 
gradually as other provisions of the 
agreement are carried out. Chu Teh 
said that the Communists believed in 
nationalizing the ermy but that it was 
necessary to “eliminate power and 
profit” as the motives for maintaining 
an army; “it is nat a question of how 
to run a good army but of how to run 
a good factory.” There was common 
support for agrarian reforms. The 
Supreme National Council approved 
repeal of all restrictions on civil 
rights. ... During the conferences the 
Democratic League was angered by a 
police search of the home of one of its ` 
delegates and prctested that in spite 
of Chiang Kai-shek's promise that po- 
litical prisoners would be freed, only 
one man had been let out and thou- 
sands were still in detention. At a 
mass meeting he'd “Feb. 10 to cele- 
brate the new unity, secret service 
men with blackjacks started a riot in 
which prominent democratic leaders 
were injured, including Kuo Mojo. 
... Chiang Kai-shek hinted that he 
might not seek office “after the power 
to govern has been restored to the 
people" At Shanghai he made a 
highly nationalistic and triumphant 
speech before a crowd of 500,000, 
emphasizing that foreign concessions 
and unequal treaties no longer exist. 
... In Chungking 7,000 students pa- 
raded past the British Embassy shout- + 
ing demands for the return of Hong 
Keng. . .. China was getting twenty- 
one warships from the U. S. and 
Britain, i 
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MANCHURIA AND MONGOLIA were 
crucial. The Chinese Communists on 
Feb. 15 demanded joint control of 
Manchuria, saying that they had 
nearly 300,000 troops there besides 
militia and police, and asked for a 
limitation on the number of troops to 
be sent in by the Chungking govern- 
ment. They said, “All anti-Japanese 
democratic forces now in Manchuria” 
and “all democratic county govern- 
. . . 

ments should be recognized.” Russian 
troops, which were to have been with- 
drawn by Feb. 1, were still there. 
Russia had made proposals for “eco- 
nomic cooperation,” which some Chi- 
nese thought would mean economic 
domination, and had already taken out 
large stocks of food. . . . Having al- 
ready recognized the independence of 
Outer Mongolia, China was facing 
the prospect of losing Inner Mon- 
golia, which was reported to have pro- 
claimed its independence, with Rus- 
sian sympathy. 





Korea formed a coalition council 
of all parties except the Communists, 
under American sponsorship and with 
Syngman Rhee as chairman. The 
Russian and U. S. occupation forces 
agreed to open communications be- 
tween the northern and southern 
zones. The Tass agency charged the 
American command with being reac- 
tionary, and MacArthur said that or- 
ders had gone out to the Communists 
to do their utmost to discredit him. 
Gen. Shtykov told the Koreans that 
Russia “makes it her fundamental 
policy to have a deep sympathy for 
liberated peoples and have them live 
independent lives.” 





Tue YALTA DEAL of a year ago, 
which secretly gave Russia the Ku- 
riles, southern Sakhalin and special 
rights in Manchuria as the price of 
her entering the war against Japan, 
was finally published. Ta Kung Pao 
said, “Now that China has paid the 
price, we hope she will not be required 
to pay any more." 





Russta held its nearly unanimous 
election of the Supreme Soviet. Stalin 
announced a new Five-Year Plan “to 
guarantee our country against any 
eventuality.” Two Soviet scientists 
were given prizes for having discov- 
ered how to split the atom two years 
ago. ... Russia was the first of the 
Allies to begin trade with Germany. 
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NEW AMBITIONS 


American studies showed that Russia 
had a monopoly of trade in Eastern 
Europe, and was now the strongest of 
the Big Three in mineral reserves. 





Iran had a new Cabinet as a result 
of its quarrel with Russia. The new 
Premier, Ahmad Ghavam, once ban- 
ished on a charge of plotting against 
the life of the late Reza Shah, was 
called the only man capable of ne- 
gotiating with Russia. The railroads 
in northern Iran were turned back to 
Iranian control as “the first Russian 
gesture of friendship." 





Tue Anas STATES took a strong 
position in UNO. There was talk of 
their joining with Turkey in a Near 
Eastern bloc. The U. S. Army com- 
pleted a great airfield in Saudi Arabia 
which by agreement with Ibn Saud it 
can use for three years. . . . Iraq and 
Transjordan were planning a semi- 
union. ... The Iraq Cabinet fell be- 
cause of the young Regent's drive for 
social reforms. . . . Egypt was shaken 
by demands alike for social reforms 
and for revision of the treaty with 
Britain. ‘Thousands of students pa- 
raded and rioted, shouting "Down 
with Britain." The coalition Cabinet 
fell by resignations, charged with 
“conspiratorial silence" about Egypt's 
national aims. 





PALESTINE is to continue to admit 
1500 Jews a month, by a British de- 
cision Jan. 30. The Arabs held a 24- 
hour strike in protest. A revival by 
Leopold Amery of the British pro- 
posal for the partition of Palestine 
was also opposed by the Arabs. Jamal 
el Husseini, the Arab leader returning 
from eight years of exile, was greeted 
m Jerusalem with great celebration. 





La America. Argentina was 
to hold elections Feb. 24. The U. 5. 
issued Feb. 12 detailed charges that 
the Argentine government was giv- 
ing refuge to powerful Nazi influ- 
ences. Peron, candidate for the Ar- 
gentine Presidency, retorted that for- 
mer Ambassador Braden had inter- 
fered in Argentine affairs and had 
been the head of a vast network of 
espionage in South America. He said 
that he had to suspend his political 
campaign because of terrorists, and 
that if an attempt were made on his 
life there would be a revolution at 


Once. . .. VIHICdli WULRCLIO, Vy œ vie 


general strike, challenged the 


a 
L^ government. . . . Puerto Rican |. 
lezde 


eadefs were looking for action by. 
Congressional committees on the in- . 


dependence bill during March. 





JAPAN will have its election Mar. 
31. Women will vote for the first 
time. Almost nine tenths of the pres- 
ent Diet are ineligible under the 
American ban on former nationalistic 
groups. A new constitution was ir 
draft form. The Emperor spied 
as an advisor Dr. Minobe, a liberal 
formerly in disgrace. .. . MacArthur 
reported that the Japanese were co- 
operating well in the program for 
democracy. He ordered the annul- 
ment of all laws authorizing prostitu- 
tion. . . . Russia at last decided to be 
represented at the Feb. 20 meeting of 
the Far Eastern Commission, which 
returned from fact-finding in Japan. 





MEN AND Events. In Singapore 
there was a brief general strike in 
protest against the government's ar- - 
rest of some labor leaders. . . . Ba — 
Maw, former Premier of Burma, w Pi 
arrested by the Americans in Tokyo. | 
_.. Sarawak was ceded to the British 
Crown by Sir Charles Brooke, the 
“white raja,” and will become a col- 
ony. American tin interests 
charged that the British were hoard- 
ing tin in Malaya and Siam. . . . Ac- 
cusations of collaboration with Japan 
were brought against Manuel Acuna 
Roxas in an effort to disqualify him 
as candidate for the Presidency of the” 


Philippines. . . . De Gaulle resigned 
as President of France and was suc- 
ceeded by Felix Gouin. ... Hungary 
was proclaimed a republic. .'. . Ru- 


mania was recognized by the U. S. 
. . . Russia attacked the Vatican’s 
choice of many new non-Italian Car- 
dinals as intended to spread “reac- 
tionary” policies throughout the 
world... . British, French and Italian* 
Socialists were laying plans for a 
Fifth International. ... Sir Archibald. 
Clark Kerr will succeed the Earl of 
Halifax as British Ambassador to 
Washington. ... The U. S. was set- 
ting up a foreign intelligence service 
which was criticized at home and 
abroad as a propaganda program. ... 
Earl G. Harrison urged that immigra- |. 
tion into the U. S. should be allowed 
on the ground of personal qualifica- 
tion rather than place of birth, and 
that restrictions on Asiatics be re- 
placed by reasonable quotas. 

RICHARD J. WALSH 
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MENANGKABAU VAGABOND 


By AHMET DAHLAN 





Y CHILDHOOD HOME lay beneath the vol- 

M cano of Gunongmorappi in the island of 
a Sumatra. The top always showed a dull 
red, and at night the mountain often sounded like 
a boiler. Sometimes the volcano exploded and blew 
out a big cloud of black smoke, and the people of 
the neighboring villages would carry tin pans out 
into the street, and beat the pans with sticks or 
spoons, and shout at the cloud, “Go away, Baca" 

When I was seven, my father, who had a 
grocery store, took me to school, but a year or 
so afterward he died, and after that I didn't go 
to school any more. About this time my uncle 
arrived home from Borneo. He told my mother 
he wanted to give me a good education. I went 
with my uncle, and from Borneo we went to the 
island of Java. My uncle and aunt kept a boarding 
house in Batavia. I helped about the place, and 
they soon forgot about the education they were 
going to give me. | 

Each morning I prepared the boarders' coffee, 
and washed the dishes. After that I made the beds 
and swept the house. I did the marketing for my 
aunt. When I got back, I did the cooking under my 
aunt's direction. This went on day after day for 
a year and a half. At last I got one of the boarders 
to write to my mother for me. She sent me money 
for my fare home. My uncle beat me when he 
found that I had gotten word to my mother. Then 
at last he took me to school and we found I was 
"over age," for I was then about twelve. I was 
sent to night school for two weeks. Then I was 
sent to another school for two hours a day. 

One morning I overslept. I didn't draw the 
water, or make the coffee, or wash the dishes. 
My aunt ran to my room and kicked me. “Whose 
house do you think this is?" she asked. “Your 
own?" 

I ran away from my aunt's house. For a time 
I lived with some Chinese schoolboys. Each day 
they gave me food, and I followed them about. 
They let me see their school books. I lived this way 
for about three years, and picked up quite a little 
knowledge. When I was fifteen, I was given a job 





AHMET DAHLAN was born on the island of Mindanao of a 
Moro father and an Indonesian mother. When he was two 
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teaching Malay at the U. S. Navy School of Languages at 
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with some Indian people who ran a lottery. I had 


this work for two years. 


The Menangkabau Spirit 


After that I went back to Sumatra, to Palem- 
bang, and one day I met a boy called Harung in 
the coal-mining town of Tanjong Enim. It was 
pay day for the miners. That evening there was 
gambling, so my friend and I went over, and I 
tried my luck. I lost all my money, and then I 
started gambling my clothes until I had only 
my bathing suit left. I felt dizzy, and weak and 
hungry. There was no place to spend the night. 
We slept in a condemned barrack. Next day we 
tried to slip unnoticed into the line of miners when 
they lined up for their food, but after the first meal 
we were detected. We knew now that we could 
never pass for miners, so the following night we 
picked out'the darkest place we could find to rest 
in. It was the front of the village railroad statior. 

As we sat there in the dark, we heard a man 
walking toward us. Suddenly some one kicked me. 

"Who are you? Are you a miner trying to 
escape?" he asked, turning his flashlight on us 

"I'm not a miner," I told him. 

What are you doing here, and what district 
are you from?" 

“Menangkabau,” I said. 

“Are you from Menangkabau?” he asked, in a 
more friendly voice. He had the uniform of a 
station master. He said, “(Come with me." 

-— We followed him into a restaurant. It was 
almost closing time. He ordered a meal for us. 
Then he told the proprietor, “This is our country- 
man," and to me he said, “I’m sorry that I kicked 
you.” 

As the late customers came in for a cup of 
coffee, the restaurant manager would say: “This 
is our countryman. Did you ever see one like 
this before?" Then the customers would stare at 
me in wonder. 

“Sit down on the table,” the restaurant man 
told me. The customers formed a group around 
me. “Where are your clothes,” they asked me, 
“and what happened that you are like this?” 

I couldn't answer them. I began to feel sorry 
for myself. My tears were running down my face. 
The people said to the manager, “Don’t close for 
a quarter of an hour. We'll be back." 

When they returned, some had clothes—coats, 
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pants, hats and so on. There was a big high 
bundle on the table. The last of the group was an 
old man with a long beard. He told me, “I have 


ig an old suitcase for you to put your clothes in." 


That night Harung and I slept in the restau- 
rant. We rested up for one week, and then the 
restaurant manager got a job for us mixing sand 
and cement for a building. I carried the mixed 
cement on my shoulder. After two weeks my 
shoulder swelled up, so I got a job in a restaurant. 
This was a profit-sharing business. In two months' 
time I had one hundred and twenty dollars. I 
bought nice new clothes, and decided to go home 
» On a Visit. 

At Padang Panjang my train stopped for 
twenty minutes, and as it pulled up, I heard my 
mother’s voice. She had fruit to sell on the train. 
She had to pass near me, as she walked from the 
men's car into the women's car. I made room for 
her and I said, “Mother, sit down beside me." 

She said, "Thank you, but it doesn't look nice 
for a woman to be in the men's car." 

I said again with tears in my eyes, “Mother, 
sit down." 

She looked at me again, and this time she 
recognized me. She put her arms around me and 
said, "This is my son." Then she started to cry. 

I had only about seven dollars left by the time 
I reached home, and after I bought a pair of slip- 
pers, only fifty cents remained. 


The Story of Sahara 


It was a long time before I got back te Tan- 
joeng Enim. This was because I had to pay my 
way by working at various jobs after I set out— 
selling oranges and salt fish, tapping rubber trees, 
surveying. Besides at one place I fell ill of malaria, 
then I cut into my legbone with an ax and had 
to go to the hospital, and then I got lost in the 
jungle and would have died if I had not been 
rescued by some jungle people. At last I returned 
to Tanjoeng Enim amd secured a job with the 
Boekit Asam Society. 

This was a social club. All its members were 
Dutch people. I was to receive thirty-five dollars 
a month and a rent-free room. My duty was to 
serve the members refreshments. In the daytime, 
I tidied up the place. The hours weren't long, but 
I worked at nights. I enjoyed the job very much, 
for there were two of us to share the work, and it 
was pleasant and easy. After working here for six 
months, I saved enough money to buy a new bi- 
cycle. Now, I was able to earn an additional five 
dollars by going to the members' homes to collect 
the bills. For the first time in my life, I felt happy. 

One day I was riding through the market 
place. As I passed a dry goods store, I happened 
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to see a girl sitting in front of a Singer sewing 
machine. She was in the shadows, cast by a 


‘material which hung from the ceiling. I was im- 


pressed by her beauty. She had clear olive skin. 
Hanging from her ears were two earrings, shining 
like blue-white diamonds. I said to myselt, *How 
I wish I could become acquainted with her !" 

When I returned to the club, I could not get 
her out of my mind. 

The customs of my country are different from 
thcse of other countries. As I turned and twisted 
in my bed that night I wondered how I could pos- 
sibly bring about a meeting. Saddenly it dawned 
on me. I would have my friend step in at the 
store to purchase some dry goods. I would pass 
by, and he would call me in to help him choose 
some goods to make a sarong or a jacket. 

As we were picking out the goods the next day, 
according to plan, an old lady came from the rear 
of the store, dressed in the clothes of one who 
has made a pilgrimage to Mecca. She asked me, 
"What do you want?" 

I replied, "Some goods to make pajamas. If I 
buy goods enough for two pairs of pajamas, who 
wil. sew them for me?" 

She quickly answered, *My daughter Sahara." 

"Is this your daughter?" I asked, turning to- 
ward the girl at the sewing machine. 

“Yes,” she said. 

Sahara glanced at me, and I saw two beautiful 
black eyes with curled eyelashes. She had long 
silky hair, almost jet-black. 

The mother addressed her daughter in Sun- 
danese. When I heard this I asked, “Are you 
Sundanese?” and began to converse in that 
language. The mother offered me a cup of coffee 
and we chatted. She wanted to know where I 
had learned to speak Sundanese so well. I told 
her I had spent many years in Java. 

During this time Sahara just sat, smiling at 
me. Custom had forbidden her to speak. Finally 
I asked her mother if Sahara could speak Sun- 
danese fluently. I found that she couldn't, for 
she was born in Sumatra. 

I returned to the club, my heart full of joy. 
That night I had a terrible dream of seeing Sahara 
clawed by a tiger. I couldn't go to sleep again. 
Next morning I hurried to the dry goods store, 
with fear in my heart. But there was Sahara in 
front of the sewing machine, finishing my pajamas. 

Sahara's mother wanted to know how long I 
had been living in this town, and if I knew many 
people. She inquired about my work and where 
I ate. So I told her about my job at the club, and 
that I cooked for myself, although I didn't have 
much time. “Can you tell me where I can board ?" 
I asked. TE | 
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*Oh, if you care to, we should be happy to 
have you eat your meals here!” 

This meant that I could see Sahara every day. 
She would cook my meals, for in Sumatra all 
girls over thirteen are given free rein in the home 
in regard to housekeeping, to help prepare them 
for the day they marry. 

The next day I began to take my meals there. 
Sahara seemed to like me; and as the months went 
by, her mother treated me more and more like her 
own son. Three months later I learned that the 
Ringling Brothers’ Circus was coming to town. 
After getting permission to take Sahara to the 
circus, I found an elderly lady to chaperon us. 
according to custom. It was the first time that I 
had been Sahara's escort, and the first time that 
I saw a circus.  . 

One night I spoke to Sahara’s mother and 
told her that I would be the happiest man in the 
world if she would accept me for her son-in-law. 
She stared at me for several seconds and then 
smiled and said, “Son, you have lived with me 
for four months, and I have watched you closely 
during all that time. You are a good boy and a 
hard worker. I would be very happy to have you 
as my son-in-law, but first I must ask my husband. 
Also you should write to your parents and get 
their permission.” I answered, “Since my father 
is dead and my mother lives many miles from here, 
I feel that you and your husband are my parents." 
When I said that, I could see tears form in her 
eyes, and I knew then that she really liked me as 
much as one of her own children. “All right, son," 
she said. “If my husband agrees, you can be 
pledged tomorrow." 

Next morning Sahara's mother said her hus- 
band had agreed to the marriage. Because I didn't 
have much money at this time, the marriage was 
to take place in three months. From that time on 
I worked hard and saved all my money. 


An Unhappy Farewell 


One day about a month before the appointed 
day Sahara told me that she and her family were 
going to visit friends in the next village for about 
a week, but as soon as they returned, all the plans 
for the wedding could be made. Every afternoon 
after they had gone, I would come down and sit 
on the bench in front of the store. I was getting 
very lonely waiting for them to come back. About 
a week after they had left, I was sitting on the 
bench gazing into the distance, when I saw Sahara 
and her family walking down the road toward 
the store. At last, I thought, they have come. I 
was very happy. As they came nearer, I noticed an 
old man walking with Sahara, but I didn't think 
anything about it, because he looked like her 
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grandfather. As they entered the gate, | went out 
to greet them. Her father just gave me a funny 
look and hurried into the house. What is wrong, 
I thought. Did I do something to displease him? 
I also noticed a queer expression on Sahara's 
face and on her mother's face. Sahara made some 
coffee, so we sat and drank it and talked about 
their trip. I could feel inside me that something 
was wrong, yet I didn't dare ask what it was. 

One by one, they got up and went to their 
rooms, until only Sahara's mother and l were 
left. As she got up, I said, “Mother, who is that 
old man with Sahara? Is he her grandfather ?” 
She turned around and stared at me for several 
minutes, then answered slowly and sadly, “No, 
son, he is her husband.” The strength seemed to 
flow out of my body, and I had to sit down. As 
if I couldn’t believe my ears, I said, “He is her 
husband?" She came over and sat down next to 
me, and said, “I’m sorry, son, but it was her 
father's wish, not mine nor Sahara's. Although 
he is old, he is also rich and will make her a good 
husband." There was nothing I could say, so I 
just forced a smile. | 

I got up and went back to the place where I 
worked without saying a word. That night I 
couldn't sleep. I kept thinking: "She's already 
married." I finally thought, "I'd better tell her PH 
eat my meals somewhere else, before she tells 
me I must." 

Next morning, over a cup of coffee, Sahara's 
mother said understandingly, “All right. But I 
hope you won't go away with hurt feelings." 

So I asked, “Where is Sahara?" She said, "Io 
the kitchen." I went to the kitchen to see her. ! 
said, *Good-by, Sahara . . . Give me your hand." 
She gave me her hand, turning her face away with 
tears in her eyes, and said, "This is not my wish 
nor my doing. This is my father's wish." 

I left and went back to the Club but the next 
day I decided to leave this place. I wanted to see 
Sahara's face again for the last time. That eve- 
ning I sneaked up to her back yard and called 
quietly, *S-s-Sahara, come here." She heard, and 
when she saw me, she came out from the kitchen 
to me; and we sat on the bench and talked in a 
whisper. I said to her, “I’ve decided to leave town 
and want to wish you eternal happiness with your 
husband. I only wanted to say good-by." I kissed 
her. Then, as we shook hands, she screamed. 
Turning, I saw that her husband had come up 
in back of me unexpectedly and had a big stick 
raised up ready to hit me. I warded off the blow, 
and at the same time tripped him. 

When he fell he called out, “Thief, thief!" so 
that when I reached the street all the neighbors 
surrounded me and began to beat me. By the 
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time a policeman arrived, I was covered with ^ back to Singapore. My friend tried to keep me 
blood and my clothes were all torn and dirty. The with him on this Muslim work. But I still wanted 
policeman took me to a police-station and locked ^ to see the world, and after a few days I left him. 
| me up. The next morning at the trial the judge I gota job as a sailor on a ship belonging to the 

— dismissed the case but said I must serve fourteen Blue Funnel Line. I went to Australia and re- 
-= days in jail for entering a back yard, which was turned to Singapore. The round trip took forty 


m 


- . against the law. days. I made this voyage twice and then left for 





. Seeing the World 


I decided to go to Singapore. In two days ] 
reached this big city. Near to Jobnson's pier, 
where we landed, was a high building ef seven 
stories. I took a rickshaw, and went to a lodging 
place called a shah-house, which was located at 
Jalan Pinang. I was told that if I paid two dol- 
lars, I could remain two months. 

From the beginning I liked Singapore. In the 
evening I would go to a place of amusement called 
"New World." Here were a Malayan Theater, 
a Chinese stage, moving pictures, lottery, boxing, 
roller-skating, bands, flying horses, shooting gal- 
leries, magicians and cabarets. 

The time went by and at last I had used up 
all my money. One night as I sat down on the 
‘porch of the shah-house the Arab named Abraham, 
who owned the house, came out. “Don’t worry," 
he said. "I will give you work." He told me I was 
to go every morning to Johnson's pier, meet the 
incoming boats, and secure customers for the 

 Shah-house. For each one I would receive twenty 
cents and in addition I had free food and room. 

I stayed in the house of Abraham for two 
years. Then one day a man I knew arrived from 
Sumatra to collect money to build up the Mosque 
and he asked me to go with him. We went from 
Singapore on a boat to a place called Pulau Sambu. 
When I came over there, I looked for the leaders 
of the workers in the oil-refining industry, most 
of whom were Muslim. I explained who we were, 
and I lectured in Arabic and translated into the 
language of the people, which was Malav. We 
collected the money from them. The next place 
was Malacca. In Seramban I had trouble. While 
we were lecturing, the people started disagreeing 
with us, as there were two parties — the old 
group and the ycung group. They caught me and 
beat me up and tied my hands. My friend ran to 
call the police. When the police arrived they un- 
tied me and took me to the Raja's house. His 
name was Tanku Mahmud. Usually any one who 
comes into the presence of the Raja sits cn the 
floor. However, when the Raja heard I canie from 
the Menangkabau district, he said, "Sit on the 
chair. Yot are just the same as I. My people origi- 
nally came from Menangkabau.” I explained mat- 
ters to the Raja and he gave me some money. 

We went through Thailand. Then we went 
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a month, and finally secured a job with another 
beat of the same line. This was a cargo ship but 
took a group of pilgrims to Mecca. I acted as 
interpreter for the many different East Indian 
dialects. For eight months I made these trips. 

Once a boat I was on stopped at Marseilles, 
France, and then headed toward Boston. It was 
February and I was quite worried, for I had never 
experienced cold except when I opened the re- 
frigerator door and my breath would suddenly 
become short. My friends did not ease my fright, 
but exaggerated various things about the coldness. 
At Boston I stayed in the kitchen all day, fearing 
everything. But finally, toward evening, I slowly 
crawled up to the deck, holding my chest and 
breathing heavily. The sailors copied me and held 
their chests too. But finally they told me about 
the warm clothing that I could buy, and that 
greatly eased my mind. 

As we neared New York, the skyscrapers were 
all lit, thousands of lights flickering. To me it 
locked like thousands of pigeon houses. I told this 
to some sailors, and they laughed heartily. 

When we left New York, we came near the 
Statue of Liberty. All of the crew were up on 
deck, and they said, “Give a salute to the Statue.” 

I said, "No — why do I have to salute a 
statue ?” 

“Tt is bad luck for all of us if you do not salute, 
for you are new, and this is the first time that you 
are seeing it,” they explained. 

I saluted as I was told. 

Later I became a mess boy on board a ship 
sailing from Shanghai to Japan, Hawaii and Los 
Angeles. At Los Angeles we were paid, and my 
pay was $45. Somehow, I didn’t like that city, so 
I bought a bus ticket to New York. It cost $35. 


Lost in New York 


Oh, how poor I was — but there was a friend 
of mine in Brooklyn, so when the bus pulled into 
New York, I went to him. This friend was a 
student. He worked in a restaurant three times a 
week, and received $6 for the work. He went to 
school the rest of the week. 

After resting for a few days I went to the 
2nd Avenue Employment Bureau. I was there at 
eight in the morning, but I had to wait until one 
for the man to tell me there was a job at West 
222nd Street. With the dime given me by my 
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friend, I took the elevated and got off at 222nd 
Street. I looked for the address for an hour and 2° 
halt, but could not find it. I finally asked some one, 
and he said I was'at Fast 222nd Street. 

Again I was on the elevated, retracing my 
steps to West 222nd Street. But the proprietor 
said gruffly that he didn't need me any more, for 
it was now 5 P.M. and he wanted help at 2 p.m. 

I was very disgusted, hungry, and became a 
little dizzy. And I had no money to get home. 

I told a policeman and he gave me a dime to 
get back. The fare to Brooklyn was five cents, so 
with the other nickel, I bought a bar of candy. 

With this, I boarded the subway, carefully 
watching for Canal Street. The train didn't Stop 
there, so with a transfer I went back again. Each 
time it was the same, so at last I got off and went 
to the street, where it was the tail-end of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. I had to cross the Bridge to get 
home, so I walked across it. 

1 finally reached home, and my friend opened 
the door, grinning, rubbing his hands together, 
saying, "Where's the money ?" 

I couldn't say anvthing, for I was too disap- 
pointed and tired. 

The rest of the night he wouldn't let me sleep, 


but heckled me about my stupidity. 


-The next day he gave me another dime. I 
wasn't going to spenc the dime so I walked from 
Brooklyn to the Employment Bureau. A jeb was 
given me in another restaurant. It paid $6 for six 
and a half days' work. I went there and was set 
to washing a great pile of dishes. After washing 
the glasses, I had to put them away. They were 
put in a large tray, and I balanced it on my left 
hand. Gradually as the glasses were taken cff, the 
tray became unbalanced, and the remaining two 


_ trays fell, and all the glasses were broken. 


_ I was fired! The proprietor paid me $1 for a 
half day’s work, but there were $20 damages. 
_. From a dishwasher I became a short-order 


cook, and then a full-fledged cook. 


* 


I got a job as a cook on board a ship from 
New York to Houston, Texas. At that time there 
was a strike between longshoremen and the ship- 
crew, and.therefore I bad to get off. I was pzid for 
the two weeks' work. 

Apples were cheap then, so I bought many 
apples for fifteen cents, and lived on them for five 
days. My rent was up after three days, and I had 
to get out. I decided to walk to Galveston. There 
were peanut-sellers on the roads in Texas. I asked 
a girl for some peanuts, and she gave me her 
lunch of ham sandwiches, and let me drink all her 
water. I was very grateful. 

Two Spanish boys gave me a ride, and I 
arrived at Galveston at midnight. I still continued 
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to walk all night; and the next day I asked a 
colored man for some money. With the money I 
bought two loaves of bread. 

Before nightfall I found a fruit train not in 
use, so I went there with my bread. I used one 
loaf as a pillow and I tried to sleep; I itched all 
night, although I was very tired from the long 
walk. On awakening the next morning I found 
my face swollen with ant bites, and my bread full 
of holes. The ants had beaten me to my meal. 

There were some hospitable colored people who 
let me stay with them for three days. During this 
time I wrote to my friend in New York for help. 


The Crisis Is Past 


When I came back to New York again, I be- 
came critically ill with pneumonia. They put me in 
an oxygen tent. I prayed twice a day, and asked 
God how he worked things out for different peo- 
ple. I wanted to know whether he was a God of 
Justice, and why I had to suffer so much in this 
world. I would reminisce about my youth and 
my vagabond life, and would revolt against the 
whole thing. It was a daily struggle, for one day 
I would feel better, and the next day was the same 
thing. On better days I would repent my evil 
thoughts, and when I would be ill again, the same 
revolting feeling came back. When feeling better 
I would read and draw a little. 

There was another crisis, and this time the 


doctor and every one thought I would die. I was ` 


delirious, and could see my friend in a fog, but 
I could not speak to him. Seeing that I was weak- 


ening fast, my friend took my hand and asked me: 


for forgiveness. He had not done anything wrong 


toward me, but it was a custom of my country to` 
ask for forgiveness for any unintentional mis- 
understandings or ill-feelings that might have. 


arisen during the association. 


My last request to him was that I wanted my 


body buried and not cremated. He collected $180 
from friends, and assured me of proper burial. 


After this assurance I did not want to die, but - 


to live. A transfusion was given to me, and I 


gradually grew stronger. I sat up in bed; then T. 


was able to sit in a wheel chair. I got along won- 
derfully, drawing in my wheel chair, and gaining 
weight. But this could not last forever, and I 
wondered what I was going to do after dismissal. 

I was given home relief under the social serv- 
ice, which was $29 plus room. Fortunately I knew 
another Malayan, so I cooked and kept house for 
him. I got stronger and stronger, and one day ap- 
plied for a teaching job, and was accepted. Now 
I am well, teaching Malay, and for the first time, 
am realizing the White Man's Way through his 
educational system and method. 
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Chitrai the Untouchable 


millions who for centuries remained out- 


C HITRAI WAS AN UNTOUCHABLE ; one of those 
side the privileged circle of the Hindu caste 


` system with nc hope of redemption until Mahatma 


Gandhi inaugurated his campaign for their uplift 
a quarter of a century ago. Not all untouchables, 
however, are alike even in that downtrodden 
world. There is rung upon rung on their social 
ladder, each with its own rigid and unalterable 
code of customs and practices. Chitrai ranked 
fairly high in his tribe, though precisely where 
he and his family fitted into the scheme of things 
I was never able to gather. 

I am by birth à Brahman. But like many 
Hindus who are educated and have traveled, I 
dropped long ago all caste distinctions, and such 
restrictions as untouchability have never had any 
meaning for me. For about eight years Chitrai 
worked for me, looking after my food, my clothes 
and such little money as I had. His cooking was 
indifferent, though he learned to make a good 
curry; but beneath an unprepossessing exterior I 
discovered a gentle, tolerant soul with a-rare fund 
of honesty. 

When Chitrai first came to me in search of a 
job in Madras, I accepted him at once as my 
personal servant. What appealed to me in him 
that I should have chosen him in preference to 
many others, I cannot say. He was small, bow- 


legged and asthmatic. No one else would employ 


him because he looked so obviously incompetent. 

As a child Chitrai had gone to a Buddhist 
school and become a Buddhist, His brother went 
to a Christian school and turned Catholic. The 
mother remained an untouchable, but subscribing 
to many Hindu beliefs. They all lived together in 
the same cottage, until his brother married and 
set up a little home for himself and his wife. 


I TRUSTED Curtrat almost implicitly from the 
day he came to me, He wrote down his purchases 
laboriously in his quaint English, and for a couple 
of months I went through his accounts— 8 cents 
(in Indian money) for “timitos,” 6 cents for 
"pititos," while two "ags" would make my “om- 
lit." Occasionally I would get stuck over a word 
(though "anyens" was easy enough) unless I 
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could summon my memory of that day's lunch or 
dinner. Finally, I said to him: “I don't want to see 
your accounts as long as I know there is money 
enough to take me through the month." I was 
earning then about thirty dollars a month and he 
got six, besides his food and clothes. l 

Chitrai had a simple but comprehensive phi- 
losophy of life which he expounded to me with 
great earnestness, serving my food. He said : “God 
is on the top of every tree. He hears everything, 
He sees everything. So we must be honest and 
never tell a lie.".I had no reason to believe that 
he ever deviated from that rule of conduct during 
all the years he was with me: 

Only once did he have a lapse. I had sent him 
to Benares to a brother of mine, to work for him 
for a season. One morning, outside my room was 
a peculiar wail, which in that part of India is 
associated with death. I opened the door, to find 
Chitrai's mother in terrible distress. 

- "What's the matter?” T said. 

“Chitrai is dead," she sobbed, pushing a card 
into my hand. 

Written in Tamil was one sentence: "Chitra 
reached the feet of God yesterday one o'clock." 

“Was he so ill?" I asked. 

“No,” she said, “only last week I had a card 
saying he would be back in Madras in the summer. 
And I had found such a nice wife for him.” ~~ 

She produced that other card. I saw at ónce 
that both were written by Chitrai himself. 

“Who wrote this?" I said to her, handing back 
the announcement of his death. 

“T'don’t know. It came from Benares.” ` 

“Surely, 'Chitrai could: not write it from 
Heaven, could he? Go home now." I added, “and 
come back tonight. I shall telegraph my brother." 

My brother's reply came promptly : "Chitrai i is 
fine," 

Later imde: Chitrai returned to me in 
Madras and explained, when I pointed out to 
him God was bound to have noted against him 
that lie of his, that he had not wanted to mdtry 
the girl of his mother’s choice. He didn’t, in fact, 
want to marry at all. Back home, however he 
couldn’t resist for long the pressure of the family. 
He finally acquiesced in his mother’s decision, 
partly because he felt God, might take a ‘more 
lenient view of his fall from rectitude if he made 
up for the anguish he had caused her. 
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ALL OF OUR SZRIOUS TALZ occur:td over my 


meals. One daz I said to him: “Chi-rai, do you. 


know Mahatmz Gandhi is in Madras * 
“Yes,” he said, "he is a gr2at maa " 
“And do you know why Łe is here?" 
“No,” E 
“You don't know? Hs wants all -he Hindu 


temples thrown open to the unzoucaabEs. Will not 


that be a woncerful thing ?" 

He looked thoughtful Dut t nirapressed. "I go 
to the temple on big festive deys ever now," he 
said after a waile. “No one krows whet my caste 
is” He didn’: think much cf that təm in the 
campaign for the abolition of rntcuchability. 

“What wod vou have hira do?" I said. 

He couldn't sav, and for the momen was silent. 

Weeks later he opened the converzation. He 
knew l was engaged in organizing tr:ie unions, 
because batches of workers wculd ga-aer in my 
room on Sundays to talk things over 

"My uncle’s son has such a hari life,” he 
began. "He wo-ks in a suburb of Medras in a 
tannery; no hokdzys, very loa wage. and such 
terrible conditions. He has to stard ir. a strong, 
stcelly liquid aid use a sharp instrament for 
cleaning the skins. His hands anc fert are cov- 
ered with sores, but he can do nothing about it." 

“Can we go -o see him zt werk?” I asked him. 

"Yes, but ycu mustn't seer to nozze cr talk 
to him. His employer will -hink it is Fe who has 
brought you and will dismiss him. It's not easy 
to get another job." 

So we went :o the tannery. Tanneri2s at that 
time were outsid2 the scope of the Factories Act, 
sinze they were not run on power, anc therefore 
were not liable zc regulation. No trade tx ion could 
be organized, since the employer was quite willing 
to close down the tannery. The l2ather trade wasn't 
doing too well ir those days. 

That night, | said to Chitrzi: “W2 must do 
something about waat we saw tocay. After all, 
the workers in the tanneries arz all yot1 people." 

"What can we Zo?" said Caitzzi. 

“Supposing.” I said, “you brought your cousin 
to me one night; he could teil m= all his z ifficulties 
and I would write adout them in the pavers.” 

Chitrai nodded tis head in assent, Te scheme 
seemed to worx. A press campaign vas begun 
and fortunately the problems cf che tarmers (all 
untouchables, sinze no Hindu caste worxer would 
accept employment :n the leathz- indus-—y) were 
later included in Mr. Gandki’s mcvement for the 
emancipation ot the untouchatles. 


ONE DAY THE EREAK CAME. Chitrzi saw me 
destroying many old papers. "Are you gcing any- 
where?" he asked. 
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"Chitrai," I said, "I am reluctant to tell you 
that ] have taken a newspaper job in Delhi. And 
I'm sorry I cannot take you, because you have a 
wife and I must not break up your home.” 

“J see that," he answered simply, "but I don't 
want to work for any one else hereafter." 

"But you must live, Chitrai." , 

“Then help me. Give me-fifty rupees [about fif- 
teen collars] to start a little business selling ciga- 
rettes, matches, sweets and toys.” 

“Wes. start at once," I said. 

I found him a small place in the bazar and 
Chitrei became a shopkeeper—or so we thought. 

Three days later he came to see me. 

Disaster was written on his face. 

"Well?" 

“T have been a fool," he murmured. “T did not 
start -he shop. I thought I would make more 
money in another way.” 

A tragic story he told me. When he married, 
he had borrowed (without my knowledge, because 
he was afraid I would be angry) fifty rupees for 
feeding his caste people. The rate of interest, I 
worked out, was precisely 371% per cent. 

So now Chitrai had argued to himself, if he 
too could become a money-lender, it would pay 
far better than any shop. His first day landed him 
in irreirievable ruin. He had lent all the money— 
the whole fifty rupees—to a man he thought he 
knew; but the man had disappeared, leaving no 
trace zt all. 

"Haven't you a receipt, or his address — 
anything, the name of some one who knew him?" 

UN," 

“What a terrible fool you are, Chitrai!" I said 
impatiently. We realized he wouldn't do as a 
money-lender. 

I g»t him another job in a soap factory as an 
itinerant salesman. Last year, on a visit to Madras, 
Chitrai was my first caller. He had visibly aged. 

“You are beginning to look old,” I said. 

"I am doing fine,” he replied. "I earn more 
than fifty rupees a month. Look at this bicycle: 
itis mine". 

“Any money-lending, Chitrai?" I asked. 

He smiled sheepishly. “No,” he said. "But I 
have bcught this silk: scarf for myself"—pointing 
zo a pirk one thrown across his shoulder—“and a 
silk sar: for my wife." 

Nor had Chitrai come empty-handed. Tucked 
on the back of his bicycle was a basket of oranges 
and baranas and a lovely jasmine garland. They 
were for me. 

To ask their price would have been a terrible 
insult. 1 accepted the gift gratefully. Chitrai's en- 
during ioyalty and affection I cherish as a precious 
thing ir. my life. 
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^ THE INDIAN SOCIAL 
© STRUCTURE  , sa wen 


Editors Note: This is the third of a series of six 
articles drawn from Jawaharlal Nehru's forth- 
coming book, The Discovery of India. 


LMOST EVERY ONE who knows anything at all 
about India has heard of the caste system; 


almost every outsider and many people in 
India condemn it or criticize it as a whole. Prob- 
ably there is hardly any one left even in India 
who approves of it in all its present ramifications 
and developments, though there are undoubtedly 
many still who accept its basic theory and large 
numbers of Hindus adhere to it in their lives. 
The average European, or an Indian who is allied 
to him in thought and approach, thinks of caste 
as just a petrifaction of classes, an ingenious 
method to preserve a certain hierarchy of classes, 
to keep the upper classes permanently at the top 
and the lower ones permanently at the bottom of 
the scale. There ts truth in that, and in its origin 
it was probably a device to keep the Aryan con- 
querors apart from and above the conquered 
peoples. 

Yet that is only a part of the truth and it does 
not explain. the power and cohesiveness of the 
caste system and the way it has lasted down to 
our present day. It survived not only the powerful 
impact of Buddhism and many centuries of Af- 
ghan and Mogul rule and the spread of Islam, 
but also the strenuous efforts of innumerable 
Hindu reformers who raised their voices against 
it. It is only today that it is seriously threatened 
and its very basis has been attacked. That is not 
chiefly because of some powerful urge to reform 
itself which has arisen in Hindu society, though 
such urge is undoubtedly present, nor is it because 
of ideas from the West, though such ideas have 
certainly exerted their influence. The change that 
is taking place before our eyes is due essentially to 
basic economic changes which have shaken up the 
whole fabric of Indian society and are likely to 
upset it completely. Conditions of life have changed 
and thought-patterns are changing so much that 
it seems impossible for the caste system to endure. 

What will take its place is more than I can 
say, for something much more than the caste 
system is at stake. The conflict is between two 
approaches to the problem of social organization, 
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which are diametrically opposed to each other: 
the old Hindu conception of the group being the 
basic unit of organization, and the excessive indi- 
vidualism of the West, emphasizing the individual 
above the group. It has ceased to be a question 
of whether we like caste or dislike it. Changes are 
taking place in spite of our likes and dislikes, But ' 
it is certainly in our power to mold these changes 
and direct them, so that we can tzke full advantage 
of the character and genius of the Indian people 
as a whole, which have been so evident in the 


‘ cohesiveness and stability of the social organiza- 


tion they built up. 

It becomes desirable therefore to examine and 
understand the old Indian social structure which 
has so powerfully influenced our people. This 
structure was based on three concepts: the auton- 
omous village community, caste and the joint 
family system. In all these three it is the group 
that counts: the individual has & secondary place. 


Village Self-Government 


There is an old book, of the tenth century, 
which gives us some idea of Indian polity as it . 
was conceived prior to the Turkish and Afghan 
invasions. This is the Ntttsara, the Science of 
Polity, by Shukracharya. The village panchayat 
or elected council had large powers, both execu- 
tive and judicial, and its members were treated 
with the greatest respect by the king's officers. 
Land was distributed by this panchayat, which 
also collected taxes out of the produce and paid 
the government's share on behalf of the village. 
Over a number of these village councils there was 
a larger panchayat or council to supervise and 
interfere if necessary. In the larger towns there 
were many artisans and merchants, and craít 
guilds, mercantile associations and banking cor- 
porations were formed. Each of these controlled 
its own domestic affairs. All this information is 
very fragmentary but it does appear from this 
and many other sources that there was a wide- 
spread system of self-government in towns and 


` villages and the central government seldom inter- 


fered, so long as its quota of taxes was paid. Cus- 
tomary law was strong and the political or mili- 
tary power seldom interfered with rights based 
on custom. But changing times and conflicts, as 
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wel! as the increasing centralizaticn of govern- 
ment, slowly but progressively lessered tke respect 
given to customary law. The villaze self-governing 
community, however, continuec. Its break-up 
began only under British rule. 


The Caste System : 


In the ancient days when Indc-Aryan culture 
first tock snape, religion had tc provide for the 
needs of men who were as far removed from each 
other in civilizatiom and intellectual and spiritual 
developmen: as it is possible to conceive. There 


were primitive forest-dwellers, fetishists, totem- 


worshipers and- tke believers in every kind of 
superstition, and there were thcse who attained 
the highest flights of spiritual thought In be- 
tween, there was every shade and gracation of 
belief and practice. While the highest “orms of 
thought were pursced by some, t1ese were wholly 
beyond the reach cf. many. As social lie grew, 
cer-ain.uniformities of belief spread, but, even so, 
ma-y differences, caltural and tenperamental, re- 
mala2ed. The Indo-Aryan approach was to avoid 
the-forcible suppression of any belief or the de- 
struction of any claim. Each group was left free 
to work out its ideas along the plane cf its mental 
development.and ur-cerstanding. Assimilation was 
attempted but there was no denial or suporession. 
A similar and even more diffizult problem had 

to be faced in social crganization : how.to combine 
these utterly differeat groups in cne socia system, 
eact group .coopereting with'the. whole and yet 
retaining its own itéedom to: live its own: life and 
develop itself. In a sense — thouga tke comparison 
is far-fetched — tis maybe compared: to the 
numerous minority.problems.of tcdav whith afflict 
. so many countries and:are still fer frem solution. 
The United States cf America solve their minority 
problems; more or less, by trying to axe every 
citizen .a : 100 per cent American. They make 
every one conform xo à certain trpe. Other coun- 
tries, with a longé- and more comolicated past, 
are not so favorably situated. Even Carada has 
its strong race-, rel gion- and larguage-conscious 
French group. In Europe the barriers ar2 higher 
and deeper. And yet all this appliss to Europeans, 
or those who have.spread from Ercrope; people 
who have a certat ‘common Background and 
similarity of culture: Where-non-Europeans come 
in, they do not fit this pattern. Ir the United 
Staces Negroes, although they may be 100 per 


cent American, are a:race apart, deprived of many 


oppzrtunities and privileges. There are innumer- 
able worse examples elsewhere. Cnly Soviet Rus- 
sia is said to have solved. its prcblem of nation- 
abties and minoritiss by" Tane xd S called 
a -mtilti-national State: © +7" F 
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If these difficulties and problems pursue us 
even tcday with all our knowledge and progress, 
how much harder they must have been in the 
ancient days when the Indo-Aryans were evolv- 
ing the.r civilization and social structure in a land 
Tull of variety and different types of human beings. . 
The normal way to deal with these problems then - 
and later was to exterminate or enslave the con- 
juered populations. This way was not followed in 
India but it is clear that every precaution was 
-aken to perpetuate the superior position of the 
apper groups. Having insured that superiority, a 
xind of multiple-community State was built up, | 
-n whica, within certain limits and subject to some 
zeneral rules, freedom was given to each group 
-o follcw its avocation and live its own life in 
accordance with its own customs or desires. The 
only real restriction was that it must not interfere 


¿Dr come into conflict with another group. This 


was a flexible and expanding system, for new 
groups -could always be formed either by .new- 
comers. or by dissident members of an old group, 
provided they were .numerous enough to do so. 
Within.each group there was.equality and democ- 
-acy ard the elected leaders guided it and fre- 
quently consulted the entire group whenever any 
zmportant question arose. 

These groups were almost always. functional, 
each specializing in a particular trade or craft. 
They. became thus some kind of trade unions, or 
zraft-gvilds. There was a strong sense.of solidarity 
within 2aca, which not only protected the group 
but sheltered and helped an individual member 
who goz into trouble or was in economic distress. 
The functions of each group or caste were: re- 
lated to the functions of other castes, and the, idea 
was that :f each group functioned successfully 
within its' own. framework, then society asi a 
whole worked harmoniously. Over.and above this; 
= strong and fairly successful attempt was made 
*o create a common national bond; which would 
zold all these groups together — the sense of.a 
common culture, common traditions, common 


'Zeroes znd saints, and a common land to the four 


corners of which people went on pilgrimage. This 
-ational bond was of course very different from 
-resent-day nationalism; it was weak politically 
zut, socially and culturally, it was strong. Because 
cf its political lack of'cohesiveness it facilitated 
reign torquest ; because of its social strength’ it 
ade recovery easy, as well as assimilation of new 
elements. It had so many heeds that they could 
-zot be zut off and they survived puc and 
Cisaster. ~ 
Thus caste was a graii aet based on 
services arid functions. It was meant to be an 'all- 
ticlusive order without any common dogma ‘arid 
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allowing the fullest latitude to each group. Withir 
its wide fold there were monogamy, polygamy 
and celibacy ; they were all tolerated, just as other 
customs, beliefs and practices were tolerated. Life 
was to be maintained at all levels. No minority 
need submit to a majority, for it could always 
form a separate autonomous group, the only test 
being: is it a distinctive group large enough to 
function as such. Between two groups there could 
be any amount of variation of race, religion, colo:. 
culture and intellectual development. 

An individual was only considered as a mem- 
ber of a group; he could do anything he liked so 
long as he did not interfere with the functioning 
of the group. He had no right to upset that func- 
tioning, but it he was strong enough and could 
gather enough supporters, it was open to him to 
form another group. If he could not fit in with 
any group, that meant that he was out of joint so 
far as the social activities of the world were con- 
cerned. He could then become a sannyast who had 
renounced caste, every group and the world. of 
activity, and could wander about and do what he 
liked. 

Tt must be remembered that while the Indian 
social tendency was to subordinate the individual 
to the claims of the group and society, religious 
thought and spiritual seeking has always empha- 
sized the individual. Social reformers who criti- 
cized or condemned the caste system were usually 
religious reformers and their main argument was 
that the divisions of the caste system came in the 
way of spiritual development and of that intense 
individualism to which religion pointed.  Bud- 
dhism was a departure from the group-caste ideal 
towards some kind of individualism as well as 


universalism. But this individualism became asso- 


ciated with a withdrawal from normal social ac- 
tivities. It offered no effective alternative social 


structure to caste, and so caste continued then and > 


[aet 
. What were the main castes? If we leave out 
for a moment those who were considered outside 


the pale of caste, the untouchables, there were 


the Brahmans the priests, teachers, intellectuals ; 
the Kshatriyas or the rulers, and warriors ;. the 
Vaisyas or merchants, traders, bankers, etc. ; and 
the Sudras. who were the agricultural and other 
workers. Probably the only closely knit and ex- 
clusive caste was that of the Brahmans. The 
Kshatriyas were frequently adding to their num- 
bers both from foreign incoming elements and 
others in the country who rose to power and 
authority. Fhe Vaisyas were chiefly traders. and 
bankers and also engaged in a. number of other 
professions. The main occupations of the Sudras 
were cultivation and domestic service. There was 
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always a continuous process of new castes being 
formed, as new occupations developed and for 
other reasons, and older castes were always trying 
to go up in the social scale. These processes have 
continued to our day. Some of the lower castes 
suddenly take to wearing the sacred thread which 
is supposed to be reserved for the upper castes. 
All this really made little difference as each caste 
continued to function in its own ambit and pur- 
sued its own trade or occupation. It was merely 
a question of prestige. Occasionally, men of the 
lower classes attained to positions of power and au- 
thority in the State, but this was very exceptional. 

The organization of society being. generally 
speaking, non- competitive and non-acquisitive, 
these divisions into castes did not make as much 
difference as they might otherwise have done. The 
Brahman at the top, proud of his intellect and 
learning and respected by others, seldom had much 
in the way of worldly possessions. ‘The merchant, 
prosperous and rich, had no very high standing 
in society as a whole. 

The vast majority of the population consisted 
of the agriculturists. There was no landlord sys- 
tem, nor was there any peasant proprietorship. 
It is difficult to say who owned the land in law; 
there was nothing like the present doctrine of 
ownership. The cultivator had the right to till 
his land and the only real question was as to the 
distribution of the produce of the land. Tbe major 
share went to the cultivator, the king or the State 
took a share (usually one sixth), and every func- 
tional group in the village which served the people 
in any way, had its share — the Brahman priest 
and teacher, the merchant, the blacksmith, the 
carpenter, the cobbler, the potter, the builder, the 
barber, the scavenger, etc. Thus, in a sense, every 
group from the State to the scavenger was a 
shareholder in the produce, 

.The idea of ceremonial purity has been « EX- 
traordinarily strong among the Hindus. This has 
led to one good consequence and many bad ones. 
The good one is bodily cleanliness. À daily bath 
has always been an essential feature of a Hindu’s 
life including most of the depressed classes. It 
was from India that this habit spread to England 
and elsewhere. The average Hindu, and even the 
poorest peasant, takes some pride in his shining 
pots and pans. This, sense of cleanliness is not 
scientific and the man who bathes twice a day 
will unhesitatingly drink. water that is unclean 
and full of germs, Nor is it corporate, at any rate 
now. The individual will keep his own hut fairly 
clean but throw all the rubbish in the village street 
in front of his neighbor’s house. . 

The evil consequence of ceremonial purity. was 
a growth of exclusiveness, touch-me-notism, and 
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of not eating end drinxing wit peop of other 
castes. This grew to fantastic lengths troknown in 
any other part of tke world. It also led -o certain 
classes being considerec untouckable because they 
had the misfortune to do some xinds cf essential 
work which were considered unclean. The prac- 
tice of normally feeding witk one's —wn caste 
people spread to all castes. It 5ecame. a sign of 
sozial status and the lower castes stuck -o it even 
more rigidly than some of the higher anes. This 
practice is breaking up ncw among -he higher 
castes but it still continues among these lower 
castes, including the depressed classes. 

If interdining was taboo, much mere so was 
intermarriage between castes. Some mixed mar- 
rizges inevitably took place bui on the whole it 
is extreordinary how each casts kept tc itself and 
propagated its own kind. The contiraation of 
racial identity through long zges is a3 illusion 
and yet the caste system m lrdia has to some 
extent managec to preserve distinctive tzpes, espe- 
cially among tlie hizher castes. 

Some groups ar the bottom of the scale are 
sometimes referred zo as oucsid= the caste groups. 
As a matter of fac: no group, not ev-n the un- 
touchables, are outside the framework of the 
caste system. The depressed classe3 ard the un- 
- touchables form their own cas-es and vave their 
caste councils for settling their own actairs. But 
many of these have been made tc suffer cruelly by 
extluding them from the ccmmon villzze life. 


The Joint Family 


The third special feature 52 the dd Indian 
social structure was the joint family -vhere all 
the members were joint share-s ir the common 
property and inheritance went by survivorship. 
The father or some other elder was th: head but 
he functioned as a manager, ard not as the old 
Roman pater familias. A division of prcperty was 
permitted tndez certain cireumstances and if the 
parties concerned so desired. The join- property 
was supposed to provide for the needs. 5f all the 
members of the family, workers or non-workers. 
Inevitably this meant a guaranteed mir mum for 
ell of them, rather than high rewards “or some. 
It was a kind of insurance for all inclucing even 
the subnormal and the physically or mentally de- 
Ecient. Thus while t3ere was security fo~ all, there 
was a certain leveling down cf the standard of 
service demanded as well as o? the rz:ompense 
given. Emphasis wes not laid cr: personal advan- 
tage or ambition but on the g-oup, tmt is the 
family's, advanzage. The fact af growiaz up and 
living in a large family mirimied the zzocentric 


attitude of the child and {enced to cevelop an 


aptitude for socialization. 
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All the three pillars of the Indian social struc- 
ture were thus based on the group and not on the 
indivicual. The aim was social security, stability 
and ccntinuance of the group, that is of society. 
Progress was not the aim and progress therefore 
had tc suffer. Within each group, whether this 
was tke village community, the particular caste, 
or the large joint family, there was a communal 
life shared together, a sense of equality and demo- 
cratic nethods, Even now caste panchayats func- 
tion democratically. The democratic way was not 
only well known but was a common way of 
fuctioring. Caste, with all its evils, kept up the 
democ-atic habit in-each group. 

The old Indian social structure had thus some 
virtues and indeed it could nct have lasted so long 
withott them. Behind it lay the philosophic ideal 
of Indian culture — the integration of man and the 
stress 5n goodness, beauty and truth rather than 
acquisitiveness. An attempt was made to prevent 
the joining together and concentration of honor, 
power and wealth. The duties of the individual 
and th= group were emphasized, not their rights. 

Th2 conception and practice of caste embodied 
the aristocratic ideal and was obviously opposed 
to democratic conceptions. It had its strong sense 
of noblesse oblige, provided people kept to their 
hereditary stations and did not challenge the es- 
tablished order. India's success and achievements 
were on the whole confined to the upper classes; 
those lower down in the scale had very few chances 
and their opportunitie$ were strictly limited. These 
upper classes were not small limited groups but 
large m numbers and there was a diffusion of 
power, authority and influence. Hence they car- 
ried or successfully for a very long period. But 
the ultimate weakness and failing of the caste 
system and the Indian social structure were that 


. they degraded a mass of human beings and gave 


them no opportunities to get out of that condition 
—educationally, culturally or economically. That 
degradation brought deterioration all along the 
line including in its scope even the upper classes. 
It led -o that petrifaction which became a domi- 
nant feature of India’s economy and life. The con- 
trasts between this social structure and those 
existin elsewhere in the past were not great, but 
with the changes all over the world during the 
past few generations they have become far more 
pronounced. In the context of society today, the 
caste system and much that goes with it are wholly 
incompatible, reactionary, restrictive, and barriers 
to progress. There can be no equality in status arid 
opportanity within its framework, nor can there be 
politica] democracy and much less economic de- 
mocracy. Between these two conceptions conflict 
is inhe-ent and only one of them can survive. 
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A Story 
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By TAO KIM HAI 


Translated by Ruth Barber 


his usefulness, and we should kill him. But 

my husband would never agree to it, and 
neither would I. Help yourself to betel again, 
honored sister, and I will tell you why. 

Yes, he’s getting quite old for a rooster, and he 
doesn’t perform his conjugal duties as he should. 
But there’s no question of killing him, nor even 
of giving his harem to a younger cock. In the 
first place, he’d fight until his crop was torn open 
rather than be deposed. He comes of fighting 
stock—see how long and sharp his spurs are, and 
how they curve. And in spite of his age, he’s still 
fast enough on his feet to defend his rights. His 
feet are his most aristocratic feature; notice how 
the scales grow in two straight lines like the Chi- 
nese mottoes on either side of a door, with not 
a sign of a feather between them. His mother was 
only an ordinary Cochin-China hen, but his sire 
was a real Cambodian fighting cock with I’ve no 
idea how many fights to his credit. But that’s 
neither here nor there; it’s not for his fighting 
blood that I value him. The truth is that he did 
me a great service five years ago. It’s thanks to 
my poor old rooster that I married the man I love. 

Five years ago, my husband lived next door 
to my parents. We were neighbors, but the dis- 
tance between us was immeasurable, unbridgeable. 
He had neither father nor mother; my father 
was the lyiruong (mayor) of the community. 
His house was a little hut built on date-palm posts, 
walled with bamboo and thatched with water- 
palm leaves; my house had four rows of carved 
teakwood columns, walls of whitewashed brick and 
a red-tiled roof. My father had twenty oxen and 
ten buffaloes, and a thousand acres of rice fields: 
he hadn’t even a patch of ground, and raised only a 
few chickens. To tell the truth, he was our ta-diên 
(tenant farmer). 


Y s QUITE RIGHT ; he has certainly outlived 
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Tenant or no, he was the handsomest young 
man, the best monochord player and the fastest 
rice planter of the whole district. You should have 
heard him play the monochord in those days; it 


. was enough to bring a goddess down from heaven. 


I've made him give up playing since we've been 
married, although I love music myself. It wasn't 
all because I was jealous of his monochord; I was 
afraid for his eyesight, too. Everybody says the 
monochord causes blindness, and the better the 
musician, the greater the danger. 

He was eighteen, and I was two years younger. 
We were in love, and our love was all the stronger 
because it was hopeless. An irresistible attraction 
drew me to him, in spite of his rough farm clothes 
and his unkempt hair. 

In his poultry yard a young cock with green 
and gold plumage and a blood-red comb lorded it 
over the admiring hens. He fought all the other 
cocks in the village, and gallantly refused the 
paddy and broken rice thrown to his little flock 
until his wives had eaten their fill. He was brave, 
and he was not at all bashful, either with the 
hens or before me. You would have said he took 
a wicked delight in making love to them in my 
presence. Then he would cock a glittering eye 
at me, and crow. 

One day his master and I were talking behind 
the bamboo hut, where we were safe from all in- 
discreet eyes. Suddenly we heard a loud “Ha, ha, 
ha!” We turned around in alarm; it was only the 
cock. My suitor threw a stick at him. He saw 
it coming and made a magnificent leap to one 
side, so that the stick only grazed his tail. Then 
with an indignant "Kut-kut-kut" he stalked off 
to rejoin his hens, looking for all the world like 
an insulted sovereign. From the safety of the 
poultry yard he looked back at us, and, like a 
practical joker who has just pulled off a good 
one, he crowed, “Ha, ha, ha, ha-a-a-!” 

Another day we had found a trysting-place at 
the foot of a big straw-stack, from which we 
could look out over the endless reaches of my 
father's rice fields, the obstacle to our marriage. 
That accursed cock came and perched on top of 
the straw-stack, discovered us and, beating ‘his 
wings in the air as if to call the whole world to wit- 
ness, he let out a scandalized “Oh-oh-oh-rooo!” 
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In trying to clase the old tattletale away, we 
lost all sense of casttion, and h2 was not the only 
one to see us toge-her that tim» Soon tae village 
was buzzing with gossip abou: us the cock had 
set tongues wagging. Jealous zirls, ard voung 
mea too, whispered that I had ‘cst my v-rtue, and 
the old bagra shcck their heads and began to 
speculate on the dzt2 when my fgure wculd show 
the results of my iall. And of course the rumors 
did not fail to rea my pererts' ears. 

The cock joined the other gossips. Mo longer 
satished to crow zil day, Le started to crow in 
the evening, too, after the lamps were lit. His 
competitors, a thousand tures oazcrowec but still 
ambitious, replied from all the her houses of the 
village. You never heard such a racket. 

Do you believe 3ere in your province, honor- 
able elder sister, tiat the crowing of s cock in 
the evening is the sign of an 2xtramar-tal preg- 
nancy? In our district everyboc) believe it, even 
riy mother. My pcor mother is suderst tious. In 
spite of my tears anad my denials, ske tock me for 
a lost virgin who czred not ackrowledge her fall 
No need for me to edmit it th2 cocks were there 
to proclaim it far end wide. i 

My grandparezts were surmcned, and my 
aunts and uncles o3 my mother ; side ard on my 
father's. They shw me up m my little mom and 
held a family caucus in the livirg room before 
tae altar of our ancestors. I thavght my ast hour 
was come, and I waited for them ta brinrz me the 
lethal cup, the saber and the red silk cort!. Which 
death should I choose — poisoning, bleeding or 
hanging ? Would they shave my head like a nun's 
before they forced me to comm.t suicide Suicide 
it certainly must be, for tke family of a mayor 
must never lose faze 

But I was an crly child arc my mcther was 
already old. No matter wnat che sacr fice, the 
family must have another gene-ation to carry on 
the cult of the ancestors. If I were to dit without 
issie, riy mother would bs forcec to -hoose a 
concubine for my father and to admit Fer to the 
marriage bed. to caerish the ccrcubine’s children 
as her own. Then, too, I suspect thet my father 
was beginning to b= influenced br European ideas. 
Above all, he loved me a great ceal altrough the 
traditional reserve that a father mst observe to- 
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ward his daughter kept him from showing it. 
Whatever the reason, the family council! decided 
to do nothing worse than to marry me off in all 
haste. And to whom, God in Heaven? To my se- 
ducer, no less. I agreed without a murmur. | 
The six preliminary marriage ceremonies were 


. gotten through with before tvvo weeks had passed, 


and we were married in the strictest privacy. The 
formal proposal was without pomp and palaver; 
the bets! ceremony was reduced to little more than 
a téte-c-téte in everyday clothes. As for the suitor's 
period of probation in the house of his future wife, 
which asually lasts from six months to two years, 
we simply omitted it. No invitations on scarlet 
paper with gold script, no official delegation from 
the town council, no gift of ring-necked ducks on 
a brass platter, no open-air banquet lasting far 
into th» night. But there were also none of those 
more cr less annoying jokes which most young 
couples have to resign themselves to—the drink- 
ing party in the bridal chamber, the bed that rocks, 
the bridegroom who is kidnapped. We had only 
to prostrate ourselves, I in a wide-sleeved red 
dress and he in a black tunic and turban, before 
the alters of our ancestors and before my parents, 
less to ask their benediction than to make honor- 
able amends. 

It was a bad match, anc a scandalous one; 
the less said the better. 

It had been agreed that we should leave our 
aative village immediately and make our home in 
some distant province where we were not known. 
On ou- wedding night we set out on the long 
journey. in a big barge that my parents had loaded 
with rice, salt fish, and piastres, We were accom- 
panied by two faithful servants and the cock, who 
followed us into exile with al. his little harem. 

We've been here for five years now, honorable 
sister, :n your rich and peaceful province, and as 
you know, we haven't yet had a child. My poor 
mother writes me that she spends her days run- 
ning to the pagodas having prayers said and 
sacrifices made, in the hope of becoming a grand- 
mother before she goes to join her ancestors at 
the Golden Spring. The poor old cock has been 
proved a liar. But thanks to his lies I’m a happy 
woman, and he shall have all the white rice he 
zan eat to the end cf his days. 
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The Dawn Beyond the Pacific 


By NO-YONG PARK 


prevent Japan from ever rising again as a 

military power to menace the peace of the 
world. But all the panaceas for Japan which have 
been proposed will no more cure Japanese mili- 
tarism than scratching will cure cancer. Such 
measures, however wise and effective, can never 
perthanently prevent Japan, or any other state, 
from rising again to jeopardize the peace of the 
world unless we banish the state of international 
anarchy which is the ultimate breeder of all war- 
like ideas and institutions. 

Many students of international affairs have 
maintained that modern dictators have sought for 
world domination, not so much for national se- 
curity or survival as for honor and glory, to 
satiate their sense of vanity and pride. But one 
must realize that such abominable and unprofit- 
able acts óf conquest and domination appear hon- 
Grable and glorious because they are useful for 
survival as free peoples in a world of chaos. The 
unsavory idea of racial superiority which has 
been the chief source of inspiration for conquest 
is a very valuable asset for survival in an anarchic 
world because if you do not believe that your own 
people, your own ideas and culture are superior 
to those of others, you will not fight for your own 
group. If you do not stand up for your own, you 
will not survive the impact of.external attack. In 
other words, even the obnoxious theories of racial 
superiority and the barbarous concept of military 
honor and glory for which the soldiers of Hitler 
and Hirohito gave their lives are the products of 
international anarchy. 

Even before the opening of their islands to the 
modern world, the Japanese dreamed of conquer- 
ing China. At the close of the sixteenth century 
Hideyoshi actually invaded Korea because he had 
been refused a passage for his troops through 
that peninsula. After seven years of a disastrous 
war the invaders were driven back. This ill-fated 
war for conquest, together with a brief but un- 
pleasant contact with the western powers, Spain 
and Portugal, made the Japanese thoroughgoing 
isolationists. 


| ATELY WE HAVE HEARD much talk on how to 


An.Era of Imperialism "UE ee - 


"For two hundred and twenty-five years they 
pursued a policy of water- -tight isolation. Then 
came Commodore Perry. The age in which the 
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veil of Japan was lifted was one of imperialism 
and war. England, France and czarist Russia 
were competing for trade, power and prestige in 
eastern Ásia. France was launching her policy of 
conquest and expansion in Indo-China. England 
was forcing her trade, including that of opium, 
upon. China. Russia was moving southward in 
search of ice-free ports and strategic areas to pre- 
vent the British from bottling her up in the frozen 
North. Both England and Russia actually occu- 
pied a few Japanese islands with the intention of 
using them as their stepping stones. Indeed, tkere 
was a grave danger that these imperialistic powers 
would partition the islands among themselves. 
Had Japan been slow in adopting the western sci- 
ence of war and destruction, she would have been 
reduced to an insignificant European dependency. 
All that is necessary to prove the soundness of 
this statement is to point to the fate of other 
Asiatic states from the Suez Canal to Korea Strait. 

The Japanese, however, quickly realized that, 
without mastering the modern scierice of war, 
they could not hope to escape the fate of slavery 
which Ħad befallen many an unarmed nation. So 
they rushed to the building of an empire with 
powerful military and naval forces. They suc- 
ceeded in erecting such an empire only because the 
westetn nations, including the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany and others, willingly ex- 
tended their moral and military aid and lent them 
their naval and military secrets, their industrial 
technique, their precioüs capital, raw materials 
and trained experts. They did all this and more, 
not so much from charitable motives as from the 
vain hope that some day Japan might be helpful 
in their struggle against each other. 

Having hurriedly mastered the western science 
of war, the Japanese took up the role of conqueror. 
They did so primarily because, if they did not. 
conquer, they wotild have been conquered by Rus- 
sia or her rivals. But most of the lands which they 
wished to control were claimed by the European 
powers for their domination and exploitation. Sc 
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they tactfully playe= one rival 2ower azainst the 
otter. With the ati of Englani ard ti» United 
States, they checked the czatist expensica in east- 
ern Asia. With the cooperation of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, they elirinated 'Germany 
from the western Pzcifie. V^ ith the teamwork of 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italr, they l.anched a 
general onslaught cn western democracies and 
almost succeeded m erecting a might empire, 
larger, richer and rcre populated then a3; known 
in the world. Then they met their doom. 

Such being the case, Japaness militerism and 
imperialism, like simular idezs in other -ountries, 
were born of intermational anarchy anc cannot 
be cestroyed completely without demolisI ng their 
ultimate source. All attempts at 2aildingra lasting 
peace in the Pacifit without banish:ng the state 
of anarchy will be very much like trying t combat 
mosquitoes "withou- draining tbe swamos which 
breed them, All the cose talk of preventizg Japan 
irom ever rising again througk the removal of 
Tojo and Hirohito c the destruccicn of SLintoism 
or the Zaibatsu amounts to litle mor- than a 
barbershop peace planning. In < contin3isd state 
of international anarchy new Tojcs and Zaibatsus 
will arise to replace those that kave per-hed. 


How Japan Could tise Again 


In a world of chaos without collective means 
of preserving justice and law, both the cemocra- 
cies and the totalitar-an states must strugele sepa- 
rately for their own national secu-tty and prosper- 
ity. This means a czrtinued race for arraaments, 
scramble for spheres of influence end for -he bal- 
ance of power accompanlec by alliances and 
counter-alliances. In such a scramble for s2curity, 
the nations of the ezrth would be divided into 
several rival spheres 57 power bloes, very 3-obzbly 
between the Russia- bloc on th» one hind and 
tne American bloc cu the other. 

In a contest for a superior balance oz power, 
the Japanese, as wal as other Asiatic rations, 
would be wooed ani cajoled. They w-uld be 
sncwered with compliments and sympatk-; they 
would be encouraged zo arm fheriselves ‘vith the 
. most destructive weipons of wer, be it atomic 
bombs or something more deadiy, so tlet they 
coulc help tip the balance of power in one way or 
the other. Japan word be up again in 15 time 
aad the world would de no safer zhan bef--e. 

Incredible as it mzy sounc, this was he way 
Japan was helped to arm for wcrld dormiaation. 
This was also the wzy Germeny was enzbled to 
rearm between the two World V/ars. TLe same 
situation will develop after this war, so ‘ong as 
this cursed old syste-n of rival poer poli ics and 
_ all its accompanying evil continues. 
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So, should the civilized nations, flushed with 
Dower and victory, fail to cooperate for the crea- 
zon of order out of chaos in the realms of inter- 
tational affairs, they will have defeated the Axis 
1ations only to help them rise again tomorrow. 
Ihey will have disarmed and dismembered them 
only to help them rearm and reconstruct for the 
-epetition of their ghastly past. And the dawn 
;»eyond the Pacific which we have hailed with a 
reat hope will prove only a false dawn leading 
to greacer darkness and despair. 


Bemocrazcy Is Not Enough 


We have been assured and reassured by those 
who formulate the present policies in the Orient 
tiat a cemocratic Japan will be a peaceful state 
end therefore will not wage wars for conquest as 
tie old empire did. But we must not forget that 
cemocratic Athens sought the domination of the 
ancient Hellenic world. Democratic Great Britain 
and her dominions have secured control, mostly 
Ly war, over one fifth of the entire land surface 
ci the globe. The democratic United States of 
¿merica has invented the atomic bomb and has 
Gtfougtt the totalitarian states in every war. 

According to Quincy Wright, between 1480 
aad 194] Great Britain fought seventy-eight wars, 
France seventy-one, Spain sixty-four, Russia 
sixty-one, Italy (Savoy) twenty-five, Germany 
(Prussia) twenty-three, United States thirteen, 
Cina eleven and Japan nine. The so-called peace- 
lcving democracies have not been so peaceful as 
tFey have claimed, nor have the totalitarian states 
been so war-like as they have been charged with 
bring. Democratic nations have fought as many 
wars as :otalitarian states. All this is due to the 
fact that both systems have existed in the same 
state of international anarchy, in which both have 
been equally pressed by the same necessity to 
defend their rights and to insure their survival by 
armed fo-ces. So long as this state of international 
ararchy continues to exist, therefore, a democratic 
Jepan would be no more peaceful than the Mi- 
kedo’s to-alitarian empire. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful if democracy could 
be successfully transplanted into Japan, or any 
otier country, without abating the present state 
of international anarchy. For nothing breeds mili- 
ta-y dictatorship so well as war or threats of war. 

The cpening of Japan by Commodore Perry 
dii not r2sult in democracy in that country, not 
sitiply because democracy was a foreign idea to 
the islancers, but because of the turmoil prevail- 
ing throuzhout the world. Had Japan been intro- 
dized to a world of peace and harmony, democ- 
racy might have triumphed under the leadership 
of the gal'ant fighters for democracy, Itagaki and 
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Ozaki. But unfortunately, she was thrown into a 
whirlpool of international chaos and the constant 
danger to national security enabled the militarists 
to crush the democrats and to establish iron-fisted 
dictatorship. 

In the ultimate analysis, there are only two 
ways to prevent Japan, or any other aggressor 
nation, from becoming again a menace to world 
peace. One is the total annihilation of the Japa- 
nese people and the other is international coopera- 
tion through a central world organization for the 
maintenance of the principles of justice and fair- 

ness, 
l The first method would be impossible as well 
as useless. It is impossible because the Christian 
conscience would not tolerate such a barbaric 
policy in our twentieth century of civilization and 
enlightenment. It is useless because even if every 
Japanese were drowned in the ocean or blasted 
into shreds by atomic bombs, other peoples would 


Siam's Democratic King 


HAT LIES AHEAD FOR SIAM now that 
W young King Ananda has returned from 

abroad and taken up the duties of King- 
ship? Does he have the qualities needed to. guide 
his war-torn land through the difficulties that 
lie ahead? A group of Siamese students, on their 
way back to the United States after seeing action 
in Siam with the Office of Strategic Services; not 
long since arranged to see the newly returned 
King and bid him farewell. Half an hour before 
the appointed time His Majesty was already in 
his office in the Grand Palace, waiting for those 
students. His few words to them were very im- 
pressive: “Come back soon, gentlemen, and help 
build up our beloved country!” 

Six months ago King Ananda himself was a 
student. On September 20, 1945, the day he at- 
tained his majority by Siamese reckoning, he 
spent his birthday quietly in the royal villa at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, where he had every in- 
tention of remaining for another year to complete 


his law course. The young King usually went to 


his classes either by bus or by bicycle in order 
to live the life of an average Swiss. His mother 
had stipulated, as one of the conditions of his 
succession to the throne after King Prajadhipok's 
abdication in 1935, that her son should be edu- 
cated in Switzerland; for she believed such a 
democratic background would best prepare him 
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resort to the same militarization, conquest and 
domination if they had to struggle for survival. 
I do not mean to belittle what is being done in 
Japan today. But I do wish to point out that 
nothing less than the total banishment of inter- 
national anarchy by the concerted efforts of the 
United Nations will permanently remove the 
menace of Japan and Germany to world peace. 
What is most important to insure future peace 
is not the mere temporary disarmament or dis- 
memberment of the enemy states. It 1s the pro- 
motion of international cooperation for the crea- 
tion of an effective world organization to uphold 
the principles of justice and fair play. It is, 
therefore, not only stupid, but most dangerous, 
for the victorious nations to quarrel over such 
trifling matters as who should hang certain war 
criminals, or who should control certain lands and 
waterways, to the point of jeopardizing the 
chances for amicable international cooperation. 


By C. PRABHA 


for his future responsibilities. It was with this in 
mind that he had decided to finish his course, so 
that he mrght be the better prepared to help unify 
and democratize Siam on his return. 

Yet this decision brought great disappointment 
— and indeed dismay — to the Siamese people, 
to whom the King is the great symbolic figure cf 
the nation. Their strong love of freedom, their 
devotion to Buddhism — these deep-rooted Sia- 
mese traits have long been associated with the 
monarchy which gives their country its century- 
old stability. Ever since the tragic disasters in- 
curred in the war through the misguided rule of 
Premier Pibul Songgram, the Siamese had longed 
for their King to come home. Economically the 
country lay in ruin. When Japan surrendered, the 
Siamese nursed the hope that the Allies would 
recognize the substantial contribution to the com- 
mon cause made by the Siamese resistance move- 
ment, under the secret leadership of the Regeni. 
Luang Pradit. Instead the British, who insisted 
upon treating Siam as an enemy, summoned Sia- 
mese peace delegates to Kandy and made such 
drastic demands that, when news of them leaked 
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out through the United Press s2cop oz December 
4, 1945, wor:d opinion and part.cularly -he Amer- 
ican press was grzatly arousec. Sc de: perate had 
the Siamese 2eople become uncer these conditions 
that, at their insistence, the government 1ad urged 
the King to ‘eave his studies end com home. 


Slam Welcomes Her King 


King Ananda 33s a verz strong sere of duty. 
He could no longe- resist the desires of the people, 
ar.d decided to fly zome at once zo begia his active 
reign by assuming -his unprecedented oarden: In 
the meantime, foritnately, tue zo reprzsentations 
made by tke U. S. Department o: State. the Brit- 
ish demands had been somewha: rcodixed, bring- 
ing a degree of rel:ef to tke worried siamese. 

On December 5 the tall youthfrl Kang disem- 
barked from a plane at Don Muarg a-port and 
boarded the -rain for Bangkok, travel ng in the 
luxurious car reserved for roya ty. As &-on as the 
royal train arrived at the Bang«ok stat. on, where 
the royal family, government o™cials and crowds 
of people were waing, the Regzat, Lua-g Pradit, 
stepped out tc welcome His Majesty. Wi-hout any 
deay he thea anc there officially terdered his 
resignation although he exp-essed Limself as 
still willing tc rencer any personal servxe or give 
any advice the King should desire Of course, the 
Siamese people wzre overjoyed, for tazir King 
was home at last. And, all of a sadd-n, all the 
bells from the various Buddh st monzsteries in 
Bangkok were runz. and the priests cherted their 
kymns. That was z-eeting and blessing from the 
Church of the Na:ion. 

The King wes then tramsferred into the 
roval coach end proceeded with his,n-ther and 
brother to the Grand Palace, ir the cortpound of 
which one beautizi age-old Erild:ng had been 
especially reserved as the roya. residence. All 
along the strests ard avenues extending “or a dis- 
tarce of about six miles from tie statxn to the 
Grand Palace crowds were lined up to zreet the 


young monarch with all their kearts. Ir honor of 


his homeccming tte governtrent pro-aimed a 
nation-wide three-day holiday. The dar after his 
return, in accordance with royal trad-tion, His 
Majesty paid aomage to the sacred Zmerald Bud- 
dha, to obtain blessing for the re:gn ahead. 

. Born in 1925 = the old University town of 
Heidelberg, Germeny, King Ananda Mahidol is 
the son of His late Royal Highasss Prinze Mahi- 
dol of Songkhla zrd Princess Sangwia. The 
King’s father, Prince Mahidol, +23 a half brother 
of His Majesty Kang, Prajadhiook ani .like: all 
the sons of King -hulalongko-n. had-leen sent 


to Europe to be ecucated, ia pzepa-àticn for im- 
portant government service. He went frst to the. 
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old English public school of Harrow, then to the 
Germzn Naval Academy, where he was graduated 
seconc in his class and won a first prize for an 
original submarine design. After practice cruises 
in both the German and British Navies, Prince 
Mahicol returned home and was assigned to the 
Royal Navy of Siam, But he was unhappy in this 
wOrk, which provided no outlet for his strong 
humaritarian bent. Suddenly he quit the post and 
proceeded to the United States to study medicine 
at Ha-vard University. He was then twenty-five. 

Al-hough a Prince of royal blood, Prince Ma- 
hidol, who was always a great champion of 
democ-acy, declined all the privileges and pre- 
rogatives extended to him under the absolute 
monarzhy. He preferred to be known simply as 
Mr. Mahidol Songkhla. All through his years in 


the United- States he concealed his identity and .: 


lived zs a commoner, because he believed in the 
equality of man, without regard to class distinc- 
tions. _nstead of a Princess cf the royal blood, he 
marriel a commoner, who had been a maid of 
honor :o his mother, and was studying nursing at 
simmcns College, in Massachusetts, under a fel- 
lowship grant. The couple lived together happily 
as long as he lived. 

After his graduation cum laude at Harvard, 
Prince Mahidol took up the practice of medicine 
in McCormick Hospital, attached to the American 
Presbyterian Mission at Chiengmai, in northern 
Siam. Jt was through his enthusiasm and energetic 
activity that the Rockefeller Foundation became 
interested in medical education in Siam and agreed 
to help establish a modern Medical College in 
Bangkok. The plan entailed sending American 
professors to teach in the college, and taking 
promising young Siamese doctors to the United 
States for further training, so that they could 
replace these American professors. Many modern 
buildings were erected for the Medical College 
and its Hospital. The Prince himself bought the 
property of the American School for Girls and on 
that site built a beautiful new Nurses’ Home. As 
a resul- of his efforts, medical education in Siam 
became thoroughly modernized. 

Unzortunately Prince Mahidol did not live 
long erough to see the full fruit of his labor. But 
in his pioneer work for modern: democracy in 
Siam he left a legacy to his young son. 


Formative Years in Switzerland 


In 1933, two years after Prince Mahidol’s 
death, Princess Saügwala took her three children 
—eighi-year-old Ananda and his elder sister and 
younger brother—to live in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. Upon the abdication of King. Prajadhipok. 
in 1935, a special ‘mission was sent from Siam to 
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Switzerland to offer Ananda the succession to the 
throne of Siam. The boy was unimpressed ; he pre- 
ferred his toys to the throne. There is a story that 
his mother asked him, in the presence of the mis- 
sion, whether or not he would like to be a king. Be- 
ing innocent of state affairs, he at once said, “No.” 
But a moment later he turned from his toys and 
ran to his mother, saying, “Mother, I want to be 
the King and a good one like my father and my 


grandfather" (Chulalongkorn, the democratic and 


benevolent). 

In accordance with his mother’s wishes, the 
family continued to live quietly in Lausanne dur- 
ing the years of the young King’s minority, while 
a Regency was set up in Siam. King Ananda com- 
pleted his high school education at the Ecole Nou- 
velle de la Suisse Romande and then enrolled in 
the Law School of Lausanne University. He 
passed the first part of his law examination with 
distinction last July, and would have completed 
the course in one more year. The King attended 
regular classes thirty hours a week and an extra 
two-hour class in Siamese language and literature, 
with his personal Siamese tutor. During the long 
vacations King Ananda moved his residence — 
in winter to the resorts of Arosa and Davos, 
where he enjoyed continual skiing; in summer 
to Champ Pex, where he kept himself fit by tennis 
and boating. In addition to sports he was keenly 
interested in mechanics and operated his. own 
carpenter's workshop. Another hobby was his great 
interest in music. He even organized his own band, 
in which he was the conductor and his brother 
and a number of Siamese students were the musi- 
cians, playing both classic and popular pieces. He 
also collected warship models. And despite his 
quiet, serious nature, he never neglected his social 
activities while living in Lausanne. 

If there has been any romance in the young 
King’s life, nothing is known of it. But one thing 
has been conspicuous, that is the strong tie exist- 
ing between him and his mother. He very obvi- 
ously loves and respects her greatly, and he has 
never been parted from her. When a group of 
Siamese students on their way from action in 
Burma, China and Siam under O. S. S. super- 
vision met the King in Calcutta last December, he 
seemed shy at first, until his mother broke the 
ice so that the two parties could engage in normal 
conversation. Like her late husband, Princess 
Sangwala is a philanthropist. To honor his 
memory and continue his work she has provided 
the funds to send Siamese medical students to 
America, to erect several buildings for medical 
purposes and to help the Bangkok Christian Col- 
lege of the American Presbyterian Mission expand 
its educational work. 
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Siam's Future Path 


There seems little reason to doubt that full- 
fledged democracy will be attained in Siam. The 
King, brought up by democratic parents, is a 
genuine supporter of democracy and will defend 
it. Luang Pradit, the ex-Regent, recognized as 
Siam’s flaming liberal and an unswerving son of 
democracy, has blazed the trail for it. He has now 


— 
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proposed an amendment to the Constitution abol- 


ishing the transitional practice by which half the 
members of the National Assembly were ap- 
pointed and creating two chambers, namely the 
Senate and the House. Inasmuch as the mass of 
the people do not yet have a high standard of 
education, the Senators, who must be college 
graduates of over thirty-five, are to act as a kind 
of coach to the members of the House, who need 
only be through the fifth grade, just nominally 
able to read and write. The amendment provides 
that there is to be no class bar, and all men are 
born equal under the law. This applies even to the 
members of the Royal family, who have hitherto 
usually been above politics with no right to vote 
or to run for elective office. Furthermore, instead 
of no parties at all, there are emerging for the first 


time in the long-linked history of Siam five well- . 


balanced political parties, two Right, two Left 
and one Center. Three of these parties, the Pro- 
gressives (Right), the Popular Front (Left) and 
the Constitutionalists (Center), were even very 
active in the January elections, the first since 
1938. Many political prisoners and other victims 
of persecution under the Pibul-Japanese regime 
were elected to the National Assembly. Half the 
Assembly is still appointed, but it is now expected 
to approve the constitutional amendment, and 
later a general election will follow, under a full- 
fledged democratic regime. 


Will There Be a Coronation? 


Peace has only recently been restored to Siam. 
Economically the country has been in bad shape. 
Most of the railroad tracks, cars and power plants 
have been destroyed, and land and waterway trans- 
portation facilities have been greatly impaired by 
the bombing. There is a serious shortage of manu- 
factured goods, medicine, all imported commodi- 
ties. Moreover, Siam must pay a huge sum for 
reparations, according to the Peace Treaty re- 
cently signed with Britain. No date will therefore 
be fixed for the formal Coronation of King Anan- 
da. Such a ceremony, with its traditional pomp 
and splendor, is a luxury out of keeping with the 
realistic spirit of reconstruction and must there- 
fore be delayed, at least until the condition of the 
country is improved. Meantime King and people 
work together to build up their beloved land. 
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ONUMENTS 
OF ANCIENT 
SAMARKAND 


Samarkand, now capital of the Uzbek S.S.R., has 
many fine old mosques and mausoleums dating 
from the fourteenth century, when it won renown 
as the capital of Tamerlane and his successors. 
Although, before the current restoration pro- 
gram, these historic monuments had fallen 
into a semidilapidated state, their noble archi- 
tecture and the beauty of their gleaming enameled 
tiles set in striking designs with a predomi- 
nance of turquoise blue, have defied the centuries. 
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The Gur Emir, Tomb of Tamerlane the Great 
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REVIVAL OF THE ARAB MIND 


By A. H. HOURANI 


RAB CULTURE, long dormant, is today once 
more coming to life. Not since the decline 


of the rich and varied Arab-Islamic civili- 


zation of the Middle Ages, which expressed itself 


above all in poetry, belles lettres and history ; but 
also in medicine, astronomy, geography and other 
sciences; in canon law, theology, mysticism and 
in an attempt, on the whole unsuccessful, to pro- 
vide Islam with an articulate philosophy, not 
since then has there been so much intellectual fer- 
ment in the Arab world. The main center of the 
new life is Cairo, which has the largest reading 
public and the best facilities for publication, A 
second center of great importance is Beirut, whose 
culture is more Christian and more assuredly 
western. Other centers are less important than 
these two. Bagdad has had some eminent poets, 
but can hardly be said to be the home ef a lively 
culture. Damascus and Jerusalem have been too 
preoccupied with questions of national survival to 
devote much attention to other things. The Sudan, 
although full of promise; has not yet had enough 
direct contact with the West to be able to create 
an active intellectual life of its own. The same is 
true in an even greater degree of the Arabian 
peninsula. But wherever one goes in the Arab 
world, to small or large towns in advanced or 
backward regions, one finds little groups of eager, 
keen-minded, intensely serious young men read- 
ing Egyptian and European books and periodicals 
and carrying on their intellectual life, often under 
the most discouraging conditions. This article 
will deal almost entirely with cultural currents in 
Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, only incidentally 
with the Arabian peninsula and the Sudan and 
not at all with French North Africa. 


Educction Prepared the Way 


The first stir of Arab awakening came a cen- 
tury and a half ago with the sudden entry of the 


. Arab countries into the western political and eco- 


nomic system: an entry which may symbolically 
be said to have begun with Napoleon’s invasion 
of Egypt. The reforms initiated shortly after by 
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Muhammad Ali in Egypt and Mahmud II in the 
Ottoman Empire called for trained officers, ad- 
ministrators, doctors and technicians. Hence, in. 
Cairo first, and rather later in Constantinople, 
schools for training such men were established, 
European works were translated into Arabic and 
Turkish and educational missions sent to Europe, 
mainly to France. i 

This, however, touched only a very small élite. 
Education in a wider sense came first from the 
Christian mission schools, which multiplied with 
Muhammad Ali’s conquest of Syria in 1831 and 
the establishment of Lebanon autonomy under 
the protection of the powers in 1860. Most of 
these schools were run by Catholic missions and 
directed by French monks and teachers; but there 
were also many American Protestant schools, and 
a smaller number of English, German, Russian 
and other establishments. The education they gave 
was strongly Christian and indeed sectarian, but 
many Muslims attended them. 

Gradually, too, government systems of educa- 
tion developed. The end of the first World War 
saw the expansion of State education in Egypt, 
Palestine, Lebanon and Syria and Iraq; and solid 
foundations have been laid in the Sudan. In the 
Arabian peninsula the number of modern schools 
is still negligible. In all Arab countries except 
Lebanon the literate are still a minority, but they 
are now a growing minority. 


Arab Universities 


Higher education too has progressed in the 
past generation. There now exist seven universi- 
ties catering primarily to Arabs. Three of these 
are in Cairo: the Fuad I University, controlled 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction; partially 
reformed Al-Azhar; and the as yet undeveloped 
American University. In Alexandria there is the 
Farouk I University, also established and con- 
trolled by the Ministry. Beirut has two universi- 
ties, the Jesuit Université de St. Joseph, partially 
subsidized by the French government, and the 
nonsectarian, private American University. Da- 
mascus has a State University which is as yet no 
more than a group of professional schools. In 
Bagdad it is proposed to create a university, out 
of the existing professional schools; and in Khar- 
tum the Gordon Memorial College plans to become 
a university college. In Jerusalem there is only an 
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excellent teachers' training institute, the Govern- 


ment Arab College; the Hebrew University has . 


only a handful of Arab students and practically 
no contact with Arab intellectual life. 

Of these institutions the Fuad I University is 
the largest and richest and has men of considerable 
eminence, both Egyptian and European, among 
its professors, but its academic standards are not 
so high as they might be. The American Univer- 
sity of Beirut is perhaps the most effective teach 
ing institution, and certainly the one which pays 
most attention to training in citizenship and social 
responsibility. The Université de St. Joseph is 
notable for its great Oriental Seminary. 

Western culture has not come to the Arab 
world through the schools alone. It has come also 
through travel and through the growth of trade, 
which has introduced new ways of life and brought 
large foreign communities to the towns. In Syria, 
and particularly in the Christian parts of Lebanon, 
emigration has also had a great influence. In the 
half-century of large-scale emigration roughly 
from 1880 to 1930, perhaps half a million or more 
Syrians left their homes to seek a new life, mainly 
in North and South America but also in Australia, 
West Africa and elsewhere. Those who came back, 
and in indirect ways those who did not, helped to 
spread the knowledge of western ideas and thus to 
stimulate a revival of Arab life and culture. : 


The Revival of Arabic 


Most of the achievements so far have been 
preliminary, the laying of necessary foundations. 
In the first place, the creative powers of the 
Arabic language have been revived. Although it 
still clings to the classical Koranic forms of gram- 
mar and, to some extent, of elegance, its vocabu- 
lary has been so expanded and its idiom so altered 
and enriched as to make it capable of expressing 
the most complicated and subtle modern ideas. 

The revival of the language has led to a new 
knowledge of, and interest in, the classical litera- 
ture. The first credit for this must go to the de- 
voted if on the whole uninspired work of European 
and American Orientalists who have discovered, 
edited and published the surviving texts. In recent 
years, however, more and more of this work has 


been done by Arab scholars, and its product pub- 


lished by Arab presses. Special mention should be 


made of the Egyptian government printing press 


at Bulaq, established by Napoleon, which has 
made accessible many standard Arabic works. 
Thanks to all this work, the masterpieces of the 
past are once more familiar to the cultivated Arab. 


Side by side with the revival'of Arabic there. 


has gone an increasing knowledge of. western lan- 


guages: French and: English above all, but others 
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as well. Practically every educated man can reac at 
least one of them and is forced to carry on mach 
of his intellectual life in it; in many schools a 
large part of the teaching is carried on in French 
or English. Acquaintance with foreign languages 
has opened the way to knowledge of western 
literature and thought. Such knowledge is w:de- 
spread, but on the whole not yet profound. The 
writers of England and France are much better 
known than those of Germany or Russia; lit2ra- 
ture much better than speculation or scholarship. 
music or the visual arts; and the modern achisve- 
ment more than the ancient and medieval. 

There has been considerable translation, doth 
of literary and of technical writings. Much al- 
though not all, of this has not been well done, and 
in general it has been confined to French and 
English books or others translated through. 
French and English. But it is possible to record 
a number of translations of great competence anc 
a gradual extension of the field; for example 
Abdur-Rahman Badawi in Cairo is translating 
a long series of German literary and philosophica 
works, and Najati Sidqi in Jaffa has begun work 
on the Russian classics. 

In addition to translations there has beer con- 
siderable popularization, much of it by Lebanoa 
Christians with their peculiar receptivity to west- 
ern ideas. Thus Butrus Al-Bustani began the pul- 
lication of an encyclopedia on a large scale. Vaquo 
Sarruf and Faris Nimr emigrated to Cairo in tke 
1880's and founded 4l-Muqtataf, a monthly cf 
popular science, sociology and philosophy which 
still flourishes. Jirji Zaydan established AlHilcl, 
a similar publication. In the past two yea-s Æl- 
Mukhtar, the Arabic version of the "Reader's 
Digest,’ has exceeded all other periodicals n 
popularity. 

Lebanese journalists also established the first 
modern newspapers of Egypt, notably Al-dhran 
founded by the Taqla family and Al-Muqat-am 3y 
Sarruf and Nimr. In more recent times an indiz- 
enous Egyptian press, more openly political aid 
polemical, has grown up. Of particular importarce 
are the literary periodicals, such as Al-Thagqatsh , 
and Al-Ktsalah. Beirut, Damascus and Lagdad, 
and other towns to a lesser extent, also have a 
flourishing press; so do the Arab colonies in -he 
Americas, particularly in New York. A new ie- 
velopment of some interest 1s the establi:shmant 
of left-wing periodicals of high quality, such as 
Al-Tartg in Beirut and Sawt Al-Ahali in Bagdad. 

On such foundations à new Arabic culture is 
being built up. Arab poetry is once more flour:sh- 
ing; both through a revival of classical fo-ms and 
through adaptation of western forms, p-ima-ily 
French. The greatest of the modern poets Lave 
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been Egyptian, Lebanese and Iraqi; Shawqi and 
Hafiz Ibrahim in Egypt; Al-Zahawi and Al-Rasafi 
in Iraq: Nasif Al-Yaziji, his son Ibrahim, Khalil 
Matran and Bishara Al-Khuri in Lebanon. Today 
the largest concentra-ion of promising young poets 
is in Lebanon. The Le5anese emigrants have taken 
their love of poetry with them to the New World; 
cne of the best livinz Arabic poets, Elia Madey, 
edits an Arabic newsoaper in New Vork. 

“Belles lettres" aad literary criticism also are 
not new to Arabi: literature. Tne greatest 
figure in this sphere, and indeed the dominant 
figure in Egyptian inczellectuai life today, is Dr. 
Taha Husain. Bern in an Egyptian village and 
blind almost from birth, after an Azhar education 
he came under the irfuence of European profes- 
sors az the Fuad I University, then completed his 
education in France. H-s works include an original 
essay on pre-Islamic poetry, a study of the life of 
the Prophet, numerous essays on literary subjects 
and above all 4l-Ayyci» (partially translated into 
English as "An Egyptian Childhood", an auto- 
biography of greaz charm and pathos. 

The novel is essentially a western form, and 
is not vet wholly acclimatized in Arabia. The his- 
torical romances of J1-:i Zaydan are of no great 
artistic value, although they played their part in 
reawakening the his-oric imagination of the 
Arabs; but in recert years a number of Egyptian 
writers have appeared, whe are trying unpreten- 
tious!y and competent y to chronicle the life of 
the Egyptian countryside. The most accomplished 
of then is perhaps Tawfiq Al-Hakim, whose 
masterpiece Yawnuyal Naib Frl Rif (“Jour- 
nals of a Country Depaty’’), is perhaps the only 
work oz modern Arzbic fiction which would inter- 
est the Western World. He has also written plays 
of great merit, and is indeed the only living Arabic 
dramatist of distinction. The drama, like the novel. 
is new to Arabia; but it 13s been encouraged in re- 
cent years, and will be even more so in the future, 
by the rapid growth of tne Egyptian film-industry. 

Besices literary movements, more purely intel- 
lectual movements have appeared, aiming at the 
reconstrrction of the Arab mind and society. Per- 
haps the most influential of them has been the 
movement cf Islamic revival and reform initiated 
in the later years o: the nineteenth certury by 
Jamel Al-Din Al-Afghani and even mere by 
Sheikh Muhammad Abda. who combined faith in 
the cestiny of the Islamic countries and in the 
creative possibilities of Islam with a respect for 
western science and sozial organization. The 
movemert founded by him, carried on by Rashid 
Rida, Mustafa Abudr-Raziq and cthers, with the 
periodical Al-Manar as its mouthpiece, was at one 
and the same time an attempt to defend Islam 
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against western criticisms and attacks, to revive 
interest in, end knowledge of, its true doc-rines and 
ciear them of accretions, to reform Islamic educa- 
tion and redetermine Islamic teaching in regard 
to social and moral questions of the day. 

At tre other extreme there has been a move- 
ment away from Islam and all religious belief and 
towards che "scientific," "progressive" positivism 
of the West. Prevalent as an intellectual attitude, 
it has not yet found full and formal literary ex- 


. pression; even the attack upon religious abuses 


has been eauzious and moderate. On the whole the 
amti-relig-ous tendency is perhaps weaker now 
than it wzs twenty years ago. 

Springing in part from both these tendencies, 
the religious and its opposite, there has arisen a 
new interest in social problems, an attempt to 
reform abses and arouse a consciousness of social 
responsibiity, Perhaps the most important prod- 
uct of this interest has been the movement for 
woman's -ights, which found its first and best 
literary exDre3sion in the writings of Qasim Amin 
at the turn oz the century. Arab women, it may 
be noted, Fave entered the literary field, and some 
of them hzve won fame: for example, the Syrian 
May Ziadah and the Egyptian Malak Hifni Nasit. 


National Keconstruction 


Side b” side with the movement for social 
reform, and not as yet conflicting with it, goes 
the movement for national reconstruction and the 
awaxening of a healthy and active national con- 
sciousness. The Egyptian national movement dif- 
fers considerably from that of Arab Asia, and it 
is orly in tke past few years that they have begun 
to come together; but both spring from the same 
causes and -aise the same fundamental problems. 
These probl2ms have not yet received their defin- 
itive literarr treatment, but the first step in this 
direction has been taken by Professor C. K. 
Zurayk, now counsellor of the Syrian Legation 
in Washing:on. in a thoughtful and stimulating 
volume of essays on “National Consciousness." 
A number oi works on the history of the national 
movement have also appeared; for example, AI- 
Rafi''s history of Egyptian nationalism, and “The 
Arab Awakening” by George Antonius. This last 
is a work of considerable historical research and, 
on the whole, great objectivity, written in grace- 
ful and lucid English by a Christian Arab. 

There is a section of the Lebanese Christians 
who stand razhe- outside the Arab national move- 
ment and have their own local patriotism. In its 
extreme form this Lebanese culture 1s no more 
than zn exotc outgrowth of Mediterranean cul- 
ture, forgetfu or even resentful of its Arab roots. 
and on occasion even abandoning the Arabic lan- 
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guage; there is a school of French-writing poets 
in Beirut. Other Christian writers and thinkers, 
however, particularly among the new generation, 
are determined to hold on equally to both sides of 
their heritage, the Christian and the Arab. 

The most original products of Arab Christian 
culture are the writings of Khalil Jibran. His 
early days were divided between Lebanon, the 
United States and France; his later years spent 
entirely in the United States, where he became 
almost the center of a cult. In youth he wrote 
stories and poems in Arabic, but he will be re- 
membered mainly for his works written in Eng- 
lish: works of poetic mysticism illustrated with 
his own drawings and paintings, which inevitably 
recall those of Blake. 


History and Sclence 


The movements deeb above have two 
generations or so of production to show ; there are 
others, more recent in origin, which may be of 
equal or greater importance in future. For ex- 
ample, the great Arab tradition of historiography 
is coming to life again. Arab scholars are throw- 
ing the light of western critical method upon the 
Arab past. The standard work on Arab history 
has been written (in English) by Professor Ph. K. 
Hitti, a Lebanese long established at Princeton. 
One of the most brilliant studies on the crusades 
has been produced by an Egyptian, A. S. Atiyah 
There are other young scholars who may bring 
forth equally brilliant work. 

In the natural. sciences, while the medieval 
Arab achievement was great, progress has been 
retarded by the absence of facilities and the para- 
mount need for technicians and applied scientists. 
There are now, however, a few well-trained pure 
scientists who, if encouraged, may at least make 
it possible for the next generation to produce 
original work. In the social sciences research is 
being carried on in Cairo and at the American 
University of Beirut, and also in Bagdad. Of socio- 
logical works, perhaps the~most remarkable is 
Pére Eyrout's book Le Fellah, a penetrating anal- 
ysis of the Egyptian peasantry by a Jesuit of 
Syrian origin. 

Art and Philosophy 


Arab culture has always been more predom- 
inantly linguistic than most, and has even been 
tempted to an excessive worship of language. In 
the Middle Ages, the Arab contributions to music 
and the visual arts were secondary, although not 
so entirely negligible as is sometimes thought. 
The Arab revival of our day too has been mainly 
literary but in the past few years interest in music 
and art has been growing and the standard of ac- 
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complishment has risen. There is a group of tal- 
ented and well-trained young men artists in Cairo; 
and if there are as yet no composers of great merit, 
at least the love and understanding of European 
music is spreading. Incidentally, one of ortae S 
promising young composers, Anis Fuleyhan, i 

of Lebanese origin. 

Of even greater importance hae these new 
tendencies is the new movement of Arabic philo- 
sophical thought, drawing its inspiration from 
European and particularly from German meta- 
physics and working to deepen every sphere of 
Arab cultural life, This movement has not yet 
produced a masterpiece or a work of original 
thought of value to the philosophical world as a 
whole, but it has two figures of great and widely 
different gifts, on whom much of the future of 
Arab culture depends: Abdur-Rahman Badawi, 
whose work of translation and popularization has 
already been mentioned, but who is also an origi- 
nal thinker; and Charles Malik, a Lebanese Chris- 
tian, a pupil of Whitehead and Heidegger, and 
now Lebanese Minister in Washington. Different 
in many ways, these two agree on one point which 
is indeed the beginning of philosophical wisdom: 
the importance of studying the history of philos- 
ophy, and in particular the masterpieces of Greek 
thought. 

Philosophic thought will have two effects upon 
Arabic culture. On the one hand it will deepen . 
the awareness and understanding of the immedi- 
ate problems and suggest the central themes of 
the Arabic culture of the future. There are prob- 
lems connected with Islam: its doctrines, its moral 
and social teaching, its relation to modern civiliza- 
tion and to Christianity. There are also problems 
of the revival of the Arab nation: its relationship 
to the West, to its own past and to the universal 
Islamic community. Again, it is likely that great 
attention will be paid to the question of the socia 
order: to the family, the economic and politica 
systems. 

A true and profound philosophy, while it wil. 


-deepen understanding of such immediate ques- 


tions, will also, however, make clear their de- 
pendence upon more universal problems of Go 
and man. In great works of thought and art, the 
universal and infinite shine through the most 
limited and mundane themes. It is to be hoped 
that the Arabic intellect will never lose sight cf 
the universal in its own immediate and local pre- 
occupations. It is to be hoped, too, that it wal 
never be tempted to think that a culture is ro 
more than a series of “problems” or “mov2- 
ments"; or lose that deep concern for the inG- 
vidual and particular, and that joy in form ard 
beauty, essential to any great civilization. 
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TALES OF A BIRMESE 


SOOTHSAYER 


HE BURMAN is a great believer :n ox ens, por- 
[9s and signs. Hardly a thing happens before 
he begins to interpret it eitner as good or 
bac. Many a time was I warned by my mother 
to be careful on my way to school: her rz:iht upper 


evel:d had involuntarily tw:tched taat morning. 


In my native town, back in Burma, wherever the 
band played to announce the ccming 7: a new 
movie my aunt began repeacing a little limerick 
to the effect that all this music in the st-cets her- 
alded the destruction of Araxan. Only i2 1939 T 
mace fun of her and her prophecy. Today, know- 
:ng that there 15 
town and mary towns near by, I slow; stroke 
mv chin and wonder. I remember c=arly in 
1940, just before i left Burma fcr the United 
States, there was quite a stir beca 1se “Or” were 
supposed to have appeared on the dagcdas, ou 
the statues or Buddha and on the sa-rec banyan 
trees, The Burmans interpreted tki: as a sign of 
approaching freedom irom British doamiration. 

I; is difficut to knock tkis trait ou- of the 
Burmese people. I have met many Evrmans 
brought up in Engiand,with high academic de- 
grees from Oxfcrd anc Cambridge, so tho-»ughly 
Anglicized that they can hardly speak tLe Bur- 
mese language on their return to their cother- 
land, who visit fortuze-tellers anc ask them to 
interpret certain signs that heralded -hei- birth. 
Yes, it would be well nigh impossible to 2et the 
Burman out of tiis habit. He has been bozn with 
it, and it has grown with him. He praccses it 
every day, and if things do not ccme trie, it is 
not the signs but his interpretaticns tha: were 
wrong. For did aot his master the learnec monk 
tell him that all events, either great or smu, are 
hera:ded by signs? 

The words o: a child or a mai man. some 
striking feature cf one’: surroundings, the words 
of a popular song, some age-old prophecy, the 
appearance of a comet — all these can 5e used to 
foretell coming events. We just have to gc back 
a few hundred years in Burmese histcrv o see 
how many decisions of great po itice! signif cance 





Saw Tux is a. Burman who .s now at Yale Un:vers tz. He 
writes us that he has been delving’ inb Burmese literature 
as a diversion from ct emiéal *ngineering. 
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hard.y anything left of ny native ' 


By SAW. TUN 


were irfluenced by omens and signs. Every Bur- 
nese King had his own soothsayer. And any eve- 
ning, if you happen to sit with a few Burmans 
around a pot of tea, and a bowl of salted peanuts, 
vou will hear tales of the great soothsayers and 
how their interpretations of the varipus omens 
turned out to be true. 

The greatest of them all was Ahyoudawmin- 
gala, who served King Bodawphya in the eight- 
eenth century. My intention is to relate some of 
the incicents which have made his name immortal 
in Burma. 


Turg Brass Lime-Box 


It wes on a Thursday afternoon, in the month 
oi July, 1782, that the ear-boring ceremony of 
tke secord son of King Bodawphya (also known 
as King Bawashinmintaya) took place. Many 
people' from all over the country came to attend 
this ceremony. In one of the pandals, or booths. - 
er2cted for the occasion, the ministers of the court 
and the wise men of the country congregated and 


, bezan discussing literature and history. 


Ahyoudawmingala, still in his teens, joined 
in the discussion of the graybeards. It was not 
lorg before every one present recognized how well 
rezd he was and what vast information he had 
ga: hered. He was loudly applauded by all and par- 
ticularly Ey U Pye, a leading adviser to His Maj- 
estz the King, who lavishly praised him but, like 
all elders, wound up by delivering a sermon. "My 
son,” said he, "though you be young, an old 
head rests on your shoulders. Great must have 


, beer the n-erit you achieved in past existence. But 


take care taat fame does not get into your head." 

At this juncture, the Minister of the Royal 
Stadles joined in and said, “My Lord, there is no 
need of praising this young boy any further. 
Every one who is connected with the Chamber of 
Justice and the ‘courts knows his abilities, his 
greet learning and his intelligence. But there are 
marny amor.gst us today who have known him by 
mere hearsay. Now that I have a chance I should 
like to test ais abilities, that 1s if he doesn't mind, 
so that I may in future be able to tell of him and 
his zreatness from personal experience." 

‘Dear uncle" replied Ahyoudawmingala, 
"plezse do aot hesitate to ask your questions; I 
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shall try to answer them to the best of my ability." 

On getting this reply, the Minister of. the 
Royal Stables took out the brass box which held 
his lime for betel-chewing and said, "I would like 
you to tell us the weight of this box without 
touching it." | 

It was a difficult question, and many said that 
it was an unfair one too. Ahyoudawmingala 
looked around for an ateik — that is, a visible 
sign that might give him a clue. Nothing striking 
caught his eye except a piece of broken bamboo 
in the matting used to roof the pandal. 

With this as a lead he argued, "When two of 
our most revered monks of history met to test 
each other's learning, one asked the other for 
ta-bin and hwit-pin (that is, one and two). The 
second monk, reasoning that one and two make 
thon-bin, or three, and that thon-bin with the 
the vowels reversed is t/tn-bon, which means slate, 
gave him a slate. Again, when the second monk 
was asked for ta-gyauk-eik, he reasoned that 
ta-gyauk-eik is like ta-setk-auk, which means ko- 
yauk, or nine persons, and ko-yauk with the vow- 
els reversed is kauk-yo, or straw. So he handed 
him some straw. Now, when I look around, this 
broken bamboo matting or kut-kyo is the only 
thing that strikes my attention and kut-kyo with 
the vowels reversed is ko-kyut, nine ticals [about 
six ounces]. So it stands to reason this lime box 
weighs nine ticals." 

The lad then told his guess, and when the 
Honorable Minister admitted it was correct and 
presented him with a new lacquer box, the others 
followed suit and showered presents upon him 
in appreciation of his rare ability. 


THe Waitt MICE 


Three days later, at the same festival, thirty- 
two novices were ordained into monkhood and 
the leading ministers met again to distribute vari- 
ous articles of clothing, food and money in charity. 
When the business of the day was over, they sat 
down to talk and happened on the subject of signs 
and omens. 

Since their arguments led them nowhere, the 
Minister of Personal Affairs sent for Ahyoudaw- 
mingala, woh answered all their questions and 
cleared up their doubts by quoting the Buddhistic 
Scriptures and illustrating from ancient writings. 
But this only roused their desire to test him. So 
they quietly sent a servant after the white mouse 
which was on show at the public museum and, 
covering it up with a betel box, asked the lad what 
creature was under the box. 

Ahyoudawmingala then thought to himself: 


"This morning, when I came into the palace 


grounds, I noticed a sow with its litter near the 
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compound of His Majesty’s right-hand man U 
Paw U. Now, the elephant and the mouse are 
the only creatures which resemble the pig. Ele- 
phants are too big to get under a betel box, s3 
obviously this must be mice.” He told the minis- 
ters so. Then they wanted to know how many. 
Since he had seen the pig with two little ones, he 
replied, “Three.” At this guess, the Minister of 
the Eastern Gate smiled and, uncovering the’ 
mouse, sardonically said, “Here you sign expert—. 
take one.” But to every one’s amazement there 
were three mice as predicted. While confined 
under the betel box, the mouse had given birth 
to two little ones. 

Presents were showered upon Ahyoudawmin- 
gala, while the Minister of the Eastern Gate 
promised that he would personally report the 
matter to His Majesty the King. 


FORETELLING A FLOOD 


One day, Ahyoudawmingala, together with a 
small group of friends, decided to take a holiday 
and visit various places. As they approached a 
village a few miles west of the Royal City of Ava, 
a madman came towards them with a bundle of 
nursery plants in his right hand and a bundle of 
corn in his left. Recognizing this as a namietk, 
or sign by which a coming event can be foretold, ° 
and wishing to warn the villagers of approaching 
danger, Ahyoudawmingala turned to the village 
headman and said, addressing him with a com- 
plimentary term common in Burma, “Builder o: 
Monasteries, in this ever-changing world of ours 
events good and bad are forever taking place, and 
these events are always heralded by signs and 
omens. Now, take this madman leaving your vib 
lage with nursery plants and corn. These are sut- 
stances included in the category of things related 
to the day Thursday. So also is rain. We know 
very well the old prophecy. ‘In five days times 
three, due to excess water, everything shall be d2- 
stroyed.' The sign shows that the time is now ripe 
and after fifteen days there will be a great dowa- 


. pour of rain from the heavens and all the towns 


along the river banks will be destroyed. So fre 
people must leave their homes and shift to safer 
places.” (Corn in Burmese is pyaung, which also 
means shift.) 

Those who believed the prediction quickly l=ft 
their homes, while the skeptics remained behind. 
As foretold, on the sixteenth day, due to heevy — 
rains in northern Burma, the Irrawaddy River 
overflowed its banks, causing much death end 
destruction. | 

When the King heard of all this he made 
Ahyoudawmingala Lord of Sataungmyo and cre- 
ated for him the post of Royal Adviser. 
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THe King Disrecarps THE OMENS 

Bodawphya Lad ascended to the throne in 
March, 1782. He was entire master cf the Irra- 
waddy River basin. The chiefs in the districts 
east of the Salvreem as far as the Mekonz acknowl- 
edged his supremacy. The seaco2s-, a: far south 
as che port of Tenasserim, was subject o his gov- 
ernment. In October, 1784, he attacked Arakan, 
and conquered it within three months. Ambitious 
of military glory, 2odawphya determired to sub- 
Cue Siam. Informing the ministers of his inten- 
tions, he asked his Royal Adviser the outcome. 

Ahyoudawmingala then reported, “Your Maj- 
esty, last night as I returned home, a bcy coming 
out of the Siamese Market was singirz: 


Cast away your sense of superiority 
March not forth, 

And you shali 52 the king of kings. 
Tathagt, the Zemaree, 

Lead your forces 

And you shall hve to regret your acion. 

"The first part of this song means it is not 
wor-hy of Your Mzjesty to attack such a weak- 
ling as the King of Siam. And if Your Majesty 
wctuld only allow things to remain as they are, 
before long, the time would come when the King 
of Siam would have z:o pay homage tc Ycur Maj- 
esty annually. In the rest of the song, the word 
‘tathagi’ refers to the descendants of Lo-d Bud- 
dha. According to history, King Kanya-agyi, a 
direct descendant of Our Lord Buddha, ame to 
Burma and in time his descendants spread far and 
wide and establishec small kingdoms zll over 
Burma. Your Majesty »elongs to that grea family 
of Thagiwins, so the word tathagi definitel7 refers 
to Your Majesty. The word 'Zamaree,' which lit- 
erally means the kinz of beasts, aiso reers to 
Your Majesty. The rest of the sentence 5 quite 
plain. Should Your Majesty, the Lord of al crea- 
tures, attack Siam, the Burmese Army wil meet 
with defeat and disaster and Your Majes-y will 
suffer mental agony end regret. In short, if we 
don't attack, we shall remain on tcp, otherwise, 
we sual! live to regret it." 

It nurt the Burmese King's pride zo = told 
he would tail to conquer Siam. So, disregzrding 
the advice given by his faithful servant, h2 pre- 
pared for the great in-asion. 

The preliminary steps were taken eanly in 
. 1785. Leaving his eldest son to rule over the 
country, the King himse!f led the attack in 1786. 
The Burmese forces sufered defeat over and over 
until the King, fearing for his safety, lef the 
army in the hands of‘his ministers anc returrad to 
Martaban. There he sent for the royai family, but 
before they arrived, he proceeded to Hanthewaddy 
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and r2built the famous Shwe Mawdaw pagoda, 
which was in ruins. He then went down to Ran- 
goon to meet his family. Together they wor- 
shipped at the Schwe Dagon Pagoda and then 
returned to the Royal City of Ava. From the 
capital, reenforcements were sent. But news soon 
arrivec that the Burmese army had been ambushed 
and practically annihilated. What remained ran 
back halter-skelter to Martaban. 

The news greatly disturbed the King, and, call- 
ing his ministers together. he said to them: 
“When I first contemplated invading Siam, Ah- 
youdawmingala advised against such a step. But, 
30t see.ng any reason why I should not be able 
to conquer that small and weak country, I dis- 
regardei his advice. Now we have met with dis- 
aster, and it is all because I don't have a single 
one amongst you wise and able enough to lead 
vs to victory. When occasion arises, all the min- 
isters and the wise men of the state are practi- 
cally useless.” 

Heating this note of dejection and dissent in 
the King’s voice, U Paw U, the chief Minister 
o: Personal Affairs and a favorite of the King, 
szid, “Your Majesty, in this world there are four 
great islznds, the East, the West, the North and 
the Souta, and ours is the southern one, which 
according to our books is especially noted for 
signs anc omens, as is indicated by the clockwise 
twining cf plants. One can notice that in general 
in this is and, plants twine round from right to 
left or clockwise. When they do twine counter- 
clockwise, from left to right, then these plants 
possess specific medicinal properties. Therefore, 
here in this southern island where this peculiar 
plant pher:omenon occurs, we make the best use of 
the signs 5efore us. Now, because Your Majesty 
did not like Ahyoudawmingala's interpretation of 
the tabaung, or song that heralded a future event, 
anc disregarded this sign, we have suffered loss in 
men and resources. 

“This is not the first time that things have 
happened taus. During the time of Your Majesty's 
ereat grandfather, we went to war with the King 
of Hanthawaddy. The astrologers warned the heir 
apparent to refrain from attacking the enemy 
forces, but the rash prince disregarded their ad- 
vice and failed hopelessly. 

“Similarly, King Ahnuruda, the great grand- 
father of our Lord Buddha, while riding out in 
his royal chariot, heard the strange and louc voice 
of a frog, which the astrologers reported was a 
female frog weeping and wailing over the death 
of its mate. When the ground was dug, the dead 
and ‘ive frcgs were found exactly as predicted. 
The King demanded the interpretation of this 
sign, and the astrologers replied that he should 
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remain within the palace grounds to avoid mishap. 
Not heeding the warning, the King ventured forth 
and fell a prey to the attack of a wild buffalo. 

“Also, in the Jataka stories we find that when 
the time was ripe Mahajanaka obtained the throne 
without even asking for it. In this same tale, our 
Lord Buddha said that at times, without planning 
or exerting, one may achieve things, and at times, 
even with planning and exertions, one may achieve 
nothing. That is why, Your Majesty, time and 
opportunity are more important than planning. 
Moreover, the winning of a war does not depend 
wholly upon bravery and numbers; the terrain, 
the climate and adequate supplies also play a very 
important role. For this reason, though Your 
Majesty, who is an embryo Buddha, has suffered 
defeat like King Mahajanaka, when the time ar- 
rives the King of Siam shall meet with destruction 
only to leave the kingdom in Your Majesty’s 
golden hands." 

The King was greatly consoled and rewarded 
U Paw U and Ahyoudawmingala each with a 
ruby ring and twelve pounds of silver. 


Tug ENGLISHMAN COMES TO BURMA 


A century and a half ago, thanks to the East 
India Company, the British Empire was expand- 


‘ing rapidly. Consequently the demand for ships 


increased a great deal. The forests of England 
were already depleted, but little Burma was full 
of teak forests. Good hard wood, teak was, an ideal 
wood to build the ships for the British Navy. 
Indeed, Burmese teak is still used in the British 
Navy’s best ships. But the Burmese King was 
not going to give away his teak free. He imposed 
an export duty. And the Company did not want 
to pay. Why should they anyway! The Burmans 
were not using the teak. Anyhow there was so 
much surplus stuff that a little exploitation did 
harm to no one. In fact wasn’t it a favor to these 
Burmese people to clear their snake-infested jun- 
gles? Imposing a tax, what cheek! This saucy 
Burmese King must be taught a lesson. So in 
the year 1795 or thereabouts a courteous little 
note was sent to the Burmese King. “Give up 
the area around Bassein or...” (Sometimes I feel 
that if we had not any teak we might have re- 
mained a free nation right up to this very day!) 

The Burmese King was very upset. He did 
not know what to do. Hastily, he sent for Ahyou- 
dawmingala and the other ministers. Waving the 
note frantically before the ministers’ faces, he 
asked for advice. “What shall I do?" he asked. 
“Should I give them the whole of Bassein Dis- 
trict, or should I send my troops?” 

“Your Majesty,” Ahyoudawmingala replied, 
while coming through the central gate, I came 
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across a group of children having a stage show. 
And the song they sang was: 

“ ‘Sonny boy, when you meet your opponent, 
don’t be rash. The gray matter in your head will 
tell you that the big bellied Nga-see-bu will run 
away only when hit by a silver bullet.’ 

“The first portion of this song simply means 
that. should an opponent appear, one should not 
fight but use one’s brains and achieve one’s pur- 
pose. ‘Nga see bu’ (literally, a kind of fish with 
a big, round belly) here refers to people associated 
with the sea, especially those going about from 
place to place by sea routes. ‘Big-bellied’ refers 
to the English people who are never satisfied with 
fighting and conquering other people’s homes and 
countries. Their desire for other countries is as 
big as this fish’s belly, which can never be filled 
to the brim. Such an enemy will turn around and 
leave only if they are hit with the silver weapon.” 

Hearing Ahyoudawmingala’s interpretation 
of the tabaung, the King handed over a sum of 
one hundred thousand silver coins to the English, 
who quietly took the money and went away. 

A couple of years later, about 1797, the Eng- 
lish sent an envoy to the Burmese court. This 
time they brought not an ultimatum but an offer 
of friendship. In furtherance of the existing friend- 


‘ship between the two kingdoms, Burma and Eng- 


land, Her Majesty’s representative requested a 
piece of land for the establishment of an English 
court in the Royal City of Ava. Together with 
this request, the English sent many presents. 

When Ahyoudawmingala heard of this he 
said: “Your Majesty, this morning, I met Hon- 
orable U Paw U at a street crossing and stood 
chatting for a few minutes. During that time, the 
boys from the Monastery who had come out with 
the monks to beg for the morning meal went by, 
singing a song which U Paw U told me I should 
note, for it seemed like a tabaung. It went like 
this: "Your ladyship, should the lordship come 
smiling and entice you with some sugar candy 
don't fall for it." 

The King smiled and remarked that the ta- 
baung required no special interpretation. So th: 
British envoy returned home very much disap- 
pointed. 

It is hard to tell whether it was Ahyoudawmir- 
gala's interpretations or the Burmese King’s own 
good judgment that influenced his decisions. An 
English writer has summed him up in the follov- 
ing words, “Notwithstanding his cruelty he was a 
man of ability and except in the great folly of 
heading an invasion of Siam, carried out his plans, 
for what he considered the glory of the kingdor, 
with prudence and perseverance.” And, to judge 
from the kind of stories we hear and read about 
him, it seems as if this author was right. 
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THE LONG LOVE GRIEF 


(Zhe italicized semtences are inserted c help the 
western reader, wrz is likely to be igncrant of the 

traditional stcry. ror his sake zlso, pr er names 
are frequently cmited.) 


Iuch has ‘the Emperor known of womer, yet he is 
still looking for beauty that is perfect: 

Many years has he searched in tre dala es, but Ds 
has not round iz 


` In the Yang family tere is a girl at che væ 7 point of 
blooming into womanhood; 

Nurtured in the inmez chambers, she is ua«nown to 
people outside. 

Such beauty as hers is Heaven’s gift—-:t cannot 
remain long Fiddea; 

Sne is discovered ome day and taken to Le palace 
cor the Emperor. 

A turn of her eye and a saie have a hundred 
charms so vivid 

That all the pewder and make-up of the women’s 
quarters seem like color faded. ; 


On a day in ea-lv spring she is invited tc »athe in 
-tte Pool cf flowers; 
She cleanses her supz-e body in ite warm slipping 


. vater. : 

The maids are quick ta give her help — so cppealing 
is her tender charr; 

It is then that she p=sses first intc the E-nperor's 

^. fezvor; 

With hair like a clouc and face like a flcwer she 
' goes to him with golden footstepz; 

Within the mallow-florer curtains the spriaz dawn 
pesses in daliance: 

Ah, too short is the night, and too soon the etn rises 
to end it; 

No more in the earl, morning does the C-mperor 
receive his ccurt. 


Iti is Y ang Rea "ho attends at his mcels sud 
bus-es herself to please him; 

Whatever his recreaticas, she is the ons w13 goes 
wizh him; rever a «ght is he withort her. 

There are others in t*e Emperor's palaces — three 
thousand lang 1ishicg women; 

What once was for three thousand is center>] now 
in one. 


Lyon, SHARMAN, bern in China of Ame‘ican mk:ionary 
parents, is tbe acthor of Sus Yat-sen: Eis Life cnd lis 
Meaning. L. T. Hwanc, 1 member of the faculty 32 Yen- 
ching University, migrated tc Free China waen the Japanese 
occup:ec Peking. 


Rendered line-for-line into English 


For her a palace is extravagantly built — room for 
her allurements. 

Free is the drinking in the Jade Tower; enjoyment 
of the spring is complete. 


Her sisters and brothers are given lands and titles; 
To her family she brings glory —so much, aes: 
That envious parents begin to say — 

“Give ts girls instead of boys!” 


the lifted gallery of “The Black Horse" stands up 
against the clouds; 

its ravishing music, carried by wind, can be heard 
rourd about — 

-anguo-ous dances perfectly accompanied by the 
slow tempo of the strings. 

The Emperor watches her the livelong day and finds 
it no* enough. 


x kx ok xk 


The beat of war-drums suddenly shakes the land; 

Cut.short is the "Rainbow Skirt and Feather Jacket 
Dance”; 

Wal within wall, the capital is invaded with dust; 

[The court is preparing for flight.] 

Forses aid chariots by thousands are moving south- 
westward in panic. 

Cn the Emperor’s chariot the green canopy ripples. 
with movement; then stops; | 

A hundred is west of the capital progress is halted ; 

Tae Six: Armies refuse to go. forward, and the 
Empe-or is helpless 


[rhe solaiers objeci to Yang Kwei-fes who is trav- 
eleg with His Majesty. They demand the death of 
he brother who has been promoted to the premier- 
sh p; he wusi pay the penalty of their envy, he dies. 
Tren they cry out against the favorite herself; they 
nahe the brice of their allegiance to the Emperor: it 
is zer death. If the Emperor tries to protect her, the 
cocniry wll be given over to a great disturbance. } 


The beaudful lady dies in agony ‘surrounded by 
troops of horsemen. 

Tl= ornaments of her hair are left scattered on the 
ground — 

Kingfisher filigree, a golden sparrow and a jade 
hand. 

Hewho co.ld not save her life, tries to shut away the 
sight; 

Wren he faces the spot of death, his tears run red. 
with blood. 


x kx k*k 0X 


[TFe court resumes its flight over the mowntains.] 
Yel ow dus: is blowing everywhere; the dear land 
- annot look’ sadder. 


A Ballad by PO CHU-! (772-846 A. D.) 


by LYON SHARMAN and L. T. HWANG 


The path winds upward, cloud-high, on toward the 
Sword Peaks; 

On the narrow ledges of Omei Mountain travelers 
are few; i 

* The imperial banners look dejected ; the sun itself is 
darkened. 

Green are the flowing rivers and the mountainsides 
are blue, 

But the Emperor cannot escape his memories day or 
night. 

In a makeshift palace he watches the moon and 
grows melancholy ; 

The sound of rain at night and the tinkling of roof- 
bells are like knives slashing at his vitals. 


{Years pass before the war is ended. | 


The heavens turn; the earth repeats its round; the 
Emperor journeys homeward. 

When he comes to the spot of her death, his steps 
hesitate; he cannot go on; 

He sees the sands of the mountain slope, 

Not her lovely face, only the place where she died. 

"The ministers look at the Emperor and the Emperor 
at them; they weep all together. 

Then, heading toward the gate of the capital, east- 
ward, they let their horses go. 


Unchanged are the gardens and courtyards ; the Pool 
of Flowers is unchanged ; 

Mallows bloom by the lakeside; willows grow round 
the palace; 

The flowers make him think of her face; the willow 
leaves have the curve of her eyebrows; 

How can the Emperor look on these and keep from 
shedding tears? 


Peach tree and plum tree bloom in the spring wind ; 

Wu tung leaves fall off in the autumn rain. 

Filled with ripened grass is the palace park; 

Red leaves cover the steps and no one sweeps them up. 

The actors of the Pear Garden Theater turn gray- 
haired ; | 

Eunuchs and courtly ladies alike grow old. 

At twilight the Emperor moodily watches the fireflies ; 

Wicks burn out in the lamps and he cannot sleep; 

He hears each bell and drum that tells the slow night 
hours; 

He watches the star-stream pale in the light of dawn; 

Paired like duck and drake, the roof-tiles are chilled 
with frost; . 

His green silk coverlet is as cold without her sharing. 

So the years pass, adding to their life-and-death 
separation ; Sog 


Her spirit never revisits him, even in a dream. 
* x * x 


A monk from a Taoist Retreat happens to visit the 
capital ; 

Magical power has he to invoke the souls of the dead. 

Profoundly touched by the Emperor's heartbreaking 
sorrow, 

He brings about a search for the lady who is lost, 

Riding on cloud and wind, traveling as fast as light- 
ning, 

Mounting to the heavens and descending below the 
world, go his searchers. 

The heights of the sky and the depths of the earth 
are entered ; 

Fathomless are the spaces explored, but she cannot 
be found. 


Suddenly they chance to hear of a wonder-island, 
P'eng-lai : 

A faéry mound of enchantment, seen and not seen; 

Its glamorous towers appear as if supported on five 
colored clouds; 

In its spacious palaces many gentle ladies live a 
spirit life; 

Among them, people say, is one called *Soul of 
Truth" (T'ai Chén). 

Her skin is soft as snow, her beauty like a flower: 
Who is she? 


To the entrance of the palaces the Taoist monk goes, 
and knocks at the great Jade Door ; 

He asks the woman at the gate to report his errand 
to the lady's maid. 

When the lady is told that the Emperor has sent a 
messenger, 

Dreams are over within the curtained bed. 

She pushes away the pillow, puts on her robe and 
moves about ; 

She parts curtains of strung pearls, she passes 
screens of silver cloth ; 

She goes half-awake with hair down on her temples; 

Her headdress is in fetching disorder as she hastens 
to the hall; 

The air wafts her long sleeves as gracefully 

As if she were moving in the “Rainbow Skirt and 
Feather Jacket Dance." 

Her exquisite pale face is running with tears; 

She looks like a branch of pear blossoms rained-on 
in the spring. 


With full heart and weeping eyes she expresses 
thanks to the Emperor; 

During their separation neither has seen or heard 
-of the other; 


Cut off completely was the sweet companienship of 
their palace love. 

Long have been the days for her on P'eng-lai Island ; 

Looking down on the human world, 

She could not see the capital for dust and fog. 


How can she express her feeling except by some 
old token? 

She chooses a box cf shell-inlay and a gold hairpin ; 

A fragment of the hairpin she keeps, sending him an 
incomplete token ; 

A part of the box shall be treasured by each with 
hope for its rejoining; 

She trusts their hearts may be firm like the gold, 

And that, either in heaven or on earth, they two may 
be reunited. 


As the messenger is leaving, she avows repeatedly 
her passion for the Emperor, 

Revealing a secret pledge once made by the two of 
them: 

It was in the Palace of Long Life on the seventh day 
of the seventh moon; 

^t the dead of night when there was not even a 
whisper of sound, 

They joined in a vow: — that they would fly the 
heavens like twin birds with a common wing, 

Or grow together on earth like two trees with 
interlocked branches. 


Feaven will last and earth endure; ah, yes, but one 
day perish! 

This grief — unwinding yet unwound — will not 
break off forever. 


DELIA TYRWHITT 
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FILIPINO HOMECOMING 


By MANUEL BUAKEN 


ENDEREST GREEN against sullen black — that 
Ts the color scheme of my homecoming after 

many years of exile in a foreign land. June 
on Luzon, the beginning of the rains — a time to 
be following the ponderous steps of the carabao 
in the deep mud of the rice paddies — time to plow 
and plant. Caravans of men and women are every- 
where, shoulders carrying loads of corn, lentils, 
bananas, pineapples, green ampalaya and ginger. 
That was the Philippines of my memory. 

Somber black, hopeful green — these were 
around me, when in Batangas, at the headquarters 
of PCAU #11 (Philippine Civil Affairs Unit), 
I was notified that my long-promised furlough 
had been ordered, also that I was the lucky first 
to be discharged from our outfit. À warm sense of 
the steadfast comradeship given to a U. S. soldier 
pervaded me. Lt. Harold Brown, labor officer of 
our team, had gone out of his way to get my 
furlough -—— had even suggested that I should 
have it before being sent back to the United States. 
Cabayan Pacific Santiago, enlisted technician, had 
helped me get together the fund of pesos with 
which to surprise my mother. I had caught some 
American enlisted men swiping beer from the base 
camp supply dump between the guard's rounds on 
a dark night. When they snored in their tent, I 
hi-Jacked two cases, and my cabayan (country- 
man) sold it for me. That made pesos. More came 
in from my sideline business as official love-letter 
writer of my company. 

A G. Is pay is small potatoes in a land of 
rampant black market, and I was determined to 
make a good impression in my home barrio, for 
this was return after eighteen years in the United 
States. I had gone away at fourteen, the product 
of an intellectual "forcing" process. A four-year 
college church scholarship was mine. Uncle Lupo 
Biteng, then Governor of our province of Ilocos 
Sur, took me to Manila and made arrangements 
with the Immigration Bureau. When in the Unit- 
ed States I gave up that scholarship. Father never 


forgave me, but Mother's last letter, in 1941, : 


had been full of interest in my writing — she was 


studying English then to be able to read my | 


After over three years of service in the First Filipino Infan- 
try and later in the Philippine Civil Affairs Unit, MANUEL 
BvAKEN was mustered out of the U. S. Army last August. 
Mr. Buaken contributed "The Horse of the Sword" to our 
August, 1943, issue. 
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articles in the Philippines Free Press; she wis 
still youthful, vital and sweet — my mother, ıt 
seventy. I had big plans of the way we would strat 
together in our barrio. With determination, I pat 
out of my mind the tales of the mass massacr-s 
of Ilocos Sur — that was in Lipa, not up norta. 

“You'll have to take your hitch-hike chances ” 
Lt. Brown told me. “That’s all the transportaticn 
there is." In prewar days, from Batangas to Il» 
cos Sur had been a drive of only three hundred 
miles, over beautiful roads, largely mechanized. 
Now there were bombed roads, blasted bridges— 
at least six hundred miles of muddy detours. 

From Batangas to Manila, the first lap, was 
easy. Next morning at the Base Depot, I sat on 
a box and surveyed the blasted wreckage of Ma- 
nila. Then I looked at the civilian laborers who 
were to load the big army truck on which I hed 
been promised a lift. “Why, these are only kids!” 
I exclaimed to the Filipino foreman. ' 

“That’s right, but they are the only laborers 
available in Manila. The grown men are either 
biting the dust or at the front.” 

Emaciated children — feebly pecking at hea-y 
weights. A boy, wearing a size 34 G. I. shirt — 
it was shirt and pants combined for him — at my 
request rolled up his sleeves, and his arms were 
covered with ugly scars. “I would not bow to a 
Jap guard. But I’m sorry, for my father died try- 
ing to save me from the beating.” 

None of the “laborers” had had any breakfast, 
I learned, and if I didn’t do something drastic, the 
truck would be held up for many hours. “Here we 
go, Cabayan,” I said in Tagalog. “It’s a relay ra:e, 
pass the box to your neighbor quick" When I had 
the assembly line organized, I got the non-com in 
charge to let the boys have some canned cheese 
and crackers, with water. Their smiles were a 
rich reward for me. I pitched in to help. At last, 
we got under way — I was on my way home. 

The road to San Fernando was grass-grown 
and at the same time deeply rutted, but not en- 
tirely bombed out of existence, and it still had 
traffic to slow up our progress, jeeps and U. S. 
Army trucks competing with listless horse-drawn 
two-wheel carts. Not such a bad road, until you 
came to the detours by-passing dynamited bridges. 

At Tarlac, Sgt. Coleman steered me to the 
Red Cross canteen, jumping with front-line troo?s, 
who were wearily trekking toward the retreating 
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Japs. “Eat up, soldier.” the sergeant said. “This 
is Last Chance.’ It was, too, for we arr -ed at 
san Fernando tco late for the G. _. ness Lall. 

- was hungry, but at friencless. Sgt. Coleman 
dropped me, afte- dark, at an interssction. ‘Come 
in, soidier, you'll get wet out there," never were 
words more welcome. I took my beg into tne tiny 
shelter of a blonc, blue-eyed American M.E., who 
could have been a prc:essor in civi-ian life, by the 
carezul exactitude of hie speech. HE warm z-ieni- 
liness drove away some of the broodirg sul enness 
of the storm, the sense of going home a strang?r 
and hungry. I bedded down on th= floor, 13d he 
promised, “I am off črty at six in the mcrninz, 
but I'll instruct the other fellow to szop the trucks 
going through to makz sure you'll get a rice.” 

From San Fernando, it was heavy go ng — 
short hitches made in dreary slowress. Blaz< ard 
green. Black and hidsous all the tcads, fœ even- 
the trees had been murdered. The trees =? life, 
the coconut palms — producers of icod, c: shel- 
ter, a score of other th:rgs needed b7 tran — had 
been cut down bv the Japanese for bunkers. ma- 
chine gun shelters, or just wantonly burnec. Baz- 
rio succeeded bar-io — scarred remzins of uses 
and schools and municipal buildings. The great 
Cordilera range was a beautifu. backg-ound. 
green and purole, silvered with mist. Beextiful, 
and infected with Japs! 

At Bangar, northemmost towr o2 La nion 
Provirce — only thirty miles from xy Lom: town 
— I had to dismount again, for tie t-uck£il cf 
soldiers had to detour from the xain hiziway 
to reach their.unit. A wait, in the midst o ruin, 
with the mounting fee- in my heart Final 5, ar-~ 
other army truck answered my thumb sign 

“Capariaan—” I remembered, 4 was c=se to 
barrio Babayoan, where my motuer hac been 
E with Aunt Beri:a, wher. she wrote 13e in 
1941. At Capariaan, I was agaia a native, ckinz 
a familar shortcut acrz3s the hills. Sure, L «new 
the way, or did I? Cogon grass, -ungie foreraaner, 
had taken the pata. T22 rains poured dowr upoa 
me in renewed fury. At last I came to the samm:t 
of a hill and Icoked dawn. Where zhe barrio cf 
Babayoan had been, gr2en weeds sprouted frora 
black ashes. Greer-bui'- raw bambcc shack: spot- 
ted tae remains ef the once-thrivinzg viilag-. 

Fear struck a: my heart. I skicced reckKessly 
dowr. the slope — a hunch sent me to the secon 
in a row of three shacxs, A yourg girl's voice 
answered my rap, ther the door tonidly cenel 
a crack. I stared at a thin young face full of coukt 
and remembered fear. “Are you Telesfora’s 
dacgater?" I asked with sudden inspiratior.. 

. When she nodded. I said, “Go get your 
mother. Tell her some one is here from America. ` 
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The scrawny child picked up à wide-brimmed 
hat to use as an umbrella, and ran out from the 
hut. L entered unbidden. 

It was not cousin Telesfora who returned with 
her, bat her mother, my aunt Benita. The Benita 
wh» had kissed me good-bye eighteen years before 
hac been = plump, pretty widow, fond of bright. 
flashy clothes, full of wit and radiating vitality. 
The gaunt and toothless old woman who stared at 
me naw had in common with her only the same 
name. “Don’t you know me?" I cried. "Aunt 
Berita. Where is my mother ?" 

"VIho are you, boy, who is your mother?" 

I swept off the drooping fatigue hat. "I am 
Maning,” I cried. 

“No,” she answered, “you aren't Maning. You 
must be his younger brother Joe." 

“I am Maning, and where is my mother ?" 

The oli woman turned her face, choked on 
the wcrd — the answer, “Kinmarin.” 

I was instantly relieved. Kinmarin — Hidden 
Paradise Valley-—— would be very safe. It was a 
place of fcnd memories of vacations spent there 
with Father, hunting the deer, chasing the many- 
colcrec parrots, while the men gathered mangoes 
frori cur mountain homestead, or harvested the 
uplznd rice We had a good cabin there — Mother 
wotld be safe, probably with brother-in-law 
Benigro. The entrance of Cousin Forang (Teles- 
forz) diverted Benita from telling me more. Again 
the unrecoznizing stare. "Welcome home, Joe." 
she finally said. As for me, I knew surging pity 
as I locked at her. She was about my own age, she 
once had beauty to match her rich contralto voice 
— we had sung many a duet together. And now 
she was an old hag. 

Sstelita, the fleshless youngster, began sob- 
bing wildly. I took out a small present from my 
bag and hushed her with it. "I must clean up before 
I gc tc see Mother," I said. The women avoided 
my 2yes, Estelita renewed her sobs. My inner eyes 
full of visions of Mother, I failed to read those 
whc stood in front of me. Cheerfully I got into 
my clean san-tan uniform and the alternate pair 
of boots. I took from my bag the shoes and the 
materiel for the new dress for Mother! 

Then Estelita burst out: “You will never see 
your mothar. She's dead. Apang Anna’s dead. 
Aurt Francisca and Aunt Catalina. They're dead. 
They zll ded at Kinmarin." 

Berita pulled herself together to finish the 
story, while the shack and its occupants swirled 
about me in a fog of horror. "Your mother took 
refuze at Benigno's place, at Kinmarin. They had 
good rice :n the upland meadow, ànd the Japs 
left them alone, mostly," she hurried to tell the 
tale. Then interrupted herself, to wail, “Why 
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- didn't you come before? You are so late. They 


died in March, only this year, in March, 1945." 

"I am a soldier, they wouldn't let me go. 1 
had to obey. In the last week of March, I was on 
an LST going to Batangas," I answered numbly. 

"Benigno and his wife and children — twelve- 
year-old Marcelino was the oldest; Francisca and 
her husband and your mother lived at the house 
your father built at Kinmarin. It was safe and 
there was food. Then came a refugee, begging 
shelter and food. Sugursur was his name. Benigno 
took him in out of kindness — Benigno didn't 
know the Japs were close on that man's trail, 
breathing murder down his neck for hiding rice 
and not giving it to them.” 

Sobbing, she continued, "Marcelino found 
them when he came home from gathering mush- 
rooms deep in the forest — he found them all, 
lying in blood, their own blood. All of them, bay- 
onéted many times. Children, old ladies, men and 
their wives. All the barrio died. Marcelino ran 
screaming to tell us — then he went back and 
dug the graves for his mother and father, his 
grandmother and his aunts. Some of the others 
were never buried." 

Beautiful Kinmarin was a hellish valley full 
of swirling vultures when I went there next day, 
with Benita and Estelita. I stood beside my 
mother's grave and l neither wept nor prayed. 
I cursed! Aunt Benita drew back from me in 
horror! 

The stones I carried from Mother's grave were 
in my pocket as I sloshed through the mud back 
to Benita's hut, for my homecoming feast. We had 
tugi— a kind of inferior yam, and boiled aluyot, 
a wild weed similar to okra, with an abundant 
sticky fluid they tried to make palatable with 
vinegar made from sugar cane. Boiled green leaves 
of ampalaya — bitter melon, completed the feast! 
"It's better than just tugi.” said Estelita. The 
remnants of our family were reunited there at 
Benita's hut. Sister Dominga and her husband. 
the girl Estelita and another orphan Benita had 
sheltered, Forang, and her mother Benita. 

I played out the mockery of a joyous home- 
coming, in a kind of haze. Slogging along through 


. the mud, through the ruined villages of the ener- 


getic, industrious home-building Ilocanos, I found 
my classmate, Victor Loaogan, same age as my- 
self, a man incredibly old and haggard, and his 
wife, the once beautiful Isabel, a battered wreck 
of a woman. I shared their boiled calunay, grated 
unripe mangoes and tugi — and tried to make 
merry for their sakes. 

Then I followed Vic's directions to the home 
of my childhood playmate Margarita Pagaddo. 
Another hut in the ruins of a fine house — another 
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young-old woman — this time great brown eye: 
that I remembered well stared at me with numbec 
disbelief. “Garet,” I spoke her nickname, “do you 
remember me?” 

“Of course, you are the son of Maning tha- 


I used to play with.” 


“T am that Maning, not his son.” She didn’: 
answer. The chills of malaria were shaking he- 
too hard. I opened my jungle kit and got atabrin= 
pills — my allowance for the month. I gave he- 
two in water. I left more pills, and next morning. 
she was better — she could smile as Garet, mz 
chum — but there remained the incredible distanc- 
of the change that war had wrought. 

I saw Juana, Maria, Timotea, Irene, Esther, 
Faustina, Doris and Urbana — cousins or friends 
of school days. Each of thern had married, eaca 
had belonged to a large family holding togethe- 


. in the traditional clannish way — and now the7 


were all old women, alone, tke last of their clans. 
Malnutrition, malaria, flu epidemics and tuberev- 
losis had finished what the Japs started. 

The atabrine pills I carried were the first 
medicine that had come to malaria victims in ths 
whole province. I doled them out carefully, and I 
cursed because they were so few. 

Trudging along through the heavy clay, mu 
combat boots stout against the wetness, I revisited 
my childhood home at Santa Cruz, the good biz 
house so full of interesting souvenirs of my par- 
ents’ many-sided interests, Mother’s collection cf 
ancient folktales written in Sanskrit, Father’s me- 
mentoes of Gospel-and-trading expeditions 13 
Bontoc and Ifugao land. I went in search of these. 
I stood on the very spot, right among the ruins. 
All gone! And Mother too! 

At the river's edge I paused and stared and 
wondered. I saw Mother coming toward me, 
crossing the river, smiling, calling “Maning” ia 
her sweet, clear voice. She was luminous, radian-, 
yet lifelike too. Eagerly, happily, I walked toward 
her. But she vanished. 

She was gone, but she had taken with her 
some of the bitterness — I was a little comforted. 
And I didn't tell Benita what I had seen. I didnt 
want her to tell me I should fear this ghost.of my 
mother. For me, it was a message clear and brigkt 
— that her thoughts of me still lived to protect 
and cheer me. That my mother’s personality, su-- 
viving so-called “death,” walks with me still, 
bringing me her gifts of faith and love and tende-- 
ness. 

I returned then to my outfit. The comradeship 
of the G. I.’s lightened my weariness, warmed tre 
into, hope. I practised seeing the greening growth 
come to new life and beauty all about me, teachin 
myself to forget the horror and blackness. 
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A Year in Peshawar 


By TWAN YANG 


HOUSEBOY IN INDIA: IV. 


Editore Note: This is the story of Twan Yang, 
the crphaned son of a Chinese father and a Tibetan 
moathez, who told last month how he becarre the 
servant of the silk mecchant Sirdar Sone Singh. 
Twan Yang’s manuscript was partially nand- 
written and partially dictated, in the English which 
he was taught in his eizhteenth year by his Dutch 
master Johan van Meren. 


E LEFT LAHGEE at nine o'clock at night. 
V As the sun rose above the horizon next 

morning, the train began to go very slow- 
ly over the rocky hill. I locked out and saw that 
we were coming toa bridge over a smooth-ficwing 
river. It seemed to me the most beautiful v ew I 
had seen in India, reminding me of my own zoun- 
try, Kalimpong. At tre other end of the bridge 
over the river I could see a hole in the mountain- 
side. ~his was a tunrel, something I had a3eard 


about but never seen. lhere were no less than 


seven tunnels. big and small, one after the other, 
on this line! At abort six in the morninz we 
reached the city statica of Pestawar. I could see 
the town surrounded ty a high wall like Lahore, 
with two high towers standing up in the m ddle. 
I learred that they belonged tc a Mohammedan 
masjid. This, too, was one of che finest views I 
had ever seen in Indiz. ` 

We got out of the train at a station named 
Chaoni, to the north > the town of Peshawar. 
The people in this piace looked quite different 
from tLose I had seen up till now in other parts 
of Ind:a. Our destinat.on was a large bungalow 
surrcuaded everywher2 by flowers and guarded 
by trees. Inside, the rcoms were richly deco-ated 
with pictures and ornacrents. From it a few other 
houses could be seen in the distance, all of which 
were connected with the regiment stationed at 
the Fesaawar army carip. 

In this house I encountered the same ctstom 
as in Lahore — I was told to take a bath before 
I covlc touch anything -n the k tchen. | toox my 
bath ar a well outs:de, near the kitchen docr. A 
servant showed me hew to let the bucket down 
into the water, then pull it up again full. I tried 
and tried to do as he did, but I could not work 
the pulley right. I near y fell into the well because 
I wasn't strong enough to pull up the full backet 
alone. There was a rzised platiorm arounc the 
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wel, taree feet high, something like a stand in 
the marke: at Kalimpong. I hung with all my 
weight on zhe rope to pull it down, doing my best 
to xeep from toppling over the well curb into 
the depths of the well. No matter what I did, the 
bucxet stuck halfway down. As I swayed and 
tugged in this terrible predicament, the other 
servan: lacghed and laughed. I could do nothing 
but bez him politely to help me. At last he did. 
and he pul ed up the bucket in a second as if his 
hands were a steam engine. 

"Itis very kind of you to help me this way," 
I said gra:eiully in nice Hindustani. The other 
boy did noz understand me because he spoke Pun- 
jabr ard krew only a smattering of Hindustani— 
and that colloquial, not the correct, elegant lan- 
guage I hed been learning from my master and 
mistress. He must have realized, though, that I 
had sa d scmething nice because I smiled at him. 
I went on, "Now you are my friend." 

“Yas, yes, I am glad to be that." he replied 
in Punjabi I was glad I had found a new com- 
pan:on after so long a time. My new friend told 
me all about the customs of the house — how to 
use thiags, how to enter the kitchen, and how al- 
ways to be clean, for the mistress of this house was 
a very strong chutwal, which means some one 
whc is very particular about ever being touched 
by enything dirty. If she touched anything dirty, 
she would at once have to take a bath and purify 
herself agam, for she believed that she would lose 
her god's favor toward her soul or spirit if any- 
thing mimptre came into contact with her. 

The food was the same kind I had had in 
Lahore. After I had eaten it I went to my own 
place, and then I was told to put the baby to sleep. 
I walked ter ùp and down for a while until 
she fel: asl:ep in my arms. Then I was free till 
five in the afternoon, when I had to come back 
to take the baby for a walk. 

- was very sleepy myself and the day was hot 
and stil. So I lay dovn in the garden in the 
shadow of a tree and almost immediately was 
deeply asleep. When I woke up it was almost dark. 

"What time is it?" I asked Lala Singh. 

‘Quarter past five," he replied. 

"Oh, Lord!” I whispered. "I've missed my 
time tc take the baby!” 

Yas,” 3e said, “but I knew you must be tired 
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today, so I thought 1t would be better for you to 

have a gcod sleep. The baby woke up at four 

o'clock and I've taken care of her since then.” 
“Oh, friend, you are wonderful,” I said. 


An Ice-Celd Bath 


Next morning I forgot and went straight into 
the kitchen without so much as washing my face. 
I asked foz my food from an old Punjabi woman 
who was preparing the breakfast. 

She answered in Hindustani, “Have you taken 
your bath?” 

Then at once I remembered what Lala Singh 
had told me. When she repeated her question in 
a loud voice, I answered, “No.” 

“Then why have you come here?" she de- 
manded. 

“Tam very sorry, but I forgot what I was told.” 

The old woman looked very harsh, but when 
I begged her to forgive me, she spoke pleasantly. 

"Son, I am sorry I spoke so loudly, you must 
understand that it is just my manner. But now you 
had better go and take your bath before any one 
sees you here. Otherwise there might be trouble." 

With these kind words from the old woman I 
ran quickly outside, where I met Lala Singh and 
wished him good morning—that 1s, made my 
salaam by saying. “Ram, Ram.” He answered in 
the same way, "Ram, Ram," then gave me a 
bucket to bring up water, for he had no time to 
help me then. This time I didn't have much 
trouble with the bucket, as it was smaller than the 
one I had used the day before. But the water was 
still very cold at this hour, and I did not like it at 
all. I was not accustomed to such early bathing in 
water as cold as ice. All day long my teeth chat- 
tered and I had a headache. I felt lazy and dis- 
inclined to work. I wanted only to lie down and 
sleep, but could not because I had been ordered 
to take care of the baby. 

Next day my whole body was perspiring. and 
I told my master how badly I felt. 

"It is nothing to be afraid of," he said. “It 
Is only a fever you caught because you are not 
used to bathing in cold well water so early in the 
morning. It will not last long, Kancha. You'd 
better take a warm blanket and get a good sleep. 
I'll give you some quinine and you'll soon be 
better again." 

Then I lay down in the servants! room on 
Lala Singh's bed. My master gave me a pill. I 
wanted tea but they were not accustomed to take 
tea in that house except during the winter. Finally 
„I asked Lala Singh to buy some tea for me in the 
bazar, for my fever made me wish to drink it very 
. much. Lala Singh was glad to do this for me, and 
that very same afternoon he gave me a cup of tea. 
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It was colored green and had no milk in it bux 
some sugar. I was very much astonished. “Is this 
tea?" I asked. : 

“Yes, my friend, this is tea," he said. Then he 
told me that in Peshawar sabaz cha, which mears 
"green tea," was always used and that it came 
from Kabul and was more expensive than ordinary 
tea. Still I said: “Lala Singh, are you sure ths 
is really tea and that I should drink it?” 

“Oh, yes, my friend, it is. You must always 
trust me. You just are not accustomed to it.” 

For three days I lay helpless in bed. But oa 
the morning of the third day I felt a little better 
and toward evening I was much better. 

When I was completely recovered, I again 
took my bath, but this time I had kept a bucketfal 
of water in the sun during a whole day, so it wes 
not so cold. I dried myself quickly with a towel 
and quickly put on my clothes to keep from stanc- 
ing in the wind. So I became once more a clean, 
neat boy. i 


A Visit fo the Barracks 


Every day I had to take the children twice to - 
the maidan, or park—once in the morning ard 
once in the evening. Most of the people we met 
walking in the road were army people, either 
European soldiers, mostly kilted, or Gurkhas. I 
heard that this was the place of the whole Pesha- 
war Army, called the chaom, or camp. On this 
road I always heard the pipers. Sometimes v'e 
would meet Scottish soldiers marching twen-y 
strong with one piper ; sometimes there were larger 
groups with three pipers. 

Half a mile away from my master's house 
there was a large parade ground where eve-y 
morning the soldiers went through their drill. 
The whole place was surrounded by barracks. Cn 
the west were the barracks of the Sikh regimer t, 
on the east the Gurkha barracks, and next to them 
the barracks for the Mohamniedans, who were 
Pathans. 

One morning, when I had taken the small baby 
to the park and the big one was still at horae 
with my mistress, I met a young Gurkha—that 
is, a Nepali soldier. He spoke to me: “You look 
like one of our own caste, Are you?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Well, well, then let us now speak Nepalese, 
that is better than Hindustani.” 

Then he asked me where I had come from. 
and I told him the truth—that I had been born in 
Kalimpong. This Gurkha was returning to Fis 
barracks, and he took me with him and introduc2d 
me to one of his friends, also in the Army. 

We sat talking for a long time. Among other 
things they told me never to be afraid of tre 
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Afghani people in the frontier country. “Tey are 
afraid of us Gurkhas, and so you must be li-* one 
oi us. Besides, you mus: always weer a kuz-4, as 
we do. All the Nepalese in Peshawar, even i they 
are not in the Army wear the same krrd of 
clothes and always wear a kukri. Tel ycu- master 
that ae should duy a kukri for you and ther you 
must wear it cn your -eft side.” 

I told my master about the kukri the slzching 
knife the Gurkhas wear 50 one evening my master 
took me to the bazar. In one of the sFops he Hund 
a secord-hand kukri for three rupees. It wes nei- 
ther large nor new, and not so skarp. Never eless 
I felt very proud of it. end from that day forth I 
always wore it whenever I wen: out. 

When we had been same two mentas in Pesha- 
war, Sirdar Sone Singh had to go back to E alim- 
pong for some urgent work. But my mistre s, the 
baby end I were to stay at the home of mr mis- 
tress’s sister in the town. This house was -aree- 
storied and stood in z street called the Ram 
Gali. (A gali means an alley.) My misaess's 
brother-in-law was a c.cth merchant 

The day we arrived was very hot. much otter 
than in the camp. I did not see any electri- fans 
such as we had at camp, only a purkah—z< long 
strip of cloth hangirg ccwn from a long poE sus- 
pended from the ceiling A servant prled the pun- 
kah forward and backwerd by a rope al. the time 
fresh air was necessery. At night the whole Emily 
—the sister and brother-in-law o- my mistre= and 
their stn, who was fourteen years of ag- and 
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readinz in school—slept on the flat roof. My own 
sleepirg p.ace was in a corner near the kitchen. 

In this house there was a servant, the only 
one, who aad been with his master for the past 
five years and had learned Punjabi very well. He 
himsel? carae from Benares and spoke Hindustani 
excellently as this was his own tongue. By this 
time I myself had learned a great deal of Hindu- 
stani. Whenever I could not understand anything, 
I asked th s other servant from Benares, and he 
would exp.ain to me. With my own mistress I 
spoke in Nepali, and with her sister mostly in 
Hindustani, But my new mistress very often for- 
got he-self and spoke to me in Punjabi. At such 
times I wonld look dumb and open my mouth wide. 
Then I would run quickly to my new friend and 
repeat the sound of what I had heard, and he 
wotld tell me the meaning. 

My nev friend, who was called Ram Lal, took 
me one day to the bazar to show me all the shops 
in which tc buy all things used in a Hindu house- 
hold. i was forbidden to buy anything from any 
Mohammedan shop. I took careful note of every- 
thing, and then we came to the food shop, where 
Ram Lal ir.vited me to have some food with him. 
The shopkeeper was a Punjabi Brahman. Ram Lal 
said: “Eat as much as you can, for this kind of 
simple fooc is much better for poor people like us 
thar the good food which we get at home but only 
in little dri»lets. We do not want all kinds of nice 
tastes. We only want to fill our bellies.” 

Wren che children were asleep in the after- 
noon I had other work to attend to. First of all I 
had to was1 my clothes and sometimes also those 
of the children, and I had to sweep out the room, 
because in this Hindu house no sweepers were 
allowec to 2nter the rooms.. Then I had always to 
execute my mistress’s orders, whatever they might 
be. - was especially told always to keep my body 
purifiec and free from defilement. I had to bathe 
twice a dar. but, if I had become soiled by the 
touch of other people, I had to bathe oftener to 
purify myself, so sometimes I would be doing 
practically nothing but bathing all the time with- 
out a chance to do any work, and I would not 
grudge that, because it was a great pleasure to 
refresh myself by the cool water of the well on 
these warm. days of the hot Indian season. 


A Bad Pumpkin 


‘WEen I was sent to the market to buy things 
for my mis-ress I had mostly to get vegetables or 
sometimes mutton or goat flesh. I was now clever 
enough to bargain with the shopkeepers to make. 
the prize less than was first asked, and then I 
would Dring back the money to my mistress and 
tell her thet I had got what she wanted more 
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cheaply. When 1 did this, she felt very glad. But 
sometimes when she gave me four or five annas 
to buy things, I would bargain to get them a little 
cheaper and then I kept the money I saved. But 
that would never be more than one or two pice, 
and this only after much bargaining. 

One morning I was told to buy a good big 
pumpkin cheaply. I bought a big one which looked 
beautiful outside but was bad within. Then my 
mistress got angry with me for my stupidity. I 
said to her : "What could I do? When you told me 
to buy cheap I only did as you told me." 

Nevertheless she continued to talk to me, and 
then I said: “Mistress, I am not going to buy these 
things any more. I am not clever enough to go 
shopping in the bazar; you may send Ram Lal." 

“Why do you refuse to do what I have told 
you? Work is work, and you have to do as I tell 
you. You must not speak to your mistress like 
that: have you no shame? Never do it again!” 

What could I do? I kept quiet but the next 
time I took Ram Lal with me and bought what 
was needed with him present. 

In the house I usually gave satisfaction by my 
work, but sometimes I made mistakes. Sometimes 
I broke something, and then my mistress got 
angry and sometimes slapped my face, not waiting 
for any explanation. I did not like this at all. I 
had to be patient, but I remembered this and de- 
termined to stop it some day. 

In these days I was told to sleep in the same 
room with Ram Lal. Now, in the mornings I did 
not like to get up very early, but the commands of 
my mistress weighed on me and I had to rise as 
early as possible to finish several small duties be- 
fore the others got up. But it was impossible for 
me to wake up so early by myself, so Ram Lal 
used to awaken me. He was so kind to me that 
when I was sleeping soundly he would not wake 
me up but used to do the work himself. 


Hindus and Mohammedans 


During this winter there were some grave 
disorders of the Congress. They were walkitig 
about in groups shouting, “Long live revolution!” 
Whenever the police found them shouting like 
that, they took them to the police station. There 
was a big fight between the Hindus and Moham- 
medans which lasted some three days. When Mo- 
hammedans met Hindus, they beat them; and 
when Hindus met Mohammedans, they returned 
the blows; and many people were killed in the 
fighting. As this was a Mohammedan country, the 
Hindus were far fewer in number. During these 
days all of the shops were closed and no people 
could be seen in the streets. It was a very difficult 
time for me. I was kept in the house like a mouse 
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in a cage so no Mohammedan could see rue. 

Just after this fighting came another trouble. 
Some kidnapers called Afridis had come to town. 
That was what was said by the people. All boys' 
schools were closed for a few days and no boy 
came to the bazar or showed himself in the streets 
or at the doors. At this time there was a frontier 
war going on against Afghanistan, and the police 
everywhere kept watch for the enemy all through 
and round the town. During the three days when 
the bazar was closed, airplanes flew in the sky, 
three or four always together. At night as well as 
during the day these airplanes flew all over the 
frontier and some came over the town. This is 
the way I passed that winter in Peshawar. 

One morning the weather was dull and the 
day as if in a sad mood. Thunder was roaring 
outside and lightning flashed all over the sky. I 
was in the kitchen washing the midday dishes 
The rain had stopped and the clouds moved away 
Suddenly the room began to shake and a pot fel 
down in front of me from a shelf. All the pots 
and pans began to dance and everything rattled 
and I heard all the neighbors crying, “Earth. 
quake! Earthquake! Ram! Ram!” I had learnec 
to say, "Ram! Ram!" at every occasion since | 
had come to this Hindu nation, so I did nothing 
but repeat this to myself while the house wa: 
shaking so horribly. But by God's grace nothing 
much happened to the town except that one house 
was set afire. ` 

At the entrance to the gali where we lived 
there was a large door through which all peopl: 
had to enter.:The door would be closed in th= 
evening, but not locked. Then at midnight t 
would also be locked and a small door opened in 
the gate through which all those needing to ente- 
or to go out could pass. The gali was about fiv» 
hundred yards long and had no other exit than 
that gate. This made it like a fort or a prison 
with a single entrance. The wages of the door- 
keeper, a Pathan, were collected from the heads 
of all the households in the gali. 

One morning as I went through the gate to 
market, the doorkeeper called out to me: "Salaam, 
salaam, Dal Bahadur, where are you going? 
Going to the market?" As he spoke he twirlei 
his long mustache with his right hand, swung h-s 
truncheon with the other, and showed his teet 
in a smile. I did not like the look of him. 

When I returned I told Ram Lal about tke 
doorkeeper's winking his eyes at me. "What docs 
that mean?" I asked. 

“Oh, Ram, Ram," he said. “That means thzt 
he is a bad man and likes you like a girl. You had 
better tell your mistress about this and ask her 
to warn him not to do this next time." 
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I felt very angry at this wickedness and did 
not delay in telling my mistress. She tcid her 
brotker-in-law, and a» told me to see vhether 
he wzuld do it again. So- my aeart and ey:s kept 
a close watch. And tne next time :t happer ed the 
master went to the doorkeep2r and said, "You 
bad fellow, your work is finisaed irom nov on." 
Then they took a new man there, and after this 
I had no further trovble with any maa. TLis evil 
cus:om had spread all over Peshawar, beczuse in 
a Mohammedan coun-ry it is vary cifficult to meet 
girls or women. 


Falthtul Ram Lal 


Rzm Lal was a good fellow and .lways 
friencly. He was about severteen years «ld — 
strong and big and ciever in al. his work. Fe was 
almost like a slave in that he had been adof<ed by 
the parents of my nustress in Lahore when he 
was six years old. Ram Lal was not like me in 
always wanting to píav like a child. He was ex- 
ceecingly faithful to his maste-, and he was very 
fond =f going to the temple io worsaip. às he 
knew that I was a Hindu and believed in Rama 
ard all the other gods of the Hindu religion, he 
took me with him one “riday right to the t-mple. 
When he approached the temple he usually E5ught 
a garland of chambeli, or jasmine, the mcst fa- 
mots flower oi India, and placed it on the statue 
of Henuman, the monkey god wh ch stood out- 
side the temple in the compourd. Then he vould 
pray a prayer which | did not unders-and. 

As I learned the cnstoms ard heard every day 
about the Hindu religion, I began to like this 
religion myself and used to go daily to the temple 
with xam Lal to worship and offer flowers and 
pray, asking God to zrant me a good anc true 
master and to make a good boy of me, one -lever 
at domg all his work with irtelligence, aad to 
grart me forgiveness for all my evil-doinzs of 
mv ycunger days. 

Sametimes my mistress took me to the Sikh 
temple, where they went to worskip their own 
god. Whenever I went with her I did exaccly as 
the others did, for I now was fully accustomed to 
the laws of these new religions, tho:e cf the Hin- 
dus and the Sikhs. After some months . had 
become a complete Hindu. 

One afternoon in the winter waen my work 


was finished, Ram Lal took me to see the Eritish - 


fort. I was astonishec to see so big 2 bui ding. 
The whole place was strrounded by a wall about 
thirty feet high, behird which were six wi-eless 
masts standing in an open space listening to the 
news of the world. We spent about an hour, and 
this was my first oppcrtunity for a long wHle to 
walk zbout and enjoy myself. 
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The month of January was nearing when the 
biz parade was to be held on the chaoni flying 
ground, and my mistress took me to see this 
New Year's parade of the English. The crowd was 
so large ve could not get a good place from which 
to ses it. I was holding the elder boy and mv 
mistress took the baby herself. At exactly eleven 
o'clock scme guns were fired with noise so loud 
it seemed as if my ears would be torn out. A little 
later tweaty airplanes flew over our heads. in 
groups of three. This sight gave me the greates: 
aston shirent of my life. I gazed dumbfounded. 
At th? same time the army band began to play and 
the gins continued to fire all the time. Unfortu- 
na:ely I could not see the parade itself because I 
was surrounded by bigger people. I could only 
hear the guns and the shouting of the people, the 
music of the band and the roaring of the airplanes 
However, the sight of these big flying machines 
in zhe air alone was enough to make worth while 
all the trouble and fatigue. I thought it was 
wcnderful how God had given to man the intel- 
ligence to invent things that enabled him to flv 
in zhe sky like a bird. I did not think about any- 
thing but this wonderful bird: that the English 
had irven-ed these machines to move freely about 
in the sky. All the way home I thought about this 
marvel, amd in the night I dreamed of it. 

Now, when I left Kalimpong to go to India, 
my master had given me four annas. I had spent 
all four of them — one anna in a station on the 
wa; from Siliguri to Calcutta for a cup of tea; 
one anna in Benares to buy a fan for myself; 
agein one anna in Rawalpindi for another cup of 
tea; tken two pice in Lahore for sweets and at last 
again two pice in Naushahra. But I still had the 
rupee which my master’s mother-in-law had given 
me in Labore. Though I often wanted to spend 
some of it I could not bring myself to. I wished 
to keep it for emergencies. Once a month my 
mistress gave me a little money to spend — some 
twc or three annas. These I used to pay for the 
flowers I tought for the temple. Her kind-hearted 
sister also gave me sometimes a few pice. But of 
all these rothing remained. 

Betore very long I had been over a year in 
Peshawar and had gradually learned enough Pun- 
jab: tc speak and understand ordinary conversa- 
tior. One day in April my master, Sirdar Sone 
sinzh, returned to Peshawar and was greatly 
astonished when he heard me speak his own lan- 
guage. He stayed only one week in Peshawar 
and then our time had come to go back, as I 
thought tc Kalimpong. The kind mistress and 
master of the Peshawar house had given us 
farewell ard we left this town of Peshawar be- 
hind us for good. (To be continued) 
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THE BOOK-SHELF 


> AN ARCHITECT LOOKS AT INDIAN CULTURE 


A Review by ELY JACQUES KAHN 


^ One cannot hope to review a book 
describing Indian architecture without 
understanding the author's hopes and 
enthusiasms. lt is equally difficult for 
one who has not seen India to appre- 
ciate the divergence between cultures of 
Egst and West and have fair judgment 
of a work! such as Mr. Chatterjee has 
undertaken. 

Our western traditions in architec- 
ture, in particular, resolve themselves 
directly from the buildings in which 
people lived, worked or worshiped. We 
have become accustomed to certain 
forms, certain arrangements of the plans 
of our cities, our monuments, so that 
anything quite different appears to be 
curious or even displeasing. 

This reaction is forcibly clear in 
going through the cities of India where 
evidences of British rule have been par- 
ticularly noticeable. Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, for example, are as mongrel as the 
most fervent disciple of India nation- 
alists could conceive. Awkward and 
shoddy details of badly reminiscent Ren- 
aissance inspiration are on every build- 
ing erected by British builders, Many 
of these structures, to be sure, devel- 
oped when work of hardly greater stat- 
ure sprang up in England proper. Ob- 
viously, the visitors from England built 
structures that would remind them of 
home, much as our own colonists re- 
flected their original English, Dutch or 
Spanish background. The important 
note is that in the relatively short span 
of a few hundred years, Britain brought 
little architecture of any value to a 
people that for thousands of years had 
developed magnificent monuments scat- 
tered from Java and Indo-China to 
every corner of India proper. 

There is no desire on the reviewer's 
part to discuss political issues. There is, 
however, the interesting record which 
this book emphasizes, of great work. 
magnificent sculpture, of which we oi 
the West know far too little. Actually, 
Chatterjee shows less than he might, 
for his book is slender and he provides 
a very limited number of photographs 
of work already familiar to many who 
have traveled in India or have had 
access to books such as Oscar Reuther's 
Indische Palaste und W'ohnháuser. 

What he does present, and with 
great earnestness, is his dream of a 
movement to foster art completely free 
of western influence. Here, he is not 
comvincing. There is not the slightest 
question of the value of a school to 
develop designers and craftsmen, but 
the drawings reproduced are disappoint- 
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í ing. The native designers appear to be 


torn between their desires to reincarnate 
the brilliancy and richness of the Indian 
history and still express, in some 
strange fashion, the modern forms with 
which we of the West are far more 
concerned. The trend in contemporary 
architecture in the West is towards 
simplicity, and emphasis on function 
rather than enrichment by the use of 
decorative symbols that no longer have 
meaning for us. If Indian architecture 
is to attain the dignity and power which 
should reflect a great mass of people, 
it must solve its problems as to what 
the buildings represent. Mere applica- 
tion of ancient decoration will be trite 
and destructive, unless people are 
trained to think through solutions that 
cover good planning of communities, 
the relationship of housing, sanitation, 
industrial areas and communications. 

Mr. Chatterjee throws out a chal- 
lenge and an appeal for support for 
education that should not be colored by 
traditions completely foreign to his peo- 
ple. 1f, finally, such an institution were 
to prosper, it is to be hoped that the 
broad gauge result would be to profit 
by the richness of ancient India as well 
as by the work of all other people who 
have contributed to the history of ar- 
chitecture. The world cannot remain a 
series of antagonistic and aggressively 
isolated citadels. We must exchange 
ideas and profit by each other’s works. 
It would be just as unwise for British 
influences to bear down on Indian cul- 
ture as for India to smash what Britain 
has brought to Asia. 





MASTERPIECES OF PERSIAN ART by Arthur 
Upham Pope, with contributions by 
Phyllis Ackerman and Eric Shroeder. 
Dryden Press. $10.00 

Many “pictorial works” are the 


 dreariest of pot-boilers, with’ hastily 


chosen illustrations of works of art 
that have been reproduced before and 
(oftentimes) better. Mr. Pope’s picture- 
book of Persian art, however, has a 
freshness that should prove most allur- 
ing to the person in search of an in- 
expensive introduction to the art of 
Iran. The objects it illustrates, on its 
155 plates and color-plates, while per- 
haps not all masterpieces, are well- 
chosen and for the most part beautifully 
reproduced, and a nice balance is kept 
between the art of various periods and 
techniques. The majority of the objects 
shown are in American collections, a 
fact which gives the book added value 
as a record of the richness of our na- 
tional heritage from other times and 
peoples. 

The brief text which accompanies 
the illustrations is very readable and 
for the most part illuminative, though 
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occasionally one wonders if the dosage 
ot symbolic interpretation may not be a 
little strong for the uninitiate. A sym- 
bolic vocabulary is one thing as used 
by the persons who invented t or even 
by persons who have seriously studied 
to fathom its all-too-often obsctre mean- 
ings; quite another, in the hards of the 
prattlers who are going to corner us 
at dinner parties with small-t.lk about 
the Primeval Ox or the Powe. 

But this is after all an unwerthy and 
carping criticism of a book that should 
prove to be for many an introcuction to 
a world of abstract beauty -that is un- 
demanding and, within its sel -imposed 
limitations, utterly satisfying. -he hand- 
some volume should be reccmmended 
without reservations, especially to those 
who have not been able to acquire the 
monumental Survey of Persias Art ed- 
ited by Mr. Pope and Dr. Ackerman, 
and, above all, to those who cannot see 
and study at first hand the masterpieces 
of Persian art in the great collections of 
American museums. 

ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL 


CHINESE IVORY SCULPTURES bx Warren 
E. Cox. Crown Publishers. $10.00 

Any one interested in Chinese ivories 
should be fascinated by this boek, which, 
as far as I know, is the only thorough 
exposition in the English language. 
Historically it begins with tae Shang 
Dynasty, in the second millennium 
B. C., and deals with all the tvory carv- 
ings known to the author dowa through 
the Sung Dynasty, a. p. 96(-1278, It 
is only natural that there are more 
ivories extant from the later periods 
and, consequently, a greate: number 
appear in the book from -he Ming, 
(1368-1644) and Ch'ng (1344-1912) 
dynasties. The author makes frequent 
reference to previous publicatons, such 
as Sowerby’s articles in the “Chinese 
Journal," Laufer's Ivory in China, and 
the catalogue of the Lucien Lion Collec- 
tion (Les Ivotres religieux ef médicaux 
chinois). Especially praisewcrthy from 
the reviewer's point of view are the 
chapters on the sources and tfe working 
of ivory; and the attempt to straighten 
out some of the iconographical hodge- 
podge (with the help of Mr:. Gordon, 
author of The Iconography cf Tibetan 
Lamaism) is definitely a step in the 
right direction. There is a profusion of 
plates, most of which are gooc, but some 
of which are poor, owing to the fact 
that they had to be taken fom other 
publications.  ' 

The book has certain drawoacks For 
instance, some of the sentenczs are dif- 
ficult to understand because cf peculiar 
construction; proof-reading was by no: 
means of the best; and there is a con- 
fusion of transliterations from the 
Chinese. 

- The opinion may be persenal, but I 
should be inclined to date the trinity of 
Pl. 10 later than that of PI. .5 On the 
other hand, I should place the two’ 
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gures :t the lef- of PL 23 as early as 
the mort on PL 11, amd | shuld dif- 
rerentiaz* by at least tuo -entrries be- 
tween the two pieces at the zop cf Pi. 13. 
The Look shows the g-eat scarcity 
and alse ‘he high quality o: earzy ivory 
carvings and ponts out that for some 
unknowt -eason ivories were not colored 
at ell ir the Ming Dynasty, elthough 
they were always, Colorec pr2vicusly 
and mary have been colored moze re- 
cently. Aost of the dlustrations are 
devoted -o the Ch'ing Dynasty and the 
co_lection of Mrs. Frank Lewis Hough. 
These carvings are, for the mcst part, 
deighifil] exhibiting patieace and in- 
genuity lat tax the imegimtior. That 
they do aot seem to me to have the 
appeal o some of their predecessors is, 
perhaps, Feside the poinz, sce zhe ear- 
"er ores are practically unobtainable. 
The ethor has gone into the subject 
rather thoroughly and writes with an 
enthusiasm that can be contzgiots. 
Fowarp Horrrs 


YUNG-HC-XUNS, Vol 1. An Iconogra- 
phy of tbe Lamaist Cathedral in Peking 
with No«s on Lamaist Mytholcgy and 
Cult by =. D. Lessing. (Repor-s from 
the Sinc-swedish Expedition, Publica- 
tica 18, scockholm 1942 ) $14.50 

Th:s -+ the first of a projected four 
volumes that will describe the courts 
and halle images, paintirgs and :nscrip- 
ticns of the great temole of Tibetan 
Buddhisri ın Peking. This temple was 
the mpe-:al palace of Yunz-chéng for 
thirty ests prior to his accessiom to the 
throne ir 1723  Havinz Lecomre Em- 
peror, aezhanged its name to Yuag-Ho- 
Kung ard presented it :o -he Lamaist 
(Tibetans School of Bucdhsm. 

In vclime one, Professor Lessing 
cordacts is through the three entrance 
courts; tle hall of the foor Great Kings 
or GuerGans of the World; the court 
containing the Emperor Chien-lung s in- 
scr:pcion xn Lamaism, end the Tantra 
hall. In addition to describ ng end ex- 
plain-ng te 1conographical material em- 
bodied im the paintings and figu-es. he 
has ident fed this material with equiva- 
lent names in Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese 
and Mon-ol. We are also ziver a de- 
talec eyz-witness account of several 
Lamzist -eremonies which ire held in 
the Tantra hell daily end on special 
occasions In the analysts of the icono- 
graphy az ritual, certain ezoter:c con- 
cep-s of .amaist Buddhism are traced 
from the roo: manifestation through 
other related forms, and some o: these 
are comp.-ed with analozovs ideas ex- 
isting in xestern philosophy 

It is quite easy to arrive at a proper 
eva.uatior of this book — -here is an 
acid test. We have only -o estimate the 
unusual crality of scholzrship aid the 
vast amcmt of researca required to 
duplicate +. Tae author aas brought to 
this descr rtive study first-hand ol serva- 
tion of th- Yung-Ho-Kurg interior and 
oral iafor—ation supplied >y the lamas at 
the temle. His travels to Chiaese Lama- 
ist sencitzgries and to Inner Mcngolia 
and ais rher unique oppco-tuni-es to 
study Larcmist symbolism as a museum 
custodian have been su plemenced by 
extensive personal readirg m Sanskrit, 


Tibetan, Chinese and Mongol texts. 
Copious notes and bibliography speak 
eloquently of his familianty with the 
work of other scholars in his field — 
written 1n French, Italian, Russian and 
Swedish as well as in German and Eng- 
lish, Furthermore, ne has illustrated his 
text with many diagrams, excellent line 
drawings and rare photographs. It 
would be difficult to overpraise YUNG- 
Ho-Kunc, Volume I. 

This volume, published in 1942, has 
not been available until now due to con- 
ditions arising from the war. These 
conditions were also the ¢ause of a num- 
ber of unfortunate proof errors, but in 
view of the adverse circumstances it is 
indeed surprising that there are mot 
more WESLEY E. NEEDHAM 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA by Penderel Moon. 
Pilot Press. London. $1.75 
This little book 1s a lucid and suc- 
cinct essay on the Indian problem, both 
economic and political. The pros and 
cons of developing, Indian agriculture 
and industries are discussed. The com- 
munal problem, Pakistan, the Princes 
and the ultimate transition of political 
power to Indian hands receive unbiased 
attention The objectives of Moon’s 
policies for the future of India are: 

The achievement of Indian inde- 
pendence with the minimum risk of 
breakdown, either ‘with India’s unity 
preserved or on the basis of Hindu- 
Muslim agreement with India parti- 
tioned. 

A subsidiary objective is to liquidate 
the smaller Native States and to har- 
monize the larger ones with the neigh- 
boring provinces of British India. 

The socio-economic objectives are 
to increase praduction by improvement 
of agriculture (by extension of irriga- 
tion, reduction of useless cattle, collec- 
tive farming, better rural ,communica- 
tions) and industrialization by utilizing 
sterling assets and foreign capital for 
the development of hydro-electric pow- 
er, hiring and training of technical skill 
and the establishment and extension of 
light and heavy industries. 

To raise the standards of education 
and health by the extension of social 
services part passu with the increase in 
production and the regulation of popu- 
lation through birth control. 

. S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


THE ARAB ISLAND by Freya Stark. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $3.50 

Miss Freya Stark belongs with the 
illustrious group of men and women who 
constitute the most valuable by-product 
of Empire, those who have devoted their 
lives to the study and understanding of 
the countries and peoples directly or in- 
directly under British rule. Few persons 
now living know the Arabs as intimately 
as she does, or write so well of them 
and their ancient lands. Those who have 
read her earlier books will be,eager to 
read this present account of her activi- 
ties during the war, when she served the 
Allied cause among the Arabs. 

If good and evil were only clearly 
defined, if right and wrong were always 
clearly distingrishable, if black were 
really black and white, white — then 
such problems as, for example. the Pal- 
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estne problem would be simply and 
easily solved. That problem crops up 
again and again in Miss Stark's book — 
not unnaturally; for it has become a 
problem that involves the entire Middle 
East and not merely the little strip along 
the East Coast of the Mediterranean 
which we call the Holy Land, 

It is not strange that the Arabs, 
newly awakened to national conscious- 
ness, should seize upon what they inter- 
pret, rightly or wrongly, as an arbi- 
trary attempt to dispossess the Arabs of 
Palestine and make of it a Pan-Arabic 
grievance — a grievance for which en- 
emies of British imperialism as well as 
Jew-baiters of all nations have undoubt- 
&dly been ready with sympathy. 

Miss Stark, who falls into neither of 
these categories, also sides with the 
Arabs. She is honestly and frankly anti- 
Zionist. She concedes, grudgingly, that 
"the example of their Jewish neighbors 
has given an added impulse" to the 
awakening soclal consciousness of the 
Arabs of Palestine, She admires the ac- 
complishments of the Jewish settlers. 
She does not advocate turning out the 
Jews already in Palestine, nor even 
putting an end to the immigration of 
Jews into Palestine, but she believes 
that the future of the country should lie 
with the present inhabitants (Jews, I 
hope, as well as Arabs) and not be im- 
posed from outside. 

Of course, Miss Stark is an idealist. 
To her the British Empire is not the 
greedy ogre of our modern horror tales, 
but a big brother showing its wards 
(who will be, it is hoped, forever grate- 
ful) the way to freedom. To her the 
Arabs are not an old, tired’ race (how 
charmingly tired) surviving  pictu- 
resquely out of the Middle Ages, but a 
race awaking to new vigor, new social 
consciousness. And she is at least as 
right on both counts as are the cre- 
ators of Imperial ogres and cinemato- 
graphic sheikhs, The truth is somewhat 
in between. 

Of course, if black were lacis and 
white, white— btt here I am back where 
I started from. Better read Miss Stark's 
book for yourself. It is really worth it. 

ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL 


EARTHBOUND CHINA by Hsaio-Tung Fei 
& Chih-I-Chang. University of Chicago 
Press. $375 
Two sociologists at National Yunnan 
University made this study of three vil- 
lages.in the southwestern frontier prov- 
ince of China, each representing'a differ- 
ent stage of economic development. The 
conclusion drawn is that neither large- 
scale industrialization nor better farming 
is the simple solution of China's eco- 
nomic problem, but that "the balances 
among various factors in the Chinese 
rural livelihood are intricate and close," 
and the basis of the rural economy must 
be changed “so that there will be outlets 

for the industrious, such as industry." 
R. J. W. 
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CHINA IN BLACK AND WHITE, An Album 
of Woodcuts by contemporary Chinese 
artists with Commentary by uu * 


Buck. Asia Press. 


CHUNGKING LISTENING POST by Mark 
Tennien. Creative Age Press. $2.50 
A Catholic missioner gives an account 
of life in war-time China. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST by A. Bonné. Oxtord Uni- 
versity Press. .00 
Factual data, with such statistics as 
are available on the possibilities of 
planned reconstruction in the Middle 
Eastern countries. Included in the Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. 


THE JEWISH DELEMMA by Elmer Berger. 
Devin-Adair Co. $3.00 
A young American Rabbi dissents from 
the Zionists’ position and ee for 
free Jews in a free world. 


NATION OF NATIONS by Louis Adamic. 
Harper & Bros. $3.50 
An important study, based on seven 
years’ research, “Challenging the idea 
that the United States is exclusively an 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ country” ‘and dealing 
with the mixture and diversity of peo- 
ples and cultures in the United States. 


ON TO WESTWARD by Robert Sherrod 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. $3.00 
A reporter’ s personal record of war in 


. the central Pacific. 


A PARTISAN GUIDE TO THE JEWISH 
PROBLEM by Milton Steinberg Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $3.00 
The Rabbi of Park Avenue Synagogue 
in New York City discusses Zionism, 
the philosophy of Judaism and the 
causes and cures of anti-Semitism. 


À PICTURE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, edited 
by John Stuart Martin with the assist- 
ance of members of the Staff for the 
Intensive Study of Contemporary Rus- 
sian Civilization at Cornell University. 
About 1,200 photographs, maps, con- 
temporary prints, charts, tables. Crown 
Publishers. $3.75 


SOVIET FAR EASTERN POLICY 1931-1945 
by Harriet L. Moore. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50 
A short narrative decon with an ex- 
tensive appendix of documents, drawn 
largely from Russian sources.-Sponsored 
by the International Secretariat, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 


THE SUPREMACY OF ISRAEL by Samuel 
A. B. Mercer. Christopher Publishin 
House. $3.0 
A collection of the Bowen lectures de- 
livered at the Philadelphia Divinity 
School in 1943. 


USSR FOREIGN POLICY by Victor A. 
Yakhontoff. Coward-McCann, Inc. $3.50 
A systematic review of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign policy since its begin- 
ning, based on official documents and 
speeches of Soviet leaders. 
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Notes on Chinese Musicians 


L The folowing notes are taken from a 
:eport sent monthly by a member of the 
-Aesociatior of Chinese ‘Writers to 
:riends in America. Ed. ] 


The mocth brought us the sad news 
of the death of Hsien Hsin Hai, com- 
poser. His personal friend and a-dent 
admirer, I cannot but weep for his short 
life and lament the i-retr:evab.e loss of 
this country. Already six composers 
have died young! The history af Chinese 
niusic seems to comprise only obsequies. 
All six did in their early thirties! 
Hsien Hsin Hai was orly thirty-two 

Alas, the composer of the "Yellow 
River Chorus” and the "New Year 
Chorus" is dead! He had such a 
wealth ot melody, drawn from folk 
sorgs. He was educated in Faris and 
was a master of harmony. nd he had 
the dynamic modernism of western 
miusic in his own compositions. He had 
written a thousand songs. Turning a 
street corner, I hear somebody whiszling 
aaC it is ais song. My deughier comes 
home from aer school, s:nging. It is 
ayain his song. So many times I am 
reminded oz his death. I hum some- 
thing unconsciously until I suddenly find 
I em humming one of his melodies. 
Eow cruel was death to snatch him 
trom us! 


But another composer, Ma Si-tson, 
s alive. He studied in France when he 
^as nine, He was in Paris untl he was 
eighteen, then he returned to China and 
rade a tour as a violinist. Paris again 
Iecr two years, and he returned as a com- 
2user. Hc directed tne Music Depart- 
xent of Central University in Nanking, 
zle 1ioundec the Ch:na Philharmonic 
Jrchestra in Chungking when it was 
‘le war-time capital, and for three years 
at conducted the orchestra, whica played 
3+ethoven from the first symphony up 


tc the “cheral.” Many tires they broad- 
cest specially for American aud ences. 

Among his own compositiors, the 
best known are the Suiyusnia, opas No. 
9, and a symphonic poem Tibet opus 
Nb. 13. He has written Chinese music. 
H2 has expressed himself as a Chinese. 

Aiter h» left Chungkmg, he -oured 
ard plaved on his violin, with his beau- 
tiu wife Wang Mu-li as his zccom- 
panist. Thea for two years he withdrew 
hinself in Kwangtung, where he com- 
pcsed his first symphony, his violin 


'coacerto in F, and three diano scnatas. 


The ;apanese drove him into Kweilin 
ami azain ^o Chungking. 

He hated Chungking the city of 
Dirreaucrats Some one pw an orchestra 
ineide his cwn pocket and another put 
another orchestra inside ais shir-, and 
some one pat a broadcasting station in- 
sice his wa stcoat When an orcaestra 
hai oalv fcrty pieces, the Ministry of 
Ecucation was told that :t had a hun- 
dred members. And the ofacials erjoyed 
the privileges oi the non-existent mem- 
bers. Thre= orchestras in Chungking 
dissclved in-o two. The tvo orchestras 
pu: together might play some good 
mtsic Buc something prevented the 
coelition, -vla Si-tson withdrew him- 
sel; aga:n. He is now m Kweryang. 
He 1s thirty three, a most cangerots age 
for a Chinese musician, His first sym- 
phany has not yet been per-ormed. 


Proceeding from music into tbe lit- 
erary feld, immediately |] find myself 
corfronting politics. China is political- 
ly divided, Lut tae writers are not The 
wrters zre not politicians The wviters 
not on!y speak for the pecple, they are 
therselves the people. Foz this reason, 
the attitude of the writers toward the 
ciy] war deserves some attemtion. 
Unaniriaouslr, the writers stanc up 
against the civil war. Th2 writers are 


and Writers 


organized, they have the Association of 
Chinese Writers. The Association 
strongly condemns the murderous civil 
war. Kuo Mojo, poet and historian, is 
representing the Association, attending 
the Political Consultative Conference. 
Through him, the voice of the Chinese 
writers will be heard throughout the 
world. It is necessary to add here that 
Mr. Kuo does nct belong to any political 


party. 


In October, everybody was still in- 
terested in: Where and when is who 
oe To stay another winter im 

ungking was not to be imagined; it 
would be too pessimistic. But now 
everybody is anxious to know: How is 
one to stay alive? To live in dismay, 
bowed down by an increasing inflation! 
In irritation, that after a hundred days 
the disarmament of japanese troops in 
China should be far trom success! And 
in conflict, knowing that the civil war 
might turn out to be a long, dragging 
one, if nothing is done! 

Even if one can obtain eastbound 
passage to go to Shanghai, the writers ^ 
know it makes no difference. Today's 
Shangaai merely copies yesterday's 
Chungking, and a picture of Chungking 
today wul find its duplication in Shang- 
hai tomorrow. The censor’s office, 
closed down in Chungking, is immedi- 
ately established in Shanghai. The pub- 
lishing business, already strangled to 
death in Chungking, has been moved 
down to Shanghai to be mutilated post- 
mortem. Downstream goes the “limit- 
price" policy, the gold exchange market, 
etc. So everybody is cursing. Some 
curse the Kuomintang. Some curse the - 
Communists. It is a shame that others 
curse the Russians and the Americans, 
both our Allies. But amid the impre- 
cations, the writers are whispering, 
“Coalition Government !” 


From Chinese to American Writers 


[-he following open letter, addressed 
to Pearl S. Buck “and ell American 
weiters,’ wes not received direct, but 
etpeared in Chinese newspapers from 
wuch the translation has been made. 
A though dared Nov. 23, 1945, since 
wich time the course of events in 
China has changed somewiat, we pub- 
| sh it as a matter of interest. Ed.] 


We are writers of Chira, who have 
elveys cherished unlimitec. respect for 
ycu, the American writers. Although 
tisre is no personal fi1endship between 
ycu and us, we believe, however, that 
cur minds are always meeting with 
those of yours, because the aims of our 
work are the same — efforts for de- 
rmouczacy, fresdom, independence and 
peace in order to achieve mznkind's 
common happiness, 

We feel great enthusiasm for you, 
ta: "engineers of the soul" of the great 
American pecple, at this moment when 
al! the Fascists in the East end the 
West are finally defeated. However, 


ta A 


the-e ts no need to hide the fact that 
when we write this letter, our hearts 
are neavy. For the sinister civil war 
has broken out in China and there are 
syn p:oms that the American trooos in 
China are involved in it. We believe 
tha- neither the Americar people nor 
the Americaa soldiers wish to be a part 
of L—hiaa's civil war. Oir frankness, 
hovever, must be pardoned wher we 
say that a fect is always = fact. Only 
by facing the reality strairhtforwzrdly 
can. we develop a way to redress the 
miscortine threatening the con mon 
frieadship o: our two pecples. Since 
the happenings within the last two 
morths must have reached you through 
the American papers, we are not pre- 
senting then. here. But we will teil 
you the folowing with our utmost 
sincerity. 

Ihe Chinese people are resolately 
aga nst civil war. We will explore cur 
greztes: poss bilities to prevent the civil 
war and to demand the r»alizatio1 of 
democracy. Simultaneously, because 


the Chinese people value very dearly 
the mutual friencship between Chinese 
and Americans, we urgently hope that 
our American friends will also do what- 
ever they can to prevent any action that 
may injure the two countries’ friendship. 
We particularly ask you to exert the 
power of your illuminating pens to in- 
form the American people about the 
truth cf developments in China. [We 
hope] also [that you will] take intelli- 
gent ard powerful action for the peace 
of'the Far East, the future democracy 
of China’s politics, and for permanent 
friendship between the Chinese and the 
American peoples. This is our urgent 


hope. 

Kuo Mojo Hu Feng 

Lao Sheh Chin I 

Tsao Chinhuaw Feng Hsueh-feng 
Ma Yenshiang Mei Lin 

Feng Naitsao Sun Fuyuan 

Wu Chukwang Yeh Shengtao 
Hung Sen Yang Hansheng 
Mao Tun Sung Chihti 


Chen Paichen 
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FAMINE must be the first thought of 
tired world-minded person as the spring .of 


opens. Especially inthe United States, , 


rich in food of every, ‘sort, NO one can lightly 
take comfort in his ‘plenty, or. his isolation, 
The American conscience and American 
ood will asserted themselves when Herbert 

oover took the leadership of a committee 
which seeks to check the: waste and self- 
indulgence of Americans and to send the 
food that ‘can be thus Saved to the peoples. 
 whó' face starvation. : . . It seemed at 
first that only Euro oe was in the thoughts. 
of this committee. Certainly the newspapers 
and the radio spoke: almost exclusively of 
the needs of Europe. But there were many 
Americans who knew that in China and in 


' India millions are threatened with starva- 


tion. . . . China, fortunately, has its stout 


spokesmen, . . . But India—— ?.For years 


t 


Pd 


ere has been an “iron curtain"—to use 
Churchill’s phrase—which “has shut away 
from Americans the facts about India, her 
aspirations, her situation, hér needs. .. . To 
make sure that in.the present vast emer- 
gency, when ten-or fifteen million Indians 
may starve unless help comes quickly, thére 
may be at least equal consideration for India. 
as compared to Europe, an India Famine 
Emergency, Committee has been formed. Its 


. members. are: Pearl S. Buck,. chairman, | 
Gardner Gowles, Albert Einstein, Marshall . 


Pa 


Field, Louis Fischer, Harry: Emerson Fos- 


. dick, ‘William Green, Rufus M, Jones, Philip 
: Murray, , Donald: M. Nelson, J.'J. Singh, 
scr Welles and. Walter, White. 


' RETURNING FROM S AA Charles Nelson 
Spinks sends us the article we print this 
month, and with it a letter in which he tells 
something of his experiences there. He says: 

“In many ways it felt like a left-handed 
home-coming.: t amazed me most... 
however, was the number of places I knew 
so well which somehow managed to survive 
thé bombs and fire. I was billeted in the 
Tokyo Electric Building and had my meals 
on the E ae in what used to be the 
famous New Grand Restaurant. The first 
time I walked in to dinner I was greeted by: 
some of the waitresses who used to be there 
and, who recognized me! Time and again 
T..would be stopped on the street by one of 
my former students, one of whom dropped 
into my office one day, and, almost as though 
it had been buta few Weeks before and the 
worst war in history^ had not intervened,. 
handed me a photograph and said, 'Here's 
that picture I took o you and forgot to give 
you before you left Japan.’ .. . What can you 
do with people like that, "anyway ? And the 


w 


first time I‘ walked into the lobby of the. 
Imperial Hotel, who was sitting there in. 


identically thé | Same seat, wearing identically 
the same y suit, and looking for all the 


world unchanged, but old Fujihara,. stooge’ ^ 


for the Metropolitan Police. And with, the, 


old familiar wave of his hand, he greeted.' 


me as though T: had been dropping: ‘in and 


out of the place every day for Ps last four, ^ 


and a half .véars " 


* 
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UNO AND A WAR OF NERVES 


By wr-MazcH it was clearly 
à gh time fir the next meetinz of the 
UNO Security Council, whose ses- 
sion at New York was oostponed four 
diys. to Mar. 25. There had been too 
Tuch talk by self-important men, too 
ruch note-sending anc unilateral ac- 
sion by incividual nat ons, too [ttle 
2"idence or intention to make the 
‘world orgznization work. . . . In 
~ommons Feb. 21 Bevin took note of 
ce suggest:ons that “we, Briain and 
America, geng up against Russia” 
aid said tnat he had offered to extend 
the alliance with Russia from 2C to 
SỌ years. Eut there was an echo of 
C'urchill in his assertion, “I am not 
prepared to sacrifice the British Em- 
pice.” The next day Stelin said the 
Rəd Army must make Eussia’s bor- 
cers impregnable and “not only keep 
up with progress in the art of war but 
ecvance it." The U. S. sent a note to 
Bulgaria Feb. 22 against which Rus- 
ei. later complained as encouraging 
crposition parties to resist the deci- 
sions of the Big Three, ard as having 
Leen sent without consiling Britain 
avd Russia. ... Senator Vancenberg 
ard Secretary Byrnes made speecaes 
ci sing bluat warnings of resistance to 
Eussian expansion. ... The Cenadian 
Government Mar. 4 ckarged Russia 
with espiorage in Ottawa to get 
U S. and Canadian war secrets... 
The U. S. sent two sharp notes to 
Eussia zbout its failure to wi-hdraw 
i's troops from Iran. . . , Winston 
Ct urchill Mar. 5 made a -mischievous 
s» :ech at Fulton, Mo. in the presence 
of President Truman. He expressed 
doibts and fears of Russiar inten- 
tous, warned against putting too 
much reliance on UNO .rtil all coun- 
tri2s join in making it werk, and ad- 
vo:ated whet certainly sounced lke 
a1 Anglo-American miltzry aliance. 
Ten days later, however, aiter a storm 
0: protests, ke said in a speech ct New 
terk, “I have never asxec for an 
Arglo-American military alliance or 
treaty.” He wanted a ‘fraternal as- 
sociation” cf the English-speaking 
peoples... . In London many Labor 
Members of Parliamen: condemned 
Churchill’s Fulton speech as “inimi- 
cal to the cause of world peace.” 
Stalin on Mar. 13 accused Churchill 
o: calling ior war agairst the Soviet 
Union on a racial theorv which he 
corapared to Hitler's, and said that as 
a ‘‘firebrand of war" hs has friends 


in the U. S.... The same dar the 
Mosccw wess began -o cry out, 
“When wI American -roops .eave 


Egypt?" 





IRAN o-epared to appeal tc the 
UNO Searity Council against the 


presenze o Russian troops after Mar. - 


2, the date set for evacuation br the 
treaty of .942. Prenver Ghevam 
weat to Moscow for talks which end- 
ed Mar. 6 without announced result. 
The [raniax Parliament expired Mar. 
11 when crowds of adhecents o: the 
left-wing Tudeh party prevented 
many depities from entering the 
chamber, s» that there was no qucrum 
to vote an extension. Siace no elec- 
tors are oermitted while foreign 
troops are on Iranian scil, Premier 
Ghavam tlus became dictator. He 
isst ed a de-ree against pi blic gather- 
ings beceu:e “people have abusec po- 
litical freeccm.” ... The U. S. State 
Departmenz said Mar. 12 that Soviet 
forces wer: reported moving scuth- 
ward throazh Tabriz to-vard Tehe- 
ran and tke western border. Letest 
reports ptt a Russian columr at 
Karaj, 25 miles from -he capital. 
Moscow sad Mar. 2 that it inter ded 
to withdra* some of its forces but 
world keer others in Iraa “until the 
situation his been elucidated.” Com- 
munists arzied that the 1921 tr=atv 
gavə Russia the right to nave troops 
in Iran if ta-eatened by attack. 





THz TURKS were alarmed be- 
cause several of the Russian columns 
in Irar. tu-aed toward the borders 
of Cuürxey end Iraq. Most of these 
were in Kurdistan, where a Kurdish 
State tnde- Soviet influznce m ght 
appeal to . 500,000 Kurds in Tur- 
key and to 500,000 in Iraq. It be- 
cames know- that Russia had asked 
Turxey to cede to it the Kars and 
Ardahan r-:gions along the borders 
of Ceorgia iid Armenia. n his New 
Yorx sdeecn Churchill revealed -hat 
at Potsdan: Russia had demanded a 
fortress ins ce the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles “rom which she could 
dominare Ccnstantinople.’ ...There 
were repor-s of Russian concentra- 
tions on th: Bulgarian-Turkish fron- 
&er.....Tle U. S. was sending the 
grect batteship Miéssowi to Is- 
tanbul zarr7.ng the body of the late 
Turxish Ambassador wlio died in 
Wa«shingtor. in 1944. 


THE NEAR East was alive with 
nationalism. France and Britain 
agreed to withdraw their troops from 
syria by Apr. 30, but France will not 
evacuate Lebanon until Apr. 1, 1947, 
for "technical" reasons. . . . In 
Egypt Premier Ismail Sidky Pasha 
formed a new government demand- 
ing evacuation of British troops. A 
genera! strike called by workers and 


students developed into anti-Britishe 


riots Feb. 21. British army trucks 
drove into a crawd and British sol- 
diers fired, killing and injuring a 
number of Egyptians. Many more 
were shot during riots at Alexandria 
Mar. 4. The Arab League was to 
consider Egypt’s case at its session 
at Baghdad.....In Palestine there 
was more terrorism. The Anglo- 
American Committee, holding its in- 
quiry at Jerusalem, heard Dr. Judah 
L. Magnes renew his proposal that 
Palestine be made a bi-national state 
with eventual numerical equality of 
Jews and Arabs. 





IxD1A was at the brink of tragedy 
and yet at the door of hope. Mutiny 
broke out among 7.000 seamen of 
the Indian navy after the Viceroy 
announced Feb. 16 a deep cut in food 
rations. At Bombay tbe mutineers 
seized warships, fired on the shore, 
took British officers as hostages and 
barricaded themselves in barracks 
ashore. They surrendered Feb. 23. 
Civilian riots in sympathy were called 
“open rebellion.” Prime Minister 
Atlee blamed left-wing elements and 
Communists. Many were killed and 
injured when British troops fired. An 
American flag was burned by rioters. 
Congress leaders sought to quell the 
outbreaks and Gandhi condemned 
“this thoughtless orgy of violence.” 
Nehru called upon every Indian in 
the armed forces “not to shoot or 
harm his brother Indian on orders of 
the Englishman,” but said that at- 
tacks on white persons must cease .. 
..In other parts of India troops re- 
volted on various grounds, some of 
them carrying nationalist flags. In 
New Delhi on Mar. 7 there were 
riots when shops closed in protest 
against a Victory Week parade, 
which nationalists denounced as a 
show of British force and a waste of 
money. American troops, with un- 
loaded guns, took part in the parade. 
... Meanwhile Britain made a new 


offer. 


| T mer d ; Tx 

Announcement was made in 
Parliament Feb. 19 that three Cabinet 
Members, including Cripps, would go 
to India to discuss a program for a 
constitution and creation of-an Indian 
executive council After scepticism 
was voiced in India, and the riots oc- 
curred, Atlee.on Mar. 15 said in 
Commons that: India was being of- 
fered the right to full independence, 
although he hoped it would choose 
dominion status. “India herself must 
choose,” but emphasis was placed on 
the old point that Indians - P. 


"have to agree. The benches of Com- 


mons were only one-fourth occupied 
during the debate. Gandhi said, “If 
the mission comes with fake promises, 
I will guide the people in the next 
step they should take." .. . The In- 
dian elections, almost complete, had 
weakened the position of the Muslim 


. League. Nehru said that the Muslim 


provinces would be offered “95 per 

cent of Pakistan” and a plebiscite to 

decide whether they wished to be in- 

dependent, but said it 

able that southern Punjab or western 

Bengal could be a part of Pakigtan. 
. The Government of India decided 


| to break off trade relations with 


South Africa because of discrimina- 
tion against Indian nationals there. 


India is to retain its place on the com- - 


bined boards of governors of 

World Bank and Fund, even if Rus- © 
sia should belatedly decide to come in 
as one of the Big Five. ... A delega- 
tion headed by Sir Ramaswami Mud- 


 aliar flew to London and the U. S. to 


ce 
9 


 nese students by the thousands pa- 


plead for an. equitable share of the 


i . world's supply of grain to lessen the 


coming famine in India. 





Korea was still divided. The 
American-Russian meeting to set up 
a Korean provisional government was 
delayed ‘because of an illness of the 
chief Russian delegate. Meanwhile 
the pt including the Mos- 

press, were charging that Ameri- 


- can A Pusaese men were working: with 


Korean làndowners and industrialists 


mines. Dr. Syngman Rhee, charged 
with receiving American financial 


support to this end, demanded a four- | 
power investigation and said, “Russia nized the Viet 


desires to communize our country.” 
. There were reports that the Rus- 


was inconceiv- 


raded and VRET officials pro- 
tested against the contiñued occupa- 
tion by Russia. Mosĉow announced 
Feb. 26 that the Red Army would be 
withdrawn sooner than the Americans 
could withdraw from China. It de- 
fended the removal of machinery—in 
reply to an rican note—on the 
ground that anything that had be- 
longed to the Japanese Army was fair 
booty for the » Army. Muk- 
den, according American cor- 
respondent, was “a victim of one of 
the most, scientific and thorough loot- 
ing and stripping operations in his- 
tory.” The Chinese government said 
that Russia laid claim to Manchurian 
industries and mines-as reparations 
for war losses. 
sians withdrew from Mukden, the last 
units leaving Mar, 12, when Chinese 
national troops took over after some 
clashes with C nist forces. It 
was estimated that the Chinese gov- 
ernment had about half as many 
troops in Manchuria as the Commu- 
nists and controlled about 3 per cent 
of the territory. As increasing num- 
bers of Russian troops left Man- 
“churia, there were reports of Commu- 
nist regimes in northern provinces. 


CHINA hod oward unity wher 
an agreement Sed Feb. 25 for 

integrating the Communist forces into 
the National y, gradually over a 
period of 18 onthe U. S. General 
Marshall was called “the marriage 
broker.” Chiang Kai-shek told the 
Kuomintang Mar. 1 that it was “from 
now on merely an ordinary political 
party” and that it must give up one- 
party rule. Butin the executive com- 
mittee the right-wing bitterly attacked 
government ministers Wor their deal- 
ings with the Communists and Rus- 
sia... . Negotiations with the revolt- 
ing Kazakhs of Sinkiang were still in- 
complete... . Gen. Marshall, flying to 
Washington, had as part of his mis- 
sion an effort to get more food for 
China from UNRRA.  Famine was 
spreading in several areas. In Hunan 












` who were seeking control of Korean "alone 1,000, 2 Chinese faced starva- 


tion. 





IN Iwpo-CuiNA France recog- 
Republic of the 
Annamese a«a free state within the 
Indo-Chinese federation and French 


... Suddenly the Rus- ` - 


by the House and was befo 


sians were taking machinery out of Union.” Autononiy had previously 











northern Korea, while confiscating been granted to Cambodia. French 
estates and distributing the land. troops moved into Tonkin Mar. 8 
, after a brief exchamge of shots at 

MaNcHURIA was the test. Chi- Haiphong with the Chinese occupa- - 


tion forces, due to r 







Abd ihe ad aDiement id. Fe 
by the Chinese and French goi 
ments. . . . Mountbatten annountéd | 
Mar. 4 the end of British controfin — 
southern Indo-China, which was — 
turned over to the French. A 
INDONESIANS were negotiating 
with the Dutch about the offer of - 
commonwealth status, under the 
chairmanship of the British envoy | 
Clark Kerr. New uprisings took place 
in Celebes. Dutch troops reached 
Java Mar. 9, to replace British forces — 
which were gradually being with- 
drawn. Immediately afterward there | 
were new clashes between the na- 
tionalists and the British. 








IN JAPAN the Emperor went out — 
among the people of Tokyo and - 
Yokohama in his new role as an ordi- — 
nary human being. But the Commu- | 
nists demanded that he be tried asa 
war criminal. The Cabinet gave out a 
draft constitution renouncing war, re- 
ducing the Emperor to the position 
of a symbol of the state and establish- 
ing a bill of civil rights. The election 
was postponed to Apr. 10. 





LATIN AMERICA. Juan D. Peron 
was elected President of Argentina 
and his party will control the Mun 
ture. A Russian trade mission was c 
its way to Buenos Aires. The Perak i | 
press renewed its charges that the — 
U. S. was maintaining a blockade - 
against Argentina. . The Inter- 
American Confeténod- scheduled for 
Rio de Janeiro was again postponed. - 















MEN AND EVENTS. Paul V.'À al. 
Nutt, urging that Congress redeem | 
its promises of economic aid to the 
Philippines peike their independ "ee c 
on July 4, said, “Our policy in rece nt 
months has been one of shai 
neglect,” .. . The bill ilet C im 
wives of America citizens enter 
U. S. without being umen 
China's immigration qupta y 














Ti eful . 


the e, en- 
ate. ... Yamashita, the conc jueror of d 
Singapore and Manila, was xc as 1 
a war criminal. ... The U. S., Britain 
and France pee Spaif to dro ce 
Franco. make room for - 
the atom bomb tests at Bikini, King 

Juda and all residents of the atoll $ 
were moved to Rongerik, more than - 
100 miles away. The U. S. Navy an- 
nounced VM. | i 


misu nderstanding ^6 
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new spirit, the spirit of politics which has 


THE WEST 


By SIR SARVEPALLI ‘RADHAKRISHNAN a $ 


literature, we can safely say that the oldest monu- 


* 
2" VISITOR TO INDIA is impressed by thé adopt on the problem of the antiquity of Indian 


invaded practically every aspect of Indian 
life. "You cannot understand the modern Indians 
unless you realize that politics occupy them pas- 
sionately and constantly, that artistic problems and 
even social problems — yes and even economic 
problems — are subsidiary,” observed Mr. T. M. 
Forster, in a recent broadcast on “India Revisited 
after Twenty-five Years.” As representatives of 
the London center of the International P.E.N., 


ment of the literature of the Indians is at the same 
time the oldest monument of Indo-European lit- 
erature that we possess." This oldest Indo- 
European literary monument is the Rig Veda. 
The wisdom of the Upanishads filtered to the 
West through the mystery religions and the Greek 
philosophers from Pythagoras to Plato. The an- 
cient Persian Empire, of which the west of India 
was a part, served as the liaison. Asoka's Buddhist 


Mr. Forster and Mr. Ould visited India and: par- “missions affected the Semitic lands of Syria and 


ticipated in the All-India Writers’ Conference held 
at Jaipur last October. They admitted that they . 
were welcomed with enthusiasm and friendliness 
everywhere in India. If, in spite of the political 
rancor and bitterness which are so rife today, these 
British visitors were received with the utmost 
cordiality, it only shows that the spirit of India, 
the spirt of comprehensive understanding and for- 
bearance, 1s still at work. Political misunderstand- 
ings have not spoiled personal relationships. We- 
owe this, in the main, to the great leadership of 
Gandhi, whose inspiring message calls upon In- 
dians to scorn the use of force and resist evil and 
brutality with the dignity of simple human beings. 
Maybe the Indian people have their quarrel with 
the British government; they have,no quarrel, 


Palestine and the spirit of Buddhism came very 
near to spiritualizing the West in the form of 
Christianity. Alexander's invasion of India pro- 
duced echoes of Hellenism which resounded in 
medieval Europe, through the Arab invasion of 


Spain and the southern coast of the Mediterra- 


nean, leading up to the revival of classical studies 
and the rise of natural sciences. 

In spite of India's political subjection, Indian 
thought entered the stream of European philoso- 
phy through the metaphysical writings of Scho- 
penhauer, Hartmann and Nietzsche. American 
humanists like Emerson, Walt Whitman and 
Thoreau, Irish writers like W. B. Yeats and 
George W. Russell and many Continental writers 
like Romain Rolland, bear witness to the value 


none whatever, with the representatives of British — "and vitality of Indian culture. Even the contem- 


culture. Many educated Indians are indebted to 
British and other foreign writers for precious. 
moments of pure happiness and guileless joy. An © 
interpenetration of cultures has been going on be- 
hind all the political conflicts and economic 
rivalries. 

This cultural interchange has not been a one- 
way traffic. In the history of humanity, India and 
the West have come together now and again and. 
to mutual advantage. The earliest Indian litera- 
ture is also the earliest available literary document ; 
of the Indo-European peoples. Professor Winter- . 
nitz writes: "If we wish to understand the begin- 
nings of our own culture, we must go to India, 


© where the oldest literature of an Indo-European . 


people is preserved. For, whatever view we may , 
e 


Known as one of the greatest thinkers of India and of our 


IN Lage, Sm SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN is Vice-Chancellor of 
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 Benares Hindu University .and professor of eastern re- 


=~ ligions and ethics at Oxford. He is now in the United 


States as visiting professor for the Watumull Foundation. 
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may help to speed up this process. 
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porary British writers have not been proof against 
it. In a recent issue of a well-known British week- 
ly, they were referred to as "Christian Brahmans." 
I have no doubt that Indian wisdom will prove a 
corrective to the one-sided developments of mod- 
ern civilization. The insufficiency of a severely 
scientific culture which threatens to become one 
of means without ends and the need to supplement - 
it by an emphasis on spiritual values are widely — 
felt. Our modern civilization is enlightened, ra- 
tional, disciplined, but it is somewhat la in 
humanity. The disastrous consequences of un- 
illumined knowledge were forced on our attenti 
not long since, when the two most civilized nations 
of the world announced the greatest achievement 
of science by the annihilation of two cities. We ~ 
suffer, not from intellectual error or even moral 
ignorance, but from spiritual blindness. We hav 
to rise, to use Pascal’s words, from the order of 
thought to the order of charity. India, perha 
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We, in our country, have suffered from the 


one-sidedness of our later devel şs. We con- 


. centrated on the cultivation of an inner awareness, 







E 





on the development of a pure spiritual ‘existence 
to the exclusion of real progress in the social life 
of the race. The exaggerated spiritu ity of the 


Indian mind has demonstrated how high individ- è 


uals can risé*by it — in every generation India 
has produced individuals of whom any country in 


the world may be proud — and also how low a 


people can fall if, in their eagerness to seek after 
God, they ignore God’s intention in humanity. 
India has suffered because her absolute Spiritual 
sincerity was not supported by pfoper attention to 
the material, mental and social molds in which 
spirit has to find existence. The impact of the 
political and scientific. culture of the West has 
roused us to the recognition of a neglected aspect 
of our ancient wisdom. B. 

The Kingdom of God is the kingdom of per- 
fected human relationships. “The moan of multi- 
tudes in woe," to use Hardy’s phrase, has revealed 
to us our failure to realize our social responsibility. 
There is something very wrong in asociety wage 
ninety per cent of the people do nct have the edu- 
cation, the opportunity, the scope to lead human 
lives, to pursue those virtues of body and. mind 
which distinguish men from domesticated animals. 
Read these words :—“Bengal is, on any human 
standards, a province of very poor people and, in 
consequence, it is a province of ill-educated, badly 
nourished, badly housed people, who succumb to 
one malady after another. If this is a true pic- 
ture—and I have unfortunately little doubt that 
it is—then I say categorically that the first thing. 
to be done is to remedy this paralyzing poverty. 
I have equally no hesitation in saying that this 
depressing situation can, in large measure at least. 
be remedied. You may say that this is easier said 
than done. I say that very little effort has been 
made in this direction." These are not the reckless 
words of a revolutionary political leader but the 
responsible statement of the Governor of Bengal. 
Mr. Casey, at Dacca University, on Jan. 17, 1946. 
'ppressed by the lot of the stricken multitudes. 
the modern Indian has no patience with academic 
thinkers who are devoted to abstract thought and 
pure art, with religious men who are content to 
ay and worship in temples and mosques while 





* a an die in ditches and pavements. Spiritual 


life is not exclusive of social concern. The ills of 
India, p , illiteracy, disease, unemployment, 
are not the decrees of fate but could be removed 
and prevented by the effort of men. Only, to use 





_Mr. Casey’s words, “very little effort has been 


‘made in this direction.” India is religious: only 
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religion has assumed, for the time being, a new 


. form. Let us serve God on this earth and save him 
-in the souls of men. Let us restore dignity to the 
starving bodies and famished minds; let us endow 


' the disinherited people with a sense of self-respect. 


That is religion; that is politics. 
The Need of Freedom 


. {Tf creative life and individual vision are to be 
restored to their proper place, this political obses- 
sion should cease, but it will not cease until India 
becomes free and self-governing. If you watch 
closely and catch in repose a face of any intelligent 
young Indiafi, man or woman, you will see there 
a shade which is not quite natural to youth, an 
undercurrent of sorrow!that he or she belongs to 
a country, vast, populous and ancient, that is 
still a subject nation. It is there, that detached im- 
personal shadow, and will be there as long as 


' the present condition continues. The Indian is 


e. 


Wounded in his spirit, and you cannot heal the 


wound unless India gets self-government and a 
sovereign status consistent with her obligations 
to the community of nations. Only then will it be 
possible for India to have a government repre- 
sentative of the will of the people, a government 
which will be eager and courageous enough to 


impose heavy taxation, to disturb the established 


economic interests and to break the habits of mind 
bred of inertia and ignorance. Instead of referring 
repeatedly to the specter of anarchy and famine 
which will overtake the land when once British 
control is withdrawn, to the immense responsibili- 
ties to the masses, to the historic obligations to 
the Princes, "n the disagreements among the prin- 
cipal elements of India's national life—which are 
indeed there though they are not altogether of 
India's making—Britain should brace herself up 


. to a great decision, ethically right and politically 


T 


wise, and set up a free, undivided India with 
liberty to bring about a peaceful social revolution 
and economic reconstruction which will give In- 
dians social justice and individual liberty. 

We generally appeal to history; let us also 
appeal to prophecy. If a free India and Great 
Britain can work together in friendly association, 
it will be a great achievement of history. The earth 
is in travail now of a rich, large and flexible 


civilization. May not an Indo-British association 


sed on the cooperation of two peoples repre- 
senting some of the best elements of the East and 


the West prepare for that new rich wisdom in- 
tegrating ends and means, worthy of our time 


and place. We see the promised land and the path 
that leads to it. If we have the vision and the cour- 
age to take the path, we will reach the goal and 


set foot on the promised land. 


ASIA AND THE AMERICAS 
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A PSYCHOLOGIST'S 
REACTIONS IN INDIA 


OES THE LEGEND of the “inscrutable” oriental 
* D mind have any reality behind it? Can mod- 

ern psychiatry contribute any insight that 
will help to clear up the all too common misunder- 
standings between East and West? My experi- 
ences as a university lecturer in China and a 
psychologist with the British and Indian armies 
in India during the war have made me ponder 
these and similar questions deeply. In the course 
of a great deal of fruitful discussion with col- 
leagues and friends in both hemispheres I have 
come to believe that most alleged differences be- 
tween East and West spring from a confusion 
between literacy and culture and from different 
social systems, correlated with the differing view- 
points of individual and group psychologies. I 
should like, in this examination of some deep- 
rooted East-West misunderstandings, to do a 


little to dispel the legend of the “inscrutable”. 


oriental mind and to promote genuine understand- 
ing between East and West. 

Since “No man may walk abroad save on his 
own shadow," the discerning reader may wish to 
know something of my professional bias. Need 
one apologize for having studied western analyti- 
cal psychology and some of its oriental comple- 
ments? These latter studies have made me specu- 
late on whether the yardsticks derived by Freud, 
Adler and Steckel from treating the individual- 
ized neurotics of the Occident should be taken as 
the norms for groups and races that live on the 
other side of the globe. Karl Jung wrote: “For 
the young the reductive analysis of Freud and 
Adler is appropriate. But for mature persons, who 
have to face the problem of the opposites, a pro- 
founder analytical psychology is required." Chi- 
nese and Indian civilizations are mature, and 
group or collective psychology plays a very im- 
portant part in them. From all this one might 
guess that I am a follower of Jung. Perhaps I 
should also mention my lifelong interest in reli- 
gion, comparative mythology and social problems. 

Over and above individual bias stands the 
shadow of collective bias. The major cause of 





Dr. H. N. Davy, recently Major in the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps, rendered distinguished service to psychiatry 
while serving in the British and Indian armies in the war. 
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By H. N. DAVY 


PART I 


misunderstanding between East and West arises 


from the white man's racial superiority complex . 


and its complement, the psychology of oppressed 
nations aroused to a fury of self-assertion. Indians 
often note that Englishmen who are liberal and 
sympathetic at home suffer a startling sea change 
once east of Suez. To be constantly called “Sahib,” 
“Your Excellency,” “Huzur,” to be surrounded 
by deferential servants, subordinates, government 
place-seekers, is to be exposed to a subtle poison. 
"Absolute power corrupts absolutely." In mess 
and club the alien herd depreciates its unwilling 


hosts. Isolation and disappointment result. Simi- 


larly, the frustrated Orientals, like the natives in 


Bernard Shaw's John Bulls Other Island, delude 


themselves that all Englishmen are gross material- 
ists; hypocrites; sensualists who dance in an im- 
moral manner with their women-folk in public; 
arrogant conquerors whose lightest comment on 
Indian music or curry is a calculated insult. 


The Barriers and How to Overcome Them 


A famous Indian philosopher recently told me 
of a conversation with Freud shortly before the 
war, in which Freud was said to have expressed 
surprise at the idea that there could be more than 
a handful of Indians capable of understanding the 
subtleties of his psychological studies. When told 
that Sanskrit texts and schools existed which 
showed an understanding of and insight into the 
phenomena of the Unconscious, Freud is alleged 
to have repudiated the suggestion that his ad- 
mittedly great discoveries could have been thus 
anticipated. The eye of nineteenth-century individ- 
lalism cannot seem to focus the old psychological 
patterns and achievements. Is it possible that the 
new group psychology of the collective state may? 

If we were to turn back the clock to medieval 
Europe and our agricultural forefathers, we 
should not find the Oriental so inscrutable. In 
India today one can watch miracle plays and drop 
alms in the begging bowl of the wandering monk 
tramping the many pilgrim roads, not to Canter- 
bury, Rome, or Assisi, but to Benares, Budhgaya, 
Ayodhya and the eternal snows of the Himalaya. 

In his Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy 


Jacob Burkhardt points out that in Italy individ- ~— 


ualism first appeared as late as the fourteenth 
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century together with an objective treatment of 
the State. Before that, *In the Middle Ages both 
sides of human consciousness — that which was 
turned within, as that which was turned without — 
lay dreaming or half awake beneath a common 
veil The veil was woven of faith, illusion and 
childish prepossession, through which the world 
and history were seen clad in strange hues. Man 
was conscious of himself only as a member of a 
race, people, party, family or corporation — only 
through some general category." The rise of capi- 
talism, puritanism, and individualism represents 
cnly a few minutes in historical time, ard in fact 
only a few can achieve a true individual psy- 
chology in our society. 

The white man in the East surrounds himself 
with snobbery, rules of precedence, servants, ritual 
and taboo. His depreciatory attitude to Chinese 
and Indians can be interpreted, either as an un- 
conscious effort at self-justification, or as psy- 
chological fear of the East and its powers of 
absorption. The loneliness, the sterile official and 
home lives, the clubs and alcoholism are the an- 
titheses of the full lives, rich in human sympathy 
and cultural contact, enjoyed by those who are 
not afraid of "natives." 

I have often speculated about this phenomenon, 
and can put forward two tentative explanations. 
First, it is a group psychological reaction by a 
minority community. Second, for the white man 
the symbol of the Unconscious that threatens to 
engulf his ego personality is always the “other 
man" — that is the Jew, the Chinese, the Red 
Indian, the Negro. The Englishman dining alone 
in the jungle clad in a dinner jacket and stiff shirt 
is a familiar figure for the cartoonist. This ritu- 
alism (and the persona, to use Jung’s terms), 
the stiff personal mask and aversion to the man 
who “goes native," are necessary if infection from 
primitive or group psychology is feared. Anglo- 
Indian reminiscences, loaded with pomp and cir- 
cumstance, tall stories and superstitions, hunter’s 
Magic and mysterious yogis, show that thispfear 
is not unfounded. 

That some writers and some ordinary people 
have, however, successfully surmounted the ob- 
stacles to understanding those of other races is 
proved by their lives. Recall the oriental fathers 
of the Church, many pilgrims, students, artists, 
social reformers, administrators and the Mogul 
invaders. Modern exemplars in India are C. F. 
Andrews, a Cambridge don and devout Christian, 
the friend of Gandhi and Tagore, who lived as an 
Indian among Indians, and was vniversally loved ; 
Verrier Elwyn of Oxford, known for his sym- 
pathetic anthropological studies of Indian tribes; 
and Gertrude Emerson, the author of Voiceless 
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India, who lived for a year in the remote Indian 
village of Pachperwa—and for China, writers like 
Richard Wilhelm, Pearl Buck and Nora Waln. 

Unfortunately racial prejudice, which expresses 
itself in club gossip about “the man who lets down 
our white prestige by going native," is invoked 
against those who would follow in their footsteps. 
On the other hand, when the motive of mingling 
with Orientals is political — as with Lawrence of 
Arabia — the herd or club mind approves. 

The past thirty years of growing nationalism, 
of "incidents" and deferred promises, have cre- 
ated a wall of mutual frustration that must be 
overcome. The fact that some individuals have 
overcome the barriers shows us how to achieve 
genuine international understanding. First, we 
must avoid the big cities, the first-class hotels and 
railway cars, the Raja's palace, tours arranged by 
officials, and move on a level of equality with 
students in college hostels, with cultured Indian 
Indians (and not just anglicized Indians), and 
visit the homes of India's peasants and workers. 
lhis entails abandoning our racial superiority 
complex, bypassing the psychology of ruler and 
oppressed and cultivating humility. Then it is 
astonishing how many doors will be opened, how 
many bridges discovered which long ago con- 
nected East and West. For Indian hearts are gen- 
erous, tolerant, exquisitely sensitive to the feelings 
of others and to integrity of character. Did not 
Maeterlinck suggest that East and West were like 
the two hemispheres of the human brain? - 


The Oral Culture of the East 


Educated Westerners tend to confuse "culture" 
with reading printed words. Among the peasants 
of the Orient, despite illiteracy, there is a deep- 
rooted oral culture which permeates their life 
and standards of value. Throughout India today 
one can witness the recitation of the great epics 
and religious songs and texts. The ancient temples 
have been the cradle and patron of all the arts: 
clan, guild and caste have preserved a code of 
ethics; and wandering ascetics still exemplify the 
ideals of individual religious freedom and renunci- 
ation. No one, Indian or English, can understand 
the Indian psychological outlook or the potenti- 
alities of Indian youth, who has cut himself off 
from this deep-rooted culture, or never tried to 
understand it. The tragedy of the anglicized Indi- 
ans is their lack of roots. It is not they, but Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, with his spinning wheel, his fasts, 
his ascetic mode of living and his weekly day of 
silence, who leads and moves Indian India. 

Hence to meet anglicized Indians is often a 
disappointment. I disagree with those who feel 
that only they are suitable to hold commissions 
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in the armed services and responsible administra- 
tive posts. Naturally English officials are sur- 
rounded by Indian advisers who urge their own 
claims to preferment. But such advocates have 
often sold their birthright for a mess of English 
pottage. (Even these may soon revert to the an- 
cestral pattern, because middle age sets in earlier 
in southern latitudes.) In the lower strata the 
anglicized veneer is quickly acquired, and as 
quickly sloughed off. In the higher, those cultured 
Orientals who have studied abroad and acquired 
new ideas of economic freedom and individualism 
find themselves, on their return to the East, torn 
between two worlds, or worse, uprooted and only 
qualifed to reside in the foreign settlements of 
Bombay and Delhi, Hong Kong and Shanghai. 
Such men rarely have that strength rooted in their 
own history, culture and people which enables 
men to lead nations towards self-government and 
freedom. 


Group and Individual Psychologies 


Freud, in his book The Group and the Primal 
Horde, suggests that “The psychology of the 
group is the oldest human psychology; what we 
have isolated as individual psychology has only 
since come into prominence out of the old group 
psychology by a gradual process, which may still 
perhaps be described as incomplete." How in- 
complete, anti-Semitism in Vienna and elsewhere 
has since proved. The Nazi hordes rejected indi- 
vidualism, tolerance of minorities, religious free- 
dom, in favor of a tribal or collective psychology. 
It might well be argued that the majority of 
the human race prefers a group psychology. 
Though hesitating to disagree with so eminent 
an investigator as Freud, I question the assump- 
tion that his "Individual Psychology" is either 
the acme of progress, or the norm for all humanity. 

In India, as in medieval Europe, society is 
conceived as an organic structure in which re- 
ligious and cultural values determine the pattern 
of life. This pattern 1s predominantly agricultural 
and Hindu. (The concepts of equality and democ- 
racy are perhaps the great Muslim contribution— 
the vast majority of Indian Muslims are said to be 
converts from Hinduism.) Westerners, themselves 
the products of an individualistic industrial de- 
mocracy, are naturally puzzled by its antithesis — 
a patriarchal, static social system. But in an agri- 
cultural economy, the Hindu legal joint family has 
had many virtues. First, as an admirable social 
insurance scheme, combining the incomes, re- 
sponsibilities and debits of dozens of relatives. The 
male child, with its first cry, becomes a joint heir 
in the family lands. Obedience to the elders, and 
the tyranny of custom, the sacrifices exacted from 
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the more successful members, produce unselfish- 
ness and subordinate the individual to the group. 
This family identification and paternalism, to be 
sure, cuts across modern western concepts of a 
national state and civic duty. The joint family 
circle includes many children of paternal uncles, 
widows and parasites. It is a system of mutual 
aid—the Beveridge plan of a feudal age. But the 
complexity of life in such a family group is shown 
by the fact that the Gurkhas have over ninety 
words to express different degrees of relationship. 
All decision and responsibility rest upon the elders, 
and the individual boy has no freedom to choose 
his academic career, his job, or his wife. 

The head of the family, the “super-ego figure," 
is not necessarily the boy’s father but may be the 
grandfather or his elder brother, to whom he has 
to show the utmost respect and obedience; or in 


southern India, where the matriarchal system, 


exists, it may be a mother or grandmother. The 
circle of admiring female relatives tends to pamper 
the young boys (the age of literal and psychologi- 
cal weaning is incredibly postponed), to remind 
the boy of his dowry value and to encourage nar- 
cissism or self-love. If the boy should fail to ob- 
tain a job, regression, introversion and parasitism 
on the family property may easily ensue. But it is 
quite untrue that Indians lack the capacity for 
social responsibility. Most Indians accept heavy 
family burdens, and remit the major portion of 
their very meager wages. The average Indian 
soldier sends four fifths of his pay home. 

Sometimes, in this land of religion, the super- 
ego figure or dictator may even be found outside 
the family circle, in the person of the religious 
preceptor or spiritual superior or guru, For in- 
stance, members of certain sects have been ordered 
by their spiritual superiors to apply for service 
commissions. An unusually self-possessed candi- 
date for a commission in the army once revealed 
in an interview that his guru had sanctioned his 
application and foretold its results, but shrewdly 
added, “If I were to tell you what he told. me, 
it.wolild upset your judgment." 

The women of India and China often seem to 
have stronger character than the men. The famous 
epic, the Ramayana, holds up before the Hindus, 
in the character of Sita, wonderful ideals of mar- 
riage, self-sacrifice and service. Ninety-four per 
cent of India's mothers are said to be illiterate, 
and these orthodox Purdah-nashin women have 
an overpowering influence on their children. They 
are guardians of the great oral tradition: the re- 
ligion, legends, myths and customs of agricultural 
India. Mothers will fast, endure penance and 
undertake arduous pilgrimages to secure protec- 
tion for their children from a jealous deity. In 
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India, God is not a figment in heaven but a power 
both beneficent and terrible on earth. Hence the 
innumerable rites and ceremonies; the widespread 
use of charms, and belief in the evil eye. 


An educated woman complained to an Indian. 


colleague of mine of a curious medical symptom 
that no doctor could cure, a profuse sweating con- 
fined to the head and face. He discovered that 


she had made a pilgrimage to a shrine on the” 


Ganges, hoping to be cured of her barrenness. The 
sacred river is believed to have sprung from the 


head and hair of Siva the Regenerator, and she: 


had identified herself with the collective myth. 

A very popular religious symbol, also from 
the Ramayana, is the monkey-headed god Hanu- 
man, Rama's faithful lieutenant, who embodies a 
touching devotion, military valor, courage and 
resource. Hence the Jat paratroop soldiers as they 


jumped from the plane would shout, “Hanuman. 


ki jai." An illiterate Gujarat boy in Italy dictated 
a delightfully naive and modest letter home. He 


v 


p 


inquired about his relatives, the family cow, the ~ 


price of the crops, whether his pay allotment had 
been received, and enjoined his father and mother 
to pay their respects at the village temple, particu- 
larly to Hanuman. Doubtless it was to his personal 
devotion to Hanuman that this young boy, Kamal 


Ram, attributed his Victoria Cross, the highest - 


decoration for valor. : 


district where the carpenters and masons were 
regarded as outcastes, although these hereditary 
craftsmen, who were building the local stone 
houses, were earning three times as much per 
hour for their labor as the caste-proud Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas who carried the stones and did 
the unskilled tasks. Democratic councils, the pan- 
chayats, are still convoked to determine new sub- 


castes and intermarriages, and a glance at the: 


matrimonial columns in the daily newspapers con- 
firms the fact that the dowry system and the ban 
on intercaste marriages persist to the present 
day. Such abuses as untouchability, the iniqui- 
tous dowry system and prepuberty marriages 
(which may be due to invasion fears and an ex- 
cessive emphasis on grandchildren and female 
chastity) have been strongly attacked in recent 
years by Indian social reformers. Many of these 
abuses were not present in the early stages of 
Indian civilization. Invasion and conquest have 
left their mark, and the later caste system perhaps 
tended to canalize the intellectual qualities in the 
Brahman and the martial virtues in the Kshatriya 
castes. The western anthropologist is apt to ex- 
plain away the caste system by invoking totem and 
taboo, exogamy and food pollution, sympathetic 
magic and the childish or neurotic fantasies of 
omnipotent thinking. But such explanations, while 
partially satisfactory, fail to account for the social 


. How few western commentators on India ..,8nd psychological functions caste has performed 


understand this oral culture and the significance 
of symbolism in the Orient! To use Jung’s ter- 
minology, India's popular religious symbols are 
racial archetypes; they have dominated Indian 
history and are still potent in the contemporary 
Indian mind. Since our intellectual leaders lost. 
their awareness of the mystery of life, and the 
child's capacity for awe and wonder, for venera- 
tion and identification, the decline of the West 
has accelerated. I believe these psychological reali- 
ties are the clue to our recovery, and that no po- 
litical doctrine, no school of psychology which 
ignores them can succeed. A hopeful sign is the 
emergence of new group psychologies in western 
lands — as, for instance, Kurt Lewin's work in 
the United States. To steer a path between our 
individual neurotic fantasies and the group psy- 
chological realities of mankind, between gross 
superstition and the noble mysteries of faith, is 
indeed to walk “the razor's edge." 


` Caste 


^ Anglicized Indians deceive themselves and 
Europeans when they argue that caste, the joint 
family system and the ancient Sanskrit rituals that 
helped to bind the Aryan invaders together, have 
. disintegrated. In 1945. for example, I visited a 
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through the centuries. 

Underlying the acceptance by Hindus of the 
caste system is their belief in the law of Karma— 
that every good or bad action and thought must 
inevitably be reaped by the doer, if not in this life. 
then in his next rebirth. Karma is an effective 
moral policeman ; dynamic not merely fatalistic, it 
emphasizes the virtues of tolerance and of resig- 
nation to God’s will. Hence the outcaste — the 
scavenger whose shadow pollutes the holy Brah- 
man, or the leather-worker condemned because of 
the sacredness of the cow — will do his best and 
look forward to reaping his ultimate reward. He 
may be reborn a Kshatriya Prince or become in 
this very life a sannyasi and perhaps even gain 
liberation from the chain of rebirths. For although 
the caste system has now become rigid, yet it 
tolerates individualism in the religious sphere. 
The ascetic renounces the group bonds of caste, 
family name and means of livelihood, and can sub- 
scribe to any religious belief or none — still his 
renunciation and his saffron robe command the 
respect and charity of all: Kabir is equally revered 


- by Muslim, Hindu and Sikh. 


Part II of “A Psychologist's Reactions in Indic" 
by H. N. Davy will appear next month. 
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lussein Ala, outstanding patriot and states- 
nan of Iran, served for many years as Min- 
ster to the United States and has recently 
eturned to assume the duties of Ambassador 
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NEW FACES 


IN 
WASHINGTOI 


Asad Al Faqih, Saudi Arabia's 
first Minister to the United 
States, leaves the White House 
after being officially wel- 
comed by President Truman. 
Before coming to Washington 
he was the Minister to lraq 


Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, with a distinguished record of ser- 
vice in capitals of the Near and Far East, Europe and America, 
now succeeds Lord Halifax as British Ambassador to Washington 
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THE THREAT TO TURKEY 


By MALCOLM BURR 


VER SINCE Mustafa Kemal created a modern 
state out of the ruins of the Ottoman Empire, 
in 1923, the guiding principle of Turkey's 
foreign policy has been peace—above all things, 
peace. Turkey has no irredentism. She covets no 
territory. She asks only to be left alone, to settle 
down, to educate her people and develop her 
country. So she has endeavored to maintain 
friendly relations with all foreign countries — 
even with Germany, until the final days of the 
war — but most of all with her mighty neighbor 
on the north, Soviet Russia. Russia's recent de- 
nunciation of the Russo-Turkish Pact of Non- 
Aggression and Friendship comes therefore as a 
threat to the pattern of modern Turkish life. 
To understand the state of affairs in Turkey 
today and the character of the Turks, it is neces- 


_ Sary to glance back for a moment to the roots of 


her astonishing past. Throughout their history, 
the Turks have been a conquering people. They 
may not have made themselves loved; they have 
made themselves hated, certainly feared, and per- 
haps a little laughed at, but always respected. 
What they won by the sword they lost by the 
sword, but they have never been subject to any 
other people. | 

In the seventeenth century the grandeur of the 
Ottoman Empire began to tarnish and by the 
early years of the twentieth century decay had 
advanced far. Then came World War I, in which 
Great Britain, allied with France, smashed the 
Ottoman Empire and occupied Constantinople. 

The general ruin threw up a man of extraor- 


| dinaty energy and foresight, General Mustafa 


Kemal, who roused the people with a new and 
unfamiliar cry: "Turkey for the Turks!" He re- 


placed the conception of loyalty to the Ottoman 


dynasty by the novel notion of a national and 
racial patriotism. The non-Turkish parts of the 
empire were lopped off, leaving the homeland of 
Anatolia, peopled by Turks, as a new nation. 
When the Greeks invaded the exhausted country, 
Mustafa Kemal expelled them by prodigies of 
energy and ability, and then proclaimed his new 


gospel. He executed those who opposed him, made 
Å | pret y 





orm Burr sends us this article from Istanbul where 
he is acting as correspondent in Turkey of the Government 


- of India Dr. Burr is a naturalist and a corresponding 


member of the American Entomological Society. 
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a speech that lasted a week, and on October 29, 
1923, proclaimed the Republic, with the Six Prin- 
ciples of Nationality, Republicanism, State-ism, 


Laicism, Popularism and Revolutionism. 


But the young republic had a tough battle to 
fight. So a single party was formed, the Republi- 
can People’s — or Popular — Party. It was 
highly organized, with a Grand Council, and ruled 
with a rod of iron by that man of steel. A single 
Chamber, the Grand National Assembly, was 
formed, the deputies to which were not only mem- 
bers of the Party, but actually nominated by the 
Council. No opposition was tolerated and at first 
any attempt at political hostility generally led to 
the hangman’s rope. 

In those tender years of infancy, the Republic 
looked around for friends in vain. Nobody loved 
it. England and France had recently been its vic- 
torious enemies. All its neighbors in Europe, that 
is Greece, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, had, until a 
few years previously, also been its foes. The eman- 
cipated Arab countries on the south and east hated 
their former masters and the Persians on the east 
had never loved the Turk. Italy was a hated en- 
emy, who had characteristically taken advantage 
of Turkey’s weakness to despoil her. The United 
States was too remote. In her isolation Turkey 
turned her eyes to another nation also emerging 
from the throes of revolution and still regarded 
with suspicion, if not fear, by the rest of the 
world. And so Turkey and Russia concluded their 
Pact of Non-Aggression and Friendship. 

In the period between the two great wars 
Turkey was quietly settling down. Reform after 
reform was introduced. On the death of the Ghazi, 
or Conqueror, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, in No- 
vember 1938, he was proclaimed Eternal Chief 
and his friend and helper Izmet Inönü, till then 
Prime Minister, was elected President. 

The new National Chief carried on Turkey’s 
chosen policy of peace. During World War II 
Turkey maintained an outward show of friendli- 
ness to Germany and sold her as much chrome, at 
a huge price, as the British and American com- 
mittees did not buy, but she let the British make 
use of Turkish craft in the operations in northern 
Africa, where they were badly needed. There 
were many who accused the Turks at this time of 
being pro-German, and in England at least there 


was real disappointment when they declined to 3 
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grant the use of sites.for airdromes in Anatolia. 
Turkey's case was that she could not have refused 
the Germans the same privilege, and she had no 
intention of allowing her soil to become the theater 


for the hostilities of others. Her prime object was . 
to keep out of the war till the end. Because of 


former associations many influential Turks were 
actually pro-German. So it is not surprising that 
some one winked at the passage of some small 
German war craft through the Bosphorus under 
camouflage, with perfunctorily hidden weapons. 
When the Allies objected energetically, Turkey 
at length broke off relations with Germany, a sure 
sign that she realized who was winning the war. 
And, of course, when there came the inevitable 
ultimatum, that if she wished to be counted one 
of the United Nations she must declare war on 
Germany, she did so in a hurry. So Turkey enjoys 
today the status of ally with the victorious powers 
and emphasizes her traditional ties of friendship 
with the Anglo-Saxon nations. 


Russian Demands and Claims 


But Russia she regards askance — for the de- 
nunciation by Moscow of the Pact of Non-Aggres- 
sion and Friendship has made her uneasy. Now 
that Russia is demanding a share in the control 
of the Straits and the retrocession of Kars and 
Ardahan on the Turko-Russian frontier, the 
Turks are very anxious indeed. These two prov- 
inces are ancient Turkish territory, annexed by 
Russia after the Berlin Treaty of 1878. They 
were given back to Turkey in 1921 by free negoti- 
ation, so in all their history they were Russian 
territory only for forty years. 

The Turks are indignant at these claims and 
take up a firm and dignified attitude. Not one 
inch of territory do they covet, nor yet one inch 
of territory will they yield. That is their slogan. 
And as to the prickly question of the Straits, 
Turkey has for many years recognized the inter- 
ests of other nations, and the status of the narrow 
waters is governed by the Convention of Mon- 
treux, to which a dozen powers are signatories. 
The United States is not a party to that conven- 
tion, but has declared itself interested now. It is 
clear, therefore, that this is not a. matter for dis- 
cussion merely between Russia and Turkey, but 
for debate among all the countries which signed 
the Convention, and also the United States. And 
the Turks are gratified at the attitude taken by 
President Truman. 

Another source of anxiety to the Turks is the 
formation of a Slavonic bloc in the Balkans. Here 
too they see the obvious hand of Russia, in the 
federated state of Yugoslavia, which made friends 
with her ancient enemy Bulgaria. Today both are 
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obviously under Communist control, and without 
doubt.mere instruments in Russia's game. They 
are carrying on a policy of masked aggression in 
Macedonia, based on lies, at the expense of Greece, 
which is connected with strong bonds of friendship 
and interest with both Turkey and Great Britain. 


Infernal Affairs 


In internal affairs Turkey is a republic still 
governed by a single party. But the tightness of 
the economic situation has given rise to wide- 
spread discontent, manifest in the very lively de- 
bates in the Grand National Assembly. The star- 
tling fact is that seven deputies, members of the 
Party, were bold enough to vote against the gov- 
ernment, which led to the resignation of at least 
one Minister and of several members of the Party 
Council. This was followed by a certain relaxation 
of the electoral machinery. Recently there were six 
by-elections. Instead of nominating the new depu- 
ties, or even nominating several so as to allow a 
certain freedom of choice, the Party authorities 
left the elections open, resulting in an epidemic of 
candidates. For the town of Sivas there were 
thirty-five; for Zonguldak over forty, and for the 
vacant seat in Istanbul there were no less than 
ninety-eight candidates. Many of these were seri- 
ous men and many were freaks, who were going 
to bring about a paradise on earth within a week, 


if only elected. The Turkish public was intensely 


interested in this novel experience and felt quite 
grown up politically. But they did not vote for 
either of the girl typists, the Armenian hair- 
dresser, the Armenian jazz band leader, or even 
for the two Turkish circumcisers. In all six cases 


.the known men were returned, the safe men, all 


members of the Party. 

Nevertheless the ball was started rolling, and 
no less than half a dozen men have come forward 
with applications for authority to form a new 
party. Such formalities are indispensable, for the 
Popular Party protects itself by hedging the for- 
mation of associations of any sort with formidable 
obstacles, including the consent of the Security 
Police. Some of the proposed parties are as freak- 
ish as were many of the candidates. Others seem 
more like semi-religious and welfare associations. 
At last, however, a new Party of National Uplift 


has been authorized. That fact is proof that it 


conforms to the Six Principles laid down by Ata- 
turk. The next step we $ the expulsion from the 
Popular Party of two of the more independent 
deputies, while another, a former Prime Minister, 
resigned his seat. E = = — . 

Turkey is today well Started on the road of 
modern democracy and her many friends will fol- 
low her progress with sympathetic interit 
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. culture, the cultivation cf the inner life in Persian 
literature, in Persian art and poetry, will remain 
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IRAN BETWEEN 


TWO WORLDS 


By FELIX VALYI 


HAT will Soviet Russia do in eastern Eu- 

rope and central Asia, in those territories 

occupied by Soviet power and fearfully 
restless about their future? 

Peoples and individuals have one great central 
ambition — which has become a passion in this 
nationalistic age — to preserve and develop their 
own personalities, to save their spiritual identities 
from oblivion, from oppression, from political and 
economic and religious tyranny. The philosophy 
of history could be rewritten entirely from this 
psychological point of view. 

Americans easily forget that the ideal of social 
justice had its origins in Asia, in the conscious- 
ness of the most ancient,civilizations of India. 
Iran’ and China, these three incarnations of the 
best and noblest of humanity’s spiritual aspira- 
tions. The Buddha, is it still necessary to say, had 
discovered the concept of human dignity and social 
justice, of charity and universal kindness, long 
before the Western World was civilized. Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Iran, had established social justice 
centuries before Christ appeared on earth. Con- 
fucius, the Sage of Ancient China, formulated the 
ideal of human perfectibility, of high social moral- 
ity, of the gentle soul as the leader of mankind, 
almost simultaneously with the Buddha and Zoro- 
aster. 

"This short introduction to an article dealing 
with Iran is not superfluous. It is needed for my 
argument, which is addressed to the Russians, the 
British and the Americans, as well as the Iranians, 
who may begin to doubt their claim on the friend- 
ship of the world, neglected and forgotten as they 
have been for the past one hundred and fifty years, 
except in times of trouble. 


Tool of the Powers 
Must the people of Iran resigr themselves to 


remain forever a tool of the world powers? 


. Iran is, and will remain for ail ages, one of 
e essentia! sources of human wisdom. Iranian 


ALYI a Hungarian by birth, was founder and former 
editor of The Review of Nations, Geneva. He is vitally inter- 
3m all that concerns the Muslim lands and the Pales- 
tnian conflict Dr. Valyi who was in the United States 
during the war, has recently sailed for Egypt, Turkey, Iraq 
and Syria, with India as his ultimate goal. 
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forever the delight of human hearts. 

The political decline of the Iranian state is 
evident, although in the past twenty-five years 
considerable efforts have been made in Teheran 
to follow in the footsteps of the Turkish nation 
and to modernize Iran economically and socially. 
Unfortunately the world powers did not under- 
stand the deep-seated wish of the new generation 
of Iranian intellectuals for the regeneration of 
their social and political order, and foreign in- 
trigues thwarted many good Iranian patriots. 

What are the fundamental questions between 
Iran and Russia, on the one side, and Iran and 
Great Britain on the other side? 

Russian governments, under the Czar as well 
as under the Soviet, have been anxious to keep 
any other world power from using Iran as a glacis 
from which Russia might be threatened. 

The British government, suspecting Russia of 
ambitions which England projected into the minds 
of many Russians, fears Russian control over all 
Asia as well as over Europe, and tried several 
times during the nineteenth century to dominate 
Iranian politics in order to prevent domination by 
the Russians. | 

The Iranians, completely upset by the intrigues 
of European diplomacy, attempted to bring order 
into their political affairs, but in vain. They asked 
the American government several times to send 
experts to reorganize Persian finances. Morgan 
Shuster's book on his personal experience of for- 
eign intrigues in Iran has become a classic in Iran. 
A C. Millspaugh's account of his experiences is 
equally important for the student of the Middle 
East. But the most instructive and most fascinat- 
ing book on modern Iran has been written by 
Edward Granville. Browne, the famous British 
scholar who is still the unparalleled authority on 
Persian culture. His activity in the interest of 
constitutional reform in Persia is of the greatest 
historic significance. His classic book, The Persian 
Revolution, revealed the Russian game in Iran for 
all eyes to see. Only the blindness of the late Sir 
Edward Grey, then Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain, prevented British diplomacy from follow- 
ing the advice of Professor Browne and strength- 
ening Persia financially and economically, so that 
the people of Iran could reform their social and 
economic order with a view to joining the modern 
nations by standing on their own feet. Sir Edward 
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Grey deliberately helped czarist Russia when he 
concluded the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1907, dis- 
membering Persia into two zones of influence and 
turning over northern Persia to Russian influence. 

The British wanted the oil of southern Persia. 


They got it, although short-sightedness in the 


British government delayed the utilization of Per- 
sian resources, until D'Arcy, the original conces- 
sion-owner, was forced by starvation and sickness 
to yield to the greedy City of London which now 
controls the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, in which 
the British government has substantial shares. The 
British Admiralty had recognized the vital impor- 
tance to the British fleet of Persian oil (the highest 
quality in the world). Without the oil of Iran 
the British fleet would have been helpless in the 
first and second World Wars. 

Iran has saved the British Empire twice in the 
past thirty years by faithfully fulfilling her obliga- 
tions to England. Oil saved the British Empire, 
not the Foreign Office's wisdom. 


Russian Pressure 


At Stalingrad the Russians won the admira- 
tion of the whole world. They will live in the 
memory of mankind as the heroic people they are. 
All glory to the Russian people! 

We must, however, make a distinction between 
the Russian people, noble-hearted, eager to help 
every human being on earth, without racial or 
caste prejudice, tremendously gifted as a nation, 
magnificent in the fine arts, in science, in literature, 
in poetry, the people who produced Pushkin, Ler- 
montov, Dostoievsky and Tolstoy—between these 
on the one hand, and the politicians of all kinds 
who have abused Russian power for centuries. 

Soviet Russia had a splendid opportunity to 
prove to the nations of Asia that the day of czarist 
intrigues was over. Lenin offered to Mustafa 
Kemal his friendship, helped the Turkish move- 
ment for independence morally and financially as 
long as he was alive, and voluntarily renounced 
Russian ambitions in Istanbul, the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus. By yielding Kars and Ardahan 
to the Turks, who had originally owned these two 
provinces until 1878, Lenin gave irrefutable evi- 
dence of his good intentions towards an oriental 
nation struggling for physical survival and na- 
tional dignity against western imperialism. 

. As long as he lived, the great Turkish 
statesman Mustafa Kemal Ataturk was grateful 
to the Soviets and recommended a pro-Russian 
policy to his people, although he never tolerated 
Russian social intrigues in Asia Minor. 

Iran attempted under its previous ruler, Reza 
Shah, who admired the Turkish genius, to create 
a similar movement for the economic reorganiza- 
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tion of Iran. Reza Shah maneuvered with great 
ability between Great Britain and Russia. With 
great skill, infinite labor and concentrated will 
power, he managed, in the midst of foreign in- 


_trigues, to build railways, roads, hospitals and 


schools, and send hundreds of Persian students to 
France, England and America to be trained in 
the sciences. Thus he created a new professional 
class of able men who are now under forty years 
of age, and who could guarantee the reform of 
Iranian society on modern scientific lines, if al- 


lowed to seek their salvation in their own way. 


I had a chance to know some of these new pro- 
fessional men, physicians, scientists, technicians, 
humanists, educators, who impressed me as the 
equals of any western professional men in their re- 
spective fields. 

When Reza Shah tried to win British sym- 
pathy for the reform of the economy of Iran, he 
was repudiated by the Foreign Office under Lord 
Curzon. When he tried to win the City of London 
to help consolidate Persian finances in the inter- 
est of the new Trans-Persian Railways, and asked 
for a sterling loan, his envoys — my personal 
friends — were repudiated by the British Board 
of Trade which found Iran a doubtful business 
proposition and advised the Foreign Office against 
the proposed loan. 

Iran was struggling for physical survival, for 
a breathing space in the midst of world intrigues 
for the domination of Asia. 


At the Crossroads 


Soviet Russia distrusts England. England dis- 
trusts Soviet Russia. The United States is stulti- 
-fied by this conflict in its noble ambition to help 
all nations to develop their own resources in the 
interests of their own peoples. American influence 
in Asia could be beneficial, if disinterested and 
willing to help in technology and public hygiene. 
Russian influence could be equally beneficial if the 
Soviet power would combine with disinterested 
Americans and be content with helping Asia to 
her own feet, renouncing power politics of the 
old czarist type. 

But disinterestedness and unselfish devotion to 
a planetary task has never been instilled into 
minds of politicians and diplomats. Only saints 
are willing to serve the whole of mankind without 
profit. Where are the saints in Great Britain? 
Where are the saints in Soviet Russia? Where are 
the saints in America? The lack of selfless men 
and women in the Western World, willing 
to Asia as servants of the Asiatic people es, findi 
spiritual satisfaction in helping these old civili 
tions to new glory, is appalling. A few Ou: ce 
a few Catholic and Protestant missionaries of the 
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noble type, without racial and religious prejudice, 
a few physicians and scientists renouncing profit 
for the sake of their chosen field—and above them 
speculators, mercantile souls, cymics looking for 
acventure, and diplomats without brains! 

This picture applies to the whole of Asia— 
tc China, to India, to the Muslim world—but no- 
where is it so dangerous today as in Iran. 

If the United States of America cannot arbi- 
trate the conflict between Russia and Iran, if Great 
Pritain is more and more frightened by Russian 
ambitions, if Russia continues to show contempt 
for the new generation of Iran desperately looking 
for help to save their people from oblivion, to save 
their spiritual identity as people and as individuals, 
the planet will soon run into a third world war. 

Iran is a glacis between two worlds. Geo- 
graphically it is the key to the Middle East. A 
Russian army could use it as a base to start the 
march towards India. 

Iran is also a glacis between the mental world 
of the West and the mental world of the Russian 
revolution. The Iranian intelligentsia must soon 
decide their own spiritual orientation. 

If America remains stultified in her world in- 
fiuence, if short-sighted American politicians are 
willing, in their appalling geographic and historic 
ignorance, to sacrifice the Near and the Middle 
East to a one-sided Russian or British power 
diplomacy, the world is lost. 

Iran at the crossroads puts up a sign-post for 


the peoples of the Orient: if the people of Iran 
are sacrificed, why not sacrifice the people of Tur- 
key, of Egypt, of China, India and Indonesia? 

The whole of Asia is watching the power game 
at London and Moscow and Washington. Words 
in high-sounding resolutions are meaningless. The 
Atlantic Charter will remain dead as long as na- 
tions like Turkey and Iran are in danger. Only 
deeds can prove to the oriental nations that their 
sacrifice is not contemplated in the guise of diplo- 
matic lies. 

The powers could reach a new tripartite agree- 
ment for the purpose of giving systematic help 
to Iran, to restore the economic life of the country 
through irrigation of the desert. An Ainerican ex- 
pert from Utah, Luther M. Winsor, has spent 
four and a half years in Iran as Director of Irri- 
gation and intends to spend the rest of his life 
among his Persian friends. This Mormon of im- 
pressive stature could advise the State Department 
better than any diplomat not acquainted with local 
conditions and ignorant of the cultural and spir- 
itual life of Iran. Such experts with a spiritual 
sense of mission exist everywhere in the Western 
World, in Great Britain as well as in Russia, 
among genuine scholars willing to accept a work 
of love. 

To reconstruct the ancient civilizations of Asia 
on modern lines, on the basis of scientific agricul- 
ture, social conscience and respect for cultural tra- 
ditions, is the white man’s only chance in Asia. 


A view of modern Teheran with the Iranian Parliament House in the foreground and the Elburz Mountains in the distance 
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A PICTURE MOSTLY IN OIL 


By RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


Iran is awakening from a two-thousand-year 
slumber. It seemed to me in the course of travel 
from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea that this 
awakening is at the base of the convulsions that 
shake the country. It is this movement from an- 
tiquity into modern life coupled with foreign in- 
fluences at work in Iran that is responsible for the 
present unstable state of affairs. 

Why has Iran awakened? This has occurred 
largely through Allied activities of the past five 
years. The organization of the Lend-Lease Route 
from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, attend- 
ant reconstruction of the Iranian railway, expan- 
sion of highways, building of dozens of modern 
military camps, introduction of sanitation and 
purified water supply, the appearance of thousands 
of well-dressed and well-cared-for soldiers from 
the Western World, and especially the employ- 
ment of tens of thousands of Iranians at what to 
them were unheard-of wages and unheard-of 
skills, all changed the Iranian outlook on life. We 
brought civilization to Iran and with it a glimpse 
of democracy. We—that is the Allies—by re- 
moving Reza Shah showed the Iranians that they 
need not accept a dictatorial regime. Now the 
Iranians know that even governments can change. 

Our arrival in Iran and the disruption of the 
dictatorial regime inevitably led to an unexampled 
upward swing of the popular Iranian movement. 
Political parties were organized. Communists long 
in deep illegality became legal. Trade unions grew 


in every industry and by the end of 1944 had 


more than 200,000 members. Societies of intel- 
lectuals developed. A woman's political party was 
formed and, most important of all, peasant so- 
cieties were organized reaching primarily the ag- 
ricultural areas along and near the Lend-Lease 
Route. The mountain districts and the areas closer 
to India remained relatively untouched. 

During my stay in Iran I talked to most of 
the leaders of the Iranian political parties. They 
all agreed that Iran could not continue to live as 
it had during the period of the Lend-Lease Route. 
Changes had to come. But no party agreed with 
any other about the character of these changes. 





RAYMOND ARTHUR Davies is Moscow correspondent for 
Saturday Night and Maclean's of Toronto and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. He is the author of Inside Rus- 
sia Today. 
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There are four main parties in Iran with mem- 
bers in the Mejlis, or Parliament. These are: the 
Mardom with ten members, the Eradeh with two, 
the Edelat with seven and the Hezbe-Toude with 
eight. The latter is the left wing Democratic Party 
composed of former Communists and their sup- 
porters. But there are one hundred and twenty-six 
seats in the Mejlis. To what parties do the rest 
belong, I asked. This was in the most pretentious 
cabaret in the city. We were surrounded by Te- 
heran haute societé. My companion laughed. “They 
each have their own party," he replied. “Their 
programs are all similar—how to enrich one- 
self the quickest, and how to keep the peasants 
from getting land." | 

I asked a son of a Cabinet Minister what he 
thought of the political situation. "It is rather 
simple," he said. “All the rich people are for 
Britain and all the poor for Russia." And yet this 
is an obvious oversimplification. 

It was only after I had interviewed all the 
political leaders and talked to many citizens that 
a more or less clear picture began to emerge, a 
picture painted mostly in-oil. 


Parties and Leaders 


I was received by the Central Committee of the 
Edelat party, which in English means "Justice." 


-The leader of Edelat is deputy Dr. Emmami. He 


said that the party had 100,000 members and that 
it represented the upper urban middle class and 
the country gentry. Emmami stressed that his 
party opposed industrialization of Iran. “To have 
great industries," he said, “would mean to provoke 
still greater internal friction and rivalries.” In the 
course of the discussion another very important 
argument appeared. The introduction of industry, 
Edelat leaders. said, and the expansion of culture 
and learning, would draw people away from the 
countryside into the great cities and thus deprive 
the landowners of their source of cheap and thus 
far perenniai labor. 

Edelat, Emmami said, lias an extensive pro- 
gram to improve conditions in the countryside. 
When I asked him whether this meant that the 
party proposed to grant lands to the impoverished 
peasantry in the same way as for example, Poland, 
he and his companions glanced at me with undis- 


guised astonishment. “You do not understand," 


v? 


one of the executive members responded. “You 
et, J 
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see, I own some villages. No, I don't think that 
we shall propose to distribute the land to the 
peasants, but only to sell government lands with 
full respect to private property rights and to such 
people as can pay for them.” 

Obviously the program of Edelat reflects the 
Cesire of the village gentry to free itself from the 
fetters of the great landowners. To give land only 
to those who can pay for it in Iran means to give 
it to very few people indeed. Nevertheless, under 
Iranian conditions Edelat is a liberal party. 

I had a long discussion with Seid Zia ed-Din. 
At that time the world had as yet heard little of 
him, He jumped into prominence only towards the 
end of 1945. Zia ed-Din is the leader of the Eradeh 
Mellie party, which in English means "Nation's 
Will.” He received me in his palatial headquarters 
in the Iran club in a tremendous room, covered by 
a great Persian rug and with lacy mirror designs 
shimmering the walls. I walked down an endless 
runner towards his desk. He is a man of great 
personal force and keen intelligence. His talk was 
bitterly anti-Soviet and blatantly pro-British. He 
told me of his plans to build a strong centralized 
party of only 9,100 members, divided into groups 
of one hundred, each led by his deputy. This party 
was to control the nation. It was obvious that Zia 
ed-Din’s plan called for the ereation of a Fascist 
party and that the proposed organization was 
much like the originally conspirative Fascist 
groups of Germany and Italy. 

Zia ed-Din is not a newcomer in Iranian poli- 
tics. It will be remembered that in February of 
1920 he, together with Reza Khan, organized the 
coup d'état in Iran. But Iran of that day had no 
room for two such men. Reza Khan double- 
crossed his friend and seized power. Zia was forced 
to flee and remained in exile in Palestine and else- 
where for seventeen years. He returned only re- 
cently. Since nobody can come to Iran from the 
south or the west without approval of the British 
Intelligence control authority, Zia came with their 
permission. He was elected a member of the Mejlis 
on the second day after his return, and on that day 
began a violent attack against the Russians. At 
the end of 1945 the Teheran newspaper Emruz ve 
Farda wrote: “Seid Zia was sent to Iran in order 
to spoil Soviet-Iranian relations and to establish 
an Iranian dictatorship." 

As early as the beginning of 1945 there were 
well substantiated rumors that Zai ed-Din was 
preparing a coup d'état. But his very blatancy 
spoiled his chances, and his backers, too, became 
circumspect, especially since it was clear that they 


~ could not. expect unreserved support from the 


ritish or any one else. Yet towards the end of 


= 1945 Zia became more and more prominent in 
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Iranian politics, and his group emerged as the con- 
trolling factor at the time when the people of Iran 
began to press for national reforms. 


The Need of Reforms 


In the middle of 1945 the closing of the Lend- 
Lease Route brought its immediate and unfavor- 
able results. The stream of foreign money—mostly 
dollars—that had poured into the country dried 
up. The Iranians who had been employed on the 
various projects connected with the Route were 
discharged. Merchants, overstocked with supplies 
bought at very high prices, faced immediate ruin. 
Reform alone could save the country from a 
devastating crisis. That reform first had to deal 
with the land and help the peasantry. It had 
to allow the workers to work less hours and 
receive greater wages. It had to satisfy trade 
union demands. It had to give the intellectuals a 
brighter prospective, above all, work within their 
own country. But all this was beyond the desires 
of the majority of the Mejlis. Their only concern 
was for the maintenance of the feudal system. 

The government replied to the growing de- 
mands for reform by repressions. The first blows 
were struck against the trade unions; workers 
were arrested; there were some murders; union 
headquarters were shut and their leaders driven 
into illegality. In Teheran a score of newspapers 
were shut down. The main blow, however, was 
dealt in the countryside against peasant organiza- 
tions, which were practically outlawed, and against 
Hezbe Toude, “Party of the Masses.” 

I talked with the leaders of this party in their 
very large but modestly equipped clubhouse 
opened only at the beginning of 1945 and since 
then raided, smashed and closed by the police. 
They had a theater, seating about six hundred, 
library, conference room, where each day at five 
o'clock the leaders of the party welconied ques- 
tions from the populace. This was the sole party 
headquarters in Iran where there seemed to be a 
large crowd of people. The party has three sec- 
retaries, Iregg Sicandari, Dr. Mahomed Bahrami 
and Neir Ala Mutive. All three, as well as the 
majority of the Central Committee of eleven, had 
been in prison for many years during the Reza 
dictatorship. The program of the party, I was 
told by the party leaders, centers on land for the 
people, democracy, employment for the workers 
and collaboration with the Allies. Sicandari told 
me that Hezbe Toude was stronger in the north 
than in the south. “Why is that?" I asked. 

The reply was given by the Armenian member 
of the Central Committee, Artachess Horanes- 
sinne. "It is because in the north where the Rus- 
sians are," he said, “no one interferes with our 
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activities, while in the south where the British are 
stationed they do nothing to prevent the govern- 
ment from persecuting us." This reply illustrates 
the present situation, especially in northern Iran. 


Azerbaijan 


During the past three years, an extensive 
peasant movement has developed in north Iranian 
Azerbaijan. By their very presence the Russians 
undoubtedly intimidated the feudal landowning 
circles and the present movement was able to ex- 
pand strongly. The Russians, with their usual skill, 
included among their troops of occupation many 
units from Soviet Azerbaijan. These soldiers 
came from a highly industrialized area that in- 
cludes Baku. They are intellectually much more 
developed than their neighbors across the frontier. 
They have had a great effect upon the peasantry in 
northern Iran. 

New links were established as the Russians es- 
tablished free clinics and societies for friendship 
with Iran and encouraged friendship with the 
U. S. S. R. Working in this favorable situation 
and not fearing government repression, the north- 
ern Iranian anti-feudalist political leaders found 
it but a step to set loose a nationalist movement 
for autonomy based upon the fact that the bulk 
of the population here is not Iranian but Azerbai- 
jani or Armenian. When the central government 
at Teheran attempted to repress both the national 
and peasant movements, the Russians blocked it, 
refusing to permit Iranian Army units north, and 
this led to the present northern Iranian conflict. 

In this picture one can easily see the different 
approach of the Russians and the British. The 
Russians are interested in having in Iran a pro- 
gressive, friendly government and will therefore 
be friendly to .all progressive and democratic 
movements against the present ruling circles 
which by their very nature must fear the penetra- 
tion of new ideas among the peasantry. The Bri- 
tish, on the other hand, requiring cheap and safe 
labor for the oil fields—in so far as their policies 
connect with oil—support the status quo and in 
doing so oppose the development of a progressive 
_ Iran. The British also are known to be keen on 
blocking Soviet penetration, via a friendly regime, 
to the Indian Ocean, India and the Arab states. 

Oil enters into the whole situation in yet an- 
other way. The Russians want the rights for 
oil exploration in northern Iran. But these rights 
were refused by the Mejlis in a move quite de- 
finitely organized by the British oil companies 
and maneuvered through by Zia ed-Din and 
others. The Russians maintain that this has 
created a situation where the British receive 
favored rights in Iran and where they, the Rus- 
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sians, are excluded from the oil picture. They are 
not likely to accept this for very long. They pre- 
sume that any progressive Iranian government 
will not thus discriminate against them. 


The American Influence 


The Americans have helped along in the birth 
of the democratic spirit in Iran by introducing the 
modern developments of the Lend-Lease Route. 
The former American military camp at Amirabad 
was one of the wonders of the Middle East for 
comfort of living and sanitation. But the Ameri- 
cans have left no lasting marks in the country un- 
less it be considerable hostility on the part of 
many people because of their inability to under- 
stand the local situation. 

An American financial mission led by Dr. 
A. C. Millspaugh worked in Iran in 1944 and 1945. 
Its policy was confused and the many conflicts 
within it resulted in a constant shifting of per- 
sonnel. The problems involved were indeed very 
difficult. It was hard to set Iran on a firm finan- 
cial footing in conditions of growing economic 
and political chaos. The mission brought with it 
many American preconceptions quite unsuitable 
to Iran. For example, one member of the mis- 
sion told me that in Íranian factories owned by 
the state there were too many workers ; production 
was expensive and wasteful. His solution was to 
discharge the unnecessary help. It does not take 
great penetration to see that this could only worsen 
the Iranian crisis. 

By and large, the Iranians from right to left 
had a negative attitude to the mission. It is very 
clear that no great economic improvement can be 
made in Iran by dealing with only one aspect of 
the situation, without giving attention to the 
major problem of land ownership. 

By the time this article appears, after the de- 
bate at the U. N. O. in London, a new Iranian 
Cabinet will be wrestling with the problem of re- 
solving differences between the Allies and Iran. 
It may abandon the policy of open clash with Rus- 
sia. It will probably temporize on home and north- 
ern Iran issues as well. It may begin reforms. It 
may agree to give the Russians oil exploration 
rights. It may end the British monopoly in Iran- 
ian politics. Having been in Iran, having seen 
the situation, I feel that despite the thorny prob- 
lems involved, the Allies will be able to come to 
substantial understanding on the Iranian questions. 
But that understanding can only come about on 
the basis of reenforcing democratic developments 
in Iran, halting the direct or implied support of 
feudal groups, and recognizing that Russia | 
equal rights with Britain in seeking Iran's. 
Otherwise the Iranian "problem" will remain. i 
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KURDISTAN FOR THE KURDS? 


By TOUVIA ASHKENAZI 


HE REVOLT in lranian Azerbaijan, which 

established a pro-Soviet provincial govern- 

ment on Iraq's northeastern border, aroused 
great concern in Daghdad. Political circles there 
immediately began to wonder whether this move- 
ment might no: be extended to other areas in the 
Middle East, and particularly to Iraq, where there 
had already been some penetration of Soviet ide- 
ology but no political or economic penetration. In 
this connection rumor in both Baghdad and Tehe- 
ran had it that the Kurdish nationalists cf northern 
Iran, under the protection of the occupying Soviet 
forces, were giving food, shelter, and even arms 
to Mullah Mustaía al-Barzani, the leader of last 
summer’s Kurdish revolt in Iraq, who had taken 
refuge across the border after having been driven 
out by the Iraqi army. The Russians officially 
denied that they were supplying arms to Iraqi 
Kurds, but Iraqi government officials remain per- 
turbed over the possibility that a full-fledged 
autonomy movement like that in Iranian Azerbai- 
jan may develop under Soviet sponsorship among 
the Kurdish tribesmen of the mountain regions. 

Without giving undue currency to such rumors 
or exaggerating the importance of the Kurdish 
nationalist movement, which existed long before 
the Soviet Union came into the picture in north- 
eastern Iran, it may be well to examine this little 
understood question. For the Kurds ef Iraq com- 
prise perhaps only about a sixth of the total Kurd- 
ish population in this part of the world. There 
are really three Kurdistans, one in Iraq, one in 
Turkey and one in Iran — not to mention the 
large numbers of Kurds in Syria and in the Soviet 
republics of Armenia and Georgia. Figures differ, 
but according to the report of the impartial League 
of Nations Boundary Commission which studied 
the geographical problems of this region in 1930, 
the total Kurdish population was then about 
3,000,000. Of these, 1,500,000 were in Turkey, 
700,000 in Iran and 500,000 in the area under 
dispute at the time, which was for practical pur- 
poses identical with the old Mosul Vilayat, now 
a part of Iraq. 





Ukrainian born, Touvra ASHKENAZI is a Palestinian citizen 
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Who Are the Kurds? 


Anatolia, the bridge between Europe and Asia, 
has born the attack of many invaders and its 
mountain ranges have provided inaccessible van- 
tage ground for diverse races and creeds — Ar- 
menians, Assyrians, Turks, as well as Kurds. Who 
are these Kurds? They are so little known — it 
is only since the first World War that they have 
come before the eyes of the world in any except 
their traditional role of fiends, fantastic savages 
stealing out from their mountain fastnesses and 
carrymg desolation before them, resisting any 
interference by princes and powers or any attempt 
to conquer them. In certain regions of the old 
Ottoman Empire they were more dreaded by the 
Christians than were the Turks. But the Kurds 
must not be judged wholly by their relations with 
the Christian sects. If they have the vices, they 
have also many of the virtues of a primitive 


‘civilization. Their social code has made them as 


renowned for clean living as for courage, nor 
have they suffered fewer wrongs than other racial 
minorities in this part of the world. It is well to 
remember that throughout the Middle East agrar- 
ian troubles lie at the root of tribal unrest, and 
this is as true of the seminomadic Kurds as of 
the uneasy cultivators of Iraq. Most of the land 
has passed by questionable means into the hands 
of wealthy landowners, who unscrupulously ex- 
ploit their tenants. The tyranny. of the Kurdish 
tribal leaders is like that of the feudal barons of 
medieval Europe: in the wildest regions the 
peasants are actually the serfs of their sheikhs 
and beys and aghas. 

Kurdistan has a history, and an ancient one, 
noble families, and a fine, if somewhat limited, 
literature. Yet so little is known of the Kurdish 
language that it has been described by some trav- 
elers as a very corrupt dialect of Persian, a harsh 
jargon unintelligible to any but the folk who 
speak it naturally; and again by others as an arti- 
ficial language composed of Persian, Armenian 
and Turkish words. It is neither of these. A little 
research proves it to be as worthy of the name 
of a separate and developed language as either 
Turkish or Persian. The seclusion and exclusive- 
ness which account for its preservation have also 
been the means of allowing a certain development 
into dialects in the isolated mountain districts 
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which are the home of the Kurdish tribes. Like 
other Muslim peoples, they use the Arabic alpha- 
bet, adapted slightly to meet their own needs, but 
it is inadequate for the purpose, particularly in 
its vowel signs and sounds, unless one has learned 
to attach purely Kurdish values to the letters. 

The Kurdish tribes of the Near East profess 
Mohammedanism in several forms—Sunni, Shiah 
and certain other sects only half assimilated to 
Islam. Yet, from north to south, the Kurd is 
monogamous, and the family seldom exceeds 
three or four. The wife has a remarkable freedom 
and does not veil like the Arab women: in fact 
among the Kurds, women are practically as free 
as in any European country—except that they do 
not go to the bazars. The sexes mingle openly and 
the result is a large number of love marriages, 
which is all for the good of the race. The Kurdish 
women are simple and unaffected, as noteworthy 
for their domestic qualities as for their physical 
beauty. Many are fine, bold riders and can handle 
a rifle, and among the more warlike tribes the 
women themselves join in the fray. 

The Kurd is a born fighter, and he will never 
submit to the Arab. When given the opportunity, 
he learns swiftly enough and is as rapacious for 
knowledge as he was for loot when robbing. The 


average Kurd is most chivalrous, adheres strictly ' 


to his tribal code, and does not go back on his 
word if others are equally fair to him. There need 
have been no protracted rebellions or aerial bomb- 
ing in southern Kurdistan after the initial British 
occupation had Britain’s early promises to the 
Kurds been kept — or even had some conciliatory 
measures been offered when Britain, in order to 
preserve peace with Turkey and Iran, who also 
controlled blocks of Kurdish territory, eventually 
adopted a policy of repressing the Kurdish dreams 
of freedom. 


Great Britain and the Kurds 


The question of creating an autonomous 
Kurdish province in southern Kurdistan was 
raised in June, 1918, by General Sharif Pasha, 
a Kurd of Sulaimaniya, long exiled by the Turks, 
who was living in Paris and later constituted 
himself the spokesman for Kurdish interests at 
the Peace Conference. On December 1, 1918, the 
British Acting Civil Commissioner, Colonel Wil- 
son, visited Sulaimaniya and met with about sixty 
leading chiefs of southern Kurdistan, including 
representatives of Persian tribes. He had several 
conversations with the Kurdish leader Shaikh 
Mahmud, and explained the situation to the as- 
sembled chiefs. Some of them hesitated to place 
southern Kurdistan under British administration, 
while others claimed that Kurdistan must be sepa- 


rated from the proposed Mandate for Iraq and 
be run direct from London. 

Soon thereafter, the future of the Kurds as a 
whole, excluding only the 700,000 in Iran, was the 
subject of special consideration during the peace 
negotiations between the Allied Powers and Tur- 
key which resulted in the signing on August 10, 
1920, of the abortive Treaty of Sévres. Articles 62 
to 64 of this treaty provided for the drafting, 
within six months of its coming into force, of a 
scheme of local autonomy for the predominantly 
Kurdish area lying east of the Euphrates, south- 
west of Armenia and north of the frontier of 
Turkey with Syria and Iraq. If within one year 
of the coming into force of the treaty the Kurdish 
people in this area should address themselves to 
the Council of the League of Nations in such a 
manner as to show that the majority desired in- 
dependence from Turkey, and if the Council con- 
sidered that they were capable of such independ- 
ence from Turkey, it was to be granted to them. 
No objection was to be raised by the principal 
Allied Powers to the voluntary adhesion to such 
an independent Kurdish State of the Kurds in- 
habiting the Mosul Vilayat. It was not in fact 
until the signing of the Treaty of Lausanne, three 
years later, that this policy of an independent 
Kurdistan was finally abandoned. 

Meantime, however, the Mandate for Iraq had 
been formally assigned to Great Britain, and on 
August 23, 1921, Emir Faisal had been pro- 
claimed King of Iraq in the presence of civil and 
military officials, tribal sheikhs, religious divines 
of all sects, and notables representing the country. 
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This ceremony marked the beginning of the na- 
tional Arab government of Iraq. 

On May 6, 1921, the British High Commis- 
sioner had made certain proposals which were 
accepted by the Kurds of the Mosul and Arbil 
Lwas but rejected by those of the Sulaimaniya 
liwa, who refused to contemplate their incorpora- 
tion under the Iraq government on any cenditions. 
With the possibility of an independent Kurdish 
state still before their eyes, certain of the Kurdish 
elements hesitated to vote for an Arab king. Dur- 
ing the negotiations for the Ireaty of Lausanne 
it was, however, made evident that Great Britain 
was not desirous of creating a Kurdish state, and 
the way was clear for the British statement: 
"It therefore becomes inevitable that the Kurdish 
districts of Iraq must be included within the 
boundaries of the Iraqi Kingdom.” 

In 1929 Great Britain declared her intention 
to bring the Iraq Mandate to an end by concluding 
2 treaty of alliance with an independent Iraq. The 
Kurds of Iraq wanted guarantees for the future. 
When they realized that the treaty would contain 
no special provisions to insure the maintenance 
of their privileges, they were deeply perturbed. 
And the publication of the text of this Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty signed in Baghdad in June 30, 1930, 
brought many petitions and telegrams in protest. 
including some addressed to the League of Na- 
tions, 


Kurdish Revolts in Iraq 


It was only a year later, in 1931, that Mullah 
Mustafa al-Barzani, stocky, swarthy, energetic 
brother of the Sheikh of the Barzani tribe of 
northern Iraq, attempted a revolt against the 
Baghdad government. He was placed in forced 
residence in Sulaimaniya, principal town of Iraqi 
Kurdistan, where he lived on allowance from the 
government until 1943. Then he fled and began 
to gather together his followers. 

Last August, with between five hundred and 
a thousand riflemen, Mullah Mustafa made a stand 
in the mountains against Iraqi Army troops num- 
bering seven to eight thousand. Although his 
forces, using their superior knowledge of terrain, 
ambushed one army column. they were over- 
whelmed by a second and third column and by 
neighboring tribesmen who had been brought up 
by the government. They were driven over the 
border into Iran after their villages had been 


.. bombed by Iraqi aircraft. Mullah Mustafa crossed 


the mountains last October, with two thousand of 
his people, including men, women and children, 


;. and perhaps five hundred rifles, six machine guns 


. and a single field piece. In December the Iraqi 
. Premier, after inspecting the situation, expressed 
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the opinion that the Kurdish revolutionary move- 
ment in Iraq had been uprooted. If the rebel 
leader returned, he said emphatically, government 
forces now occupying his bailiwick in the north 
would be ready to meet him and the Kurdish 
tribesmen themselves would be against him, 
What still concerns the Iraqi government, 
which minimizes Mullah Mustafa's personal im- 
portance, is the fact that he took refuge in the 
territory of Ghazi Muhammad, leader of the 
Komaleh Iranian Kurdish nationalist movement. 
Ghazi Muhammad, well educated and master of 
several languages, displaced the Iranian Governor 
in Mahabad (or Sauj Bulagh), some twenty miles 
south of Lake Urmia and is reputed to maintain 
close liaison with the Soviet commander in this 
area. After the Democratic Party of northeastern 
Iran launched its campaign to create an autono- 
mous provincial government in Azerbaijan, the 
movement led by Ghazi Muhammad changed its 
name to Komaleh, or “Democratic.” Continued 
disorders were reported in Iranian Kurdistan. due 
to an "independence" movement among shepherds 
and peasants. Iranian gendarmes were unable to 
obtain permission from the Russian military to 
enter the area and restore order. Newspapers re- 
ported that the Russians had given the head- 
quarters of the Kurdish autonomy movement a 


- printing press and newsprint, and another report 


had it that the new "democratic party has ordered 
authorities in the area to change the official lan- 
guage from Iranian to a local Turkish dialect." 

By March rumors were emanating from Cairo 
to the effect that Kurdish leaders, meeting in 
secret conference, had set up an autonomous 
Kurdish republic under the leadership of Ghazi 
Muhammad, with its capital at Mahabad. Mullah 
Mustafa al-Barzani, having been made comman- 
der-in-chief of an army estimated at about 30,000 
Kurdish troops, was said to be urging Iraqi and 
Turkish Kurds to rally to his cause “in the spring." 

These Kurdish nationalists, asserting that 
their people have been ill-treated minorities in the 
countries among which they are divided, envision 
the creation of one independent state stretching 
from Alexandretta on the Mediterranean in an 
arc to the northern coast of the Persian Gulf. Such 
a state would include a population variously esti- 
mated at from 7,000,000 to 11,000,000 including 
300,000 Kurds in the Soviet Union. It would take 
in territory now belonging to Syria, Turkey, Iraq 
and Iran, would include some chrome mines in 
Turkey and the great international oil concession 
areas around Kirkuk and Mosul. 

Last December the Kurdistan League handed 
to British, American and Soviet representatives 
in Beirut a memorandum denying the rumors that 
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the League was yielding to the influence of a 
foreign government. The memorandum states 
that "The Kurds fight for their national existence 
and for an International settlement of their prob- 
lem. The rulers of Baghdad accuse us of main- 
taining an ominous attitude towards England. 
This claim serves them as an excuse to crush us. 
These same rulers once persecuted the Assyrians 
on another pretext, because they were the allies 
of Great Britain. The truth is that we maintain 
respect and sympathy for Great Britain, but de- 
mand that she should carry out her promises to 
us, made during the first World War and in 1922, 
to create an autonomous government for the 
Kurds. We are aware of the British economic and 
political concessions in this area, which is an oil 
area. We are prepared tó negotiate with the Gov- 
ernment in London and the British oil concern on 
this matter. It is beyond us to understand Eng- 
land's stand toward us. Britain realizes well that 
she cannot rely upon Iraq. Had there been a 
Kurdistan province with an alliance with Great 
Britain, Rashid Ali would have been unable to 
attack England in the most critical hour. It is 
amazing how quickly the English have forgotten 
that the Arab army of Iraq, equipped with weap- 
ons received from the British, attacked them in 





SKETCHES FROM CHINA 


WILLIAM ARTHUR SMITH, whose sketches we repro- 
duce on the following pages, was with the O.S.S., and 
was a Staff Sergeant at the end of his eight months’ 
service in China. Most of that time he was in Yunnan 
Province, where he made the sketches shown. In a 
future issue we hope he will tell, with illustrations, of 
the special mission which took him to Weihsien, where 
he spent a month in the prison camp in which the 


1941 in the darkest days of this war. If we, the 
Kurds, had to withstand only the Iraqi army we 
would long ago have overcome their opposition 
and within a few days would have entered Bagh- 
dad. We raise our voices now to demand that 
England carry out her promises and enable us 
to have autonomy in internal affairs within the 
framework of the Iraqi government. We are pre- 
pared to fight for our liberty to our last drop of 
blood." ' 
The Middle East, with its rich oil resources 
and other potentialities, is an obvious diplomatic 
battleground for Russia and Britain in this post- 
war period. The present bitter struggle for spheres 
of influence is part of a two-front diplomatic war 
to win the peace. The truth is that nationalism 
and imperialism have been strengthened by World 
War II and that we are witnessing, not a display 
of wickedness by a single power, but a continua- 
ton by all the great states of the old game of 
power politics in a new and menacing phase. 
Plainly, the stakes in this struggle are not simple, 
but complex and confused. Oil, for instance, is of 
great importance. Experts believe there are many 
rich deposits still unexploited. But the vital issue 
in the Middle East is not only oil. It is not only 
economic. It is also political and strategic. 


Japanese had interned 1500 American, British and other 
civilians. "Seven men from our outfit,” he says, “had 
parachuted in and taken the camp in a very remarkable 
operation carried out in face of the fact that the Japa- 
nese were in large force and hadn’t yet surrendered in 
this area.” Bill Smith got there soon after, 

Mr. Smith is 27 years old and was born in Toledo, 
where he had most of his training under Theodore J. 
Keane. His assignment to China was the result of his 
illustration of books for the John Day Company, such 
as Folk Tales From China, by Lim Sian-tek, and two 
juveniles by Pearl S. Buck. 

The two larger illustrations in our spread were in 
the recent exhibit of the American Water-Color Society. 
Of “Lung Shu” Edward Alden Jewell said in The New 
York Times, “admirably composed, solid, weighty, but 
not ponderous.” These, and others, including some 
sketches made in India and oil and water-color paintings, 
gouaches and drawings made in the United States, will 
be on exhibit in a one-man show at the Society of Illus- 
trators, New York, from April 1 to 12. 
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A PLAN FOR JAPAN 


By TSUYOSHI MATSUMOTO 


there is a good Japan to start with. 

Like any betrayed people in life's tragic 
moments, the Japanese people are vociferous in 
denouncing the bad men who they believe have 
deceived them. But they are not stopping at find- 
ing scapegoats. The keynote of Japanese public 
sentiment today is expressed cver and over again 
in the phrase so-zange, which may be translated 
as “all-out confession." Even the Emperor has 
proved to be a gracious follower of a recognized 
authority. General MacArthur’s popularity is tre- 
mendous. “The imperial government is impotent. 
Let the Americans rule us. Please don't leave us 
too Soon, or the Old Gang will come up again." 
Spontaneous heart-cries of the people as reported 
by Issei and Nisei of the American forces do not 
lie. The people want a new Japan and they want 
our help, especially help from the American people. 

Economically, socially and politically, the 
Japan of the past thrived on the virtual slavery 
of well-disciplined, humble, gentle, polite and obe- 
dient retainers. This foundation is an asset, not 
a hindrance, in building a new Japan. For here 
we have a mass of people who are perfectly dis- 
posed for being taught. And the Japanese are in- 
dustrious. "It's terrifying,” correspondents com- 
ment. We saw within our own time an idyllic old 
country transform itself imto an industrialized 
world power. Though it now lies in ruin, the 
capable and efficient machinery—a smooth-run- 
ning, well-coordinated body of tireless men and 
women—is still there. What it needs is a new 
purpose, a new way of utilizing its dynamic 
power, a new leadership. 

Ten years ago, if the Japanese people had 
been able to stop and control the militarists and 
collaborating industrialists, Japan might have be- 
come a practical democracy leaning heavily toward 
socialism. The famous military putsch of February 
26, 1936, turned the tide the wrong way and all 
popular democratic movements had to be given up. 
But democracy is still possible in Japan because 
there is a foundation for it. It will be welcome as 


| HERE IS HOPE for a better Japan because 





During the war Tsuvosui Matsumoto taught Japanese to 
army personnel at Ann Arbor, Michigan, Harvard Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago, and in February he was 
himself sworn into the United States Army. Mr. Matsumoto 
contributed “We Fight the Emperor” to our September issue. 
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a fulfillment of the people’s long hopes and dreams. 


Toward the People's Restoration 


We have in Japan a perfect Shinto state and 
what the imperial government used to designate 
as state Shinto. Consequently, we are face to face 
with the obvious dilemma of wanting to destroy 
a political ideology and yet wanting to leave it 
alone, because it also happens to be a religion and 
we feel we must keep the principle of freedom of 
belief intact. 

Toward solving this dilemma several impor- 
tant steps have been taken since Japan’s surrender, 
some good and some not good. The separation of 
church and state was ordered by General Mac- 
Arthur, and the imperial government is supposed 
to have complied. Then came Emperor Hirohito’s 
New Year’s Day proclamation of his own human- 
ity, perhaps sincerely from his own heart. Finally 
there was “Emperor” Hiromichi’s sensational ap- 
pearance, accompanied by serious charges against 
Emperor Hirohito. Combined, these events will 
have far-reaching effects. 

MacArthur’s order to separate church and 
state threw the imperial government into confu-, 
sion and embarrassment, and some pathetic 
questions-and-answers between its spokesmen and 
MacArthur’s men followed. “Might any govern- 
ment official accompany the Emperor when His 
Majesty pays an unofficial visit to a Shinto 
shrine?" the Japanese asked. “Yes, he might if 
he also visits it unofficially,” Allied headquarters 
answered. Was this to have been a game, we won- 
der. For both in theory and practice, the separation 
of Church and State in Shinto Japan is impossible. 
Every student of Shinto knows that. The Em- 
peror is the High Priest. Therefore, no church, 
no state. 

If MacArthur’s men meant the order to be a 
subtle hint, it certainly fell upon a deaf audience; 
for the imperial government and the Shintoists 
will all play morons and will continue asking 
none-too-innocent questions about trivial techni- 
calities. We must remember at all times that Shin- 
to is a politico-religious system and that “what 
Japan’s gods have joined together no military 
order can put asunder.” 

A new Japan must have a better political sys- 
tem and a better ethical foundation for it. But 
no part of Shinto is good enough. 
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Emperor Hirohito pointed to an amiable way - 


out. It was a courageous thing for him to say 
what he did about himself. By admitting that he 
is a man, however, the Emperor did not renounce 
the old dogma of “sacredness and inviolability,” 
and any Shinto theologian or politico can easily 
talk his way out of it. Significant was his assertion : 
“Our relationship with Our people does not de- 
pend upon myths." Nevertheless he made possible 
more revolutionary departures from orthodoxy. 
The best step for him to take next would be the 
restoration of sovereignty to the people. 


The Dynasty Must Dissolve 


In his grandfather’s time, in the Meiji Restora- 
tion, the feudal lords voluntarily returned both 
lands and subject peoples to the imperial throne 
which was at the time the revived symbol of a 
newly united nation. It is only a question of time 
when the imperial dynasty of Japan will have to 


dissolve itself. Emperor Hirohito may yet achieve. 


an immortal fame by voluntarily taking this step. 
For the People's Restoration is at hand. 

Shinnosuke Abe, feature columnist for the 
Tokyo Mainichi, stated frankly that Prince Ko- 
noye should feel responsible for Japan’s downfall 
and that, instead of obnoxiously pretending his 
innocence and deceiving himself into thinking that 
he might rewrite the constitution, he should climb 
down from his pedestal and bring down all the 
aristocrats with him, Abe’s criticism probably hurt 
Konoye’s sensitive “face.” The Prince did not 
have half the courage the Emperor has, and he 
poisoned himself and lost perhaps his greatest op- 
portunity to live in Japanese national history. 

If I am not mistaken, most Japanese will 


heartily approve of the abolition of the emperor 


system if such an action is taken by the Emperor 
on his own initiative. A recent Tokyo despatch 
disclosed this revealing story: Home Minister 
Matsumoto (no relation). announced a revised 
version of the constitution which turned out to be 
virtually the same as before, as far as the emperor 
system was concerned, except that Minister Ma- 
tsumoto had cautiously taken out the phrase from 
the first article of the old constitution, which reads: 
“The Emperor is divine and inviolable.” “He 
[Matsumoto] completely disregarded public opin- 
ion,’ commented the Kyodo News Agency, ac- 
cording to this despatch, “for, excluding the 
Progressive Party, the consensus of the people 
now is that ‘the sovereignty rests with the people." 

Indeed, the People’s Restoration is at hand! 

The appearance of “Emperor” Hiromichi was 
a welcome incident. It should receive wide pub- 
licity in Japan, if it has not already. The point 
is that it will be impossible to prove or disprove 
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that the pretender is not telling the whole truth. 
It shows that nearly every old family in Japan 
could make a similar case, probably a far better 
case than the pretender can ever hope to make. 
The net outcome of such royal scandals will be 
the people’s awakening to the fact, well known 
to all intelligent Japanese and students of Japa- 
nese history, that the so-called unbroken line of 
the imperial dynasty is one of history's greatest 
hoaxes. The bloodiest feuds, intrigues, persecu- 
tions, revolts, assassinations and wars stain from 
cover to cover the “unbroken” records of the first 
families of Japanese “blue blood.” The trouble 
with “Emperor” Hiromichi is that he is some five 
hundred years too late. When the people clearly 
understand what it has cost them to perpetuate 
even one family name in their feudal society, they 
will inevitably come to their senses and see the 
light; and they will say: "We've had enough of 
this. We are all of us of one blood, the blood of 
man. And therefore we need emperors no more!" 
Let such a confession from the Japanese people be 
the final test of the worthiness of Japan to become 
a member of the United Nations. 


A Plan Toward Autonomy 


The steps that should be taken are these: 

1. Submit to the Emperor and the imperial 
government our sincere desire for the People's 
Restoration, inviting all who favor it to join in 
making this common will known to the imperial 
dynasty. 

2. Let the Japanese people submit their opin- 
ions to the Emperor and the imperial government, 
also informing them that there are friends outside 
of Japan who wish them well, who would like to 
see them attain a full autonomy and who will do 
whatever is humanly possible to*"Welp them, so 
that the people of Japan may feel surer of them- 
selves. s | 

3. Tell the people the whole truth about Shinto 
and let it speak for itself. 

4. Shinto should be subject, on absolutely 
equal terms, to all laws affecting and concerning 
religion and thought and belief and expression. 
Since Shinto is a religion and state Shinto its 
orthodox faith, any one who wishes to believe in 
it may do so but shall not force it upon any other 
human being. 

5. Dissolve the Shinto state, according to the 
Potsdam terms, including all institutions of state 
Shinto, beginning with the imperial government, 
the Diet and the prefectural governments, and rule 
Japan more realistically as if there were no native 
Shinto government at all. t 

6. The Allied Occupation Government should. 
rule Japan until a thoroughly representatiye gov- 
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ernment has been established by the expressed will 
of the people in compliance with the Potsdam 
terms, 

7. The AOG should administer the nation 
through a provisional administrative organ con- 
sisting of various ministries such as Education, 
State, Justice, Agriculture and Forestry, Industry 
and Commerce, Transportation and Communica- 
tion, Treasury, etc., which will take over the busi- 
ness of the government now handled by the rem- 
nants of the Old Gang through the same old chan- 
nels. 

8. Establish a sufficient number of the AOG 
and under each of these organize a local provision- 
al government staffed by qualified and dependable 
leaders of the people, including farmers, business 
men, professional men, labor leaders, industrial 
workers, etc., which will replace the old prefectural 
governments and minister to the needs of the peo- 
ple in different provinces. 

9. Let the people have municipal governments 
of their choosing as soon as possible; and nurse 
such local, small-scale popular government along 
until the nation has learned enough about self- 
government and democratic principles to go to the 
polls for national elections knowing their mind. 

(a) Try it out in large cities where com- 
paratively more experienced electorates are 
found. 

(b) Less devastated areas and cities with 
better records than most, like Kochi of Shikoku, 
may be good places to try this scheme first. 

(c) After experiments of this kind prove 
satisfactory, let civic leaders of such munici- 
palities go to other towns and cities to help 
less experienced people. 

(d) Try it out next in provinces—perhaps 
for prefectural governments. 

(e) When these local governments are sat- 
isfactory, the time may be ripe for national 
elections. 

10. All the funds in the treasuries of state 
Shinto institutions—except the Treasury of the 
imperial government and of the imperial house- 
hold—and all their properties including the lands, 
buildings and accessories, should be returned 
through the AOG to the people, who have been 
hitherto obliged to maintain these institutions at 
their own expense. 

(a) Let the people preserve and maintain 
only such Shinto institutions as will serve them 
as national or local monuments, treasures and 
museums of history and culture. 

(b) The people ought to study, understand 
and appreciate their ancient customs and tradi- 
tions respecting but not worshiping their an- 
cestors; they ought not to destroy but treas- 
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ure and keep for posterity their folklore, legends 
and myths, which are beautiful relics of their 


long past. 
Toward a Literate Electorate 


Although they are not to blame, the Japanese 
people are a most illiterate literate people. They 
can read and write; the literacy is extremely high. 
And yet most Japanese read and write only well 
enough to make them gullible retainers of the 
Old Gang. That was and is the main difficulty 
with the people, politically and economically. Not 
enough of them really knew what they could do 
if they wanted to. Most of them still don’t know it. 

We must help the Japanese people become a 
literate electorate. We doubt that the Japanese 
people as a whole realize that government is 
everybody’s business. If we can get that idea 
across, our task is more than half done. 

Some women, for instance, are saying: “Our 
place is in the home. How can we be interested 
in political issues when our families are starving 
and we haven’t got enough clothing to keep our 
children warm? Give us our daily bread, and 
never mind the enfranchisement !" 

Such talk appeals riot only to many bewildered 
housewives but also to unimaginative, conserva- 
tive, politically naive men who see in the libera- 
tion of women the loss of male supremacy. But 
Japanese women and men also, must learn that 
the nation cannot be free if the female half of the 
population is not free. All adult Japanese, men 
and women, must participate in government. Japa- 
nese housewives must learn now that govern- 
ing their country is inseparable from governing 
their homes. 

The ex-soldier must learn that government is 
still his business, not through force but through 
reason and team work with the common working 
people who are his equals. The farmer must 
learn that government is inseparable from feeding 
the nation, and is his business. The artisan must 
learn that he owes it to his fellow men to use his 
judgment in choosing good leaders for the admin- 
istration of the country as he chooses tools and ma- 
terials for his work. The craftsman must learn to 
adapt his experience in the guild to the ministry 
of the state. The merchant must learn that good 
management of the national affairs is a part of his 
business, too; and he can and must help his com- 
patriots learn how to make both ends meet in 
matters of finance. All Japanese must learn these 
fundamental principles of democracy. 


A second. article in which Tsuyoshi Matsu- 
moto offers a plan for Japanese education will ap- 
pear next month. : 
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JAPAN'S 


By CHARLES NELSON SPINKS 


Not-So-Desperate PEASANTS 


^ FEW WEEKS after Japan's surrender I visited 


Orihara, a small farming village in the 

Chichibu Mountain foothills, Saitama Pre- 
fecture, one of those upland areas of marginal land 
which are supposed to account for the plight of 
Japanese agriculture. Orihara was certainly not 
so well off as some of the lowland villages, but in 
contrast with life in Tokyo, Osaka, atom-blasted 
Hiroshima or any of the other sixty-odd Japanese 
cities which felt the fury of the B-29's, I found 
this quiet foothill village actually prosperous. 

Of course, the farmers of Orihara had their 
grievances. They were in debt up to their ears, 
they were critically short of able-bodied man 
workers just at the harvest time and they were 
unable to secure sufficient necessities like salt and 
soy sauce. Shortly after my arrival there was a 
mass meeting at the village schoolhouse to air 
some of these grievances, and the following day 
I witnessed an angry crowd drag the frightened 
village headman from his rice mill, denounce him 
for his dictatorial war-time policies and compel 
him to submit his resignation. All this while the 
village policeman stood by and watched with 
feigned approval. 

To the casual observer, this unusual spectacle 
would be checked off as the outburst of a de- 
pressed peasantry. The rice mill episode, how- 
ever, was engineered by two young leftists, Otani 
and Takeda, who have become familiar figures to 
the occupation authorities in Saitama Prefecture 
since their release from prison. They had learned 
of the unpopularity of Orihara’s headman and 
sensed an opportunity to promote leftist political 
reforms. The villagers, on the other hand (and I 
talked with many of them), were less interested in 
such reforms than in ousting a detested official 
who had aroused their anger during the war by 
his abuse of power. Except for the engineered 
demonstration at the rice mill, the real leadership 
in this campaign to overthrow the headman was in 
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This article, which is a by-product of the 
author's recent visit to Japan, was somewhat 
prompted by Willard Price's "Desperate Peasants" 
in our January issue. The statistics used—even 
those for 1941—“are all new," writes Lt. Comdr. 
Spinks, "and have never been published outside 


of Japan before. I doubt very much if MacArthur’s 
Headquarters have them, for the directive issued 


on agrarian reform last December seems to be 
pretty much based on a prewar conception of the 
position of the Japanese farmer. In fact, many 
Japanese expressed to me their confusion over the 
purpose of the directive—aimed to better what is 
today the best off class in the country, and cer- 
tainly the class least in need of attention of this 
sort at this time." 


the hands of the richest farmer and largest land- 
owner in Orihara. 

Resentment against the headman, whom some 
of the villagers charged “looked just like Tojo,” 
was due to his use of the ration system during 
the war as a device to enforce objectionable state 
policies. For example, if a family failed to supply 
its share of members for some “volunteer” corps 
or refused to deliver its full quota of farm produce 
to the authorities, the headman simply cut off the 
family's supply of such commodities as salt, soy 
sauce, sugar and sake. 

Although the villagers obtained only a meager 
allotment of such necessities through the ration 
system, so did the rest of Japan. But for staple 
foodstuffs, vegetables, poultry and even meat, 
Orihara is virtually self-sufficient. It was the cities 
of Japan which felt the full brunt of war and costly 
defeat, while the Japanese farmer lived in com- 
parative peace and comfort. What is more, he 
profited by the war and its economic dislocations. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Japan had to import 
about 15 per cent of her foodstuffs. When war 
came, the Japanese government began paying 
farmers a cash subsidy to secure the maximum 
domestic food production. In 1942 this subsidy 
was 1.60 yen a koku (about five bushels) for rice; 
in 1943-1944 it rose to 15.10 yen, to 45.10 in 
1945, and in November of that year a subsidy of 
102.60 yen was paid on the 1945 ricecrop. These 
subsidies, moreover, were paid above the whole- 
sale price of 47.40 yen, so that the farmer actually 
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received in November 1945 150.00 yen a koku 
fer rice. Subsidies of similar proportions were 
also paid for wheat and barley, and at the end of 
the war the government offered farmers cotton 
cloth for the delivery of sweet potatoes. 


The Black Market 


Government subsidies, however, were not the 
real source of the Japanese farmers' fantastic war- 
time profiteering. What spelled the payoff was 
the black market. Under official regulations, the 
farmer was to deliver a set quota of his rice crop, 
less what he needed for seed, to the authorities. 
if what remained were insufficient for his own 
tood requirements, the difference was supposed to 
be made up through the ration system. But while 
the official retail price for rice was fixed at 50 sen 
a sho (about one and a half quarts), the black 
market price rose to 50 yen and higher in some 
districts. Long on the short end of the economy, 
the farmer could not resist the temptation to profit 
by this favorable situation. | | 

Of course, there were the newly created eco- 
nomic police who periodically inspected the far- 
mer's storehouse, but in many cases a sho or two 
of rice soon sufficed for a bribe. By underestimat- 
ing his crop or by some other subterfuge, the 
farmer could lay aside a fair amount of working 
capital for blac« market operations. 

. The disposal of such illegally retained stock 
also presented no serious problem. Since 1943, 
and especially after the B-29 attacks began in the 
fall of 1944, hungry city folk began flocking to 
the countryside in search of food. Today every 
train leaving and entering the cities of Japan is 
jammed to the engine's cow-catcher with these 
food-foraging parties. The food commuters carry 
huge rucksacks, now known in the trade as yami- 
bukuro, or black market bags. The yami-bukuro 
of those leaving the cities are filled with clothing, 
household furnishings or any other useful item; 
those of returning passengers are stuffed with rice. 
sweet potatoes, vegetables or other farm produce. 

Not only does the farmer demand and receive 
the prevailing black market price in these trans- 
actions with the city dweller but he will not con- 
summate the illegal bargain unless the purchaser 
throws in as a kind of bonus some clothing or 
other valuable article. Thus today, while the 
hungry city dweller patches his last kimono, the 
Japanese farmer is not only the best fed person in 
the country but also the best clothed. 

In a small village in Chiba Prefecture I visited 
a farmer whose godown was virtually filled with 
pure silk kimono, haori and obi—all bartered 
away by city folks for food. Having heard that 
G.I.’s in Tokyo were paying fantastic prices for 
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cheap rayon kimono and offering cigarettes, 
K-rations and similar luxuries in exchange as 
well, this old rascal suggested that I take a jeep- 
load of his bartered merchandise back to Tokyo 
and sell it for him on a commission basis! 

But back to Orihara where we left the irate 
villagers ousting their local Tojo. That night I 
stayed with the family of one of the farmers who 
had participated in the rice mill demonstration, 
and although I had about a week's supply of Navy 
battle rations in my jeep, my host insisted on serv- 
ing me dinner. It was far from the best Japanese 
meal I have eaten, but also far from the worst. 
There was no fish, not even dried or salted; there 
was but a faint suggestion of soy sauce in the 
cooking ; and the all-important pickled vegetables, 
which require salt or sugar, were conspicuously 
absent. Nevertheless, the meal consisted of a rich 
soup with mushrooms, beans cooked with honey, 
sweet potatoes, a kind of pork and vegetable stew 
and rice—all in sufficient portions. 

The chill of fall comes rather early in the 
Chichibu foothills, but there was plenty of char- 
coal for the hibachi. The farmer's house was 
typical of those in the village—a large, roomy two- 
story building, the upper floor unfurnished, for it 
was used in summer for raising silkworms and 
throughout the rest of the year as a storeroom. 
The family was well-clothed and the two daughters 
put on their prettiest kimono to wait on me. 

I am positively convinced that the head of 
the household did not sell his youngest daughter 
to the Yoshiwara to provide this meal in my 
honor. Through the arangements of Mr. Hojo, 
leader of the villagers in their revolt against the 
headman, I was to stay with another family, the 
home of which commanded an excellent view of 
the mountain valley. But Mr. Hojo had failed to 
realize that even a jeep could not negotiate a nar- 
row footbridge and a long flight of steep stone 
steps to reach this house, so at the last moment 
it was decided that my driver would stay there and 
I would take the jeep and heavy luggage to the 
home of Mr. Goro Oku, whose calling card tells 
me that he is head of the local branch of the Sai- 
tama Wild Mushroom Shippers’ Association, 
which no doubt accounted for the mushroom soup. 
There was certainly nothing about Mr. Oku’s 
home to suggest poverty, and as I went to sleep 
that night in the clean silk quilts of a Japanese 
bed, I thought of some of the dirty, untidy Amer- 
ican farmhouses I have seen. 

Orihara is not an unusual village. It is typical 
of much of the upland farming of Honshu but sur- 
passes some of the upland areas of the northern 
part of the island. Here are some interesting facts 
about Orihara. as of September 1945, taken from 
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a little mimeographed pamphlet in Japanese put 
out by Mr. Hojo’s Orihara Village Farmers’ Cul- 
ture Society, a political organ he created in his 
campaign to overthrow the headman. 


The Facts on Orihara 


The village has 3,238 inhabitants, 1,507 men 
and 1,731 women — conscription and migration 
to war industries accounting for the feminine top- 
heaviness. There are 526 households in the vil- 
lage, 424 of which are engaged in farming. Of 
the remaining 102 households, however, 89 are 
bombed-out evacuees from Tokyo, living in the 
unfurnished rooms of the second floors, in go- 
downs and other outbuildings, most of them pay- 
ing the farmers for lodgings and food. Of the 
farming households, one quarter own all the land 
they farm, the others being tenants and part own- 
ers and part tenants. 

The village consists of 1,723.5 acres of hills 
and forest land, with 135 acres of rice fields and 
635 acres of dry fields. Crops in 1945 were 100 
tons of rice (estimated), 133 tons of barley and 
121.6 tons of wheat, along with 292.9 tons of 
sweet potatoes. In addition to farming, the vil- 
lagers of Orihara raise considerable livestock, and 
in September 1945 the village had 215 cows, 79 
bulls and 88 calves, and 21 horses and 8 colts. 
Each household keeps chickens and rabbits. 

It is only on the financial side that Orihara 
meets the conventional specifications of an ex- 
ploited peasantry. In 1944 the corporate indebt- 
edness of the village was 70,000 yen, but the 
villagers had private debts which amounted to 
540,000 yen. The combined public and private 
debts thus represent an average of 1,395.88 yen 
for each household (less the 89 evacuee families), 
or 1,438.68 yen for each farming household. 

On the other hand, if each of the 424 farming 
households in Orihara had sold all its crops at of- 
ficial prices in the late summer and fall of 1945, 
these families would have had a gross crop income 
of 1,531,265.30 yen, or an average of 3,611.47 yen 
for each household. . In addition, Orihara had 
income from other sources: livestock, poultry, 
rabbits, silk cocoons, timber, charcoal and wild 
mushrooms, and, in 1944 and 1945, rent and 
board from evacuees. 

Although these farming households would 
have what appears to be a fairly good family in- 
come for Japan, there were heavy interest rates 
to be met on debts, high land taxes, steep rents in 
money or kind for the three quarters of the village 
householders which were not landowners, and 
large expenses in cash for fertilizer, which in nor- 
mal times averaged about 120 pounds to the acre, 
the highest rate in the world. 
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These are some of the burdens which help to 
explain the unfavorable economic position of the 
Japanese farmer. Today they are far less severe 
than at any time before, but they remain like fixed 
charges against the agricultural economy and 
when the present prosperity bubble bursts, the 
farmer will surely slip back to his prewar poverty. 
Some of these handicaps can be corrected or modi- 
fied: interest charges can be lowered by refinanc- 
ing under a system of government credits; land 
taxes can be reduced; and fertilizer can be made 
cheaper by its manufacture and sale as a non-profit 
state monopoly like salt. Rents, however, present 
a more difficult problem, for they are after all de- 
termined largely by the value of land, and agricul- 
tural land values have risen tremendously in the 
past ten years. 

It is this problem of rents and its inevitable 
corollary, the tenancy question, which have become 
the more fashionable targets for leftist political 
criticism and demands for radical agrarian reform 
to end "landlordism" and break up the “vast” 
estates and capitalistic land holdings. But suppose 
the landlords of Japan were forced to disgorge 
their holdings and the 13,651,000 arable acres of 
farm land were divided equally among the 5,600,- 
000-odd farming households today, and all clear 
of debts for good measure, each family's share 
would only amount to about two and a half acres. 
Even with the hardest work—and the Japanese 
farmer has that virtue—farms limited to this size 
would not be sufficient to improve materially the 
rural standard of living and help expand Japan's 
internal market. There are just too many farm- 
ing households for the amount of arable land. 

Cold statistics seldom make sensational read- 
ing, but in order to clarify the basic problems in 
Japanese agriculture, let us examine some of the 
hard facts found in the latest statistical survey of 
the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture and For- 
estry, published in December 1944 and at that 
time classified as secret. 

Of the 5,498,826 farming households in Japan 
in 1941, 1,850,000, or 33.5 per cent, operated 
farms 1.25 acres or less in size. These small farms 
amounted to 1,398,000 acres, or 9.5 per cent of 
Japan's total farming land. A little more than 
half this acreage was held by owners and the rest 
in tenancy. The remaining 90.5 per cent of the 
farm land of Japan, however, had not been gobbled 
up by big land owners. In the same year, as many 
as 3,124,000 households, or 56.6 per cent of the 
total number of farming families in Japan, oper- 
ated farms from 1.25 to five acres in size. Farms 
of this category amounted to 8,339,000 acres, or 
56.9 per cent of the farming land. Thus 4,974.000 
households, 90.1 per cent of the total farming fam- 
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ilies, worked farms less than five acres in size, 
and the 9,737,000 acres they farmed represented 
65.4 per cent of the arable land of Japan. Of this 
5,125,849 acres were farmed by owners. 

Farms from 5 to 25 acres in size were operated 
by 504,922 households, 9.1 per cent of the total. 
These farms amounted to 4,073,000 acres, or 27.8 
per cent of the arable land. Finally, 20,197 house- 
holds, a mere 0.4 per cent of the agricultural pop- 
ulation, operated farms 25 acres or. more in size. 
These holdings totaled 850,512 acres, 5.8 per cent 
of the arable land, the average size being 4.21 acres. 

It might thus appear that some solution to the 
Japanese agrarian problem could be found in a 
redistribution of holdings over five acres. Such a 
solution, however, would be considerably handi- 
capped by the location of many of these larger 
farms. Almost half are on the island of Hokkaido, 
a newly settled and relatively undeveloped terri- 
tory where, because of colder climate and shorter 
growing seasons, larger farms are a necessity. - 

The tenancy problem in Japan is by no means 
the result of a few large owners holding either 
vast tracts of land or a great many small, scattered 
plots. For example, in 1941 out of a total of 
1,711,404 households which owned their land, as 
many as 165,996 of these owners rented 2.5 or 
more acres to tenants, and by 1943 this class of 
landlord had increased to 214,602 out of a total of 
1,764,642 owners. This would indicate that, in 
this category at least, land is not becoming more 
concentrated in the hands of a few landlords. 

Again the story of ownership and tenancy 
needs further clarification. The figures show that 
the phenomenon of war-time agriculture in Japan 
was not a decline in ownership and a correspond- 
ing increase in tenancy, as is so commonly be- 
lieved, but an increase in both ownership and 
tenancy at the expense of the combined owner- 
tenant type of farming household. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that the percentage of 
tenant households to the total declined slightly 
between 1941 and 1943. 

These facts do not minimize the serious prob- 
lems which tenancy has brought to Japanese agri- 
Moreover, the proportion of owners to 
tenants is a little lower in many parts of Japan 
than the national percentage figures would indi- 
cate. Back in Orihara again, we found that only 
about one fourth of the villagers own the land 
they farm. This corresponds closely with the 


average for Saitama Prefecture where, in 1943, 


24.2 per cent of the farmers were full owners and 
tenancy represented 36.6 per cent 2s against only 
26.5 per cent for the entire country. The much 
higher proportion of owners to tenants in Hok- 
kaido tends to raise the national average. 
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Other Agrarian Questions — — dA 
Some of the loose thinking on this question of 
vast holdings has probably arisen ftom confusing 
forest land with agricultural land. The very 


mountainous forest lands of Japan are to a con- 


siderable extent held in large tracts, and the 
3,288,952 acres of forest land of the Imperial 


. Household (of which 2,201,300 are on Hokkaido) 


are what make the Emperor such an impressive 
land owner. In 1943 the forest lands of Japan to- 
taled 65,483,000 acres of which 13,557,000 were 
on Hokkaido. National forests and the forest 
lands owned by prefectures, cities, towns and vil- 
lages accounted for 19,000,000 and 11,491,000 
acres, respectively. Less than half a million acres 
were owned by temples and shrines, and companies 
and other corporate bodies held 1,429,000 acres. 
The holdings of private individuals, however, 
amounted to 29,825,000 acres, over half of the 
forest land of the country. 

There is another phase of Japanese war-time 
agriculture which must be understood, for it offers 
a very important approach to the ultimate solution 
of the agrarian problem. In 1941 there were 
2,304,000 farming households, or 41.9 per cent, 
which were engaged in full-time agriculture. By 
1943 this number shrank to 1,953,000 households, 
or 34.9 per cent. On the other hand, the number 
of households engaged primarily in agriculture 
but which also had other types of work increased 
trom 2,040,000 (37.1 per cent) in 1941 to 2,259,- 
000 (40.4 per cent) in 1943. Moreover, house- 
holds in which farming was only a subsidiary 
occupation increased from 1,155,000 (21 per cent) 
to 1,378,000 (24.4 per cent) during this period. 

This decline in full-time farming and increase 
in part-time farming is a healthy development, 


but one which was unfortunately brought about 


by unhealthy causes—the rapid growth of Jap- 
anese war industries. Nevertheless, this phe- 
nomenon points to the only real solution of the 
Japanese agrarian problem. No redistribution of 
land or even elimination of tenancy can provide a 
satisfactory remedy if each farming family on the 
basis of an equable division of land could receive 
no more than two and a half acres. 

The salvation of the Japanese farmer lies in 
making him less dependent upon agriculture for a 
living so that his microscopic farm is not his sole 
source of income. The postwar development of 
Japanese industry, therefore, should be so planned 
and guided that large enterprises concentrated in 
a few industrial centers are kept to the minimum 
and as many small factories and shops as possible 
should be scattered throughout the country where 
they can provide more part- and full-time em- 
ployment to the agrarian population. 
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OUT OF A COUNTRY with a civilization 4000 years old 


springs the Chinatown of the West, embracing the traditions of 
its ancestors as well as the new ways of its sons. In some of the 
shops the abacus is more often used than the modern register; 
newsprint is hand set by a compositor who must be able to pick 
from the racks some 4000 characters; and sharks' fins, dried 
fish stomachs and bird's-nest soup are still preferred over bread 
and meat and potatoes. These pictures are taken from Eliz- 
abeth Colman's book “Chinatown, U.S.A.,” soon to be published 











Japanese sentry at Yenching's main gate 





Yenching flag-raising among pipes intended for 
Japanese project that was halted by surrender 


A UNIVERSITY 
REBORN us 


On a clear cool morning last October the 
streets of Peiping were filled with hurrying Chi- 
nese, including many excited school children, all 
streaming past sober Japanese pedestrians for the 
Forbidden City and the event they had waited for 
eight long years to witness — the Japanese sur- 
render. That same morning other groups of Chi- 
nese students and faculty went out through the Shi 
Chih Men (Gate) and to the west of Peiping to- 
wards the Summer Palace and the Yenching Uni- 
versity campus. While the Japanese armed forces 
m the Peiping area surrendered in solemn cere- 
mony within the walled courts of China's Imperial 
Forbidden City, Yenching University held its 
opening convocation, signalizing the rebirth of 
free higher education in this formerly occupied 
territory. 

President Leighton Stuart, dean of Ameri- 
can educators in China and special prisoner of the 
Japanese in Peiping since Pearl Harbor Day, led 
the ceremonies at Yenching with some of his loyal 
Chinese colleagues who had also survived the 
oppression and imprisonment of the occupation. 
They had long planned this triumphant opening 
for China's Independence Day, October 10th. 

Almost four hundred Chinese girls and young 
men had passed the Yenching entrance examina- 
tions to qualify for the freshman class. These 
candidates had all been in Japanese-supervised 
schools and suffered from Japanese "thought con- 
trol” for more than eight years. More than 
a thousand miles away to the west the Yenching 
upper classmen were still at Chengtu, where the 
refugee-Yenching had carried on during the war 
years under the leadership of Acting President 
Y. P. Mei and his wife. On one request these 
refugee students were adamant; no faculty mem- 
bers who had collaborated with or served under 
the Japanese were to be taken back. 

The convocation ceremony opened with a 
Yenching flag-raising and the singing of the 
“Alma Mater,” by the faculty and alumni. They 
stood among piles of Japanese tile pipe mtended 





DovucLAs RucH served on the faculty of Yenching Univer- 
sity during 1934-1936. He spent fifteen months in China as 
Red Cross Field Director, 


for an industrial project which was halted by sur- 
render. The freshmen, faculty and alumni then 
marched into Bashford Hall Auditorium for the 
convocation exercises. President Stuart, Chancel- 
lor C. W. Luh, Dean William Hung, Professor 
DeVargas (Swiss) and Mr. Stephen Tsai led 
the faculty. 

Dean Hung, who had suffered imprisonment 
by the Japanese, had sworn not to make a public 
speech until China was free. This was his hour to 
speak and in an inspired oration he reviewed 
Yenching's struggle for survival, the brave saga 
of the refugee students and the faith of those 
who had been forced to stay behind, all now free 
to act again under Yenching's slogan "Freedom 
through Truth for Service." 

After the convocation ceremony the students 
and visitors toured the campus. Visits to the li- 
brary, laboratories and classrooms revealed the 
effects of Japanese greed and vandalism. Labora- 
tory equipment was gone, classroom furniture was 
missing, and in the center of the library was a 
heap of books recently returned—only a part of 
the original collection. Tons of shoe polish and 
horse shoes, made in Japan, were piled in campus 
corners. Camouflaged storage pits for aviation 
gasoline, alcohol and ammunition were discovered, 
probably located here with the idea that American 
property might escape bombing. Several ugly 
brick buildings, quite out of harmony with the 
architectural beauty of Yenching, stood out as 
reminders of the occupation. Japanese convales- 
cents were still occupying the men's dormitories. 

It will take time for China to recreate and 
regain those normal peace-time conditions so nec- 
essary for real education and democratic growth. 
China's more mature minds agree that educational 
institutions such as Yenching must be rehabili- 
tated right along with China's economic and social 
structure. For only from such free universities can 
China hope to secure the kind of trained and de- 
voted leadership which a well-educated Chinese 
youth can give. 


Freshman class entering Bashford Hall 
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Furniture returned by Japanese to Sister Hall 


Yenching campus from the water tower 
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~ HOW IMPERIALISM WORKS - 


By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Editors’ Note: This is the fourth of a series of six 
articles drawn from Jawaharlal Nehru’s forth- 
coming book, The Discovery of India. 


OREIGN ADVENTURERS originally came to India 

because of the excellence of her manufactures, 

which had a big market in Europe. The chicf 
business of the British East India Company in its 
early days was to trade with Indian goods in 
Europe, and very profitable trading it was, yield- 
ing enormous dividends. So efficient and highly 
organized were Indian methods of production, 
and such was the skill of India's artisans and 
craftsmen, that they could compete successfully 
even with the higher techniques of production 
which were being established in England. When 
the big machine age began in England, Indian 
goods continued to pour in and had to be stopped 
by very heavy duties and, in some cases, by out- 
right prohibition. 

With the developments in industrial techniques 
in England, a new class of industrial capitalists 
rose there. demanding a change in policy. The 
British market was to be closed to Indian products 
and the Indian market opened to British manu- 
factures. The British Parliament, influenced by 
this new class, began to take a greater interest in 
India and the working of the East India Company. 
To begin with, Indian goods were excluded from 
. Britain by legislation, and as the East India Com- 
pany held a monopoly in the Indian export busi- 
ness, this exclusion influenced other foreign mar- 
kets also. This was followed by vigorous attempts 
to restrict and crush Indian manufactures by vari- 
ous measures and internal duties which prevented 
the flow of Indian goods within the country itself. 
British goods meanwhile had free entry. The 
Indian textile industry collapsed, affecting vast 
numbers of weavers and artisans. The process was 
rapid in Bengal and Bihar; elsewhere it spread 
gradually with the expansion of British rule and 
. the building of railways. It continued throughout 
. the nineteenth century, breaking up other old in- 
dustries also, shipbuilding, metal workers, glass, 
paper and many crafts. 

To some extent this was inevitable as the older 
manufacturing came into conflict with the new 
industrial techniques. But it was hastened by po- 
litical and economic pressure and no attempt was 
made to apply the new techniques to India. Indeed 
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every attempt was made to prevent this from hap- 
pening and thus the economic development of 
India was arrested and the growth of the new in- 
dustry prevented. Machinery could not be im- 
ported into India. A vacuum was created in India 
which could only be filled by British goods, and 
which also led to rapidly increasing unemploy- 
ment and poverty. The classic type of modern 
colonial economy was built up, India becoming an 
agricultural colony of industrial England, supply- 
ing raw materials and providing markets for Eng- 
land's industrial goods. 

The liquidation of the artisan class led to un- 
employment on a prodigious scale. What were 
all these scores of millions, who had so far been 
engaged in industry and manufacture, to do now? 
Where were they to go? Their old profession was 
no longer open to them, the way to a new one was 
barred. They could die of course; that way of 
escape from an intolerable situation is always 
open. They did die in tens of millions. The English 
Governor-General of.India, Lord Bentinck, re- 
ported in 1834 that "the misery hardly finds a 
parallel in the history of commerce. The bones of 
the cotton-weavers are bleaching the plains of 
India." 

India became progressively ruralized. In every 
progressive country there has been, during the 
past century, a shift of population from agricul- 
ture to industry; from village to town. In India 
this process was reversed, as a result of British 
policy. The figures are instructive and significant. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century about 
fifty-five per cent of the population is said to have 
been dependent on agriculture; recently this pro- 
portion was estimated to be seventy-four per cent. 
This is a prewar figure. Though there has been 
greater industrial employment during the war, 
the number dependent on agriculture actually 
went up in the census of 1941 owing to increase 
of population, The growth of a few large cities 
(chiefly at the expense of the smaller towns) is 
apt to mislead the superficial observer and give 
him a false idea of Indian conditions. 


The Real Cause of Poverty 


This then is the real, the fundamental, cause 
of the appalling poverty of the Indian people, and 
it is of comparatively recent origin. Other causes 
that contribute to it are themselves the result of 
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this poverty and chronic starvation and under- 
nourishment — like disease and illiteracy. The 
excessive population is unfortunate and steps 
should be taken to curb it wherever necessary, but 
it still compares favorably with the density of 
population of many industrialized countries, It is 
only excessive for a predominantly agricultural 
community, and under a proper economic system 
the entire population can be made productive and 
should add to the wealth of the country. As a 
matter of fact great density of population exists 
only in special areas, like Bengal and the Gangetic 
Valley, and vast areas are still sparsely populated. 
It is worth remembering that Great Britain is 
more than twice as densely populated as India. 

The crisis in industry spread rapidly to the 
land and became a permanent crisis in agriculture. 
Holdings became smaller and smaller, and frag- 
mentation proceeded to an absurd and fantastic 
degree. The burden of agricultural debt grew 
and ownership of the land often passed to money- 
lenders. The number of landless laborers increased 
by the millions. India was under an industrial- 
capitalist regime but her economy was largely that 
of the precapitalist period, minus many of the 
wealth-producing elements of that precapitalist 
economy. She became a passive agent of modern 
industrial capitalism, suffering all its ills and with 
hardly any of its advantages. 

The transition from a pre-industrialist econ- 
omy to an economy of capitalist industrialism in- 
volves great hardship and heavy cost in human 
suffering borne by masses of people. This was 
especially so in the early days when no efforts 
were made to plan such a transition or to lessen 
its evil results and everything was left to indi- 
vidual initiative. There was this hardship in Eng- 
land during this period of transition but, taken 
as a whole, it was not great because the changeover 
was rapid and the unemployment caused was soon 
absorbed by the new industries. But that did not 
mean that the cost in human suffering was not 
paid. It was indeed paid and paid in full by others, 
particularly by the people of India, both by famine 
and death and vast unemployment. It may be said 
that a great part of the costs of transition to in- 
dustrialism in western Europe were paid for by 
India, China and the other colonial countries, 
whose economy was dominated by the European 
powers. l 

It is obvious that there has been all along 
abundant material in India for industrial develop- 
ment — managerial and technical ability, skilled 
workers, even some capital in spite of the con- 
tinuous drain from India. The historian Mont- 
gomery Martin, giving evidence before an En- 
quiry Committee of the British Parliament in 
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1840, said: “India is as much a manufacturing 
country as an agricultural; and he who would 
seek to reduce her to the position of an agricul- 
tural country, seeks to lower her in the scale of 
civilization.” That is exactly what the British in 
India sought to do, continuously and persistently, 
and the measure of their success is the present 
condition of India, after they have held despotic 
sway here for a century and a half. Ever since 
the demand for the development of modern indus- 
try arose in India (and this, I imagine, is at least 
a hundred years old) we have been told that India 
is preeminently an agricultural country and it is 
in her interest to stick to agriculture. Industrial 
development may upset the balance and prove 
harmful to her main business — agriculture. The 
solicitude which British industrialists and econ- 
omists have shown. for the Indian peasant has 
been truly gratifying. In view of this, as well as 
of the tender care lavished upon him by the Brit- 
ish government in India, one can only conclude 
that some all-powerful and malign fate, some su- 
pernatural agency, has countered their intentions 
and measures and made that peasant one of the 
poorest and most miserable beings on earth. 

It is difficult now for any one to oppose indus- 
trial development in India but, even now, when 
any extensive and far-reaching plan is drawn up, 
we are warned by our British friends, who con- 
tinue to shower their advice upon us, that agri- 
culture must not be neglected and must have first 
place. As if any Indian with an iota of intelligence 
can ignore or neglect agriculture or forget the 
peasant! The Indian peasant is India more than 
any one else, and it is on his progress and better- 
ment that India's progress will depend. But our 
crisis in agriculture, grave as it is, is interlinked 
with the crisis in industry, out of which it arose. 
The two cannot be disconnected and dealt with 
separately, and it is essential for the disproportion 
between the two to be remedied. 


Success in Modern Industry 


India's ability to develop modern industry can 
be seen by her success in it whenever she has had 
the chance to build it up. Indeed such success has 
been achieved in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of the British government in India and of vested 
interests in Britain. Her first real chance came 
during the war of 1914-1918 when the inflow of 
British goods was interrupted. She profited by it 
though only to a relatively small extent because 
of British policy. Ever since then there has been 
continuous pressure on the government to facili- 
tate the growth of Indian industry by removing 
the various barriers and special interests that come 
in the way. While apparently accepting this as its 
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policy, the government has obstructed all real 
growth, especiali- of basic industries. Ever. in the 
Constitution Act of 1935 it was specifically laid 
down that Indiar legislatures could not interfere 
with the vested nterests of British industry in 
India. The prewar years witnessel repeated and 
vigorous attempts to build up basic and heavy 
industries, all sco-ched by official pclicy. But the 
most amazing irstances of official obstruction 
have been during .Vorld War II, when war needs 
fo- produccion were paramount. Even that vital 
need was not sui-cient to overcome British dis- 
like of Indian ind.stry. That induszry has grown 
because of the force of events but that growth is 
trivial to what it cculd have been or to the growth 
in many other couatries. 

Long subjectioa of a people and the denial 
of freedom bring many evils, and perhaps the 
greatest of these les in the spirittai sphere — 
demoralization and sapping of tke spirit of the 
people. It is hard to measure this though it may 
be obvious. It is easier to trace and measure the 
economic decay of z nation, and as we look pack 
on British economic policy in India, it seems that 
the present poverty of the Indian people is the 
ineltictable consequence of it. There is no mystery 
about this poverty; we can see the causes and fol- 
low the processes which have led to this present 
condition. 

The world market tha: the new [capitalism was 
builcing up would nave, in any event, affected 
India’s economic system. The self-sufficient village 
community, with its traditional division of labor, 
coulc not have continued in its old form. But the 
change that took place was not a normal develop- 
ment and it disintegrated the whole economic and 
structural basis of Incian society. A system which 
had social sanctions and controls behind it and 
was a part of the people's cultural heritage was 
suddenly and forcibly changed and another sys- 
ten, administered frem outside: the group, was 
imposed. India did not come into a wcrld market 
but became a colonial and agricultural appendage 
of the British structure. 

The village community, which had so far 
been the basis of Indian economy, was disinte- 
grated, losing Soth it= economic and administra- 
tive iunctions. In 183C, Sir Charles Metcalfe, one 
of the ablest of British officials in India, described 
these communities in words which have often 
been quoted: “The vilage communities are little 
republics having nearly everything they want 
within themselves; and almcst indeper.dent of for- 
eign relations. They seem to last where nothing 
else lasts. This union cf the village communities, 
each one forming a separate little State in itself... 
is in a high degree conductive to their happiness, 
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and to the enjoyment of a great portion of free- 
dom ard independence.” 


The Coming of the Landlords 


The destruction of village industries was a 
powerful blow to these communities. The balance 
between industry and agriculture was upset, the 
traditionzl division of labor was broken ttp, and 
numerous stray individuals could not be easily 
fitted into any group activity. A more direct blow 
came from the introduction of the landlord sys- 
tem, changing the whole conception of ownership 
of land. This conception had been one of cora- 
munal ownership, not so much of the land as of _ 
the produce of the land. Possibly not fully appre- 
ciating this, but more probably taking the step 
deliberatelz for reasons of their own, the British 
zovernors, themselves representing the English 
landlord system, introduced something resembling 
the English system into India. At first they ap- 
pointed revenue-farmers for short terms, that is 
persons wko were made responsiblé for the col- 
lection of the revenue or land tax and payment of 
:t to the government. Later these revenue-farmers 
developed into landlords. The village community 
was deprived of all control over the land and its 
produce; what had always been considered as the 
chief interest and concern of that community now 
became the private property of the newly created 
landowner. This led tc the breakdown of the joint 
life and corporate character of the community, and 
the cooperative system of services and functions 
began to disappear gradually. 

The introduction of this type of property in 
land was not only a great economic change, but 
it went deeper and struck at the whole Indian 
conception of a cooperative group social structure. 
A new class, the owners of land, appeared; a class 
created by, aad therefore to a large extent identi- 
fied with, the British government. The break-up 
of -he old system created new problems, and prob- 
ably the beginnings o: the new Hindu-Muslim 
przblem can >be traced to it. The landlord system 
was first introduced in Bengal and Bihar where 
big landowners were created under the system 
kn-wn as the Permanent Settlement. It was later 
realized thar this was not advantageous to the 
Stace as the land revenue had been fixed and 
cou_d not be enhanced. Fresh settlements in other 
parts of India were therefore made for a period 
only and enhancements in revenue took place from 
time to time. In some provinces a kind of peasant 


‘proprietorship was established. The extreme rigor 


applied to the collection of revenue resulted, espe- 
cially in Bengal, in the ruin of the old landed 
gentry, and new people from the monied and 
business classes took their place. Thus Bengal be- 
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came a province predominantly of Hindu land- 
lords while their tenants, though both Hindu and 
Muslim, were chiefly the latter. 

Big landowners were created by the British 
after their own English pattern, chiefly because it 
was far easier to deal with a few individuals than 
with a vast peasantry. The objective was to col- 
lect as much money in the shape of revenue and 
as speedily as possible. If an owner failed at the 
stipulated time he was immediately pushed out and 
another took his place. lt was also considered 
necessary to create a class whose interests were 
identifed with the British. 

British rule thus consolidated itself by creating 
new classes and vested interests who were tied up 
with that rule and whose privileges depended on 
its continuance. There were the landowners and 
the princes, and there was a large number of sub- 
ordinate members of the services in various de- 
partments of government, from the patwars, the 
village headman, upwards. The two essential 
branches of government were the revenue system 
and the police. At the head of both of these in each 
district was the Collector or District Magistrate 
who was the linchpin of the administration. He 
functioned as an autocrat in his district, combin- 
ing in himself executive, judicial, revenue and 
police functions. If there were any small Indian 
States adjoining the area under his control, he 
was also the British agent for them. 


The Army 


Then there was the Indian Army, consisting 
of British and Indian troops but officered entirely 
by Englishmen. This was reorganized repeatedly, 
especially after the Mutiny of 1857, and ultimately 
became organizationally linked up with the British 
Army. This was so arranged as to balance its 
different elements and keep the British troops in 
key positions. The Field Army (chiefly Indian) 
was meant for service abroad and it took part in 
numerous British imperial wars and expeditions, 
India always bearing the cost. Steps were taken 
to segregate Indian troops from the rest of the 
population. 

Thus India had to bear the cost of her own 
conquest, and then of her transfer (or sale) from 
the East India Company to the British Crown, 
and for the extension of the British Empire to 
Burma and elsewhere, and expeditions to Africa, 
Persia, etc. and for her defense against Indians 
themselves. She was not only used as a base for 
imperial purposes, without any reimbursement for 
this, but she had further to pay for the training of 
part of the British Army in England — “capita- 
tion” charges, these were called. Indeed India was 
charged for all manner of other expenses incurred 
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by Britain, such as the maintenance of British 
diplomatic and consular establishments in China 
and Persia, the entire cost of the telegraph line 
from England to India, part of the expenses of 
the British Mediterranean fleet, and even the re- 
ceptions given to the Sultan of Turkey in London. 

The building of railways in India, undoubtedly 
desirable and necessary, was done in an enor- 
mously wasteful way. The Government of India 
guaranteed five per cent interest on all capital 
invested and there was no need to check or esti- 
mate what was necessary. All purchases were 
made in England. 

The civil establishment of government was 
also run on a lavish and extravagant scale, all 
the highly paid positions being reserved for Eu- 
ropeans. The process of Indianization of the ad- 
ministrative machine was very slow and only 
became noticeable in the twentieth century. This 
process, far from transfering any power to Indian 
hands, proved yet another method of strengthen- 
ing British rule. The really key positions remained 
in British hands and Indians in the administration 
could only function as the agents of British rule. 

To all these methods must be added the de- 
liberate policy, pursued throughout the period of 
British rule, of creating divisions among Indians, 
of encouraging one group at the cost of the other. 
This policy was openly admitted in the early days 
of British rule, and indeed it was a natural one for 
an imperialist power. With the growth of the 
nationalist movement that policy took subtler and 
more dangerous forms and, though denied, func- 
tioned more intensively than ever. 

Nearly all our major problems today have 
grown up during British rule and as a direct result 
of British policy: the princes; the minority prob- 
lem; various vested interests, foreign and Indian; 
the lack of industry and the neglect of agriculture; 
the extreme backwardness in the social services; 
and, above all, the tragic poverty of the people. 

Imperialism must function in this way or else 
it ceases to be imperialism. The modern type of 
finance-imperialism added new kinds of economic 
exploitation which were unknown in earlier ages. 
The record of British rule in India during the 
nineteenth century must necessarily depress and 
anger an Indian, and yet it illustrates the superior-- 
ity of the British in many fields, not least in their 
capacity to profit by our disunity and weaknesses. 
A people who are weak and who are left behind 
in the march of time invite trouble and ultimately 
have only themselves to blame. If British impe- 
rialism with all its consequences was, in the cir- 
cumstances, to be expected in the natural order 
of events, so also was the growth of epposition 
inevitable, and the final crisis between the two. 
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The Search for Regular Wages 


By TWAN YANG 


HOUSEBOY IN INDIA: V. 


Editors Note: This is the story oi Twan Yang, 
the orphaned son of a Chinese “ather and a Tibetan 
mother, who tcld last month Ro x be spent a year 
in Peshawar working for a 3ica family. Twan 
Yang’s manuscript was partia ly handwritten and 
partially dictated, in the English whick he was 
taught in hts eighteenth year Ey his Dutch master 
Johan van Maaen. 


FTER LEAVING PESHAWAE, we returned co the 

house cf my mistress’s 1rcther in Lahore. 

When the old lady who kad given me a 

rupee saw me, she nodded her head and sat, "How 

are you, my boy?” “Thank yor, Sirdarni, I am 

very well,” I said in Punjabi She wa: greatly 
astonished that I had learnt to soeak it. 

Two weeks lates we wen: >n to Amritsar, 
where nearly all the people were S:khs, like my 
master, with black beards. Outside the tcewn was 
a sraall Sikh ter1ple with a rest ho.1se, three stories 
high, and we stayed on the s2cond floor. One 
morning in the heat of the day my maser took 
me in a gars, to a big Sikh golden temple sur- 
rounded by water, over which z Lridge lei. I had 
to take off my sàoes in a place arranged for this 
purpose. One is also not allowed to erter the 
temple without a headdress. I was wearing my 
pagr: and white Punjabi pajamas so I wzs taken 
by the temple people to be a Hinda boy belonging 
to my master’s Sikh religion. This temple Luilding 
was two stories high and platec with gold all 
round, even on zhe gate and doors and w ndows, 
and it had a golcen covered dome with a golden 
staff on the top, shining brightly. I heard my 
master say that if any one comes kere to pray, his 
sins will leave him forever. For thet reason people 
come from every part of the Purjat to pray in 
this golden temple. When the clock of the tower 
struck exactly twelve we all went home again. 

At the end of a week we wert cn to Delhi, 
then to Agra, and thence back -o Lahore to the 
house of my méster’s mother-ir-lzw, where life 
went on as before. In about two weeks my master 
had to go to Bombay on some b.1s.ness. My mis- 
tress stayed on in Lahore and I <ls>. For the first 
two weeks she treated me well, out leter she did 
not. I had to lock after the baby tae whcle day 
long while she herself paid little ettention to it. 

One night I had a dream whick made me 
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happy and laugh for joy. Next day l told this 
dream to a man in the house, who explained that 
this dream meant bad luck for me. 1f one dreams 
of gool, it means bad; but if one dreams of bad, 
it meams good, he seid. 

That same day I asked my mistress for some 
money, since l now had none whatever. She 
asked me why I shculd want money. I replied to 
her in Punjabi, "Mistress, may I not ask for my 
wages for all the years that I have now worked 
for you?" 

“What nonsense are you talking, Kancha! We 
paid fif-y rupees in cash to your adoptive mother 
before we brought you here. I am willing to give 
you a fice or an anna from time to time, but I 
cannot give you wages because I have already 
paid them to your mother." 

This was terrible news to hear, but I kept 
quiet fo7 the moment. I thought it would be better. 
to speak about the matter to my master on his 
return, Master was master after all, and would 
understand better than any woman. 

So for a week I did not ask for any money, 
though I felt sad because of my dependent life 
-n whica I had no chance to fulfill any of my 
neart's wishes. Then once more I asked my mis- 
tress for money to buy things I needed, but again 
she refised. The matter was hopeless. Then I 
spoke to a friend of mine, Pratap Singh, who ad- 
vised me to go to the police and complain about 
the matter irom head to foot. I followed his ad- 
vice and went with him to a police station. There 
I told tre whole story to a sergeant sahib and 
gave my master’s full address. The police sahib 
asked me, “Are you or are you not willing to 
continue working with your master?” 

I repied, "No, Husur Sahtb, I would like to 
fmd worx where I could get regular pay." 

“All right,” said the police sahib, “I will take 
ycu on to look after my children." 

I agreed to do this and immediately started 
work in the house of that police sergeant. 

Next day my new master sent two policemen 
to summen my mistress to the police station. Soon 
she came, accompanied by her brother-in-law, who 
tcld the sergeant many things about me in English, 
and Í sav tae sergeant sahib nodding his head 
tvice, wkich looked very ominous. Perhaps my 
mistress Rad accused me of theft or some other 
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bad thing. At last my new sahib said, "I under- 
stand," but I did not know what he meant. Hap- 
pily nothing happened after all, for the sergeant 
sahib said to me, “Boy, are you willing to continue 
working with your mistress?" 

*No, Sahib, I am not," I replied, and added, 
“Your honor, kindly get me my wages for the 
two years I have worked for this lady." 

Then the sergeant sahib made her give me 
twenty rupees, and so the matter was concluded. 

From these twenty rupees I spent fifteen buy- 
ing clothes and going four or five times to the 
pictures with some Indian friends. After that 
I gave up going any more to the pictures or 
buying any more clothes, for I thought these five 
rupees would be a great help to me if any diff- 
culty arose and I had no other money. But I 
received two rupees monthly from my master for 
my work and saved half of it for six months. 
This made eleven rupees 1n all. 

The work which I was doing now was not 
so hard as in the Punjabi house. Also, I did not 
have to take a bath so many times and always be 
purified. In this new place I was free from all 
these customs, and there were no laws about chut 
and about not touching impure things. I also.could 
eat anything my stomach craved, and for the first 
time in many, many days I again enjoyed the 
taste of meat. My stomach liked this, for I was 
born that way. I stayed in this place for three 
months and then was taken by the memsahib and 
some of the children to Delhi. 


Delhi 


Early one afternoon I went to the river of 
Delhi, called the Yamuna, to bathe and swim, as 
I had learned to do in Peshawar. On the way 
back we met a sadhu sitting at the roadside near 
the river. He was telling the future to people who 
showed him their hands. So I thought I too would 
have a try and find out whether he was right or 
wrong. I put one pice before him and told him: 
“Sadhuji, I am only a small boy and so cannot 
pay much. I will pay you one pice, and please 
look at my hands to see what kind of fortune is 
written in them." 

Then I asked him when my father died, and 
when I had been born, and when my mother died. 
He gave me the right answers and then said: 

"Your father died in a sad mood because of 
a new wife; your mother died because of the 
miserable pains of the birth of a baby; and your 
older sister died because some enemies poisoned 
her." All this he told me exactly as it happened. 

Then I placed another pice before him and 
asked about my future. He took my hand and 
looked carefully at all the markings of the fingers. 
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He said: “Boy, you have been very unlucky, but 
God has been so good to you that you have always 
found friendly places. But you have not been satts- 
fied with them and have lost them one. after the 
other. You want to grow up and get big wages, 
and you are thinking of a big job. But it is writ- 
ten in your hand that your fate has not made 
this possible so far. Yet later you will become 
learned and clever and very happy, and then the 
troubles of your early years will cease." 

As far as I knew, he had correctly told me 
about the past, so perhaps his predictions of the 
future might also be true. I thought much of this 
and of my future all the way homeward. 

As long as I still had money, I was happy in 
the hope of this memsahib. But when all my 
money was gone I began to feel the want of some- 
thing to spend on my needs. My mistress gave 
me only one rupee a month. One rupee a month 
is not very much for a boy of fourteen. I noticed 
that all the other servants received bigger wages 
than I did, from twelve rupees at the least to 
thirty rupees monthly, and I asked myself why I 
did not also get higher wages when the only dif- 
ference was that the others were big and I was 
small Thinking about these things, one day I 
asked the cook how much wages he got. Thirty- 
five rupees a month, he told me. When I heard of 
this big sum, I felt great astonishment. Then I 
asked the cook whether I could not get five rupees 
or more if I worked hard in any other house. 

The cook said to me: "Certainly, my boy. 
Later, when you grow up and do your work intel- 
ligently, you will get more than now. But if you 
grow up and remain a wild fellow or do not do 
your work well, or are lazy, you will never earn 
a plate of food. Everything depends on cleverness 
and knowledge and hard work. And this is true 
for every possible kind of work." 

These words gave me some courage and some 
hope that, upon growing up, I would perhaps be 
able to get as much as twelve or thirteen rupees 
somewhere else, and be comparatively rich. Now 
that I had begun to think about this matter, this 
desire to earn more stuck in my mind and I couid 
think of nothing else. 

I begged the cook, who was always very kind 
to me, to look round from time to time to see 
whether there might be anywhere some vacant 
place suitable for me. And one day he did find 
me a job about fifteen miles from Delhi in a small 
vilage called Ghaziabad. 

When the cook told me about this job, I was 
in difficulty. How could I go away from this place 
when I had no excuse for leaving? Since I had 
never made any error, my master would prob- 
ably not want to let me go. 
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So one Cay I went out in the morning to the 
bazar and then to an Indian picture Louse, to the 
morning show at eleven c'clock. Then I continued 
to walk around the bazar till three o'clock in the 
afternoon. I came home too late foc my usual 
work. My mistress was angry with me and began 
to abuse me. 

That same cav I told her that I would like to 
look for anotker piace if ske had no objection. She 
said there was no objection whatever i= I was not 
Lappy to work for her. This settled the matter. 
How happy my heart felt! My face bzamed and 
smiled; feet, legs, arms and hands zll worked 
nobly together on account of this habpiress,. I 
worked so well because of this feeling that my 
mistress said, "What has aappened to you today 
that you seem to be so very happy?" I invented 
an answer, saying that today was my birthday. 
Really, I meart the birthday of a new »lace. 

Now the English have a curio1s custom that 
or one's birthday one receives gifts to show the 
happiness of the occasion. So now my mistress 
very kindly gave me a pai- of new shoes and a 
packet of chocolate as a birthday gift. This gave 
me the greatest jov and at the sarre time caused 
a great trouble in my mind, for now that she 
showed, for the first time -n a long while, kind 
feelings toward me I no longer felt so sure I 
saould leave this plaze and go to wcrk ir. Ghazia- 
bad. 

But the cook gave me a letter of recommenda- 
tion, and that very same day I asked my mistress 
fcr permission to leave, saying I was returning to 
nry country. I told this little lie in order to part 
from her in a kindly manner. Such fying had not 
been taught me in books or in the school. but by 
my small body's necessity to find a safe nest. 
There is no man in this world who always tells 
the truth.. If you ask why people lie, I wculd say 
that this is natural when they are afrzid of others, 
or have a bad conscience because thev have made 
mistakes and want to cover them up. ;^hese untrue 
stories are a kind of protecticn against harm. 

My mistress raised no objection, as she did 
not like to keep me if I was dissatisfied. She could 
afford to pay wages and obta.n as many toys as 
she liked instead of me. In this world there is 
only one great magician, and that is mcney. I 
had not known mtch about money up till ncw. All 
I knew was to make friends with that bag in the 
body called stomach. But then I learned tkat the 
absence of money was an obstacle to this rriend- 
ship; for without money my friend, tke stcmach, 
could not help me and would have to be buried in 
the ground. 

The cook came with me tc the Delhi station 
to show me the train and then left me, after giving 
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me a ticket for Ghaziabad. I do not know how 
much he paid for it, but I felt very grateful for 
his xindness to a poor boy. 


Ghavlabad 


At the Ghaziabad station I was directed to a 
big 5uilding where all the higher railway-office 
babws lived, as well as some guards and ticket- 
checker sahibs. It was two stories high, and the 
flat m which I had to work was an upper one 
next -o that of another office babu. As it was lunch 
time when I reached the house I met my new 
master at home. He made me sit down on the 
floor, asxing me what my name was and what 
work I had done before. I gave a complete reply, 
telling the story of my life from head to foot. He 
was pleased to hear my tale. He told me not to 
be afraid of him and to do my work well. I had 
to wo-k here for his wife and to clean the rooms 
and play with his son, who was his only child, ten 
years 5ld, and named Lala Singh. He further 
promised to pay me three rupees monthly, and 
this would be increased to sixteen rupees later if 
I shou.d work well and faithfully. 

I Fad a very comfortable existence in this 
house and felt very happy that 1 had now come 
back tc the same condition as before with my oid 
master. I now had learned all the customs of a 
Punjab: house, and I had no longer such trouble 
as before in the Punjab. My master and mistress 
were abo very pleased that I could understand 
them and speak to them in their ówn language. 
Every month my master gave me some new 
clothes, as well as shirts and pajamas of the same 
kind as I had worn before in the house of my old 
master, and so once more I became a Punjabi boy. 

This master was a good master and treated 
me like ais own son. I found this house so good 
and kinc that I did not mind any hard work at all, 
but would do it with great happiness whenever I 
was "ordered. 

One day when I had been with this master 
fcr abou: three months, I was in the compcund 
where tktere was a tree called Ber, the Indian 
plum. Tre little boy asked me to get some fruits 
from the tree, and I did as he asked. We both 
ate the fruit and then played about in this spot. 
After some time I felt a great need to pass water. 
I did so at the foot of the tree. But immediately 
afterwards I began to shiver and my teeth chat- 
tered, which clearly indicated that I was falling 
sick. I went to my master and told him, and he 
tock a thermometer and measured my fever. “This 
is very bad, my boy," he said. "You lie down; I 
will go and call the doctor from the railway hos- 


'pital." The doctor, a Punjabi, examined me ca-e- 
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But later in the evening my fever rose still higher 
until I no longer recognized the people around me 
and began to say all kinds of silly things. 

I continued in the same condition til next 
day, and then I became still worse. I said all kinds 
of bad things to other people, and later my con- 
dition became so bad that I got up from my bed 
and ran downstairs to the others. But when I 
saw these other people and looked at them, they 
did not.seem to me to be human at all but wild 
_ beasts. Some looked like dogs, some like sheep, 

and the earth was shaking and I was dizzy all the 
time, Later the doctor told me that my tempera- 
ture had been above a hundred and six. 

When I came to my senses again, some one 
asked me how this fever had happened so soon 
after my playing outside in the garden. I said 
I had been playing near that tree and that I had 
wanted to make water and had done so on that 
same spot; and then got my fever immediately 
afterwards. One man said he knew why this had 
happened. He said that this place was dangerous 
for every one, for long ago they had buried there 
a churi, a Sweeper woman, and it was she who 
had caused this sickness. Therefore I had to per- 
form a ceremony so that the churi would give me 
back my life. I would have to ask her to forgive 
me for the evil thing I had done. 

. But the doctor told my master that my sick- 
ness was malaria and I would have to change mv 
living place to some other. country. l 

On the ground floor of the building lived a 
railway sahib who was a ticket checker. He had 
a daughter visiting him from Karachi, the wife of 
an Anglo-Indian locomotive engineer. This mem- 
sahib asked me whether I would like to work for 
her in Karachi. I replied that she should ask my 
master. My master agreed because, he said, I had 
better go away to some other place, more health- 
ful for me. Besides, he also believed that the 
ghost woman would trouble me if I continued 
to stay in this house. 

So I left Ghaziabad with my new mistress and 
her three very young children, from five to eight 
years of age. In Karachi there was also a grown- 
up stepdaughter, fourteen years old like me. Her 
name was Miss Mary. Of the three children the 
eldest was called Sonny Baba, the second Kenny 
Baba, and the name of the third I have forgotten. 


With the Raliroad Sahib of Karachi | 


Our destination in Karachi was the large en- 
gine depot of the Northwestern, Railway, where 
its locomotives were cleaned and repaired. A 
long, one-story building contained many apart- 
ments, the quarters for firemen and engineers. It 
stood in a large compound. 
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My master was the engineer of a freight train 
and had to go to his work at odd times. My work 
was the same as what I had been doing all the 
time — playing with and looking after the chil- 
dren. From time to time I had also to wash clothes 
for the smaller children, and sometimes carry 
food to the engine shed when my master was 
working on his locomotive. 

The customs in this house were different from 
those of the Indian households in which I had 
worked. In this English house there was no dif- 
ficulty about chut, which demands that things 
must be treated like a holy book. In this house, 
also, no work was done by either the mistress or 
the master. A mistress is, of course, the mother 
of the house and should take care of the whole 
house in her charge, as is the natural way of this 
world for a mother. But money makes all the 
difference in an English house. So my mistress 
was not like any mistress that I had had before. 
She did not come to the kitchen to inspect the 
work there. Only two things were most important 
to her to do every day. One was to give out the 
money for the marketing, and the other to eat 
the food ordered from the cook. She expected 
things to be clean and good without any such hard 
and fast rules as were enforced in an Indian house. 
She arranged my food for me as I wanted it — 
rice, dal and vegetables — not very expensive in 
themselves, but one can understand how much a 
boy can eat. The cook gave me food twice a day, 
once in the morning and once in the evening, and 
every day I also got two cups of tea with two 
slices of bread. The cook was an old Moham- 
medan from Agra and was very kind to me. 

It was my work to serve tea and toast in the 
morning and lay the table. This was the first 
time I had served food to children and seen them 
eat it. At lunch time the cook and I had to go to 
the dining room to prepare the table for lunch. The 
cook told me that I had to learn how to do this 
if I were to become a chokra, or small houseboy. 
This cook was an old servant of the house and 
had worked there for many years. 

Miss Mary went to school, but the smaller 
children remained at home and during the day 
would play with me in the house or garden. Every 
day, toward sunset, Miss Mary and the other 
children and I went out for a walk to get fresh 
air. All the children spoke English among them- 
selves but Hindustani with me, though a very 
imperfect Hindustani. I had not yet learned any 
English, and very often I had to ask them to trans- 
late their words into Hindustani. But after some 
time, as they always used the same words, I began 
to learn a number of simple words, like go, come, 
eat, do not want, come along, sit down, stand up, 
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goodby. All this I learned fron: Miss Mary, and 
this was the beginning of m; English education. 

My mistress wes Miss Mary's steomother. 
She did not look quite like a Europear, as her 
skin was da-k lixe ours. But Miss Mary, whose 
dead mother had been an Ergiish lady, looked 
English. She hac a gentle vcice and was always 
kind. When I learned that ske had lost her own 
mother, 1 began to think how she must feel being 
in the hands of her stepmotker, who was never 
as kind to her as a real motier. This made me 
remember my owa childhood, and one day I told 
her: “Miss Mary, it is not only ycu wto have lost 
your mother. I aso have not hed a father and 
mother for many years." 

"Yes," she said, "my father is aluays absent 
cn duty for two or three days at a time, and my 
stepmother is not kind to me and always quar- 
reling with me. But what can I dc?" Saying this, 
she sighed very sadly. She was very <riendly in 
every way and often joined vs in playing with 
the children and sometimes gave me toffee. Every 
morning when she went to school I had to carry 
her satchel to the bus. 

My master was very fond cf the races and of 
gembling there, and also of going to the pictures, 
and my mistress no less so. On Saturdays they 
would usually go together to the racecourse 
though sometimes my mistress went alone. Some- 
times they would lose money, at times very much; 
but at other times -hey would ave a Lucky day 
and feel very happy. In addition, my master 
smoked a tin or cigarettes a day. These were his 
habits to fulfill his desires. 

This was the first time that I saw a horse race. 
Every Saturday during the racing season Miss 
Mary and the children and I went in the after- 
noon to a place outside the raceccurse, beyond the 
railings, where the public could cok on. I began 
tc take a great interest in watching races because 
this was a new kind of amusement oper to me. 

My master also nad a habit cf going to the 
pictures as often as possible. When he had his 
free evenings he wert at least twice a week, and 
the children went at least once a month. 

My wages had been arrangec at four rupees 
a month, but I was actually given only tuo. Two 
rupees a month were to be saved ror me for use 
in the future if any trcuble should come. I -hought 
this a very good arrangement and accepted it. 

Karachi was not so cold as Peshawar, but 
early in the morning and also in the evenings it 
would be very coid. Cne day I caugh: a cold and 
got fever. I had to go to bed and my master told 
me that as long as I was ill I need not do any 
work. Because of this fever my 5ody bezan to 
shiver and all day long I had ro comfort, whether 
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sitt ng or lying. I did not know that it was a 
return of the malaria. I had again an attack of 
delirium and began to talk all kinds of nonsense 
and "wicked things as in Ghaziabad. I said all 
kincs of bad words to my mistress as well as to 
other people. But one day in my madness I called 
to Miss Mary, saying that she was my darling, 
and riy master heard me. He said that I was 
3lay ng with his daughter, that my illness was 
only a pretense. Then he took a large stiek made 
of cane to beat me. I was so mad in my delirium 
that his anger did not frighten me, and I began 
to lauzh at him when he brought his stick ta 
beat me. But he did not hesitate a moment, He 
gulled me by the arm inside the storeroom and 
tirewv me on the ground. Then he beat me for 
riore taan a quarter of an hour. I felt no pain at 
his bearing, but I saw Miss Mary crying. I heard 
the ccok say: “Master, forgive him for his wicked 
words. He will not say them again.” 

Bat my master was so angry he did not listen 
bat went on beating me. At last he said: 
“(So away from here. I do not want you here any 
more." At the same time he threw out my small 
bcx with clothes and said, "From now on you 
keep cu: of my house and never come here again, 
or I vil beat you again like this." So I picked 
up my -ittle box and said to my master that I 
wentec the wages he had saved up for me for 
the six months I had worked for him. He said 
he would give me nothing but another beating. 

“Al right,” I said to the sahib, "I will see 
yor later." And so I took my box and went out 
of that place. It was a Saturday evening, and 
that day my master must have lost a great deal 
of money which made him angry, and now he had 
unloaded all his anger on me. 

At -he time of the beating I had felt no pain, 
but lates I began to have great pain. My back was 
in such a bad condition that I made a sad sight 
to ook at. When I reached the bazar, people 
asked me who had committed this crime, and I 
told them. A kind Muslim named Abdul Karim 
took me t» his house, where his wife was cooking 
the evening food, and I had to tell the whole 
story again from beginning to end. They felt very 
sad when they heard it. 

At seven o'clock Miss Mary came searching 
for me zll over the place and asked for me from 
the dazaz people. They told her where I was, so 
she came -o this house and asked me to go with 
her to her father. But I said: “No, Missie Baba, 
I wil nct go back with you under any circum- 
stances kecause of what your father has done to 
me. Í cannot work any more for your father." 
She insisted many times, but I refused and so 
she returned home sadly. (To be continued.) 
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A Review by HANS KOHN 


Since March 2 when the Russian 
government without warning broke its 
solemn pledge of evacuating Iran terri- 
tory and of respecting the territorial 
integrity and independence of that an- 
cient Asiatic state, Iran has occupied 
the center of world attention. 

Though Persia has been a great na- 
tion since the days of the Median king- 
dom in 700 s. c. and though her civiliza- 
tion has become rightly famous through 


, names like Zarathustra, the founder of 


one of the world's great religions, Al 
Ghazali, the greatest philosopher of 
Islam, and the triad of Jalal ed Din, 
Sadi and Hafiz, the princes of poetry, 
little is known of that country and its 
recent progress even among the educated 
public. It is true that the English- 
speaking world possesses in the works of 
E. G. Browne, Sir Percy Sykes and 
Lord Curzon three masterful descrip- 
tions of Persian history, literature and 
art. Yet since the volume by Sir A. T. 
Wilson on Persia (1932) there has been 
for the general reader no easily acces- 
sible brief introduction to an under- 
standing of present-day Iran, its back- 
ground and problems. This need has 


snow been filled very well by the new 


` 


E! 


book of William S. Haas! which has 
appeared at a timely moment. 

Dr. Haas,brings to his task an inti- 
mate knowledge of the country, warm 
sympathy for its inhabitants and the 
ability for a fluent presentation of its 
complexities. Certainly Persia is even 
today a backward country. Yet if news- 
paper correspondents little acquainted 
with its history and civilization some- 
times speak with simple derogation of 
its government and leadership, they for- 
get that since 1906 serious efforts have 
been made in Iran to modernize the land. 

lran was the first oriental country to 
rise against its autocratic government 


,and to demand constitutional liberty and 


guarantees. "Nobody will read," Dr. 

Haas writes, “without emotion and ad- 
miration the history of the revolution 
of 1905-06, which succeeded in wresting 
the constitution from the Shah. If the 
fruit of this heroic effort did not ripen, 
it was not the fault of the people, but of 
foreign interference and the resulting 
domestic disintegration.” 

This interference came from Russia. 
The British realized even then that their 
interests might best be safeguarded by 
building up Iran as an independent 
power under a capable ruler. Such a 
ruler was found in Reza Shah. Dr. Haas 
analyzes his reign not uncritically yet 

_with the full understanding of the im- 
mense difficulties which Reza Shah 


1]RAN William S. Haas. Columbia 
University Press. $3 50 


A TIMELY STUDY OF IRAN 


faced. Any one who has followed recent 
Persian history will agree with Dr. 
Haas in his appreciation of Reza’s rule 
that "the independence of Iran under an 
energetic ruler not only cleared the path 
to her recovery and progress but also 
furnished a better safeguard for the 
legitimate interests of Britain and Rus- 
sia than rivalry.” Reza Shah’s reforms 
might have been too hasty and too ex- 
pensive. In any case he broke the hold 
of the great families and of the clergy 
on the country. To-speak of Iran today 
as a feudal or priest-ridden country, is 
out-of-date. Reza Shah broke all these 
independent classes and societies in Iran 
by subordinating them, similarly, though 
not as ruthlessly as in Russia, to the will 
of the state. 

Dr. Haas's book is so valuable be- 
cause it devotes equal attention to cul- 
tural, social and economic problems. He 
discusses the present situation only in a 
vague and most restrained form. Though 
he realizes Russia's “insatiable hunger 
for more land"—"'her potential sphere of 
interest and conquest in Asia was never 
clearly defined in her own mind, and it 
spread like oil on blotting paper, until 
neither geographic barriers nor political 
considerations could stop the advance" 
—he remains hopeful that the Russians 
will not object to the evacuation of the 
provinces occupied by them or cling to 
the old objectives with regard to the 
Gulf. 

The future of Iran depends on the 
answer to the question whether Russia 
will wish to interfere with its domestic 
affairs and whether, if such an imperi- 
alism develops, the new international 
organization will have the power to 
deal with the situation, 





KEY TO JAPAN by Willard Price. John 
Day Co. $3.50 

Mr. Price’s book will appeal to 
readers who look for variety of facts 
rather than closely knit argument. Long 
residence and extended travel in the 
Japanese Empire have given the author 
unrivaled opportunities for observation, 
and much of what he tells will not be 
found elsewhere. Moreover, he tells it 
well and accompanies his narrative by 
drawings that without pretending to 
artistic merit often aptly illustrate his 

oints. 

The first half of the book is devoted 
to life and conditions in Japan in gen- 
eral, and wherever the reader opens it 
he will find something to interest him, 
be it the description ot a Tapanese coun- 
try inn or of the training of the imperial 
hunting hawks, a conversation with a 
farming couple on their daily worries 
or the ascent of some volcano. 

A quarter of the book is reserved 
for what once was the Japanese Empire: 


CONDUCTED BY ELSIE WEIL 


Korea, Manchuria and some of the out- 
lying islands. The rest contains pen , 
portraits of several of Japan's outstand- 
ing military and naval men and ends 
with a discussion of her prospects and 
of the difficulties involved in transtorm- 
ing her into a peaceful nation. The 
author concludes that such transforma- 
tion mist be a long-drawn-out process, 
that it cannot be achieved until another 

eneration has been educated, and that 
T dn must remain under occupation 
till then. When that will be he is loath 
to say, but he reminds us in passing that 
“nearly five decades have been none ton 
much to bring the Philippines to self- 
government." 

Mr. Price states the case against the 
argument that overpopulation is respon- 
sible for Japan's aggressive policy. If 
inability to supply the population with 
home-grown food is the index of over- 
population, Japan at peace could not be 
classed among the overpopulated coun- 
tries of the world. The poverty of her 
people was not the result of blind eco- 
nomic forces but of the deliberate policy 
of her rulers, who overtaxed the farmer 
and underpaid the industrial worker in 
order to finance the development of an 
industrial plant and the creation of a 
military and naval establishment quite 
out of proportion to the country’s size 
and best interests. It is arguable that 
the commercial war which preceded the 
“China incident’ would never have 
broken out if Japan had refrained from 
subsidizing her industries out of the 
staggering tribute levied on workman 
and farmer and thus upsetting the eco- 
nomic equilibrium of other industrial 
countries. 

While all thig and more can be said 
in favor of the contents of the book, it 
is only fair to warn the reader that it 
does not fulfill the promise of its title 
It supplies facts which the reader has to 
interpret himself, but it does not provide 
an interpretation. It cannot do so be- 
cause the author himself has not made 
up his mind about the Japanese or ar- 
rived at a consistent emotional attitude 
toward them. While he has much good 
to say of their intellectual and executive 
abilities—indeed there are some very 

rtinent pages on the originality of 
jens inventions—and of their vir- 
tues, such as honesty, he will in the next 
breath deride their credulity and super- 
stition and complain of their dishonesty. 
This weakness is due to his approach. 
Not only does he compare only the best 
of America with the worst, though not 
only the worst, of Japan; he also looks 
at the Japanese civilization entirely from 
the outside. But a civilization. can 
neither be understood nor transformed 
from the outside. It does not make 
sense that way, and if a foreign formula 
such as a constitution representing alien 
ideas is imposed upon it the innate 
forces will distort it into concordance 
with the native pattern. This has hap- 
pened to the Meiji constitution and it 
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will happen to any otaer we might sug- 
gest it it does not fit the Japan for 
which we still need the key rashly prom- 
ised by Mr. Price. H. M. SPITZER 


AMERICA IS IN THE HLART, A Personal 
History, by Carlos Bmlosan. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. $3.00 

America has been showing a certain 
tendency towards  3elf-righteousness 
with regard to her -reatment of the 
Philinpines, because ste has set a defi- 
nite date for the :ndependence of the 
Islands., We are apt to overlook the 
little matter of our treatment of Fili- 
pinos when they come 10 America. And 
here we certainly have no cause for 
pride, as is clearly »rought out in 
AMEFICA Is IN THE HEART. 

M-. Bulosan's book is divided into 
zwo sections. The first, dealing with his 
early ife at home, contains more of the 
descriotive writing in which the author 
excels There are some beautitul pas- 
sages which create vivid pictures of the 
Islands and the life cf tke peasants. The 
seconc section contains much food for 
thouglt, of a not too sleasant nature, 
for Americans. I doubt if many Amer- 
icaus nave any conception of the sheer 
brutalty with which che hapless Filipino 
is trezted all up and cown the West 
Coast of this country. 

Altaough Mr. Bulosan freely admits 
that at times the treatment he received 
az the hands of the police and others 
made kim "see red," he nevertheless re- 
counts it with a certain Cegree of objec- 
tivity. Eventually he came to tke con- 
clusion that the afflictioas he aad his 
people anderwent here dxi not alcer the 
fact thet there is something gocd and 
great in this country; that thes real 
America is in the heart o: even the low- 
liest and most recent immigrant tc come 
to her shores. It is a comclusion which 
under tie circumstances could only be 
reached by some one of great under- 
standing. Hipa Wiseum PBOULTER 


CHINA IN THE SUN by Randall Goul 
Dcubleday & Co. $3.50 
For over half -of hs more than 
twenty -ears in Chine, Randall Gould 
has beer editor of The Skanghai Eve- 
sing Post and Mercury, waich is part of 
C. V. Starr’s great American commer- 
cia. empire in the Far Fast. It would 
te a little difficult, therecore, for any 
cne to accuse him of undue susceptibility 
to the wi es of the vicious Chinese Reds. 
In his book CHINA IN THE SUN, Mr. 
Gould is no ardent partisan of any side 
in the country’s long domestic strife. 
He is fer more interzsted in setting 
down a comprehensive aad imozrtial 
-eport on the tremendous problems that 
“cece Chira in its momentots strivirg to 
achieve unity, democracy and progress 
“kar. in scoring any particmlar editorial 
Joints. Ir as true a serse as it is pos- 
zible to be, he is a non-partisan observer. 
It is all the more impressive, there- 
sore, that Mr. Gould presents by impli- 
cation as strong a case for the estab- 
Hshrent of a democrat.c coalition 
gcvernmeat and is as convinced of the 
gentinely progressive cualities of the 
Chinese Communists and the need for 
the injection of new blood into the acing 


body of Kuomintang rule as any autho 
suspected of dangerous thoughts, 

The chief difference is that Mr 
Gould displays a more tolerant frame o 
mind, a greater sympathy for the prob 
lems faced by the ruling party and : 
firmer determination to be scrupulousl 
judicial than have most other recen 
observers. Át times it makes him a littlt 
hesitant to say harsh things when harsi 
things are needed, but chiefly it give: 
his book a particular value to unpreju 
diced Americans sincerely trying tc 
make up their minds about issues ir 
China that are of world importance. 

Although CHINA IN THE SUN i 
written in pleasantly conversatiena 
style it is not a highly personal work 
There are interesting personal reminis 
cences in it, but it is no more concerne 
with dramatizing its author than it i 
with making the East seem exotic anc 
picturesque. Mr. Gould knows that th: 
facts about China are more interesting 
than the romantic myths, and his repor 
is thoughtful, informative and impres 
sive. RicHARD WATTS, JR 


JAPAN'S WAR ECONOMY by T. A. Bis 
son. Macmillan Co. $3.5 

The book by Mr. Bisson is a serious 
a3 important and a useful book. Bu 
it is not a book about Japan's wa: 
economy. ` 

The reader who expects to find : 
systematic analysis of Japan's industria 
production during the war, of the wa: 
material consumption of the Japanes 
Army, etc. and a comparison of' suci 
figures with those of Japan's enemies 
will find himself disappointed, 

His book, however, is an excellen 
study of the organisation of Japan’ 
war economy during the war; a stud 
which is not only useful for the under 
standing of the past but even more im 
portant for the future. There are stil 
circles in America who believe tha 
Japan’s militarism can be destroye 
without eliminating the gigantic Japa 
nese monopolies, without attacking th 
Za:batsu. Mr. Bisson gives the reason 
why this is impossible: "Many peopl 
still think of the Zaibatsu and the ‘mili 
tarists as occupying separate and dis 
tinct places in the Japanese scene. Thi 
is Lut a half-truth. To an extraordinar 
degree, the two are intertwined." 

Mr. Bisson gives documentary proc 
that a large number of Japanese mili 
tarists had key positions in the adminis 
tration of the big monopolies. In th 
course of the war, the might of th 
monopolies increased, in Japan, a 
everywhere in the world: “The indus 
trial expansion stimulated by war re 
quirements dwarfed the hitherto unpre 
cedented development of the 1937-194 
period. Living standards were sharpl 
cut for the mass of the people, but : 
the top levels the financial and industri: 
representatives of the oligarchy enjoye 
all the prerequisites of an unparallele 
boom." 

However, not only the industri 
concentration increased, but the finar 
cial as well. “By mid-1944 these fiv 
Zaibatsu banks held 70 per cent of tk 
deposits, 78 per cent of the discount 
loans and advances, and 61 per cent : 


the security holdings of all private 
banks, as against 58, 66 and 47 per 
cent respectively in mid-1941. During 
this period the total number of private 
banks had been reduced from 245 to 
88.” Thus it is impossible to destroy 


4 Japanese militarism while leaving un- 


í 


touched its very basis, the monopolies. 
Mr. Bisson is fully aware that a 
fundamental social transformation is 
necessary to achieve this goal. That is 
why, at the end of his book, he pro- 
poses a regime “to enforce the genuine 
nationalization measures for large-scale 
industry which will shake loose the grip 
of the Zaibatsu and thus permit the de- 
velopment of a Japan that can enter into 
normal and peaceful relations with the 
other members of the world community." 
Fritz STERNBERG 


THE INDIAN WORKING CLASS by Radha- 


‘kamal Mukerjee. Hind Kitabs. Bom- 
: ba 


y. Rs. 12/8 
The Indian Working Class, by which 
is meant the Indian industrial laborers 
as distinguished from agricultural la- 
borers and other workers, is one of the 
results of India’s growing transforma- 
tion into a major industrial nation of 
the world. These workers invariably 
have a rural-peasant background as they 
are recruited mainly from the country- 
side. The methods of recruitment in plan- 
tations, mines, urban factories present 
many problems, mainly abuses. The con- 
ditions of employment are far from satis- 
factory, not from the point of view of 
any advanced labor code but from the 
s of view of ordinary human needs, 

orking conditions are the same for 


É contract men workers, woman and child 


“for a pro 


labor. Wages constitute, of course, the 
biggest problem and an international 
comparison shows that the Indian work- 
ers in coal felds, mines, plantations, 
quarries and even in the engineering 
and metallurgical industries are the poor- 
est paid in the world. The government 
and the employers have failed to ap- 
proach the question of a national mini- 
mum wage. , 

The result is that there is no ration- 
alization of industry and the standard of 
living of the workers presents a familiar 
pattern of slums, undernourishment, in- 
adequate clothing, lack of public hy- 
giene, medical facilities, and above all 

Jeducation and recreation, with a result- 
ant inefficiency and indebtedness. There 
is of course nothing like a social se- 
curity system at all. 

Trade Unionism, strikes and suc- 
cessful demands for better wages and 
living conditions are of relatively recent 
origin. Indian Labor is not so strongly 
organized as to defy the employer. And 
when it does, the government usually 
takes the side of the employer. All these 
i eager and more are discussed in 

is study, with a wealth of statistics 
and frequent comparisons drawn from 
conditions and experiences in countries 
like the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Professor Mukerjee pleads 
essive labor policy and legis- 

lation, His program of formulating a 

minimum wage standard, regulation and 
elimination of numerous unfair labor 
practices and a scheme of social security 


for the workers deserves attention. Since 
the publication of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Labor 


in India in 1931, this is perhaps the ' 


most comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject. Professor Mukerjee, well-known 
ndian economist and author of some 
twenty books on Indian economic prob- 
lems, writes with his usual scholarship, 
clarity and objectivity. American col- 
leges may well add this volume to their 
libraries. S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


THE GREAT PACIFIC VICTORY by Gilbert 
Cant. John Day Co. $3.50 

This work completes the authorita- 
tive narrative of the author's America’s 
Navy in World War II. The latter 
book, which also dealt with the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean Sea fronts, covered 
the Pacific theater of war through the 
early days of 1943. It described the 
strategically defense phase of operations 
that terminated with the stopping of 
the Japanese drive through the Solomon 
Islands. In THe Great Pactric Vic- 
TORY the reversal of trend is developed 
into a mounting offensive which termi- 
nated in Japan's surrender. 

The work begins with a judicious 
appraisal of the situation obtaining at 
the time of this historic about-face. The 
ensuing operations, though they are ac- 
tualy complex, intricate and often oc- 
curring simultaneously, are described 
with laudable clarity and unity of treat- 
ment. There are personal touches, in a 
number of instances derived from the 
author's observation on the spot. All of 
the armed services are adequately dealt 
with — the army, navy, marines and 
air forces. Much interesting and signifi- 
cant background information is supplied, 
covering four of the principal naval per- 
sonalities. The biographical and human 
interest material is so worked into the 
text that it illustrates the influences of 
leadership without in any way retard- 
ing the narrative. 

The goals to be attained in each 
operation, and the manner in which 
they were achieved are well analyzed. 
japanese strategy and tactics are duly 
weighed, without any attempt at under- 
estimation. Issues on which conflicting 
opinions arose are dispassionately ex- 
amined — divisions of command, the 
casualties at Tarawa, and Iwo Jima, the 
Saipan controversy, the Battle for Leyte 
Gulf. The author's conclusions concern- 
ing the cost of seizing Okinawa should 
be carefully remembered, for they are 
fundamental. The observation that the 
Japanese at Leyte Gulf were not seeking 
a fleet engagement “in the old-fashioned 
sense” is in strict accord with the en- 
emy’s basic theories, and would seem 
to apply to the (First) Battle of the 
Philippines Sea as well, and, in an aerial 
sense, to the unproductive retention of 
Japan’s remaining air forces for an 
all-out assault upon an amphibious move 
on the Japanese main islands. 

Though more detailed American of- 
ficial accounts and further data from 
Japanese sources are to be anticipated, 
THe Great Paciric Victory promises 
to remain indispensable, at least for 
quite some time to come. 
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HE GREAT SEAL 
(he the slogan of the 

Soviet Union in 1] 
languages—an impressive 
symbol of the fact that Rus- 
sia today is a successful 
United Nations. Corliss La- 
mont, perhaps the ablest 
American to tell this story, 
has vividly described the 
177 groups which make up 
the Soviet Union. This is 
the first complete story of 
how the Soviets encouraged 
cultural and regional au- 
tonomy, fostered the econ- 
omy of backward peoples, 
and have given every group 
complete racial equality in 
the Soviet system. 


EMIL LENGYEL: “It contains 
all the essential information 
about the peoples of the Soviet 
Union—a fascinating as well as 
important subject.” 


Illustrated with maps, charts, 
and 32 pages of photographs, 


The 
Peoples 
of the 
Soviet 
Union 


CORLISS LAMONT 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
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The American 
Asiatic Association 
Founded 185'8 


THE OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF 
THIS ASSOCIATION ARB 
(1) To foster ard Gafeguard American 
; trade and commercial interests in 
and the Fir Tast. 

9 To secure (he advantages of sustained 
', watchfulness sni unity of action in 
iailc trade mattera and legislation af- 

fecting the samec, 
(8* To centribite to a satisfactory ad- 

74 justment of the relations between Asi- 

azio countries and the reat of the world by 

the removal of the sources of misunder- 
staniing and prejudices, 





peoples. 

Honorary Preside... eanan 
low. W. Caurrow Forrss 
Hew. Loyn C. Griscox 


E. W. Frazar 
Présidénk.... eov ccs us -R, M. Firo 
Vica Presidents 
aum W. Wuni Jorw W. Banger 
TEOTUFEF Lo voveo d uvetus A. C. Suorzy 
SECTI ATY ca cc ece ene Togw B. CHEVALIER 


Office of the Associction 
India House, 1 Hanover Square 
New York City 4 


PEOPLE WHO ARE 
GOING PLACES 
subscribe to 


Trek 


THE NEW NATIONAL 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE 


You zan subscribe to this new 
popular travel magazine for only 
$2.50 per year. 


Trek Publications 


119 N. Seventh S-reet, S~. Louis 1, 
Missou-i 


NOTICE TO 
CONTRIBUTORS 


In every issue since ASIA AND THE 
AMERICAS was frst published nearly 
thirty aars ngo, we have carried on 
the contents page this notice 


MANUSCRIPTS AND PHOTOG? APHS 
CANNOT BX RETIRITED UNLESS AC- 
CCMPANIED BY U., 8 STAMCS OR 
IMIERNATIONAL PCSTAL COUPONS 


Despite this we rece ve. matsrial from 
all parts of the work! with 10 return 
postage enclosed. We urge you to 
save time and experse for ‘ourselves 
and ws by observing this accepted custom. 

Tux EDITORS, 








SEVENTEEN 


Feaders of this mazazire may recall 
that ust three years azo they were vot- 
ing «n tne question “What Americans 
Shou d Asians Know?” Fif-een nomina- 
tions were made in our issue of January, 
1943. The list was mace as the result of 
a letter which Pea- S, Buck, President 
of th: East and West Asscciation, sent 
to m wspaper edirs threughout the 
United States, which read: 

“Eeople in India and China, in Tur- 
key end Iran and Rtssia, peoples of 
the East, are lookizg zt Americans to- 
day aad wondering what so-tvcf people 
we am... 

"V'e come to yru, as oae of a list 
of edtors, for yot> help m choosing 
Amercans, now liring or alive since 
~900, vhom you cozsider typical of our 
best. hom would rou like -o have the 
peoples of Asia kno first? ... 

“Yau choices nzed not be persons 
who ace famous, o7 even well known, 
except for those qualities which make 
tiem most truly Aner can.” (Officers 
and di ectors of the Zag anc West As- 
sociati«n were not eligible. This rule 
eliminzted Pearl Burk, ior whom many 
voted, aut did not excluce Join Dewey, 
who was on the Adv:sory Beard.) 

In zhe April, 1&3, issue the final 
vote was announced The number of 
men ard women chosen had grown to 
seventeen, since th-ze were tied for 
firteent place. 

Nov the biograph es zf these seven- 
teen hve been writer, al by that 
eminen: biographer Eernann Hagedorn. 


Each is complete ir itself. But more: 


than that, by his peceotion and his- 
torical knowledge, Mr. Hagedorn has 
found ia them a strong skem of con- 
tinuity. He has brarled then into a 
sequenc-, a moving pa-tern of American 
life from the opening af tke West ( Mark 
Twain) and the Civi War Holmes) 
down a-mnost to the ed of World War 
II (Rocsevelt and Wilkie). hus they 
make a book! which 5 m3 mere collec- 
tion of skezches, but a firmiy unified 
whole, 1 personalize bastorz cf the 
past cen ury in the Uritel States. 
The seventeen are: 
Samtel Langhorne Clemers (Mark 
Train} (1853-1£10° 
Oliver Wendell Hcimes (1841-1935) 
Thomas Alva Ediscn :1847-1931) 
Luther Burbank (184€-1925) 
Booker T. Washinztor or 
Theolore Roosevelt (1858-1919) 
Woocrow Wilson (1856-1924) 
ane Addams ce) 
ohn Dewey (1859- ) 
uis Dembitz Brandeis (1956-1941) 
George Washingtor Carve- (1864- 
1943) 
Henr- Ford (1863- ) 
Heler Keller (188C- 
Will Rogers (1879-1935) 
Herbert Hoover (1£74- ) 
Frankin Delano Roosevelt (~882- 


194 :) 
Wendell Willkie (7392-1944) 
In his foreword Mr Hagedorn says: 
"Thess: are stories. They are not 
3tucies in psychology, tor 2ssays in ap- 
sraisal oz criticism. Trey are ust sto- 
-les of g~eat lives lived in the United 


AMERICANS 


States during these first four and a half 
decades of the twentieth century; na- 
tional sagas dear to the hearts of Ameri- 
cans, They have been recorded here in 
conviction that international anarchy 
can be overcome by the growth of inter- 
national understanding, and that great 
lives are international currency on the 
highest levels of trade. 

“These stories have been written not 
only to remind Americans of greatness 
which has walked in their midst, but to 
let the peaples of other countries know 
what the people of the United States are 
like; not all of them, alas, or even most 
of them, but what a few at least have 
been like, and millions of others wish 
to God they might be like. . . . 

“Naturally, much in our geography 
and in our history that is like the ABC’s 
to us is unfamiliar to the reader in 
China, India, or Brazil; and the Ameri- 
can reader is asked, therefore, not to 
be affronted at being gravely presented 
now and again with information which 
has been gathering dust in his storeroom 
since he was in the sixth grade. If our 
foreign friends send us reciprocal books 
of biographies one of these days, the 
hypothetical reader will no doubt be 
glad for every corresponding geographi- 
cal and historical road sign that 1s 
granted him.” 

The plan for the distribution of these 
biographies is unique. It is <our-fold: 

1. In all countries on the continent 
of Asia, the rights to reproduce them 
in English, or in translatian into any 
language, will be granted free to repu- y. 
table publishers of newspapers, maga- 
zines, pamphlets and books. No such 
rights will be exclusive, so that in China, 
India or any other Asian country two 
or even many publishers may be dis- 
tributing. This is in accordance with 
the original purpose of the East and 
West Association, to make these Amer- 
icans known as widely as possible, and 
at the least cost, to the peoples of Asia. 

2. In the United States and Canada 
the book will be sold through the usual 
commercial channels. 

3. In all other countries translation 
and publication rights will be offered 
on the usual terms. 

4. A school edition, for use in sec-. 
ondary schools, will be issued in the 
United States, probably by an educa- 
tional publishing house. Since the author 
took pains to write in a style that could 
be easily read by foreigners not well 
versed in the English language, the text 
is admirably suited to the reading of 
young people in this country as well. 

The book, and the distribution plan, 
are further evidence of the usefulness 
and breadth of view of the East and 
West Association, which in a few years, 
has done so much to fulfil its purpose of 
“new and better understanding between 


peoples through mutual knowledge." 
R.J.W. 


wr 





A 
IAMERICANS A Book of Lives by Her- 
mann Hagedorn, with pen and ink por- 
traits, chronologies and reading list. 
The John Day Company. $5.00 
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THREE or Our CONTRIBUTING Epirors 
are represented in this issue, helping to make 


. it one of the strongest we have had in many 


months. Of the others . . . Lin Yutang 
centributed two months ago the fascinating 
story of his. Chinese typewriter . . . Gertrude 
Emerson Sen has been much occupied with 
the completion of a book, although she often 
sends us from India, in her capacity as 
scout, articles by other writers... Kingsley 
Martin is always busy with his own editorial 
tasks on The ig es Statesman . . . and Eliot 
Janeway faithfully promises to have his next 
article ready for our ‘June issue. 


Vincent SHEEAN has just published his 
fine book, This House and This House, 
and has also completed an extended lecture 
tour, in the course of which he gathered the 
sharp impression about American attitudes 
toward Asia which he reports in the leading 
article in this issue... . We hope from now 
on to have frequent contributions from him. 


PEARL Buck is writing a fortnightly 
series of articles about America, which are 
being syndicated by the United Press in 
Asian newspapers, notably in India, In her 
first article she asked for questions that she 
might answer. The result has been a flood 
of letters, which she reads closely, and from 
which she quotes and summarizes in her 
article in this issue. She will report on an- 
other batch of letters in a future issue. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU's book, The Dis- 
covery of Indta, will be published here in 
July. Therefore our next issue will bring 
the last of the six articles which we have 
selected from it. The book was published in 
India in March. The first printing was sold 
out immediately, and it appears that the 
second and third printings, already arranged 
for, will not satisfy the demand. There are 
printing delays and paper shortage in India 
as well as in the United States. ... 


TwAN YANG, the Tibetan-Chinese youth 
whose life story we are serializing. was mis- 
taken for a Gurkha during the recent riots 
in Calcutta, and was beaten up by hooligans. 


IN Comine Wzrxs India will surely be 
more in the news than ever before. The vast 
famine and the negotiations for freedom com- 
bine to present to the world a drama partly 
of.tragedy, partly of hope. That is why we 
devote more than half of this issue to Indian 
topics. . . . Anup Singh is especially well- 
fitted to interpret the elections just concluded. 
. .. Norman Kiell, a young American who 
became deeply interested in Indian-American 
relations during his war service there, makes 
a challenging report of his poll n among 
his fellow-soldiers. Dr. H Da 
concludes his shrewd analysis at Indian psy- 


chology. 
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GROPING FOR WORLD ORDER 


On APRE 15 the U. N. Security 
Council heard Russia's de.egate, Gro- 
myko, accuse the U. S. and Britain 
of using Iran as a “pawn” in power 
poliics. . . . The Australian delega- 
tion had already argued that the 
Council had not met the challenge 
of Iran’s case ard did not have the 
facts. Arter Iran charged Mar. 19 
that Russia had failed tc withdraw 
its trcops as agreed and was inter- 
fering with Iran’s internal affairs, 
Russia asked that the Council meet- 
ing be postponed to Apr. 10. But it 
met Mar. 25 and when twc days later 
it voted 9 to 2 to take up the Iranian 
‘issue, the Russians walked out. After 
Moscow sent assurances that all 
troops would be out by May 6 and 
that its negotiations with Iran were 
not conrected with the withdrawal, 
the Council voted Apr. 4 to put off 
further discussion until May 6. Russia 
demanded that the case be taken off 
the agenda. Premier Ghavam of Iran 
announced next day an agreement 
with Russia covering the troop with- 
drawal, providing for a mixed com- 
pany, 51 per cent Russian, to exploit 
the oil of northern Iran, and recogniz- 
ing that the Azerbaijan question is an 
internal one. The Iranian gcvernment 
on Apr. -5 withdrew its ccmplaint. 





In IRaN meanwhile the govern- 
ment anncunced that elections for a 
new Parliament would oe called soon, 
and planned conferences with “repre- 
sentatives of the Azerbaijan people.” 
The Premier of I-anizn Azerbaijan 
said thaz his regime had started dis- 
tributing land to the peasents, and 
‘hat it must have its own army, but 
did not want to separate from Iran... 
There were reports of violent clashes 
in Isfehan between rich lardowners 
end members of the leftisc Tudeh 
party. The Kurds set up an "inde- 
pendent Kurdisa Republic" in north- 
western Iran, not far from the bor- 
cers of Turkey and Iraq, under the 
leadership zf Mullah Mustafa. There 
were some attacks on isolated Iranian 
garrisons, Iraq massed troops in the 
border area. 





IRAQ AND TURKEY signed a joint 
security pact; the Russian press said 
that the spivit of it was antrFSoviet. 
. . . The Turkish- government banned 


the new Social Democrat Party on. 


the ground that it was in contact with 
184 - 


i0oreign groups. ... The question of 
British <nilitary bases in Iraq was to 
be discussed in negotiations for revi- 
sicn of -he Anglo-Iraq treaty. 





THE ARAB STATES may revive the 
ancient common Arab citizenship, a 
proposa. to that efféct by King Fa- 
rouk heving been taken up by the 
Arab League... . Trans-Jordan and 
Britain signed Mar. 22 a treaty of 
alliance, putting an end to the British 
mandate and making Trans-Jordan 
an inderendent state. The Lebenese 
and the Jews expressed dissatisfac- 
tion. Th: British denied repcrts that 
plans for a "Greater Syria” had been 
discussec with Emir Abdullzh. . . . 
Zionists charged that oil interests of 
the big powers were directly resson- 
sible for closing Palestine to Jewish 
immigraton. ... The Anglo-Ameri- 
can committee of inqu:ry agreed that 
immediate solution of Pakstine’s 
problem 3 essential and any plan for 
a transitional period will not do. .'. . 
King Ibr Saud told members of the 
British-American committee that 
continued Jewish immigraticn and 
sale of Arab land to Jews would cause 
Britain aad che U. S. to “fece the 
hate not cnly of the Arab world, but 
also of ¿Il the Muslims in India, 
China and other countries.” ... Egypt 
and 3ritari were about to begir nezo- 
tiaticns waich would probably 2nd in 
a new mil=ary alliance end the zradu- 
al w:thdrewal of British troops. . . . 


Egypt waated a trusteeship over -he 


Sudan. Tae Sudanese indeperdence 
party rejected the slogan “unity of 
the Nile Valley." r 





In Inra the British Cabinet mis- 
sion, which arrived Mar. 24 had 
talks with she leaders of Indian opin- 
ion end rarties. Gandhi said that 
"Quit Inda" did not mean that all 
foreigners must go, but that if they 
remained it must be on an equat basis 
with Indizns. Jinnah insisted that 
Pakistan mast be conceded before the 
Muslim League could join in an in- 
terim government. He was reported 
to have seid that he was "nct zn 
Indiar but a Muslim.” An unusual 
radio 2road-ast was sent out Mar. Z8 
by Gea. Auchinleck, warning th» In- 
dian Army zhat it might have to deal 


with troubles beyond the power cf tke 


police, and saving “the Indian Army 


must remaia disciplined, efficient and , 


calm.” .. . In a debate Apr. 5 in 
Commons, in which the Cabinet again 
pledged eventual self-rule t5 Burma, 
Labor Party members urged a fixed 
date for freedom, arguing that indefi- — 
nite delays had poisoned the atmos- 
phere in India. . . . Herbert Hoover 
decided to go to Asia to see what 
could be done to relieve the famine. 





IN Iwpo-CHiNA Ho Chi-minh, 
President of the Viet Nam Republic, 
asked for its recognition as a free 
state within the French Union. ... 
Cochin China was given permission 
to set up its own provisional govern- 
ment with a referendum to be held 
later to decide whether it will join 
the Viet Nam Republic. 





INDONESIA anc the Netherlands 
had real hope, according to Van 
Mook, of an early agreement. Lord 
Inverchapel (formerly Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr), the special British envoy 
who sought to bring the parties to- 
gether, said that the Indonesians 
"want the Dutch to stay, as they 
fully realize the social and cultural 
impcrtance of the Netherlands influ- 
ence." The plan drafted was for an 
Indonesian Federation, “associated” 
with the Netherlands Commonwealth, 
much as Eire is in the British Com- 
monwealth, with fcreign affairs and 
deferse under Dutch control at first. 





IN THE Paciric an American 
expert mission was touring the islands 
to decide which ought to be made 
permanent bases and which aban- 
doned. Australia was objecting to 


giving the U. S. compleze control of 


Manus Island. China proposed at 
Geneva that the Urited Nations in- 
spect.the islands conquered by the 
U. S. ...In the Philippines Manuel 
Roxas charged that violence by the 
Huks in central Luzon would prevent 
free balloting in the election to be 
held Apr. 23. Congress was ciose to 
final passage of bills for the rehabili- 
tation of the Philippines and for a 
28-year program of trade relations. 





JAPAN held its eecticn Apr. 10. 
Women, voting for the fist time. 
cast one third of the ballots. "Three 
conservative parties won a majority 
of the seats, forecas-cing a coalition 
government. . . . Uhe four-power 
Allied Council began to function at 


ASIA AND THE AMERICAS 


Tokyo. ... The American education 
mission recommended drastic reforms 
in Japan's education system, including 
the use of Roman letters for the writ- 
ten language. . . . For the first time 
in the history of Japanese motion pic- 
tures a kiss was filmed. 





IN KOREA tli Soviet-American 
commission began meeting Mar. 20 
and had made no noticeable progress 
toward a provisional government. The 
Chinese said that Russian troops leav- 
ing Manchuria were moving into 
lporthern Korea. In southern Korea 
the American military governor said 
that the Korean people “are ready 
now for self-government,” and the 
Bureaü of Justice was turned over 
entirely to Koreans. | 





IN Mancuurtia actual hostilities 
began Apr. T4 between the Chinese 


... Communist. and government troops. 


The Russians had promised to with- 
draw all their forces by Apr. 30. 
When the evacuation of Changchun 
was completed Apr. 14, the capital 


city, held by a few Chinese govern- 
ment troops, was o NN strong 
Communist forces as the last Russians 
left. Communist troops were also near 
Harbin. Chou En-lai said that,the 
Communists must have a share in 


political and military control and 










that in view of the actions of govern- 


ment troops, any military operation by 
the Communists including an assault 
on Mukden would be justified. Sino- 


American truce teams were trying to . 


stop the renewed civil war. The Reds 
had cut the railway line between Pei- 
ping and Mukden. 





IN Carna Chou En-lai charged 
that the Kuomintang was still trying 
to preserve its one-party rule, and 
said that unless its "errors" were cor- 
rected, the Communists might not at- 
tend the Constitutional Assembly 
scheduled for May 5. He also op- 
posed Allied loans to the present gov- 
ernment. Gen. Marshall flew to 
Washington and strongly urged a 
large credit, although not the two bil- 
lion that Chungking asked. . . . Speak- 





FOR CONTROL OF ATOMIC POWER 


A report that could be of 


historic importance was issued 
March 28 by the U. S. State De- 
partment. Its Committee on Atomic 
Energy, of which David E. Lilien- 
thal was chairman, gave out a 
plan. It said: “Today the United 
States has a monopoly in atomic 
weapons . . . It has been recog- 
nized that this monopoly could not 
be permanent . . . When the plan 
is in full operation, no nation will 
be the legal owner of atomic 
weapons, of stock-piles of fission- 
able material or raw materials or 
of the plants in which they can 
be produced." It recommended 
.the carefully scheduled discon- 
tinuance or transfer to-a United 
Nations Authority of "Our raw 
- material supplies: the plants at 
Oak Ridge and Hanford now op- 
erating to make atomic explosives; 
the stockpiles of bombs now in 
our possession; the stockpiles of 


undenatured fissionable materials; 


our atomic bomb plant and labo- 
ratory at Los Alamos . . . When 
the plan is in full operation there 
will no longer be any secrets about 
atomic energy." To those who will 
think this "too idealistic" or "too 
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radical", the Board said, "One 
should ask one's self ^What are the 
alternatives?’ We have, and we 
find no tolerable answer." 

A resolution before the U. S. 
Senate would declare "that the 
security of the United States and 
of all nations requires prompt ac- 
tion on an international basis. . . 
and that negotiations within the 
United Nations be undertaken 
immediately upon the basis of the 
report (from the State Dept.) to 
the end that its provisions be 
adopted and a realistic hope of 
peace be substituted for the pres- 
ent universal fear of mass an- 
nihilation through atomic war." 
Hearings were to be held before 
the Senate Atomic Committee on 
this resolution, while its own bill 
for domestic control was to be 
debated on the Senate floor... 
Gen. Groves announced progress 
toward a pilot plant for the indus- 
trial use of atomic energy . . . 
Bernard Baruch was appointed 
U. S. representative on the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee . . . The naval tests of the 
atomic bomb at Bikini Atoll were 
postponed to July 1. 


ing petore tne r. F. VCOUMCH Ulla 


Kai-shek was strongly critical of the | 
- Communists ; Chou En-lai retorted in — 


the press with a bitter personal attack 


on him. The Democratic League still — 


sought to mediate. . . . Tai Li, head 
of the secret police, was reported 
killed in an airplane crash. . . . The 
U. S. Army was to close the China 
theater of operations May 1... . 
Famine threatened 30,000,000 Chi- 
nese... . An agreement was signed 
to give greater self-government to 


" Sinkiang. . 





On THE Wortp Front. F. H. 
LaGuardia became head of UNRRA. 
_.. The Big Four Foreign Ministers 
were to meet at Paris Apr. 25, but 
it appeared that the European peace 
conference would have to be put off 
from May 1.... The old League of 
Nations was winding up its last ses- 
sions at Geneva. . . The U. N. Mih- 
tary Staff Committee was meeting 
privately to plan for an international 
police force. 





M 
Tue Americas. Argentina na- 


tionalized the Central Bank. Presi- | 
dent-elect Peron received a Russian ` 


commercial mission. . . . President 
Truman in an Army Day speech em- 


phasized that the U. S. must remain - 


1 


strong, with a “universal” foreign — 


policy applying to every corner of : 


the globe. Will Clayton outlined a 
foreign economic policy based'*on 
nations. . . . 


loan to Britain... . : A loan of a: bil- 
lion to Russia in exchange for raw 
materials was proposed... . A Sen- 
ate subcommittee held a hearing on 
the Indian citizenship bill, already 
passed by the House... . A Tariff 
Commission report said that Puerto 
Rico would suffer rather than benefit 
economically from independence »or 
statehood, and that some way mus 
be found to reduce the population. 





MiscELLANY. The Supreme So- 
approved the new F ive-Year 
. Kalinin was succeeded as Pres- 
+ of the Soviet Union by Nikolai 

erniks.. . Nikolai V. Novikov 











| nte Soviet Ambassador to | 


icceeding Gromyko 
ull his time to serving 


cures relapsing malaria, thi 
ing to wipe out a disease 1 





| 
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GANDHI AT PRAYER 








By VINCENT SHEEAN 


" ITH certain notable reservations and limi- 
MW sos which shall be named, a commer- 
cial lecture tour in the United States at 

the present moment offers as good a way of sam- 
pling the current opinion of our citizens as any 
other. It is, in fact, a better way than trusting to 
the press or the radio because on a whole class of 
subjects at the present time — all those subjects 
in any way associated in our minds with the Soviet 
Union, which rightly or wrongly includes the. 
subject of the Chinese Communists — the press 
and the radio, owing to their ownership, go very 
far afield from ordinary American opinion. Our 
press and radio magnates are gripped by a fear 
of Communism so intense and pervasive that they 
cannot allow a shred of justice to any Russian 
claim, and this results in incessant distortion of 
the news and overemphasis of opinion, both of 
which do violence to the common sense of the 
American people and are completely unrepresenta- 
tive of the greater number among us. Outside of 
New York the press rarely gives enough detail 
to sustain those alarming headlines which insure 
its sales; thus we find ourselves practically at war 
with Russia in the headlines and unable to dis- 
cover why when we peruse the text. Sometimes 
this false and unrepresentative emotionalism does 
have its effect, as in Sioux City, Iowa, on Decem- 
ber 6 and in Boise, Idaho, on March 9, when there 


were actual war panics — hundreds of people tele- > 


phoning the newspapers to discover if it were true 
that war had broken out between us and Russia. 
This, however, is rare, For the most part the 
American people have rejected the war scares with 
robust good sense, and the only result of these 
months of press and radio campaigning has been 
to undermine the general confidence in profes- 
sional oracles. 
On a lecture tour the contact with opinion is 
direct, its expression free and usually strong, espe- 
-cially during the question-and-answer forum 
which has come to be such an essential part of 
such evenings. The reservations and limitations 
that must be noted are these: first, that the eco- 
nomic level in the lecture audience is usually rather 
high and, second, that those who attend talks on 
international affairs must for the most part be 
persons already possessed of some information and 
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and Washington should be more interested x^ 


' China. The intensity with which this feeling was 


FROM A LECTURER'S NOTES 


American Opinion About Asiatic Subjects 


? 
interest in them. These are limiting factors, in- 
deed, and it would be rash to take the views of 
well-to-do and relatively leisured city people as 
representing, for example, labor or agriculture. 
But it is all the more worthy of remark when we 
find, as I have consistently found during a five 
months’ tour in all parts of the country, that the 
current of opinion in my own audiences (conserva- 
tive though they may be by nature) is very much 
more to the “left” — that is, anti-imperialist, | 
friendly to the Asiatics, concerned over famine in — — | 
both Europe and Asia, and well-disposed towards | 





reading thé newspapers. I have been obliged to 
conclude that the newspapers, on these subjects 
at any rate, no longer either express or create 
the opinions of their readers. | 


the Soviet Union — than you would guess by 
| 
à 





Pacific Coast Opinion -— E 
There are considerable variations in the deg 
of interest shown towards specific questions, o 


course. It is only natural that California, Orego 







Asia than are the landlocked states of the center ; È 
but I was astonished to find that Californians, who i 
by and large have not behaved very generously 
towards persons of Asiatic descent in their own 
state, have a strongly expressed anti-imperialist 
feeling with regard to India, Indonesia and Indo- 


expressed even in the most unlikely quarters led 

to some strange results: in one hall in California 
I, who have been an anti-imperialist all my life, 
was accused of "defending the British" because _ * 

I said that the problems of India would still be | 
tremendous after the British had taken their leave. | 
Indeed it must be said that all these questions | 
are very much mixed up, on the West Coast, with | 
a sort of congenital and cousinly prejudice against | 
| 
| 
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the British, common enough in all parts of the 
= country, but raised to a higher power on the Pa- 


cific shore by the feeling (so obstinate and wide- 
spread) that Britain had kept us from winning 
"our war, that is the ] 


we did. The W 
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fell more or less everywhere out there, doing little 
damage but causing considerable m; in the 
earlier stages of the war Santa Barbara was 
shelled and, the inhabitants firmly believe, Los 
Angeles had an air raid; the war acquired a 
greater reality for the civilian out there than any- 
where else in the country. And I have found it to 
be true this year, as it was in the season of Pearl 
Harbor, that the Pacific states feel extremely ex- 
pesed and are inclined to blame the British for 
most of our difficulties, including our various ar- 
guments with Russia. It was to be noted that the 
great war-scare so elaborately worked up during 
the first two weeks of March seemed curiously 
faked and unreal in most places, but not in Seattle, 
where people were fully conscious of their geo- 
graphic position. To my honest surprise I found 
on the Pacific coast that there were people who 
did not believe we should lend any more money or 
goods to England; I had always assumed that the 
opposition to the British loan was tactical, tem- 
peramental and temporary, created to give windy 
Congressmen a chance to make speeches, and 
that it had no serious meaning — that it was 
thoroughly understood on all sides how lonely and 
cold we should feel if we were the only great capi- 
talist country left in the world. But in California 
I learned that such was not the case; that many 
people actually would rather risk a collapse of the 

italist system (in which they otherwise firmly 

eve) than give any help at all to the British: 

one of the powerful elements in this complex 
cf prejudice and hatred was, clearly, India. 


The Concern Over India 


Now, of course, how much of this concern over 
India is true and how much is false it would be 
difficult to say. People who have treated Asiatics 
in general with all the humane generosity of a boa 
constrictor appear to be capable of the fiercest 
indignation against England over the Indian ques- 
tion, and it does not seem odd to them. Not only 
is consistency rare among men, but its absence 
is seldom even noticed. Thus I was narrowly 
questioned everywhere on the West Coast about 
the Indian question, sometimes in terms which 
seemed to hold me personally responsible for the 
failure of successive British governments to set 
India free. Any attempt to explain — not to con- 
done, but merely to explain — the tangle of cir- 
cumstances which led Great Britain into the pres- 
ent sorry mess in Indonesia produced resentment 
on the West Coast: in this, again, the sentiment 
was fiercely anti-imperialist. (Incidentally I may 
be permitted to observe that there has been one 
ype result of the Indonesia 





agedy : the word 
iy ' which Indonesian nationalists have 
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attempted to impose without the smallest success 
fer years, is now accepted throughout the world; 


. I doubt if we shall ever hear of the *N.E.I" or 


the Dutch East Indies again; and in 1941, on my 
last lecture tour before this one, whenever I used 
the word Indonesia I was invariably asked by 
somebody what it meant!) 

One should, perhaps, be grateful for any cur- 
rent of feeling or thought which tends to support 
the aspirations of the oppressed, and yet some of 
this West Coast anti-imperialism had a Hearstian, 
jingoesque twang which reminded me, all too 
keenly. of how mixed are the motives, how con- 
fused the thought, how dubious the purposes, of 
so many who now mount the high horse of exalted 
principle and charge off to moral conflict with 
England and with Russia. It was impossible not 
to be reminded at times of certain Southern towns 
where I had also lectured earlier this year and 
where, when university or clerical people could 
be found broad-minded enough to humor my 
curiosity, I was driven through the streets of the 
Negro quarters in which live the slaves of our 
own colonial culture — streets where the munici- 
pal paving, light and water supply almost always 
stopped. so that you could tell at once that you 
were entering the slave area by the abrupt frontier 
of citizenship's benefits. In the Southern states — 
which are also, by the way, anti-imperialist with 
regard to Asia — none of the requisites Mr. James 
^yrnes names for democratic régimes or demo- 
cratic elections can be said to exist : there is neither 
secret ballot nor two-party system, neither civic 
freedom nor impartial justice. To remind any 
audience of these facts 1s easy, but what is difficult 
is to make them connect up, in their own minds, 
the familiar and accepted horrors of our own 
society with those against which it is so gratifying 
to be indignant at a distance. 


Interest in China 


The West Coast, too, has a lively interest in 
China and every lecture audience shows it. During 
the period when Mr. Pat Hurley's very compre- 
hensive accusations were still echoing in the air 
I found audiences in Texas, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia — where I happened to be touring just 
then — keenly aware of them, Indeed it is true 
in all parts of the country that the news of the 
day, whatever it is, evokes and shapes the ques- 
tions these audiences ask, but I think Mr. Hurley's 
fireworks started more questions than most — 
chiefly, I suppose, because his attribution of dis- 
loyalty to such a large part of our State Depart- 
ment seemed incredible to sensible people. If I can 
judge by the form of the questions and by the 
comments which often accompanied them. (com- 
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ments which sometimes ran to considerable length ) 
most of my interlocutors in that part of the coun- 
try rejected Mr. Hurley's imputation of treachery 
among our diplomatic civil servants, and had their 
doubts about his enthusiastic support for Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Chungking régime; they did 
wonder, and nearly always asked, if our interven- 
tion in China meant that we should be obliged to 
support the Kuomintang dictatorship forever. 

The intervention in China was clearly unpopu- 
lar, General Marshall's mission clearly popular, 
and so far as one could tell, the main desire of 
most of these questioners, even in California, was 
to see China united and strong. I was asked once 
or twice (in California) if I thought China would 
grow so powerful as to be a "danger," and seemed 
to detect in this inquiry some faint echo of the old 
"yellow peril" farrago which has now so happily, 
even with Hearst, fallen into desuetude. The West 
Coast seemed to me to have a more clearly defined 
attitude towards the Chungking government than 
any other part of the country: it was on the whole 
a critical attitude, combined with considerable ex- 
pressed sympathy for the Chinese Communists, 
and this among the most prosperous and conserva- 
tive sort of company. I have long since grown 
accustomed to the fact that popular revolutions in 
remote countries seem, somehow, attractive and 
perhaps romantic to many persons in our own 
bourgeoisie, and it does not startle me to have a 
lady in ermine and diamonds express her admira- 
tion for Mao Tse-tung ; but to have this happen in 
California was a little beyond my expectation. 

I did not find it so in the rest of the country, 
where the discretions and half-truths of war time 
still cast a rosy glow over the Chungking régime 
and over the personalities of the Generalissimo 
and his beautiful consort. This consort, indeed, 
appears to have left such powerful impressions of 
heroic purity and nobility throughout the country 
that she is not mentioned, even now, in an ordi- 
nary tone of voice, but benefits by a sort of rever- 
ence which removes the whole subject from the 
realm of discussion. Still, with all this, I have 
found in every part of the country a growing con- 
sciousness of the Communist force in China and— 
at the least—a definite curiosity about it. It was 
rare during these five months. to get through an 
evening without at least one direct question about 
the Chinese Communists. Were they operating 
with Russian support ? What did they want ? Were 
they bent upon partition or union ? Queries of this 
order, which I had little authority to answer, came 
up on almost every occasion. I gathered that Gen- 
eral Marshall's efforts were regarded with more 
nearly unanimous approval than any other of our 


initiatives in foreign policy, and there was also to 
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be felt an- undercurrent of uneasiness lest, if he 
did not succeed in uniting the Chinese parties, a 
civil war in China might eventually bring us into 
conflict with the Russians. 


Independence for Every One — 


On the questions of Indonesia, Indo-China 
and the whole Indo-Chinese world, including 
Burma, Siam and Malaya, the temperamental bias 
of our whole people, if I can judge by these audi- 
ences, is straightforwardly in favor of independ- 
ence for every one. The interest is tepid, to be 
sure: the British treaty with Siam, for example, 
which gave Britain an imposing list of advantages 
and was negotiated while British troops were 
occupying the country, passed almost wholly un- 
noticed in this country, although the Russian at- 
tempt to do precisely the same thing in Persia 
aroused a storm. If it were not for the fact that 
the Indonesian nationalists actually fought, thus 
producing the bloodshed which compels the interest 
of our public, Indonesia, too, would have escaped 
notice. Little is printed or said about Indo-China, 
nothing, so far as I saw, about Burma, and yet 
the public seems well aware of the fact that there 
is a basic contradiction in our returning to nine- 
teenth-century colonial imperialism after this war 
for freedom. In all parts of the country the Ind 


nesian affair is taken as the prototype of imperi- 
alist action, and the questions upon it are some-- 


times extremely sharp, indicating considerable 
reality of feeling. To calm this feeling with the 
salutary poultice of self-criticism I have usually 
pointed out that the British troops went to Java 
upon our invitation, because we did not wish to 
do this unpleasant job ourselves; the reception is 
not good. Most cultivated Americans enjoy get- 
ting indignant about the doings of other nations, 
but feel rather dashed if it is brought home to 
them that we are also responsible. 

And of course there is a vague sentiment to 
the effect that we can as a people do no wrong. 


(With it 1s the concurrent illusion that we could 


not possibly have lost the war; neither Marshall 
nor any other authority has been able to shake 
this dream of invincibility out of the popular mind, 
and it almost seems that we shall have to lose a 
war some time before our population learns the 
truth). This applies to all of our action with regard 
to China and Russia, Manchuria, Japan and the 
Indo-Chinese world. 

Audiences as a rule are taken aback viii 
they are told that Russia's natural geographic 
right to the Dardanelles is the same as ours to the 
Panama Canal; the press and radio represent 
Russian claims in this respect. as old-fashioned 


“imperialism,” or as neo-Hitlerism, and'although 
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the press and radio have lost a great deal of their 
effectiveness in the months since V-J Day, they 
still have the advantage of presenting questions 
which, for the most part, are unfamiliar to Ameri- 
can adults of today. The age-long conflict between 
England anc Russia in Persia is also presented as 
something entirely new, Russia's behavior being 
cempletely unheard of, and when one mentions a 
few of the historic facts about that imbroglio many 
a listener gapes with surprise. In all these ques- 
tions involving a disagreement between the Amer- 
ican and Russian governments the organs of in- 
formation assume that Mr. James Byrnes must 
inevitably be right, and outside of New York 
extremely little effort is ever made by press or 
radio to explain what the Russian ideas are. This 
dees not meet the real wishes of the people, I 
believe, because I observe that they welcome almost 
avidly any explanation of Russian policy or action. 
It seems to me, upon this five months of observa- 
tion, that the Americans by and large want to 
understand what Russia is doing, and would sup- 
port almost any scheme which would bring us into 
a better relationship with the Soviet Union. 

No opportunity to understand is previded by 
our press in general, outside of a very few metro- 
politan centers: vilifications and abuse take the 
place of explanation. There are some important 
newspapers through the country which have car- 


anti-Soviet (and when this happens it is usually 
because of the police régime, the absence of lib- 
erty, rather than for reasons of international pol- 
icy) there are fifty who demonstrate a desire for 
better understanding between the Russians and 
curselves. It is going to be extremely difficult, in 
my opinion, to work this population up to the 
point which so many of our leaders and owners 
deeire, that of going to war. 

But again — and it must'be repeated because 
otherwise these notes may give a wrong impres- 
sion — let me say that no depths are stirred by 
any of these questions: the interest is tepid, is 
oerhaps less keen than the interest in sports or 
entertainment, and certainly does not appear to 
involve any real choices, and “live options," as 
William James would say. Americans in general 
recognize an obligation to take a mild, cultivated 
interest in the world at large, but the moment the 
war was won, any closer or more intimate concern 
vanished. In spite of determined and well-organ- 
ized efforts throughout the nation, those who wish 
to drive us into war with Russia have made no 
difference to this equanimity. Mr. Churchill's 
speech at Fulton, Missouri, had a worse reception 
through the West and Middle West than any 
proposal I can remember for a long time: the 
idea of an Anglo-American military alliance 
against Russia seems downright repulsive to most 


people, however favorably it may be regarded in 
Washington. In effect, of course, the alliance does 
exist, and our people do not know it; that is the 


Tied on an anti-Russian campaign of the utmost 


7 violence since the Japanese surrender, and yet I 
- do not find that their efforts have had much suc- 


cess. There is often bewilderment shown about 
Russian actions, especially since these are always 
reported im vacuo, without reason or antecedents, 
completely outside the normal chain of cause and 
effect; but any real hatred against the Russians 
or desire to go to war with them has, in spite of 
all these mighty efforts, not yet appeared. For one 
person who shows himself to be fundamentally 


disquieting reflection to which I was driven by 
their comments during the two weeks following 
Mr. Churchill's proposal. But whatever the future 
may hold, it is beyond question that during the 
winter and early spring of 1945-1946 the Ameri- 
can people felt very safe and only superficially 
interested in the woeful confusion which the war 
has brought to Asia as to Europe. 


R. BUNNAG, BANGKOK 
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QUESTIONS INDIANS ASK ME 


By PEARL S. BUCK 


an ever-increasing pile. They come from 

all over India, separate voices from village 
homes and schoolrooms and cities, from men and 
women, boys and girls, coming in through the 
crack of a door opened into America. 

I opened the crack myself a few months ago 
when I began writing a series of very simple every- 
day articles about our American life, to be pub- 
lished in such newspapers in India and elsewhere 
in Asia as might want them. Because I dislike 
monologues, I asked that questions to me be sent 
in return. So the swelling flood of letters began 
to come. 

These letters are so interesting that it would 
be selfish to keep them to myself. Moreover, they 
are written to me as an American, and so they 
ought to be shared. So I have sorted them out, 
and here are the questions which Indians put to 
us in order of the frequency in which they are 
asked. | 

*Due to long cherished inquisitiveness," a 
letter begins genially. The question most often 
asked is about our democracy. A chorus of voices 
coming from all over India cries out—‘‘Can Amer- 
ica wipe out the Negro problem? . . . Please let 
us know exactly what has been done to improve 
the lot of Negroes in your society. We are totally 
ignorant of them . . . Is it true that lynching is 
used as a form of punishment—only for Negroes? 
Are the Negroes prevented from entering or living 
in big hotels where the whites dwell? . . . I have 
not seen a single group of Negroes among the 
Americans that has been allowed to walk or talk 
or enjoy with the whites. Am I to understand 
that there still exists the distinctions of the past 
and full democracy has not yet come to your coun- 
try? Then democracy is not for the Black! This 
prejudice of the Americans is painful. . . Color 
prejudice is so deep in Americans here—how do 
you propose to solve it ?" 

For Indians, of course, this question of color 
prejudice is basic to world peace. They cannot 
understand a functioning democracy which con- 
tains such inequality. Nor can I explain it to them. 

The next question is of economics. “In a 
land of democracy, why strikes happen so often? 
Is there a class of people who are robbing others 
just as in India?" a voice from Bengal asks. 

Other voices chime with his. “What is the relation 


‘| ae LETTERS are before me on my desk in 


between rich and poor in your county? Is there 
any difference between the rich and the aristocrat? 
. . . Do ever millions die upon the public roads 
of America as they do here? Does anybody com- 
mit suicide for want of food and clothing? . 
May I hope that in America none dies without 
food and clothing? . . . There are thousands of 
beggars roaming in the streets here—is it preva- 
lent in your country? If not, who looks after the 
maimed, the weak and the helpless? . . . Seeing 
the luxury of the young American soldiers and 
nurses I can't think your people are poor. They 
are very extravagant and fond of gambling . . . 
What is the status of servants in your society? 
Are they treated so shabbily as we are in India r 
“Our rich people do nothing. They have motor 

cars and they drive them and we go along the 
street with a sort of fear if we shall be run over 
by them. They only sleep and make merry. Does 
every rich American also do so? Does he only en- 
joy what a poor American brother produces? . . a 

Throughout many of the letters there runs 
something very near to deep and unforgiving 
anger about the apathy of Americans toward free- 
dom for Indians — natural, perhaps, when every 
Indian feels that we owe our independence partly 
and perhaps much, to India. At the very time 
when we were struggling for our independence 
England had discovered the riches of India, and 
chose to possess that vast and ancient continent 
rather than a handful of colonies in a wilderness. 
“Had England not found us,” Indians declare, 
“your struggle might have been lost.” 

So today faces in India turn toward America 
and voices make their accusation and demand: 

“Why do your people not know India? ... 
Many of you do not even know the name of India, 
but do those who have heard our name not care 
that we are dependents, and that our lords are 
your friends, the British? Oh my India! Poor 
India! What's about you? . .. How can America 
ignore us? Will not the greatest American nation 
act according to some specific plan on world cul- 
ture? .. . Why the big guns of the American 
government are so silent about the question of 
India’s freedom when they are rightly aware of 
India’s question? . . . Here in India all educated 
people know about America and forty to seventy 
per cent of our illiterates know the name of Amer- 
ica and something about the country. Also, even 
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the tiny local newspapers here publish some news 
about America frequently. Why are you ignorant 
of us so much? . . . Is Mr. not a people's 
man? If so, how can you account for his base and 
cowardly manner of flattering British imperial- 
ism?... May I ask you why in UNO the U. S. A. 
representatives are not frank, bold and honest to 
support the right cause of the Indonesians which 
every human being of feeling and sense must sup- 
port? . . . Do the Americans really not want 
to know about India or are they just ignorant? . . . 
Are the American people conscious about the 
British action in Indonesia as we are?" 

The place of religion in our American life 
rouses interest among Indians, it seems. I find 
- these questions put to me, although I confess it 
is by obviously the older people. “Does the system 
of present day education in America take the 
average American nearer to God, or is it godless? 
.. . What is the place of Hinduism in America 
today? . . . What is the general religious con- 
ception of the American people?" “What is the 
average American’s attitude toward his God and 
his religion, and what, too, his feeling about art 
and music? Does the music of the common Ameri- 
can talkie represent the kind most enjoyed by 
him? And is the average American honest for a 
policy, or honesty's own sake? . .. 

"Is the normal life in America commercial or 
cultural? . . . Can you tell me what is the re- 
ligious sentiment in America and if an average 
American sahib thinks it is his divine mission 
to convert alien peoples? . . . What is the place 
of religion in the daily life of an American?" 

The letters from the young I find are concerned 
first with education and second with the problem 
of economics in their own lives. One letter is so 
touching in its youth and despair that I must 
quote it at length: 

^I am an Indian brother of you — a young 
Indian brother of seventeen only. I do not know 
English well. Will you listen affectionately and 
with a mood of sympathy to my talks that come 
from the depth of my heart—from the deepest part 
of an Indian heart? You live in a solitary nook 
of an American village. You have compared 
American villages with those of China and India. 
But do you know what lies in Indian villages 
fully? Even most of the Indian leaders do not do 
so, perhaps. Oh what a luck in life have our vil- 
lagers. What a dreadful life they live! They live 
a life of daily drudgery humiliation and pain. 
Indian villages have lost their beauty, their charm, 
their wealth. I tell you I cannot remember to have 
seen any acre of land green with crops. Our peas- 
ants use the same implements when Asoka reigned 
in India thousands of years ago. Science has 
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brought no change to them. They are poor very 
poor beyond imagination. They who are rich in 
our country never look after them. Our peasants 
have been depressed by the rich for years and 
years together. So whatever we shall do, we shall 
have to do standing on that poverty. 

"How are your students in your country? I 
wish very much to learn. I have a craving for 
education. I would shine in the future, but I see 
I have no chance, no scope. The landscape that 
lies before me is a dull waste. I know what the 
reason is. We must throw off empire into the 
ocean. And we must not forgive, either, those 
rich of India by whom we are oppressed. Ah, 
India is like a volcano before eruption. And this 
eruption will not only destroy the empire, alas. 
You see there is no non-violence in me." 

A school teacher asks: “What is the training 
imparted to the young kids in your country? 
Please tell me how your country provides an 
education which picks the right man for the right 
job." A voice from Chittagong asks, “Please tell 
me about your education system. I asked the 
Americans here but they say left their country 
two years ago and don't know." Others ask: “How 
many American children go to school? and how 
many years each? ... I am a student and have a 
spirit of curiosity. Allow me a peep into American 
life and tell me your country's educational system.” 

Many of the letters have a caustic tone toward 
our American armed forces in India. “What kind 
of men are the Americans and what was their 
social position whom we so unfortunately met 
during the war?" an austere voice inquires. 

There are others. “Not cne per cent, alas, of 
your soldiers do not drink wine. If there are 
some goodhearted Americans, as you say, why 
couldn't I come across some of them living in 
India? I have been working in American war 
office for two years and have come across a couple 
of thousand soldiers, I never come across an 
American, soldier or officer, who is not first a 
politician, and never a man of personality or 
straightforward or a brave soldier with moral 
courage. I have found in them the things insin- 
ceritv, partiality in case of man or woman, less 
intelligence, less education. They associate and 
appreciate only with wine and women. They for- 
get the whole world. Aren't there better Yanks 
in the USA? Aren't your people better educated? 
The things we always see with them are some 
cartoon papers full of rubbish pictures and some 
low natured articles and some detective novels. 
Do they read anything else in America? And how 
could the Yanks here know anything about India? 
How many of them had the intelligence to mix 
with Indians? Whom they mixed with were 
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Anglo-Indian girls . . . But please don't take my 
letter otherwise. I ask for information and satis- 
faction only . . . Your people here had no moral 
at all. We Indian people are ashamed of them 
during the broad daylight in the streets or any- 
where. They don't hesitate to perform anything 
with a young lady in an open taxi before the 
public .. Many of your Yanks don't even know 
the date of their independence. I asked one of them 
one day the significance of the American flag. 
He replied boldly and shamelessly, 'I don't know 
what the stars and stripes mean or the colors, but 
I'm sure ours is the best flag’... 

“You may know that once my people had high 
regard for Americans, but now to most of us this 
regard is eclipsed. Americans go along with the 
British sahibs as our rulers and who cannot rise 
above the level of looking over us as the ruled 
natives, no matter how big the person may be. A 
few Americans are different. But why so few? 
We the general people of India would like to be 
friends with the people where President Lincoln 
was born, but which way? ... Are not the Ameri- 
can youths girl hunters as we find them to be here 
while roaming in pairs?" 

After a good deal of such bludgeoning, it is a 
relief to come upon two unique letters. One says, 
"[n spite of the misbehavior of some American 
soldiers, Americans as a whole enjoy more con- 
fidence and good will here than people of many 
other countries." The other says: "Among the 
men and officers of the American army in India 
_ we have met some whose behavior has been ex- 
emplary and who have shown intelligent and 
sympathetic interest in our problems and an appre- 
ciation of India's cultural greatness." 

There is a great deal of curiosity about our 
home life, about the relationships of the sexes, 
all of which amounts to a desire to know what 
sort of people we really are. 

"Why does America have more divorces than 
any other country? . . . How far does intimacy 
with other men prevail among married women? 
.. . What is the American attitude toward the 
remarriage of widows? ... Please give me an idea 
of what an average American considers fairly 
simple comfort . .. Do Americans feel any grudge 
in paying taxes to a government which is their 
own? And when can they be sure that the raised 
amount is spent for their benefit? . . . Do your 
womenfolk work and earn their living as menfolk 
do?... What is the true state of affairs about 
the well known corruption in American cities and 
towns among young boys and girls? . . . Do you 
have the joint family system as we do, and do 
your young people live with the old ones? . 

We got the news through our own representative 
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that aristocrats were allowed to kill the Pro- 
Negro Bill in the United States Senate . . . How 
many political parties are there in your country 
and how do the big guns demand a following 
among the masses and win seats when the people 
have to work hard for their maintenance? What 
sort of democracy is that? . . . In your country 
what esteem is given to chastity? Whether kiss- 
ing between young men and young girls is an 
offense? . . . Is there any caste system or dowry 
system in marriage? ... What do the Americans 
think about India, if they think of us at all? Is 
India for them a land of mystery and eternal 
charm and fathomless beauty? Or do they think 
of it as a terribly hot country full of wild beasts 
and uncivilized people who constantly quarre! 
among themselves? . . . Have you people any 
sympathy for us, the dependent Indians? ... There 
is one point about the Americans which has always 
puzzled me greatly. I believe that the Americans 
do not like colonialism. But I wonder how is it . 
that in spite of this feeling the American press 
refrains from making any remarks when it finds 
the principles for which the nation stands—the 
principles of democracy—being terribly violated 
in the countries under foreign subjugation and 
three fourths of humanity being underfed, ill 
housed and uneducated and absolutely at the mercy 
of nature? When asked about it, the editors say 
that the American public is not interested in news 
of the colonial countries. But Verdict on India 
and Mother India were made to sell in great quan- 
tities in America. The public obviously read them. 
Why is it that Americans only want one side of 
the picture? And if they are against colonialism, 
why are they without sympathy for the colonial 
peoples? If the press can be called as it sometimes 
is ‘the people’s parliament,’ what makes this ‘peo- 
ple’s parliament’ dumb about India? . .. What is 
the political status of American women? Can a 
woman be candidate for President?" 

And so the voices speak. I will let them fall 
into silence with this picture of a simple Indian 
home, in a little town. It is written at the end of 
day by a father of a family. He has had his supper 
and read the newspaper, which does not reach 
him until six o'clock. Seeing my article in the 
paper, he is moved to write: 

"Before me my small children are playing, or 
rather, truly, disturbing their mother who is busy 
now performing her daily duty of bowing before 
our family gods, and lighting pradips and dhup 
inside every room of my little home . . . As for 
me, the interchange of ideas and real knowledge 
about the great country America is very much in 
my mind and in the minds of all young men of 
my country, India . . ." 
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What Gl's Learned in India 


By NORMAN KIELL 


HILE SERVING IN INDIA I was prompted 
W^» a growing concern for the mutual 
ignorance that exists between Indians and 
Americans, to embark upon an inquiry of how 
American personnel there felt about India and 
how much they had absorbed of the country. 
l A few months after I had arrived in the coun- 
try, it became evident to me that Americans sta- 
tioned there were almost unanimously indifferent 
to India and her problems. 

It was also true that Indians rarely went out 
of their way to develop American friendships. Not 
unless the soldier sought such contact and pursued 
it, did understanding jell. Indian hospitality sel- 
dom found its way to Americans for a variety of 
reasons, of course. Now 250,000 Americans 
are carrying home a tale of a sordid, illiterate, 
depressed country without having the opportunity 
to tell a different story. Each of these men has at 
least ten friends to whom he is going to relate, 
if he hasn't already done so, a dreadful story of 
India. Thus, two and a half million Americans 
are going to have or already have, a vastly dis- 
torted picture of India, given them by “authorita- 
tive" eye-witnesses, whose words and opinions 
their equally impressionable friends and relatives 
have no reason to doubt. 

One of the questions I asked was. “Have you 
met any Indians other than those with whom you 
worked?" Americans generally met only four 


types of Indians: the coolies, the merchants, the 


Anglo-Indian stenographers and the beggars. It is 
significant to note that nearly two thirds of the 
Americans had never met any Indians socially. 

For this poll, I interviewed 100 men and 
women at random, out of a possible 15,000 who 
were waiting for ships to take them back to their 
homes. These interviews occurred between Febru- 
ary 14 and 24 — in other words, from a few days 
to two weeks after the riots occurred in Calcutta. 
Unfortunately, at the height of the mob violence. 
a truck convoy carrying 3,000 homeward-bound 
American troops to the S. S. Marine Angel was 
attacked and stoned by irresponsible elements of 
the Indian community. Several GI's were wound- 
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ed, one seriously enough to be taken to the hospi- 
tal. The reaction of the soldiers was immediate and 
ominous. Feelings ran dangerously high. The 
GI's could not understand why Americans should 
be attacked. 

Thus many interviewees answered "No" when 
I asked them if India should have her freedom, 
because they insisted there were no responsible 
leadership and the only law would be mob law. 

Of the 100 people interviewed, 87 were en- 
listed men of all ranks, 9 were officers, and 4 were 
Red Cross women. The group included 9 Negroes, 
] Mexican-American, 1 Japanese-American. All 
branches of the service were interviewed, from 
infantry to cavalry, but the Air Force largely 
predominated. 

The typical man of this poll is, then, a buck 
sergeant, a member of the AAF, had a fairly re- 
sponsible job in civilian life and has completed his 
high school education. He is about 28 years old, 
has had approximately a year and a half in India. 
With this background in mind, let us see what 
he thinks and how he feels and what he knows 
about India. . 


QUESTION I 


The language most commonly spoken is Hin- 
dustani. Yet when our typical buck sergeant, who 
had been in India for eighteen months, was asked, 
"About how many words of Hindustani do you 
speak ?" he was only able to reply, “A dozen, more 
or less.” 

The language barrier was so great that it 
never was overcome. Even if a foreigner wanted 
to study Hindustani seriously, he would be handi- 
capped by the lack of an adequate textbook. 


QuEsTION II 


How Do You TELL THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
A HINDU AND A MOHAMMEDAN ? 


By the hair 59 
By dress 19 
By headdress 13 
By food 13 
By manner of address 5 
By amulets 6 
By religious manifestations 6 
By racial differences 6 
Don’t know 27 
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Do You BELIEVE THAT INDIA SHOULD HAVE 


Yes 
No 


Question III 


Her FREEDOM? 


Eventually, not now 
Don’t know 
Undecided 

Don’t care 


“Ves” 


wo’ 


comments : 


Natural right of every nation to be free... 
While England has control, there will 
always be trouble . . . India will never 
be content unless it is free. They must 
work for themselves . . . The argument 
that India isn't ready is foolish. Every 
country goes through such a period. Brit- 
ain has never shown the ability to govern 
the Indians properly . . . I don't like to 
see India pushed around the way the 
British are doing. There are enough smart 
Indians to run the country... The British 
have no right to be in India . . . India 
should be allowed to govern her own 
destiny but she should remain within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, like 
Australia or Canada . . . Nobody should 
live like the Indians do . .. With freedom, 
the Indians would be more ambitious and 
do things for themselves . . . 


comments : 


India would not know what to do with 
freedom . . . The political leaders have 
no control over the mobs. India is not fit 
to rule . . . Indians are not educated 
enough to maintain a government . . . 
Better off under British rule . . . Not 
dependable .. . India does not want free- 
dom ... The Indians need some one to 
run them... Too much religious strife... 


"Eventually, not now" comments: 


Must rid herself first of the caste system 
. .. India should be put on a probationary 
period, like the Philippines .. . Too much 
internal dissension . . . They lack unity. 
If they had freedom now, the unrest would 
be greater than ever ... Too much sec- 
tionalism ... Needs more education .. . 
Right now, they’d run wild. Not ready 
for it. 


"Undecided" comments: 


Before I came to India, I’d say yes. Now 
I don’t know ... Yes, in order to get 
rid of the British; no, because they can't 
band together. 


QuzsTION IV 


Do You THINK THE HINDUS AND MUSLIMS 


Yes 
No 


CAN WorK TOGETHER AMICABLY? 
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49 
35 


Don’t know 


“Ves” 


“No” 


comments: 


16 


In time, yes. Under the present leadership, | 


no. Gandhi and Jinnah are too extreme in 
their demands . . . With right leadership, 
yes... After a period of turmoil ... I 
foresee a period of civil strife necessary 
to make possible a national movement... 
It will take time. Like our Civil War, I 
believe there will be civil war in India 
... The U. S. did it... They do now. 
“Problems” are largely theoretical . . . 
My coolies worked together . . . Yes, if 
they were free of England (Opinion of 4) 
. .. Yes. I have seen it in Calcutta. The 
British are the troublemakers . . . If they 
do away with the caste system . . . There 
must be a way, if they tried . . . They 
joined forces in the February riots. lí 
it's for a common cause, they will work 
together... 


comments: 


Too-many castes . . . They could, but I 
don't think they will . . . Religious differ- 
ences are too dominant . . . They say 
themselves they want to be divided . . . 
Jinnah says no; and Indians will follow 
the leaders because they have no initiative 
... They are at each other's throats. They 
hate each other more than they do the 
British . . . The intellectuals can; the 
average Indian cannot . . . Each wants 
more than the other will give . . . Each 
religious group is out to do the other... 
Too fanatical; they do not trust one 
another . . . Not from what I’ve read in 
the newspapers . .. Too much communal 
conflict, as evidenced in religious pro- 
cessions of either faiths being attacked... 


QUESTION V 


Wuat Do You FEEL Is INDIA’S GREATEST 


PROBLEM ? 


Lack of education 
Religious differences 


Caste 


system 


National disunity 


Overpopulation 


Poverty 


Independence 
Famine 


Miscellaneous 
Don't know 


Comments : 


Mass education needed so that the people 
can run the country instead of being led 
by a few religious leaders . . . Lack of 
cooperation among themselves . . . Emo- 
tional immaturity. They react very child- 
ishly to all problems . . . A lethargy of 
national spirit due to years of oppression 
plus lack of educational system plus serí- 
dom rule under the yoke of British and 
Raja states. 


25 
21 
10 
10 
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E Question VI 


Can You NAME Five oF INp:A's LEADING 
é POLITICAL FIGURES? 


4 were able to name more than 5; 5 were able 
to name 5; 8 were able to name 4; 18 were able 
to name: 3; 24 were able to name 2; 29 were able 
to name 1; 12 were unable to name any. - 


This is the number of votes the leaders ‘polled: 


Gandhi DM ett tay 4 88 
Nehru ae te^ iM 42 
Sarat Chandra Bose: e S 29 
Jinnah M 24 
Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit 7 
Lord Wavell ° | 7 
Maulana Azad | 5 
Comments : 


Is Nehru leader of the Muslims? 

Azad is a Hindu officer, one of Bose's 
(Subhas) lieutenants. 

I think theres a man by the name of 
Jinnah. , 

That woman who made a trip to the U. S., 
whatever her name is . There's a 
woman who went to the ‘States for a 
loan. 

Lots of names I can't pronounce. 

Is there a person, N-e-h-r-u? 

Wavell—He’s British, I believe, appoint- 
ed by the King of England. 


Question VII 


Do You Fret THAT You Have Hap AMPLE 
OPPORTUNITY TO FAMILIARIZE YOURSELF FAIRLY 
WITH INDIAN PROBLEMS? 


Yes á 23 
Yes, but I did not take advantage of it 12 
.No 65 
Comments : 


As much as I wanted . . . I’ve discussed 
them with representatives of all religions 
who worked under me... It did not take 
long _.. Yes, but I had no interest at 
all in them... Yes, I supervised 55 coolies 
. I didn't try .. . No opportunity for 
access to literature . . . I've not been able 
to associate enough with Indians... Just ' 
the coolies . . . I’ve stayed away from 
them entirely . . . Army personnel do not 
have the opportunity to meet Indians or 
establish close relations with them . . . 
No, because of army restrictions . . . 
Nobody in the army can unless he's in- 


quisitive enough to look for it . . . We 
were in India for a different purpose. We 
met only the lower classes . . . Army 


life is not conducive to learning a true 
picture of India . .. The language barrier 
was too great . . . There's so much to 
India; I've just seen Calcutta . . . I have 
not talked with the farmers... Too much 
control by the British... All I knew is 

-© from reading biased English newspapers 
. . Didn't have the chance to visit with 
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Indians and get information . . . None of 
my business . . . Can't learn from the 
people; they don't know; they are con- 
cerned primarily with getting. enough to` 

eat and clothe themséives . 


. 


Question VIII 


Have You Met Any INpbIANS SOCIALLY — 


OTHER THAN THOSE WITH WHOM You WORKED 


AND OTHER THAN MERCHANTS? 


Yes re 
No | 62 


QUESTION IX 


Ir Inma WERE TO GET HER FREEDOM, Wnuo Do 
You THINK SHOULD GUIDE HER DESTINY? 


A representative government, similar to the 
U.S. 36 


Comments: 


A party system, based on political reasons, 
not religious faiths . . . A coalition group 
of representative individuals . . . Nehru 
should.be the first president . . . Repre- 
sentatives from each class of peoples . . . 
Free elections . . . Democratic govern- 
ment, naturally .. . People of different re- 
ligious faiths should have fair repre 
tion . 


Mahatma Gandhi 2 
The Muslims 1 
The Hindus 2 
The United Nations 4 
Jawaharlal Nehru 2 
Sarat Chandra Bose | l 
Pakistan 2 
Pakistan led by Jinnah and Hindustan led 
by Gandhi. 
Dominion Status 1 
- The United States 2 
A Socialist Government 2 
A King or a President 1 
The Indians themselves have to decide that 3 
England should continue to guide her 2 
Anglo-Indians 1 
Don't care 1 
Don't know 36 
QUESTION X 
Do You APPROVE GENERALLY OF BRITISH 
RULE IN INDIA? 
Yes | | 24 
Yes and no | TÉ 
No 66 


(Continued on page 240) 
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Mahatma Gandhi, who stands for a United India 





à P. C. Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of ' 
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Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, "The Frontier Gandhi," supports the Congress Party 


': Mohamed. Ali Jinnah, uncompromising in hi 
demands for. an independent Muslim state 
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VERDICT AT THE POLLS 


By ANUP SINGH 


HE ELECTIONS IN INDIA have come and gone, 
IF the battle of the ballot-box is over. What 
.* was the central issue in the elections? What 
is the verdict of the voters? And who are these 
voters? In terms of India's internal set-up, India 
vis-vis Britain, and the shape of things to come, 
what is the meaning of these 1946 elections? 

The full meaning of the issues involved and of 
the sentiments of the voters can be grasped only 
against the long background of political events in 
India, stretching back through the British domi- 
nation to the rise of nationalism and the alternate 
concessions and repressions in India. But the im- 
mediate issues involved can be easily appraised 
against the panorama of events that has unfolded 
since 1937, when the last national elections were 
held. 

Then the Indian National Congress swept the 
polis, capturing eight out of the eleven provinces 
in British India. Pakistan was not then the credo 
oi the Muslim Lezgue, which suffered heavy de- 
feats, not only at the hands of Congress, but also 
by non-League Muslims. Congress ministries func- 
tioned till 1939, when en masse they resigned as 
a protest against Britain’s dragging India into war 
without reference to India's representatives and 
without assurances of India's political future. Then 
came the ill-fated Cripps proposals, rejected by all 
the political parties; Gandhi's Quit India move- 
ment; imprisonment of the Congress leaders; the 
reign of terror that followed their arrests; the 
famine; the end of the war, and the release of 
political prisoners. Then the Wavell Plan for an 
interim provisional government representative of 
major parties, the Simla Conference, where Con- 
gress agreed to parity of seats on the Viceroy's 
Executive Council between itself and the Muslim 
League, provided Congress could designate at 
least one Nationalist Muslim to the Council. The 
plan was dashed to pieces because Jinnah insisted 
upon the recognition of the League as sole spokes- 
man for India’s ninety million Muslims. The 
deadlock was complete. 

The interest now shifted to the overdue elec- 
tions that but for the war would have taken place 
in 1942. These elections became of paramount 


Anur SrwcGH, editor of Voice of India and special lecturer 
at the American and Catholic Universities of Washington, 
D. C., is well known to our readers. 
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interest not only because they were to test the 
validity of Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan, but 
equally because they were to be followed by a 
Constituent Assembly to frame the future con- 
stitution of India — the members of this body to 
be drawn from the newly elected legislative as- 
semblies. 

Pakistan means an independent Muslim State 
comprising those provinces where the Muslims 
are in a majority: Northwest Frontier Province, 
Sindh, Baluchistan, Punjab on the north, and 
Bengal and Assam on the east. The demand for 
Pakistan is the inevitable culmination of the origi- 
nal British device of splitting the electorate into 
sectional and religious groups. Indians vote as 
Hindus for Hindu candidates and Muslims for 
Muslim candidates — not as Indians for different 
political or economic programs. The plan has 
tendéd to obscure the. interests that unite them 
and magnify the issues that divide them. It is a 
natural step from separate votes to separate States 
for Hindus and Muslims, 

In 1940 the Muslim League went on record for 
Pakistan in the name of self-determination. Of 
late, Mr. Jinnah has expounded the theory of two 
nations — Hindus and Muslims, irreconcilable and 
incompatible. The critics of the scheme, both Hin- 
dus and Muslims, have forcefully argued that 
Pakistan is neither feasible nor desirable, even 
from the Muslim point of view, and that the two- 
nation theory is only a figment of Jinnah's imagi- 
nation and will not stand any rational scrutiny. 
In vain did Gandhi try for a period of twenty days 
to dissuade Jinnah from vivisecting India, and 
finally he even agreed to concede Pakistan if that 
should turn out to be the will of the Muslim 
masses, expressed under universal suffrage in a 
plebiscite—a proposition which the Congress ac- 
cepted. But to no avail. Jinnah continued to harp 
on the utter incompatibility of the two communities, 
revived among his listeners memories of their 
great historic past, contrasting it with their present 
minority status, stirred up fears of persecutions at 
the hands of a Hindu majority, and conjured up 
visions of a glorious future obtainable only in Pa- 
kistan. 

While the Congress leaders were in jail during 
the war, Jinnah had the field largely to himself 
to preach his gospel unchallenged and ,uncon- 
tradicted. When the elections came, the time for 
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any rational appraisal of its merits or demerits had 
past. Passions were at high pitch, opinions were 
crystalized, lines drawn. 

The Congress issued an election manifesto based 
upon the independence and unity of India, full pro- 
tection for minorities and the social and economic 
uplift of the submerged masses. Jinnah's League 
discreetly avoided issuing any election manifesto, 
but depended on the purely emotional appeal of 
the battle cries “Islam is in danger," and “Pakistan 
or death." In this surcharged atmosphere the 
voters went to the polls. 

Though multitudes thronged the meetings and 
were swayed by campaign oratory, only a fraction 
of them could register their votes under the ex- 
isting constitution — about two per cent for the 
Central Legislative Assembly, and approximately 
thirteen per cent for the Provincial Assemblies, 
eligible under the limitations of educational or 
high property-owning qualifications. They voted 
not only as Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or Christian. but 
also for seats reserved for women, for business 
and other interests. And of course there were the 
government nominees for the Central Assembly, 
and the Europeans in some provinces. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, out of a 
total of 102 elected seats, Congress has captured 
all the 59 reserved for Hindus, polling 91 per cent 
of the entire Hindu votes, and the League has 
captured all 30 Muslim seats, polling 86 per cent 
of the entire Muslim votes. The remaining votes 
went to other interests. All other small parties 
have been completely eliminated, leaving Congress 
and League pitted against each other. At the cen- 
ter, therefore, Tinnah's claim to Pakistan has been 
vindicated as far as the sentiments of the two per 
cent eligible Muslims are concerned. 


The Provinces Designafed for Pakistan 


Northwest Frontier: In this province, with a 
population 91.79 per cent Muslim — stalwart 
Pathans — Congress has carried 30 out of a total 
of 50 seats in the Provincial Assembly ; the League 
17; Nationalist Muslims 2; Sikhs 1. The new 
Congress ministry has been formed by Dr. Khan 
Sahib, the younger brother of the famous “Fron- 
tier Gandhi." In this “Muslim Homeland" Paki- 
stan has received a deadly blow. | 

Sindh: Here in a province overwhelmingly 
Muslim, out of a total of 60 seats the League has 
won 27 ; Congress 22; Nationalist and Syed Mus- 
lims 8; and Europeans 3. The League gained one 
seat over the previous election and Congress 14. 
Though the League now is the largest single 
group, with majority over the others, who have 
formed the Sindh Coalition Party, the majority 
is too small to sustain a stable ministry. - The 
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League refused the Congress offer to set up a 
coalition ministry, and its own is having a pre- 
carious existence. The majority in Sindh has voted 
for Pakistan, but in a predominantly Muglim 
state, a verdict in its favor by such a small ma- 
jority is hardly impressive. 7 

Punjab: This province has been referred to 
as the “sword arm of India,” and Jinnah had 
looked upon it as the citadel of Pakistan. Out of 
a total of 175 seats, the League secured 75; Con- 
gress 51; Sikhs 22; Unionist Muslims 20; and 
Independents 7, thus giving the League a majority 
over every other group but not a clear majority 
to form the government. The other groups have 
banded together and set up a coalition govern- 
ment. The League has gained considerable 
strength of late in Punjab, but it has failed to carry 
sufficient Muslims to make Pakistan easier. To 
complicate the Punjab situation further, the 
Sikhs’ militant and homogeneous minority of six 
millions that once ruled Punjab has raised the 
cry of "Sikhistan," an independent Sikh State 
within Punjab. 

Assam: This province has a majority Hindu 
population, but for reasons of his own, Jinnah 
includes it in Pakistan. From a total of 108 seats, 
Congress won 58; the League 31; Jammiat-ul- 
ulema (Muslim) 3; Independents 7; Europeans 9. 
The province is under a Congress ministry. 

Bengal: At best, the League will have a bare 
majority in this province. It is obvious from the 
elections that the League has failed to carry a 
substantial majority of Muslims for its Pakistan 
scheme. ' 

In the other provinces, Bombay, Madras, Unit- 
ed Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. 
the Congress ministries have clear overwhelming 
majorities. 


The Verdict on Pakistan 


What is the verdict of the Muslim voters on 
Pakistan? The elections have revealed the fact 
that Pakistan had a greater appeal to the two per 
cent voters for the Central Legislative Assembly, 
(those with the high property qualifications) than 
it had for the thirteen per cent in lower economic 
brackets who voted for the Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies. What the remaining eighty-seven per 


cent of the Muslims think of Pakistan has not — 


been ascertained, but to judge from the League’s 


' recent returns, it is reasonable to assume that 


Pakistan will hardly find strong support among 
them. 

The elections have also established the fact 
that the Muslim League is by far the strongest 


single organization among the Muslims. Even dis- 


counting the allegations that the League resorted 
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to high-handed tactics of intimidating both the 
epposition candidates and the voters, and that it 
relied on a whispering and slanderous campaign 
against Congress, there is little doubt that the 
slogan of Pakistan has captured the imagination 
cf a large number of the Muslims. The League 
has vindicated its claim to speak for the majority 
ef Muslims in Sindh, Punjab and Bengal, but 
certainly not in Assam, and has been badly beaten 
in the Northwest Frontier Province. 

Jinnah’s claim that he speaks for the over- 
whelming mass of Muslims has been repudiated 
at the polls in the provincial elections. It is also 
significant that in the general or mixed con- 
stituencies in which both Hindus and Muslims 
voted, Congress carried the votes. In view of the 
fact that right in the heart of the contemplated 
Pakistan area. Congress or coalition ministries 
have been set up, the realization of the Pakistan 
of Jinnah’s dream has been made hazardous if 
not impossible. 

What of the Congress? It is estabiished beyond 
any question that today, as it has long been, 
Congress is the largest and the strongest single 
political organization and that it commands not 
only the loyalties of its many Muslim members 
but also the sympathies of the vast number of 
other Muslims in its desire for a free and united 
India. The Congress victories are all the more 
impressive when we consider that the government 
spared no efforts before and particularly since the 
war to discredit and destroy Congress; that Con- 
gress had so little time to organize its campaign 
between the time of the release of its leaders and 
the elections. The official bureaucrats helped the 
candidates who opposed the Congress in a variety 
of ingenious ways. But Congress has triumphed, 
because in the eyes of the Indians it has stood for 
a high cause, has a record of unstinted service 
and sacrifice and has never once deviated from 
its central goal — the freedom of India. And 
finally because it alone mirrors the hopes and 
aspirations of the vast majority of the Indians. 

_ The election returns do not seem to have dis- 
couraged Jinnah or damped his zeal for Pakistan. 
After the central elections the Muslim League 
celebrated “victory day" all over India, and since 
then Jinnah has become steadily more intransigent. 
He long ago closed the door against compromise 
on Pakistan by negotiation. Today the deadlock 
between Congress and the League is complete. 

The stand of the Congress on Pakistan remains 
what its working committee stated last September. 
Congress “cannot think in terms of compelling 
people in any territorial unit to remain in an 
Indian Union against their declared and estab- 
lished will,” but, while recognizing this principle, 
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every effort should be made to create conditions 
which help the different units in developing a 
common and cooperative national life. Acceptance 
of the principle inevitably involves that no changes 
should be made which result in fresh problems 
being created and compulsion being exercised on 
other substantial groups within that area. Each 
territorial unit should have the fullest possible 
autonomy within the Union consistent with a 
strong national state. 


The British Mission 


Meanwhile, the British Cabinet Mission has 
reached India. What are the prospects? India can 
have her freedom, declared Prime Minister Attlee 
on March 15. India will decide, he hoped, to stay 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, but 
if she chooses complete independence, “she has 
the right to do so." Obviously to dispel possible 
doubts that Britain might exploit the internal 
differences in India to perpetuate her imperial 
hold, the Premier added that minorities “cannot 
be allowed to place their veto on the advance of 
a majority,’ because “whatever divisions there 
may be, there is an underlying demand for freedom 
among all the Indian people." And he assured his 
listeners that Britain was not going to hold out 
anything to her advantage that would be to the 
disadvantage of India. His colleagues, according 
to Mr. Attlee, would use their utmost endeavors to 
help India obtain freedom, "as speedily and fully 
as possible." 

Attlee's reference to the veto of the minorities 
on the advance of a majority immediately aroused 
Jinnah’s wrath. He promptly issued the ominous 
warning that if the negotiations are on the basis 
of who can shed more blood and who can appease 
the British more, the Muslims can and will play 
a part if driven to desperation that will bring 
about a real civil war. And lest there be undue 
optimism that Jinnah’s threat will frighten the 
antagonists of Pakistan into an easy acquiescence, 
or that Britain’s willingness to concede Pakistan 
will settle the issue, Mr. Patel, one of the most 
influential men in the Congress inner circles, let 
it be krtown that “Pakistan is not in the hands of 
the British government. If Pakistan is to be 
achieved, Hindus and Muslims will have to fight. 
There will be civil war." And Pandit Nehru, that 
valiant champion of India's freedom and unity, 
remarked that expressions of good will, even if 
couched in friendly terms, do not take one very 
far. He reminded his followers that while they 
should win elections, they should hold themselves 
in readiness for important trials that may follow. 

The negotiations are under way in India now. 
The Cabinet Members are presumed to have gone 
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to India with no preconceived ideas. In India, 
however, there seems to be an undercurrent of 
feeling that Britain is disposed to the setting up 
of an interim coalition government, representative 
of all parties, and might even by-pass Jinnah, if 
necessary, provided she could secure the whole- 
hearted cooperation of other Muslim elements. A 
Constituent Assembly will then be convened to 
frame a suitable constitution for India and to 
negotiate treaties with Britain. | 

As matters stand now, the demand for Pakis- 
tan can neither be ignored nor arbitrarily enforced. 
It would be easier to consider the plan sympa- 
thetically if it solved the minority problem. But, 
according to Jinnah himself, it would not. Jinnah’s 
answer to Edward Thompson, an English author, 
bears this out. Said Thompson, “Two nations, 
Mr. Jinnah, confronting each other in every prov- 
ince? every town? every village? That is a very 
terrible solution.” “It is a terrible solution, but 
it is the only one,” said Jinnah. 

And Jinnah adamantly refuses to consider any 
other alternative to this “terrible solution.” Jinnah 


summoned the four hundred and fifty newly elect- 


ed Muslim League candidates to Delhi, where after 
an outpour of embittered speeches they recorded 
their conviction that, “the safety, security, salva- 
tion and destiny of the Muslim nation inhabiting 
the sub-continent of India lie only in the achieve- 
ment of Pakistan," and pledged to undergo all 
necessary sacrifices. | : 

The verdict of the elections is that the issue 
of Pakistan will have to be referred to a Con- 
stituent Assembly, composed of representatives of 
the elected assemblies, who may agree upon a 
compromise solution or might submit it to a 
plebiscite. By either decision the parties will have 
to abide. But if the ballots should -fail in either 
case to decide, bullets might have to, and they 
would certainly leave a legacy of bitterness for 
generations to come. ^ REE xj Nuno 

And there are new cross-currents in the Indian 
politics, After Germany's attack on Russia, the 
Indian. Communists -becatne persona grata. with 
the British. The.unholy trio, British imperialists, 
Indian Princes and the Indian Communists be- 
came thé new crusaders for freedom and democ- 
racy. The Communist leaders were released from 
jail and their former prison cells. assigned to the 
Congress leaders. The Communists support Pakis- 
tan in the name of self-determination, but they 
may have some other designs of their own. They 
have been ousted from the Congress ranks for 
deserting the masses during war, but they claim 
to have left the Congress voluntarily to protect 


the masses. In recent elections they put up their - 


candidates; in Bengal they captured two seats. 
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Up to now the problem of the Princes has 
also been exploited to thwart India's political 
progress. Britain has insisted upon protecting and 
perpetuating the status of the Indian Princés in 
the name of their ancient treaties. Theoretically 
the position remains the same, but events have 
outstripped the letter of the treaties. Subjects of 
the Princes are no longer in a mood to put up 
with antiquated feudal regimes, and, seeing the 
shape of things to come, the Princes are busy 
making the necessary changes. The Princes are 
reported to be backing ttp a united India. | 

As for Britain's own future, Mr. H. N. Brails- 
ford regretfully reported from India, in the New 
Statesman and Nation of January 27 (before 
Attlee’s statement), that Indians have lost every 
vestige of faith in the sincerity and good intentions 
of the British. They did not believe, he says, in 
Britain's readiness to hand over power, and noth- 
ing that the Labor government has said or done 
had convinced them that its attitude to India dif- 
fers in any respect from that of its predecessors. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Attlee's statement, 
which is unequivocal and free of the usual ifs and 
buts, may help dispel the Indian doubts. For the 
first time, Britain has used the word “independ- 
ence" with reference to India. and for the first 
time, freedom has not been made contingent upon 
a prior agreement among Indian parties. 

Britain seems prepared to settle with India. 
And she has very little choice either. She is caught 
in the ever shifting. international situation. The 


traditional key routes to India are no longer se- 


cure, with Egypt demanding control of the Suez 
Canal, Iran in turmoil, Russia on the move every- 
where. And yet in:spite of these compulsions for 
settlement, the white: Sahibs in India may once 
again upset the apple cart. India has too long been 
their playground, and they: are reluctant to admit 
that the game is over. TE 

India is in a. dangerous mood. The signs of 
revolt among the'soldiers and marines are omi- 
nous.. The Commander in Chief of India, Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, issued over the radio an appeal 
to the soldiers to remain loyal to their duty of 
keeping law and order in case of a possible blow-up 
— an unprecedented step: for a Commander in 
Chief in India to make: :Quite obviously he: has 
a strong premonition of an approaching storm. 

. War, according to. Nehru, has been the death 
of the British rule im India. We may soon witness 
either the birth of a free united India, successfully 
wading through a brief period of turmoil or even 
bloodshed, or a divided India, perennial victim of 
strife and bloodshed. from. within and an easy 
prey to the intrigues of foes from without. This 


© is for India past zero hour. .—  . | 
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PAKISTAN 


Editors’ Note: This is the fifth in a series of six 
articles drawn from Jawaharlal Nehru's forthcom- 
ing book, The Discovery of India. 


Division of India on a religious basis as 
between Hindus and Muslims, as envisaged by 
the Muslim League today, cannot separate the 
followers of these two principal religions of India, 
for they are spread out all over the country. Even 
if the areas in which each group is in a majority 
are separated, huge minorities belonging to the 
other group remain in each area. Thus instead 
of solving the minority problem, we create several 
in place of one. Other religious groups, like the 
Sikhs, are split up unfairly against their will and 
placed in two different states. In giving freedom 
to separate to one group, other groups, though in 
a minority, are denied that freedom and com- 
pelled to isolate themselves from the rest of India 
against their emphatic and deeply felt wishes. If 
it is said that the majority (religious) must pre- 
vail in each area, so far as the question of separa- 
tion is concerned, there is no particular reason why 
the majority view should not decide the question 
for the whole of India. Or why each tiny area 
- should not decide its independent status for itself 
and thus create a vast number of small states— 
an incredible and fantastic development. Even so 
it cannot be done with any logic, for religious 
groups are intermingled and overlap in the popu- 
lation all over the country. 

It is difficult enough to solve such problems by 
separation where nationalities are concerned. But 
where the test becomes a religious one, it becomes 
impossible of solution on any logical basis. It is 
a reversion to some medieval conception which 
cannot be fitted into the modern world. 


India Is a Unit 


If the economic aspects of separation are con- 
sidered, it is clear that India as a whole is a strong 
and more or less self-sufficient economic unit. Any 
division will naturally weaken her and one part 
will have to depend on the other. If the division is 
made so as to separate the predominantly Hindu 
and Muslim areas, the former will comprise far 
the greater part of mineral resources and industrial 
areas. The Hindu areas will not be so hard hit 
from this point of view. The Muslim areas, on 
the other hand, will be the economically backward, 
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By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


and often deficit, areas, which cannot exist without 
a great deal of outside assistance. Thus the ódd fact 
emerges that those who today demand separation 
would be the greatest sufferers from it. Because 
of a partial realization of this fact, it is now stated 
on their behalf that separation should take place 
in such a way as to give them an economically 
dalanced region. Whether this is possible under 
any circumstances I. do not know, but I rather 
doubt it. In any event, any such attempt means 
forcibly attaching other large areas with a pre- 
dominantly Hindu and Sikh population to the 
separated area. That would be a curious way of 
ziving effect to the principle of self-determination. 

Another very curious contradiction emerges. 
While the principle of self-determination is in- 
voked, the idea of a plebiscite to decide this is not 
accepted, or at most it is said that the plebiscite 
should be limited to Muslims only in the area. 
Thus in Bengal and the Punjab the Muslim popu- 
lation is about 54 per cent or less. It is suggested 
that if there is to be voting only this 54 per cent 
should vote and decide the fate of the remaining 46 
per cent or more, who will have no say in the 
matter. This might result in 28 per cent deciding 
the fate of the remaining 72 per cent. 

It is difficult to understand how any reason- 
able person can advance these propositions or 
expect them to be agreed to. I do not know, and 
nobody can know till an actual vote takes place on 
this issue, how many Muslims in the areas con- 
cerned would vote for partition. I imagine that a 
large number of them, possibly even a majority, 
would vote against it. Many Muslim organizations 
are opposed to it. Every non-Muslim, whether he 
is a Hindu or Sikh or Christian or Parsi, is 
opposed to it. Essentially the sentiment in favor 
of partition has grown in the areas where Muslims 
are in a small minority, areas which, in any event, 
would remain undetached from the rest of India. 
Muslims in provinces where they are in a majority 
have been less influenced by it; naturally, for they 
can stand on their own feet and have no reason to 
tear other groups. It is least evident in the North- 
west Frontier Province (95 per cent Muslim) 
where the Pathans are brave and self-reliant and 
have no fear complex. Thus, oddly enough, the 
Muslim League's proposal to partition India finds 
far less response in the Muslim areas sought to be 
partitioned than in the Muslim minority areas 
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which are unaffected by it. Yet the fact remains 
that considerable numbers of Muslims have become 
sentimentally attached to this idea of separation 
without giving thought to its consequences. In- 
deed the proposition has so far only been vaguely 
stated and no attempt has been made to define it, 
in spite of repeated requests. 

I thirik this sentiment has been artificially cre- 
ated and has no roots in the Muslim mind. But 
even a temporary sentiment may be strong enough 
to influence events and create a new situation. 
Normally, adjustment would take place from 
time to time, but in the peculiar position in which 
India is situated today, with power concentrated 
in foreign hands, anything may happen. It is clear 
that any real settlement must be based on the 
good will of the constituent elements and on the 
desire of all parties to it to cooperate together for 
a common objective. In order to gain that, any 
sacrifice in reason is worth while. Every group 
must not only be theoretically and actually free 
and have equal opportunities of growth, but should 
have the sensation of freedom and equality. It is 
not difficult, if passions and unreasoning emotions 
are set aside, to devise such freedom with the 
largest autonomy for provinces and states and yet 
a strong central bond. There could be autonomous 
units within the larger provinces or states, as in 
Soviet Russia. In addition to this, every conceiv- 
able protection and safeguard for minority rights 
could be inserted into the constitution. 

All this can be done, and yet I do not know 
how the future will take shape under the influence 
of various indeterminate factors and forces, the 
chief of these being British policy. It may be that 
some division of India will be enforced, with 
some tenuous bond joining the divided parts. Even 
if this happens, I am convinced that the basic 
feeling of unity and world developments will later 
bring the divided parts nearer to each other and 
result in a real unity. 

The unity is geographical, historical and cul- 
tural and all that. But the most powerful factor in 
its favor is the trend of world events. Many of us 
are of the opinion that India is essentially a nation ; 
Mr. Jinnah has advanced a two-nation theory 
and has lately added to it and to political phrase- 
ology by describing some religious groups as sub- 
nations, whatever these may be. His thought 
identifies a nation with religion. That is not the 
usual approach today. But whether India is prop- 
erly to be described as one nation or two or more 
really does not matter, for the modern idea of 
nationality has been almost divorced from state- 
hood. The national state is too small a unit today. 
and small states can have no independent existence. 
It is doubtful if even many of the larger national 
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states can have any real independence. The na- 
tional state is thus giving place to the multinational 
state or to large federations. The Soviet Union is 
typical of this development. The United States of 
America, though bound together by strong na- 
tional ties, constitutes essentially a multinational 


state. Behind Hitler's march across Europe there - 


was something more than the Nazi lust for con- 
quest. New forces were working toward the liqui- 
dation of the small states system in Europe. 


The Emotional Approach 


In India, as elsewhere, we are too much under 
the bondage of slogans and set phrases deriving 
from past events and ideologies which have little 
relevance today, and their chief function is to 
prevent reasoned thought and a dispassionate 
consideration of the situation as it exists. There 
is also the tendency toward abstractions and vague 
ideals, which arouse emotional responses and are 
often good in their way, but which also lead to a 
wooliness of the mind and unreality. In recent 
years a great deal has been written and said on 
the future of India and especially on the partition 
or unity of India. And yet the astonishing fact 
remains that those who propose “Pakistan” or 
partition have consistently refused to define what 
they mean or to consider the implications of such 
a division. They move on the emotional plane only, 
as also many of those who oppose them, a plane 
of imagination and vague desire, behind which 
lie imagined interests. Inevitably, between these 
two emotional and imaginative approaches there 
is no meeting ground. And so Pakistan and 
Akhand Hindustan (undivided India) are ban- 
died about and hurled at each other. It is clear 
that group emotions and conscious and subcon- 
scious urges count and must be attended to. It is 
at least equally clear that facts and realities do 
not vanish by our ignoring them or covering them 
up by a film of emotion; they have a way of 
emerging at awkward moments and in unexpected 
ways. Any decisions taken primarily on the basis 
of emotions, or when emotions are the dominating 
consideration, are likely to be wrong and to lead 
to dangerous developments. | 

It is obvious that whatever may be the future 
of India, and even if there is a regular partition, 
the different parts of India will have to cooperate 
with each other in a hundred ways. Even inde- 
pendent nations have to cooperate with each other ; 
much more must India or such parts as emerge 
from a partition, for these stand in an intimate 
relationship to each other and must hang together 
or deteriorate, disintegrate and lose their f 
dom. Thus the very first practical question is: 
What are the essential common bonds which mus‘ 
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bind and cement various parts of India if she is 
to progress and remain free, and are equally nec- 
essary even for the autonomy and cultural growth 
of those parts? 


Essentia! Common Bonds 


Defense is an obvious and outstanding consid- 
eration, and behind that defense lie the industries 
feeding it, transport and communications, and 
some measure at least of economic planring. Cus- 
toms, currency and exchange also, and the main- 
tenance of the whole of India as an internally 
free-trade area, for any internal tariff barriers 
would be fatal barriers to growth. And soon; there 
are many other matters which would inevitably, 
from the point of view both of the whole and the 
parts, have to be jointly and centrally directed. 
There is no getting away from it whether we are 
in favor of Pakistan or not, unless we are blind to 
everything except a momentary passion. The vast 
growth of air services today has led to the demand 
for their internationalization, or to some form of 
international control. Whether various countries 
are wise enough to accept this is doubtful. But it 
is quite certain that air developments can only take 
place in India on an all-India basis; it is incon- 
ceivable for a partitioned India to make progress 
in regard to them in each part separately. This 
applies also to many other activities which already 
tend to outgrow even national boundaries. India 
is big enough as a whole to give them scope for 
development, but not so partitioned India. 

Thus we arrive at the inevitable and ineluctable 
conclusion that whether Pakistan comes or not. a 
number of important and basic functions of the 
state must be exercised on an all-India basis if 
India is to survive as a free state and progress. 
The alternative is stagnation, decay and disinte- 
gration, leading to loss of political and economic 
freedom, both for India as a whole and in its 
various separated parts. As has been said by an 
eminent authority: “The inexorable logic of the 
age presents the country with radically different 
alternatives: union plus independence or disunion 
_ plus dependence." What form the union is to take, 
and whether it is called union or by some other 
name, is not so important, though names have 
their own significance and psychological value. 
The essential fact is that a number of varied ac- 
tivities can only be conducted effectively on a 
joint all-India basis. Probably many of these ac- 
tivities will soon be under the control of inter- 
national bodies. The world shrinks and its prob- 
lems overlap. It takes less than three days now 
to go right across the world by air, from any one 
place to another, and tomorrow, with the develop- 
ment of stratosphere navigation, it may take even 
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less time. India must become a great world center 
of air travel. India will also be linked by rail to 
western Asia and Europe on the one side, and to 
Burma and China on the other. Not far from 


. India, across the Himalayas in the north, lies in 


Soviet Asia one of the highly developed industrial 
areas, with an enormous future potential. India 
will beaffected by this and will react in many ways. 


Practical Conclusions 


The way of approach, therefore, to the prob- 
lem of unity or Pakistan is not in the abstract and 
on the emotional level, but practically and with 
our eyes on the present-day world. That approach 
leads us to certain obvious conclusions: that a 
binding cement in regard to certain important 
functions and matters is essential for the whole of 
India. Apart from them there may be and should - 
be the fullest freedom for constituent units, and 
an intermediate sphere where there is both joint 
and separate functioning. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to where our sphere ends and 
the other begins, but such differences, when con- 
sidered on a practical basis, are generally fairly 
easy of adjustment. 

But all this must necessarily be based on a 
spirit of willing cooperation, on an absence of a 
feeling of compulsion, and on the sensation of 
freedom in each unit and individual. Old vested 
interests have to go: it is equally important that 
no new ones are created. Certain proposals, based 
on metaphysical conceptions of groups and for- 
getting the individuals who comprise them, make 
one individual politically equal to two or three 
others and thus create new vested interests. Amy 
such arrangement can only lead to grave dissatis- 
faction and instability. | 

The right of any well-constituted area to se- 
cede from the Indian federation or union has often 
been put forward, and the argument of the 
U.S.S.R. advanced in support of it. That argu- 
ment has little application, for conditions there 
are wholly different and the right has little prac- 
tical value. In the emotional atmosphere in India : 
today it may be desirable to agree to this for the 
future in order to give that sense of freedom from 
compulsion which is so necessary. The Congress 
has in effect agreed to it. But even the exercise of 
that right involves a preconsideration of all those 
common problems to which reference has been 
made. Also there is grave danger in a possibility 
of partition and division to begin with, for such 
an attempt might well scotch the very beginnings 
of freedom and thè formation of a free national 
state. Insuperable problems will rise and confuse 
all the real issues. Disintegration will be in the 
air, and all manner of groups who are otherwise 
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agreeable to a joint and Ased existence will 
claim separate states for themselves, or special 
privileges which are encroachments on others. The 
problem of the Indian States will become far more 
difficult of solution, and the States system, as it is 
today, will get a new lease of life. The social and 
economic problems will be far harder to tackle. 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of any free state 
emerging from such a turmoil, and if something 
does emerge, it will be a pitiful caricature full of 
contradictions and insoluble problems. 

Before any such right of secession is exercised 
there must be a properly constituted, functioning, 
free India. It may be possible then, when external 
influences have been removed and real problems 
face the country, to consider such questions ob- 
jectively and in a spirit of relative detachment, 
far removed from the emotionalism of today, 
which can only lead to unfortunate consequences 
which we may all have to regret later. Thus it 
may be desirable to fix a period, say ten years 
after the establishment of the free Indian state, at 
the end of which the right to secede may be exer- 
cised through proper constitutional process and 
in accordance with the clearly expressed will of the 
inhabitants of the area concerned. 


It Is Late Already 


Many of us are utterly weary of present con- 
ditions in India and are passionately eager to find 
some way out. Some are even prepared to clutch 
at any straw that floats their way in the vague 
hope that it may afford some momentary relief, 
some breathing space to a system that has long felt 
strangled and suffocated. That is very natural. 
And yet there is danger in these rather hysterical 
and adventurist approaches to vital problems af- 
fecting the well-being of hundreds of millions and 
the future peace of the world. We live continually 
on the verge of disaster in India, and indeed the 
disaster sometimes overwhelms us, as we saw in 
Bengal and elsewhere in India. The Bengal fam- 
ine, and all that followed it, wére not tragic excep- 
tions due to extraordinary and unlooked for causes 
. Which could not be controlled or provided for. 
They were vivid, frightful pictures of India as 
she is, suffering for generations past from a deep- 
seated organic disease which has eaten into her 
very vitals. That disease will take more and more 
dangerous and disastrous forms unless we divert 
all our joint energies to its uprooting and cure. 
A divided India, each part trying to help itself 
and not caring for or cooperating with the rest, 
will lead to an aggravation of the disease and a 
sinking into a welter of hopeless, helpless misery. 
It is terribly late already. and we have to make up 
for lost time. Must even the lesson of the Bengal 
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famine be lost upon us? There are still many people 
who can think only in terms of political percent- 
ages, of weightage, of balancing, of checks, of the 
preservation of privileged groups, of making new 
groups privileged, of preventing others from ad- 
vancing because they themselves are not anxious 
to or are incapable of doing so, of vested interests, 
of avoiding major social and economic changes, of 
holding on to the present picture of India with 
only superficial alterations. That way lies the 
supreme folly. 


The Long View 


The problems of the moment seem big and 
engross our attention. And yet, in a longer per- 
spective, they may have no great importance, and 
under the surface of superficial events more vital 
forces may be at work. Forgetting present prob- 
lems then for a while and looking ahead, India 
emerges as a strong united state, a federation of 
free units, intimately connected with her neighbors 
and playing an important part in world affairs. 
She is one of the very few countries which have 
the resources and capacity to stand on their own 
feet. Today probably the only such countries are 


the United States of America and the Soviet 


Union. Great Britain can only be reckoned in that 
group if the resources of her empire are added to 
her own, and even then a spread-out and disgrun- 
tled empire is a source of weakness. China and 
India are potentially capable of joining that group. 
Each of them is compact and homogeneous and 
full of natural wealth, manpower and human skill 
and capacity; indeed India's potential industrial 
resources are probably even more varied and ex- 
tensive than China's, and so also her exportable 
commodities which may be required for the im- 
ports she needs. No other country, taken singly, 
apart from these four, is actually or potentially in 
such a position. It is possible of course that large 
federations or groups of nations may emerge in 
Europe or elsewhere and form huge multinational 
states. 

The Pacific is likely to take the place of the 
Atlantic in the future as a nerve center of the 
world. Though not directly a Pacific state, India 
will inevitably exercise an important influence 
there. India will also develop as the center of 
economic and political activity in the Indian Ocean 
area, in southeast Asia and right up to the Middle 
East. Her position gives an economic and strategic 
importance in a part of the world which is going 
to develop rapidly in the future. 

Whatever happens, it will be well for the 
world if India can make her influence felt. For 
that influence will always be in favor of peace 
and cooperation and against aggression. 
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Nanda Kot (22,300 feet, at right) and Bankattia peaks 


Snout of Pindari Glacier 





Kati, last village on 
the way to the Glacier 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY M. S. RANDHAWA 


THE CLIMB TO PINDARI 


Within view of the snow-capped peak of Bankattia, in the Indian Himalaya, lies Pindari 
Glacier, a blue-white sweep two miles long, its icy falls ending in a mud-covered tongue or 
snout. During the summer the mountains are a riot of color with an abundance of delicate 
flowers, some found only in these high altitudes. Hardy shepherds graze their sheep along 
the green slopes of the Pindar River, which rises in the cave at the foot of the Glacier. 
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logical truism that “human nature contains 

certain universal characteristics." Yet dif- 
fering civilizations and cultures do alter the pat- 
terns of social behavior. 

Some Indian doctors, for example, are said 
not to “strive so officiously to. keep alive" or to 
relieve suffering. It is so easy to rationalize—if 
this life is only Maya, or illusion, is it not better 
for the poor suffering coolie to be reborn in some 
ether body. Failure in examinations — loss of 
family face — is a far commoner cause of break- 
Gowns and of student suicide in India, China and 
Japan than it is in England or America. Innumer- 
able individuals in India are forbidden by their 
families to take a job which lacks prestige — 


Ac MEN ARE BROTHERS, and it is a psycho- 


quite apart from caste restrictions, the individual's 


preferences are set aside by the family group inter- - 


ests or good name. In the joint family system 
matriarchs often cverrule the young mother. who 
thus appears, in her son's eyes, to be an unreli- 
able mother figure. The late Dr. Rabi Ghosh — 
a highly skilled psychoanalyst — when discussing 
such points with me, confirmed from his practice 
that there is among Indians less scope for emo- 
tional expression than in the West, less enjoy- 
ment and externalization of emotion. Much of 
their aggression is turned in on themselves; indi- 
vidualization occurs, if at all, much later in life; 
and for the educated, the conflict of modern politi- 
cal ideas with traditional religious concepts im- 
pedes progress. It also restricts reliabie "army 
identification," which may explain both the dif- 
ferent performance of Indian officers and Indian 
other ranks when on test and the officers’ appar- 
ent lack of spontaneity. 


The Indian Army 


. Few persons outside the Indian Army, even 
in India, realize how deep is the affection and 
pride felt by English officers for the Rajputs, 
Punjabis and Gurkhas whom they command and 
whose villages they visit, or how warmly these 
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feelings are reciprocated. Urban politicians de- 
ceive themselves when they allege that these are 
mere mercenaries, or “Rice Soldiers." 

During the Sepoy Mutiny of 1854 some Se- 
poys warned and rescued their officers and officers’ 
families before joining the mutineers, and many 
sacrificed their own lives rather than betray their 
loyalty to their salt. Similar incidents of self- 
sacrifice and devotion occurred in World War II, 
among those whom the Japanese imprisoned and 
cruelly tortured to make them join the I.N.A. 
Indian Army soldiers won thirty-three V.C.'s in 
the war. Such deeds are not done for money, and 
such loyalties and regimental traditions are an 
essential foundation for an effective national army. 

At the moment this is the largest volunteer 
army in the world, two million men, who have 
been educated to live and work together. Here 
are no sectional politicians to exploit religious dif- 
ferences. To understand such profound personal 
loyalty, one must study the religious epics and 
especially the Gita. The Kshatriyas, or warrior 
caste, are entrusted with the defense of the nation 
and of the righteous cause: the duties of the 
men-at-arms, including chivalry to opponents, are 
laid down in the Gita, which contains the pro- 
foundest analysis of pacifism, war and reconstruc- 
tion. On such grounds are the personal loyalty and 
devotion of the “inscrutable Oriental" based; and 
there are valuable lessons to be learned here. 

India's patriarchal family system, as I ex- 
plained last month, fosters feudal patronage, a 
spirit of dependence upon elders and upon those 
in authority. Hence the Indian sepoy readily trans- 
fers this father-mother attitude to the army as 
represented by his young English officers. The 
Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck, and progressive officers of the Indian army 
have recently initiated far-reaching educational 
and welfare schemes for the Indian soldiers, who 
now have the opportunity, unimaginable in a caste- 
ridden society, of being chosen by the latest selec- 
tive service methods and sent to officers’ training 
colleges. But there are conservative minds who 
have resented the new policies, because those Brit- 
ish officers who most enjoyed the patriarchal and 
superior role will necessarily be intolerant when 
their former dependents become equals. For such 
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benevolent despots, the India that is passing is the 
land of regrets and rupees. 

Freud, in his Group Psychology and the Anal- 
ysis of the Ego, takes note of “the conception we 
form of the mental life of primitive people and of 
children . . . in the former we find characteristics 
which, if they occurred singly, might be put down 
to megalomania, an overestimation of the power 
of wishes and of mental processes. The omnipo- 
tence of thoughts and the belief in the magical 
virtue of words and the method of dealing with 
the other world . . . the art of magic, which ap- 
pears to be a logical application of those premises." 
This indicates how important it is to separate the 
normal phenomena of oriental group psychology 
from the abnormalities of an overindividualized 
psychology — for in India the unit is not the 
individual but the family, the clan, the caste, race 
or religious community. 

A British officer serving in a Gurkha Regi- 
ment tells how his unit was marching towards 
Jamrud when one of the Gurkha soldiers inad- 
vertently spat on a Muslim Pir's tomb along the 
road. He fell unconscious and had to be carried 
back to Peshawar and taken to the hospital. Then 
a Gurkha pandit intervened and offered to cure 
him; he fetched a small piece of dry skin and, 
uttering a prayer, or mantra, laid it on the bare 
stomach. The Gurkha regained consciousness al- 
most immediately — “for no Muslim ghost, how- 
ever incensed at a Hindu's spittle falling on his 
tomb, could endure the contact of the unclean 
pig's skin!” Indian hospitals provide many ex- 
amples of similarly precipitated hysterical fits, 
paralyses and schizophrenic episodes which as 
rapidly resolve. One may see a ward full of func- 
tionally deaf and mute Gurkhas convinced that 
they have been bewitched or possessed by a 
magician far away in their mountain village (best 
cured by their own priests); or of alleged 
schizophrenia cases who recover from hallucina- 
tions in a week (the near normal phenomenon of 
a collective or “field” psychology). There is prob- 
ably much interesting research awaiting the psy- 
chiatrist who is familiar with Indian mythology, 
on the one hand, and western analytical psychology 
on the other. Sanskrit and Pali, and particularly 
Buddhist texts, should prove a fruitful field. San- 
skrit has a far greater vocabulary to describe psy- 
chological subtleties than English or German: the 
emphasis is less on analysis and more on synthesis. 

The Gurkha’s courage in battle, his jungle 
craft and discipline have been displayed on many 
a battlefront. But in the unfamiliar realm of me- 
chanical transport and the despised clerkly pen 
and paper role (as employed in western intelli- 
gence tests) he scores few high marks and appears 
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less intelligent. Yet the ability shrewdly to weigh 
up an English officer's character or to earn a 
living in the Himalayan highlands must surely 
require intelligence of a kind. Jung’s remark, “The 
primitive, with little or no persona, regards the 
objective world as merely an amusing. fantastic 
playground," seems possibly to explain not only 
the results of the intelligence tests, but the Gur- 
kha's charm, his good humor, his naivety and 
his childlike cruelty, his intense group identity, 
which is almost a swarm spirit, and his suscepti- 
bility to the contagion of hysteria. “When the 
ego-personality is less differentiated, then the indi- 
vidual is much more easily possessed or over- 
whelmed by unconscious forces” seems to be the 
clue. I suspect that it is this collective, rather than 
individualist, psychology, which makes it so diffi- 
cult for typical Westerners to understand or ap- 
praise the mental processes, beliefs and intelligence 
of Gurkhas and other remote races. 

India is a living museum of cultural patterns, 
and it is interesting to see with which pattern — 
Hindu or Muslim or none — a particular English- 
man will identify himself. Many are found who 
accept as “real” certain strange phenomena of the 
“objective psyche.” An officer told me of his own 
recent experience in the Burmese jungle. His 
regiment complained that nightly they heard the 
ghosts of two hundred Gurkhas march by to attack 
the Japanese. The records of this ghostly battalion 
had been lost, so one of his Gurkhas went out 
and interrogated them and wrote down all their 
names and number. 

My personal impression is that the Sikhs, a 
puritan reformed sect originating in the Punjab, 
do better along technical lines and in our western 
tests than other Punjabis. Excellent soldiers, 
workers in metal, taxi drivers, engineers, and 
frequently moneylenders and wealthy contractors, 
the Sikhs, though they riumber only five million, 
are a powerful group and emigrate far and wide. 
In dealing with most Indian students I was struck 
by their incurious attitude — they did not seem 
to be able to give the names of the birds, the crops 
grown in their villages or the trees in the forest. 
Urban graduates, who had studied physics and 
solid geometry, were often unable to do simple 
cube root or three dimensional tests. Is this to be 
explained by malnutrition, by a modern veneer of 
education in English, by learning ancient texts by 
rote, or by neglect of what Freud calls the “Reality 
Principle" and by oppression? Whatever the basic 
answer may be, my experience of living with, 
interviewing and intelligence-testing many orien- 
'zl students and soldiers makes me suspect that 
being taught in a foreign mode and language has 
dulled their brains. They tend to have two sets 
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of thought-patterns. A Muslim boy, just before 
going into an examination hall, was asked by his 
tutor, "Does the earth go round the sun?" “No 
sahib, but do not worry, I will write in the paper 
the answer they expect. But we know from the 
Holy Book that in fact the sun goes round the 
earth," he repliec. 


The Psychology of Oppression 


Which is the real voice of India? The ninety 
per cent illiterate peasants, coolies and soldiers 
(stratified by race, caste and religion), or that 
small urban intelligentsia now obsessed by such 
foreign notions as nationalism, democracy and 
political and economic exploitation? It is this ar- 
ticulate minority which suffers from “the psy- 
chology of oppression.” Subjugation and conquest 
are. of course, no new phenomena in India. Since 
900 a.D. invasions have swept the land — each in 
turn to be subdued or colored by the enervating 
climate, the conservatism and meekness of the 
Hindus. Previously, under the Guptas, Indian 
civilization had been expansionist; and long pre- 
eminent in mathematics and architecture, logic and 
grammar, art and surgery. Its colonial settlements 
repeated themselves across central Asia and the 
seas to Malaya and Indonesia. Being neither im- 
perialistic nor aggressive, this cultural coloniza- 
tion has attracted little notice from western his- 
torians. The loss is ours because we might have 
learned much from its example. 

The cultural, educational and legal systems 
introduced into India from the West emphasize 
not practical cooperation but individualism and 
evasions of reality — parrot learning, clerking and 
litigation. The student maintains his sense of 
superiority by individualistic trophy-hunting, tout- 
ing for votes to gain election as team captain, 
star-debating, sophistry, compulsive talking and 
carping criticism of leaders and government. The 
bread line compels him to adopt any means of 
livelihood: “Touch the Englishman and you touch 
gold” was a vernacular saying. The student’s con- 
ceit and self-love are offset by a humiliating de- 
pendence on relatives or officials. It is in an ex- 
panding economy that optimism and individualism 
flourish ; only those who have themselves experi- 
enced the reversals of race or class subjugation 
and unemployment know the inertia, pessimism, 
nepotism and introversion which flourish in a con- 
tracting economy. And they flourish in India, be- 


M cause every effective hobby costs money, every 


adaptation to reality is barred by mass poverty, 
by caste and racial frustration. The oriental stu- 
dent, harassed by begetting a family and by his 
horde of needy relatives, is avid for the prestige, 
perquisites and security of government posts all 


controlled by the conqueror's power of patronage. 


Hence arises what I might describe as a night- 


mare chess game. On one side of the board stands 
the alien master with his arbitrary rules and pa- 
tronage. In his heart the victim of this nightmare 
believes that the board, the chessmen and the 
prizes should be his; but his wishes are opposed 
by facts. At any moment the masterful opponent 
will pounce — “What is your motive in applying 
for this job?" The suppliant cannot be spontane- 
ous ; he must sidestep like the knight on the board, 
pause to give the ingratiating reply, “I want to 
serve our benign government." To complete his 
humiliation he is required to dress in the European 
mode and to speak in an alien tongue (at the Court 
of Akbar it was Persian). The centuries-old habit 
of soliciting patronage from his oriental oppressors 
has become ingrained in the Indian and hence to 
enlist family influence, to intrigue and to bribe, ií 
not the master, then his servants, are considered 
legitimate. 

Charles S. Johnson has said that “No urgent 
race problems arise as long as subject races accept 
or rationalize their position." The Chinese reaction 
was to call the Westerners outer barbarians and 
foreign devils and the Indian reaction, to regard 
them as outside the caste system, as untouchables. 
Today the average member of the Indian intelli- 
gentsia, infected by the aggressive and nationalistic 
virus from the West, displays all the symptoms 
of a frustration neurosis — evasion of responsi- 
bility, procrastination, sophistry and slander. He 
cannot forget the grossly disproportionate salary 
ratios, varying from one to ten to one to sixty, as 
between a European head of a department and his 
indigenous and educated subordinates. To solve 
the mutual frustration I once advocated that a 
southern Irishman or a highland Scot with na- 
tionalist sympathies should be posted to every 
teaching establishment in India, because such a 
one alone can know where the shoe pinches and 
can explain the strange English ways. 


The Introverted Way of Life 


Most western commentators on the oriental 
and the introverted way of life have not escaped 
from their own shadows — the extroverted social 
pattern of an industrial civilization, and its under- 
lying individualistic and evolutionary theories. 
Hence their vision is focused only on the exter- 
nals: the beggars whining for “Bakshish,” the 
poverty and resultant cruelty, the unsanitary con- 
ditions and the coolies sleeping by night in the 
streets of Calcutta. By introverted standards, I 
mean judging the worth of life, society and man 
as a whole, with respect to leisure as well as work. 
in contrast to judging men’s worth by their eco- 
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nomic efficiency and by material success, with the 
politician, millionaire and atomic engineer at the 
apex of society. In the Orient, internal or intro- 
spective standards of happiness and morality pre- 
dominate; ends rather than means are considered ; 
custom and oral culture prevail in place of law, 
and the exemplars of cultural and religious values 
represent the apex of society. Thus in China the 
scholar has stood first and the soldier last; in 
India the priest, the scholar and the ascetic stand 
highest. Have those phallic symbols of production, 
factory chimneys, and the policy of every man for 
himself, or even for the state, brought about peace 
or chaos? 

Less than five per cent of India's population 
even today is employed in industry. The peasants 
still move at the pace of a bullock-cart, live in 
small village communities and are at the mercy 
of natural forces — monsoon flood, summer heat 
and the shadow of famine. Not only is the climate 
enervating, but malaria and amoebic dysentery 
abound ; the creepers of the jungle, the destruction 
wrought by insects, emphasize the impermanence 
of all material things and underline the transitory 
nature of human life and the need for religious 
faith. A thousand years of invasion and conquest 
may have exaggerated what our psychologists 
would call “introversion.” Weighed down by such 
things as poverty, procreation, epidemics, pres- 
sure from the village moneylender and all the 
minutiae of stale custom, the peasant takes refuge 
in superstition and inertia. Even if freed from 
such oppressions, he may, in accord with the cul- 
tural pattern, still aim at controlling his subjective 
reactions rather than his environment — a process 
which should be termed “active,” not “passive” 
introversion. Hence the keynote of all religion in 
India is the renunciation of the physical and mate- 
rial benefits of life as illusory. 

The universal human characteristics — lust 
for money, power and social satisfactions — are 
to be found in either hemisphere, but the cultural 
emphasis, as shown by traditional education, dif- 
fers widely. The oriental child’s first memory is 
of being taught ancient prayers, epics and religious 
formulas. Oriental scripts are so varied and com- 
plex that the tendency to parrot memorizing is 
perpetuated; an additional factor is the belief in 
the magical sound of words, known as “mantras.” 
For every phase of life the Brahmans have pre- 
scribed a ritual. Conception, baptism, magic amu- 
lets, shaving the scalp (the shorn hair has to be 
placed beneath a certain tree), confirmation, initi- 
ation or the investment with the sacred thread of 
the upper castes (when the father whispers the 
Gayatri Mantra into the child's right ear and the 
child goes forth on his symbolic pilgrimage of 
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renunciation and asking for alms along the local 
street marked with chalk lines to symbolize the 
road to Benares). The astrologer determines all 
the auspicious dates; marriage takes place before 
the sacred fire; and finally the flames consume the 
dead body by the sacred River Ganges. These 
beautiful rituals continually remind the child of 
the ascetic ideal and familiarize him with the ra- 
cial archetypes and the concepts, of magic at 
worst, or at best of prayer, veneration, mental 
concentration and meditation. Now that religion 
has lost so much of its sway over our own civiliza- 
tion, the Westerner can hardly realize how much 
compelling force symbols, myths, saints and astrol- 
ogy still have abroad — and in the minds of our 
own children! Jung's analytical studies have con- 
firmed Jacob Burkhardt’s statement, “Every 
Greek of the classical era carried in himself the 
CEdipus legend; every German carries within him- 
self the burden of Faust." Similarly every Hindu 
carries within himself, as living sources of power, 
the gods and heroes of the Ramayana. Temporarily 
the West seems to have lost its taproot and I be- 
lieve that we must return to the East to rediscover 
true education or the building of character. 


Sex Is the Creative Principle 


The tourist in India is usually struck by the 
prevalent sexuality and by the publicity accorded 
to methods of restoring potency. And, uncon- 
sciously associating aggressive energy with mas- 
culinity, the tourist stresses also Indian effeminacy, 
an effect often produced by flowing garments. 
slight bony structure and delicate hands and fea- 
tures. There are probably many factors at work — 
poverty, the seething mobs, inadequate diet, early 
marriage, an overall shorter life span (it has been 
as low as twenty-seven years; in 1941 it was 
thirty-two) with a speeding up of puberty, mar- 
riage and running to seed in the early thirties. A 
woman doctor expressed the opinion that Indian 
men seemed to adopt a feminine, rather than a 
masculine, attitude towards their womenfolk. Is it 
that they adopt a more dependent and introverted 
mode? Some Indian children are not weaned till 
they are three or four; breast fixations and sym- 
bols, narcissism and hysterical symptoms are said 
to be very common. Early betrothal does not im- 
ply cohabitation, or even always living in the 
same house. Purdah and the preponderance: of 
males among certain tribes would seem to promote 
homosexuality. There is a far greater fertility an 
less prudery about sex in India than in the West; 
and a greater awareness of the bisexual aspects of 
the Conscious and the Unconscious, recently re- 
discovered by Groddeck and Jung; Indians are 
less ashamed of femininity (the Sanskrit for father 
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ligiously, and robs religiously." 
though illiterate, has a profound oral culture. Re- 
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2 ERN mother) and hermaphroditic religious 
concepts are common. Male devotees exist, who 


wear women's dress and ornaments and identify 
themselves with feminine deities. Unlike western 
tourists, obsessed by Freud's rigid iriterpretation 
of phallic symbols, Orientals regard them as the 
creative principle or symbol of Siva and are not 
shocked at the Yoni-Lingam. 


Religion in India 


As Vivekananda once wrote, “The Hindu man 
drinks religiously, sleeps religiously, walks re- 
The peasant, 


ligion in India thus embraces all of life, yet it has 
two broad streams. One corresponds to the needs 
of a group psychology — orthodox priests, innu- 
merable charities, temples,’ rituals and cults, 
enough to satisfy every human type. To label all 
Hindus as idolators, however, is to misunderstand 
completely the potential symbolic character of 
their worship: at annual festivities the statues of 
gods are often destroyed. The second great stream 
is that of the holy tramps — ascetics who renounce 
the world as illusory and seek spiritual liberation. 
Freed from the chains of social, communal and 
caste ties, they represent a form of individualism 
more exclusive than any the West knows of. Indian 
philosophers aim at a balance between extrover- 
sion and introversion, between the way of Martha 
and the way of Mary, and would claim that the 
mystics can be the scientists of the Soul. 


Personality end the "Self" 


As Jung says, “The true significance of a man 
may be found not in his conscious mind, but in 
his Unconscious.” 

Everyman’s shaving mirror is a question mark. 
“And who are you?" While western psychology 
offers words, oriental schools proffer solutions. 
They recognize the skepticism of the instrument — 
that intellect is often inadequate — but state that 
the identity of the individual soul and the im- 
personal or world soul can be realized if certain 
experimental rules and disciplines are observed. 

First, is to jettison cherished illusions con- 
cerning one’s body, motives, individuality, sex 
and name. 

Second, by veneration of the Great, by associ- 
ating with sages, by self-discipline and non- 
attachment to the fruits of one's actions, the center 


hiat gravity will automatically shift from the intol- 


erant, selfish, and self-regarding sentiments, to 
the wider consciousness of the “Unseen Self." 
Dive deep, explore the three states of waking, 
dreeming and deep dreamless sleep. Where i is the 
“Self” then? 
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Those who have read Kim will recall the child- 
like simplicity of the old lama; his associatior 
with, and generosity to, his disciple, his constant 
quest and striving to free himself from egoism 
and attachment. Did not Kim, wearing the saffron 
robe, sitting patiently on the railway platform at 
Lucknow, repeat to himself over and over again, 
"Who is Kim — Who am I?" These concepts 
and practices are not peculiar to the five million 
reputed sannyasis, but are encountered throughout 
Asia — Taoists in China, Sufiis in Persia, Bud- 
dhists and Hindus alike become seekers. And 
Asiatic charity is such that all are cared for. Hari 
Har Baba is a revered ascetic who has sat, it is 
said, for over thirty years, day and night, by 
the Ganges, in Benares. Devotees attend to his 
daily needs and a constant stream of pilgrims take 
the dust of his feet. He is believed to be wrapt in 
continuous ecstasy and communion with God. 

This seeming inertia and indifference to social 
problems antagonize the practical West, whose 
rational, extroverted scholars set the highest value 
on scientific, directed thought and its technical 
achievements. They stress the Yang principle of 
conscious activity, progress and work; the Orien- 
tal stresses the Yin principle of the Unconscious, 
wisdom, faith and meditation, and strives to recon- 
cile the opposites — Yang-Yin — into one har- 
mony. Our neglect of this harmony and our defi- 
ance of thelaws of the Unconscious are responsible 
for the surge of unrest and destruction now sweep- 
ing the world. “The English people always exhort 
us to be active — is not action the aim of life 
then?" asked a student of Sri Ramakrishna in 
1884. “No, the aim of life is the attainment of 
God. Even unselfish work is only a means, it is 
not the end,” the revered master replied, and went 
on to tell of a rich disciple who had asked to: be 
blessed that he might spend all his money for good 
purposes — building roads, hospitals and wells. 
“Suppose God appeared before you and said to 
you, “Accept a boon,'" Sri Ramakrishna said. 
“Would you ask Him to build you some hospitals 
or would you not rather pray to Him for pure 
devotion and the uninterrupted vision of God?” 
God alone is real. All else is unreal — after realiz- 
ing Him, one may through His Grace become His 
instrument in building: many hospitals. 

Today both East and West have much to learn 
from each other, much to forgive and forget. But 
the West, perhaps, has less to give and more to 
learn. We can resolve the long-standing contro- 


versy between Asia and the West by humility | 


(and recent events should: have shown us the er- 


rors of our way), by nonattachment to the fruits | 


of our actions, by acknowledging our Asiatic roots, 
and our common brotherhood. 
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THE LAO PAI HSING 


By ROBERT L. STUHR 


HEN YOU THINK of roads in China, you 
M satura think of the Burma Road. But 

there are other roads in China which, 
although not so long nor so famous, were as 
backbreaking to construct, as treacherous to travel, 
and as vital during changing periods of campaign 
as was the big road itself. The history of these 
roads is much the same. Made over from paths 
used for centuries by water buffalos and coolies, 
they retained most of their sharp inclines, steep 
descents and rice-paddy circling curves. Such a 
road was that which twisted and plunged between 
Sansui, in Kweichow Province, and the impotent 
city of Kweilin, in Kwangsi. 

When the Japs captured Kweilin in the fall 
of 1944, American and Chinese engineers did a 
thorough job of destroying the section of this road 
between Kweilin and Tsinghsien. But there came 
a time when the Chinese army received orders to 
recapture Kweilin, and because in its rear there 
were American jeeps, weapon carriers and trucks 
ready to carry supplies and reeriforcements to the 
advancing troops the road was hastily ordered 
put into shape. There was no modern equipment, 
responsibility for the work was divided and prog- 
ress as agonizingly slow. General X—, the army 
Vice Commander, had to rely most on ca- 
joling, flattering, threatening and punishing to 
hurry along the construction. 

The Tsinghsien-Kweilin road will not be for- 
gotten soon by those who traveled its tortuous 
curves and jeeped over its spine-twisting surface. 
But, I shall remember it mainly because of what 
a Hunan eoolie told a Chinese general there. 

The Vice Commander, an interpreter and 
several American officers had returned from a 
reconnaissance trip to the road’s end. The Vice 
Commander was in good spirits. He had found the 
road completed thirty li beyond Shwangkiang, 
which meant that trucks would now dump supplies 
not at Tsinghsien but at a point sixty miles south, 
thus saving three days of coolie travel. 

It was a bright day. All up and down the road 
families were at work. When the magistrates 
drafted workers, they recruited whole families. 


Rosert L. Stuur, who was stationed with the 94th Chinese 
Nationalist Army for about a year, marched and moved 
with it in the interior provinces of Hunan, Kweichow and 
Kwangsi and then flew with it to Shanghai and to Tientsin. 
He is now back in Iowa. 
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The old grandmother sat on the roadside chip- 
ping at rocks while swarms of children sat work- 
ing with her. The men and women carried the dirt 
in small bamboo baskets to fill the cuts in the 
road. There was much traffic on the road that 
day. Coolies carrying loads of ammunition shuf- 
fled along in their straw sandals and wide bamboo 
hats. Some of the coolies were carrying furniture 
and personal belongings ; the migration to Kweilin 
had already begun even though the city was still 
in the hands of the Japs. The /ao pai hsing — the 
common people — always sensed how a campaign 
would turn out. 

On this particular day the Vice Commander 
had been invited to a banquet by the magistrate 
at Tungtao who, although his hsien was the 
smallest and poorest in Hunan Province, had man- 
aged to provide a large quantity of noodles, pork. 
chicken and cabbage. The tiger bone wine of 
Hunan flowed freely into the tiny wine cups and 
the Vice Commander waited until his fifteenth 
cup before he asked for and received a promise of 
one hundred additional coolies to work on the 
road. 

Two hours after this success he had met the 
magistrate of the Suining district at the town of 
Shwangkiang, and when this magistrate had 
spoken at length of the impossibility of putting any 
more coolies at work on the road, the Vice Com- 
mander looked very solemn and referred quietly 
but with careful emphasis to his old classmate the 
Governor of Hunan Province; whereupon the 
magistrate hastily promised one hundred and fifty 
more coolies the next day. 

south of Shwangkiang the Vice Comander 
had threatened to have a highway commissioner 
shot who said it would take two weeks to com- 
plete a certain bridge. By the time the Vice Com- 
mander left, the highway commissioner had 
estimated that the bridge would be ready for 
traffic in three days. 

The Vice Commander was in a good mood 


. as he was driven back to Tsinghsien. He agreed 


readily to the suggestion to stop at the next shady 
spot in the road and open up a “K” ration. The 
American officers picked out a nice spot under 
a large willow tree where a small breeze flickered 
the leaves and no one was in sight. 

But by the time they had opened the “K” 
ration boxes and were beginning to remove the 
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ane wrappers on the biscuits, a crowd of 

to thirty coolies had appeared on the 
scene. How they managed to get there so quickly 
is one of the unsolved mysteries of Chinese crowds. 
They materialized out of nowhere—out of the 
rice paddies and the creek banks, out of the spin- 
ach patches and from up the road. 

They stood there making a large circle around 
the jeep. They set down their loads in order to 
relax while they watched. Some had been carry- 
ing ammunition for the army — brown boxes of 
hand grenades, black cylinders of mortar rounds, 
and cases of .30 caliber rifle ammunition for the 

new Springtields which the army had been given. 

"The afternoon was hot and the sweat poured 
cim their naked chests. They took off their 
broad-rimmed hats to fan themselves gently as 
they closed in to watch more intently the method 
of opening the tin of cheese and to be on the front 
row to catch an unwanted biscuit or candy cara- 
mel Their close-packed bodies cut off all breeze 
and the air was filled with the rancid sweat smell. 

The Vice Commander turned to them im- 
patiently. "Go away. Go about your tasks." 

The people who had been looking at the jeep 
and at the Americans now looked at the General, 
but no one said a word and no one moved. 

"Go away!" the General repeated. “We are 
eating. We do not want people to watch us." 

The only result was to heighten the interest 
of the crowd and they pushed 1n a little closer so 
that all could listen to what the General said. 

He raised his voice angrily. All his good 
humor had gone. He had outflattered the magis- 
trate from Tungtao, outtalked the magistrate of 
Suning, and successfully threatened the highway 





us commissioner at Shwangkiang—only to be resist- 






| by a group of coolies who were in his pay. 
“Do you know who I am?" he shouted at them. 
"I am the Vice Commander. I tell you to go 
away. You have no business here. This is our 


Like the hot dog stand in America, this traveling lunch 
wagon may be set up wherever there are customers 





business. We are eating. You should not stop - 
your work to watch us.' 

Still the crowd was silent and he turned ie 
mountmg rage to the coolie nearest him — a 
scrawny small man whose ribs stuck out at his 
sides and whose clothes were the most ragged of 
the lot. "Did you not hear what I said?" shouted 
the General. 

“Yes, I heard you,” 
every one’s surprise. 

"Then why don't you do as I say?" 

"We are not hurting you," the coolie replied. 
"We only watch. This we can do. This is our 
right. We can watch." 

The Vice Commander stared at the coolie in 
disbelief, and the interpreter was very embarrassed 
as he whispered to the Americans what the coolie 
nad said. 

The coolie continued. "Regarding our work it 
is you who control. You tell us when we must 
work and what we must do. But now we rest in 
our work. As we rest, we wish to watch the Amer- 
icans and their cart here"—he pointed to the jeep. 
"This is our right. You cannot stop us." 

That was all he said. The Vice Commander 
did not reply, but opened up a can of cheese and 
ate it slowly. 

What the coolie had said had been recognized 
by the Vice Commander to be true. He could 
not refute it. It was the closest to a statement of 
an important principle in Chinese custom that I 
had ever heard; all the lao pai hsing, the hundred 
old names, the common people, know this principle 
and use it daily. It has something to do with the 
fact that even though China's people may not own 
their own clothes or their food, their thoughts are 
their own and no matter how rich and powerful 
a person is, it is the privilege of even the poorest 
coolie to watch and ebserve him. No one can be 
rich enough to escape this. 

The 94th army reached Kweilin on July 28. 
1945, and by that time the road had been com- 
pleted only halfway -between Tsinghsien and 
Kweilin. American vehicles were forced to reach 
Kweilin by going first to Machangping and using 
the Kweiyang-Liuchow-Kweilin road. 

By now the grass is growing again on the 
road south of Tsinghsien. Not until gas is more - 
plentiful will the work on the road begin again. 
When the order is given, the coolies will get to 
work. They will eat little, wear little clothes, 
carry prodigious weights, work long hours. When 
they wish, they will stand and stare, they will 
watch and observe. That is their right. And even 
the highest official knows that he cannot interfere, 
that he himself is subject to observation. It is the 
right of the lao pai hsing. It is the way of China. 


the coolie spoke up to 
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By JAY BIGELOW 


DUTCH POET once referred to the Indone- 
A sians as the meekest people of the world, 

living in their island-realm which lies upon 
the equator like a garland of green emeralds. That 
would hardly be a true picture today. There is 
fighting going on throughout all the islands of the 
Greater Sunda group, which includes Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo and Celebes. 

We are getting some reports of what is hap- 
pening in Sumatra and Java, but from Celebes 
there has been an almost complete news blackout 
since early 1942. Ever since V-J Day, there has 
been little news, and that mostly from northern 
Celebes, the Minahasa district around Menada, 
sometimes referred to as the thirteenth district of 
the Netherlands and regarded as the. most pro- 
Dutch region of Indonesia. Trouble was reported 
even here, although most despatches preferred to 
speak of the people cheering the return of the 
Dutch soldiers. 

Now, however, for the first time, news from 
southern Celebes has reached America. Indonesian 
seamen have arrived in San Francisco bringing 
accounts of conditions, and also smuggled reports 
from Dr. Ratu Langie, Indonesian-Republic Gov- 


 ernor of Celebes, and from W. S. T. Pendaag, 


. Secretary of the "Core of the People's Well-being 

in Celebes.” These reports may be suspect of con- 
taining some bias, but no more so than Dutch 
reports. No one people has a corner on veracity. 


Worse than in Javc 


From these reports, the situation in Celebes 
appears even worse than in Java. In Java there 
are conferences and attempts to moderate differ- 
ences between the Dutch and the Indonesians. The 
British have followed a policy of attempting to 
restrain the returning trigger-happy Dutch sol- 
diers. In Celebes, there is no conciliation. The 
Dutch have been invested with the authority of the 


Allied forces by the Australian command in Cele- ` 


bes. Large green posters have been distributed, 
warning the people that NICA, the Netherlands 
Indies Civil Administration, must be obeyed im- 
mediately or the Indonesians will be subject to 
military punishment. 





Jav BrcELow is the pseudonym of a newsman and world 
traveler who has long been a student of Indonesian affairs 
and who has worked with and among Indonesians. 
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The Indonesians of Celebes did not sit out the 
war in ease or come through unscathed. Japanese 
tactics were the same there as elsewhere; people 
were beaten and tortured. How little the Japanese 
ingratiated themselves with the inhabitants is evi- 
denced by a report from Menado that before 
Australian troops could land and take over, the 
Indonesians took matters in their own hands and 
killed all the Japanese. 

And so it was that the Indonesians looked 
forward to the end of the war as meaning libera- 
tion, not reconquest. They had maintained their 
radios during the war. They had listened to broad- 
casts about the Atlantic Charter, about the United 
Nations Charter, about the right of self-determina- 
tion for dependent peoples, about the democratic 
way of doing things as contrasted to the Fascist 
way. They had heard these things and applied 
them to themselves. 

When the NICA plan for reconquest became 
apparent, a petition was circulated among the 
rajas, adat-chiefs, higher officials, and leaders of 
religious, political and social groups in southern 
and central Celebes. This petition, signed by five 
hundred and forty such leaders, was addressed to 
the Allied Nations, through the intermediary of 
the Brigadier General of the Australian Military 
Occupation at Macassar. 

Many similar petitions are signed in Tes days 
by the peoples of the Far East. Few of them reach 
their destination or receive attention. This petition 
was no exception. It was held up at Australian 
headquarters in Macassar for what appeared to 
the Chief of Staff to be good and sufficient reasons, 
and a note of regret was sent the petitioners. Need- 
less to say, this caused only increased distrust on 
the part of those Indonesians who knew their 
names were now on file for the Dutch to study at 
their leisure. The petition reqtfésted the Allied 
Nations to recognize the independence of the Indo- 


nesian Republic, and Celebes as “an inseparable — 


part" of that Republic — and by prewar Dutch 
laws, such advocacy of independence was treason. 
(It was for this reason that the famous Visman - 
report, made just before the war, reached such . 
erroneous conclusions. Visman concluded from 


interrogating Indonesians that they wished self- - 


government, but never independence. The Indo- 
nesians dared not advocate or request independ- 
ence; self-government was as far as they could. 
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safely go.) As a result, conditions have grown 
increasingly worse since then. 

On January 27 of this year, the Badan Poesat 
Keselamatan Rakjat declared that it could no 
longer cooperate, with NICA, since it could no 
longer be co-responsible for the measures of NICA 
“which threaten the peaceful living of the people." 
The Badan Poesat Keselamatan Rakjat incorpo- 
rates all the different Indonesian movements in 
Celebes, as it so nicely puts it, ". . . from the 
nobility up to the common people." 

Indonesians and Dutchmen alike have been 
killed for trying to enforce NICA orders, fighting 
has broken out in several districts, other areas are 
in open revolt. Macassar itself 1s not safe. People 
dare not go out at night for the shooting that is 
taking place in the streets. 


Increasing: Disorder 


The paradox is that NICA, which claims that 
its only job is to establish order, is doing the op- 
posite. The arrival of NICA teams is too often 
the signal for disorder and fighting. The difficulty 
of NICA’s position is that the Dutch have no way 
of knowing where they are needed to- establish 
order and where not. As far as their experience 
shows, every place they go there is disorder. They 
cannot know that order and peace reign before 
the arrival of their troops, because when they send 
troops to investigate for themselves they find dis- 
order where order was claimed. From this vicious 
Cycle come heated accusations from both sides. 

Confusion is further compounded by the pecu- 
liar legal position of the NICA troops. Since they 
are Allied forces to be obeyed the same as the 
Australians, according ,to the official decree of 
December 1, the rajas and adat-chiefs are put in 
an awkward position. Until that day, the rajas 
and minor chiefs refused to cooperate with the 
Dutch officials. But as local rulers or representa- 
tives of authority, they are in conscience bound to 
follow the Allied ruling whether they like it or 
not. And this, many do. The common people. on 
the other hand, have little understanding of legal 
niceties and cannot read the official placards. They 
only know that the NICA are Dutchmen, and all 
the reasoning in the world will not make them 
Australians. So, added to the revolt against the 
Dutch, in many districts there is revolt against 
the Indonesian chiefs, 

In an attempt to ease the mounting tension, the 
chief officer of the NICA asked for a conference 
with Dr. Ratu Langie, the Indonesian-Republic 
Governor of Celebes. At this conference, Dr. Ratu 
Langie suggested that NICA be allowed to admin- 
ister Macassar, the capital and the principal port 
of southern Celebes. while the whole of the inland 
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territory should be under the government of the 
Indonesians. This suggestion was accepted, sub- 
ject to discussions to work out details. However, 
before new conversations could be held, NICA 
took steps for further penetration of the interior. 
Accordingly Dr. Ratu Langie broke off negotia- 
tions. Trouble followed. 

The first of the recent disorders began in the 


. regency of Polombangkeng, about thirty miles 
. south of Macassar. The Regent placed himself at 


the head of those known as the “extremists.” With 
these men, he withdrew into the mountains and 
began a guerrilla action against the Dutch units 
The whole population of the Regent's residence fol- 
lowed him into the jungle. When the Dutch ar- 
rived to establish order, they found only empty 
houses. 


Trouble Spreading 


Next, trouble broke out far north of Macassar 
near Enrekang. A group of Dutch soldiers were 
ambushed and killed by a group of pemudas (Indo- 
nesian youths). Only a few of the NICA soldiers 
escaped to Pare-Pare, on the coast north of Ma- 
cassar. A few weeks later, more NICA troops tried 
to reach Enrekang. This time they made it, since 
several trucks with Australian troops accompanied 
them. The pemudas, instructed to avoid any clash 
with Australians, withdrew into the forests. NICA 
made Enrekang, where they found none but the 
raja and his family. A month later fighting was 
still continuing around Enrekang. 

The first of February, trouble spread to Palopo, 
at the northern end of the Gulf of Bone. Dutch 
ships joined in the fight, shelling the residence of 
the Raja. Rallying the population of the town, 
the Raja led his people into the mountains, Thus, 
in three districts in southern Celebes, the people 
have withdrawn into the jungles rather than have 
order restored to them by the Dutch. At last report 
Palopo is completely destroyed, and Indonesian 
youths have blown up bridges and other commu- 
nications leading to Palopo to prevent the arrival 
of Dutch reenforcements. Any hope of creating 
good will or reaching an amicable settlement here 
is gone. 

The fighting at Palopo is of utmost signifi- 
cance, for the Raja of, fhis district is the son-in- 
law of the Raja of Bone, the most influential Raja 
in South Celebes, whose attitude is always con- 
sidered as a barometer of the political situation 
there. 

In those places where NICA has established 
itself and has procured the coeperation of the local ^ 
Indonesian chiefs, there is the same disorder. The 
Indonesian officials there are in constant danger. 
Attempts on their lives are so frequent that those 
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in rural Cistricts have ded tc Mac: asar to live. 

Bezore tae war, any defiance œŒ a raja by his 
own people was unthinkable. Brt tha: has changec. 
Some of the rajas who cooperate with the Dutch 
find that the unquestiored obedience of their sub- 
jects is no bomger axiamatic. The Raja of Sop- 
peng and the Feja of Wadjo have both been defied 
by their subjeczs. 

One o= the most recent sources of trouble in 
Celebes, as m Java, is the attemp-ed change of 
currency. NICA has declared Japaa2se money tc 
be illegal, erd it must 5e exchang-d for NICA- 
issued Dutch currency. Since the Indonesian- 
Republic gcvernment resents any re-irn of Ditch 
ways, it has declared tie Dutch currency to be 
illegal. As a 1esult, two things a-e happening. 
First, the Dutct are destroying the Jzpanese-issued 
money as fasz zs they cen draw it cut of circula- 
tion, while the Indonesien Republicans are doing 
the same with NICA-issued mone- thus badly 
reducing the amount of -money in u:e. This may, 
if kept up, leac to a setious Ceflation, especially 
if one currency ‘s finally accepted Ly all parties. 
The second rescl: of the ambigucus monetary sys- 
tem is that tke cities where NICA « established 
are threatenec with a food shcrrage This is not 
through any willzul desire to starve Łe cities, but 
is the result of the farmers’ unwillirgness to sell 
their produce =n the cities for NICA- ssued money 
that is illegal arc worthless in the country. 

This could result in the economically interest- 
ing phenorrenor. of inflation in the urban areas 
where food is scarce, with deflation in the sur- 
-ounding rura. reas where money is scarce. But 
:t is not interesting at the moment to the people 
involved. It is a serious ground for d-ference and 
another one of tie factors in the inc-2asing can- 
fusion and bitt»rasss. 


Irterdependen:e 


What will be the final outcome? EK is perhaps 
too early to say. In Celebes, the DutcL could hold 
tie main port towns of M2nado, Macassar, Pare- 
Pare and Kendari; but they would ha-e a difficult 
time pacifying the interior against det--mined op- 
position. The -aky mountains and jungles of 
Celebes greatly reduce the superiority >f modern 
weapons. The L'uzch would gain nothiz g but some 
ports end hatred i they tried to hold Celebes with 
force’ of arms. The-e are no more kind-aatured or 
sweet-tempered pecple than the people cf Celebes. 
Moderation and respect fer them as egals would 
do much to d:spzl the troutle that has :-isen. The 
Indonesians are willing to work with ne Dutch, 
but they are no Ienger wiling to wort for them. 
Tnis was the feeling of Dr. Ratu Lang e when he 
wrote recently: - 
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“To secure a definitive settlement of affairs, : 
the Dutch must first abandon all rudiments of the 
old colonial feeling, of being 'Lords' of Indonesia. 
The principal task of the Dutch negotiators is to 
establish in their own minds the consciousness 
thet they are negotiating on a basis of equality. 

“The success of a negotiation between men de- 
peads in large measure on this psychological atti- 
tuce,of the men concerned. It will be of funda- 
mental significance, whether the Dutch can 
eradicate from their minds their 'Lord-complex' 
or aot. 

“We Indonesians know that the Dutch need 
our natural resources and our cheap labor to re- 
bui d the national economy of Holland. 

“Well, as a good member of the brotherhood 
of rations, it is but natural that we will help them. 
But, we claim from the Dutch the acknowledgment 
of this truth: we do not depend on the Dutch for 
the building of our nation, but to the contrary, 
the Dutch depend on us. Statements to the contrary 
are the result of misleading phraseology. 

‘The Dutch and the Indonesian negotiators 
ougat to stand opposite each other as honest men, 
ackrowledging each other's needs and difficulties, 
willng to help each other." 

Dr. Ratu Langie is being perhaps overemphatic 
when he says that Indonesia does not depend on 
HolBnd but Holland on Indonesia. It is true that 
Holfand is the more dependent of the two, but 
both Soekarno and Sjahrir have said they will 
need and welcome the help of the Dutch and others. 
There is a degree of interdependency which must 
be worked out in the honest manner that Ratu 
Langie suggests. It must be arrived at without 
force or threat of violence. The United Nations 
Security Council should see to it that fighting 
stops. No more Dutch troops or NICA men should 
enter the area. The British and Australians should 
perfo-m their job of rounding up Japanese soldiers 
and put them in a few concentration camps at 
emba-kation points. That is their job, and in the 
small islands of Indonesia it should have been 
29erformed quickly. The British and Australian : 
troops should then withdraw and allow the Indo- 
nesiars and Dutch to settle their differences in an 
atmosphere of peace rather than of war. 

The Indonesians cannot negotiate at the front 
door while troops pour in their back door. On the 
other hand, the Dutch have no lasting advantage 
to gaia by rushing their troops in. They cannot 
Lope t» hold the millions of Indonesians with some 
cne tc two hundred thousand troops. If these 
things would be admitted, if the negotiators would 
meet zs honest men, acknowledging each other's 
needs and difficulties, willing to help each other, 
a solution would soon be reached. 
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"CREAT LEARNING” FOR JAPAN 


By TSUYOSH! MATSUMOTO 


[This is the second of two articles in which a 
Japanese citizen who has been living in the United 
States, and is now in the U.S. Army, offers a plan 
for Japan. Ed. |] 


occupation have already helped to open the 

eyes, ears and hearts of the Japanese peo- 
‘ple. They read more critically, listen more cau- 
tiously and think twice before they agree with 
any one, Such new habits are necessary first steps 
toward more articulate thinking and speaking. 
As soon as the Japanese people get hold of them- 
selves, know how to think and express themselves, 
they will blossom into an intelligent electorate. 
No one .will ever push them around again and 
get away with it. 

How else can the people of Japan attain a 
full measure of freedom and autonomy save 
through enlightenment? And how else can they 
be enlightened save through education? 

Therefore, we propose the following program 
of "Peoples Great Learning," which might be 
Kokumin Daigaku in Japanese. “Daigaku” comes 
from the title of one of the old Confucian classics. 

1, Set up a new provisional Ministry of Edu- 
cation (under an Allied Education Commission, 
until a truly democratic government is estab- 
lished) which will appoint Japan’s proven liberal 
and progressive educators to its key executive po- 
sitions. Such outstanding persons as Dr. Yuasa 
of Doshisha University of Kyoto, who has lived 
in the United States during the war years, and 
Mrs. Hani of Jiyu Gakuen College in Tokyo, who 
also is editor-publisher of the influential Pujin-no- 
Tomo, or “Women’s Companion,” ought to be 
included in the Ministry at the very top. 

A more appropriate name for the old Depart- 
ment of Education would have been the Ministry 
of Indoctrination and Regimentation. It was just 
that in practice; for it was a subsidiary of the 
War ‘Department and a faithful handmaid of the 
Shinto Church. A new Ministry of Education will 
naturally undertake to indoctrinate the youth of 
the nation for peace and democracy. But its main 
duty to the people will be to educate, to provide 
the people an equal opportunity for receiving a 
liberal and liberalizing education. 

2. Provide free public grammar and high 
school education for all. 


I TRAGIC EXPERIENCES of war, defeat and 
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The imperial government sold the nation pre- 
scribed schooling for loyal subjects. The people 
actually had to pay for their children's school 
supplies, including the textbooks which every pupil 
had to have, on top of the already heavy taxes 
levied upon them. Though willing to pay, they 
were not able to send all their eager and capable 
children to high school (or Chugakko) because 
there were not enough schools provided by the 
imperial government. As for junior colleges (or 
Kotogakko) and universities (or Daigaku), such 
higher institutions of learning were a very nar- 
row gate to officialdom which only a chosen few 
could ever hope to reach. 

3. Build enough new schools and universi- 
ties, and remodel the old ones. There ought to be 
at least one state university in each prefecture. 
The name, naturally, will not be the Imperial Uni- 
versity. The aim of education in state universities 
ought to be to give a liberal education and to 
train youth for good citizenship through enlight- 
enment, not to provide a means to officialdom. 

The Imperial Kotogakko and prefectural Chu- 
gakko and Jogakko need radical remodeling. 
Some of them may be converted into state univer- 
sities. Grammar and high schools in the new 
system may be best handled by local municipal 
boards of education under the guidance of the 
Ministry of Education. 

4. Subsidize worthy private institutions of 
learning and remove old restrictions and state 
control over them. 

There are a good number of private semi- 
naries, academies and colleges, many of which are 
founded and have been maintained, partly or 
wholly, by various foreign Christian mission 
boards. These schools: should be strengthened, ex- 
panded and elevated to the level of accredited 
state schools and colleges and universities, in part 
by the taxpayers' money. 

5. Make public schools coeducational, if for 
no other reasons, to enable the men and women 
of a new Japan to understand one another better. 

6. Guarantee academic freedom—free research 
and inquiry, liberal discussion and exchange of 
opinions, constructive criticism and judgment. 
All such elements of genuine academic life and of 
true education should replace the old restrictions 
and all forms of slavery and regimentation. 

Schools and educatofs shall be free and en- 
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couraged to develop new and Letter metaods, 
techniques and materials for -eaca.ng according 
to the needs cf individual students or grouos cf 
students in diiferent parts of the country. For 
grammar school education the wc o: Mr. Oki 
of Tokyo in discovering and treming talented 
Miss Masakc Toyoda, author of zhe best-seller 
"Classroom" books, will provide zr. ideal model. 

7. Establisk a Japan Historica. Research In- 
stitute, an all-out research commission which will 
uncover Japan's still unknown ard known-but- 
misrepresented-or-withheld pasz, sc as to help the 
people to understand the nation more intelligent- 
ly, in freely accessible museurrs ard publications 
and by other means. 

The forbidden fruit of knowledge may now be 
eaten by the people. Much work of real value had, 


been done by nazive historians, lingc:sts, archeolo- : 


gists, anthropologists, theologians and others: 
for example, Drs. Torii and Niskiriira of Wase- 
da University. But their wcrk was abruptly 
stopped and much useful knowledge was withhelc 
from the rest of the world by the ascent of the 
ultranationalistc Old Gang in the “ate twenties. 
Most research scholars in Japan h.i.to struggle 
against tremendous odds, not the xast of which 
was the lack of funds. The brains «hich used to 
be wasted on destructive sciences of war and zon- 
quest must be Lberated and given rew responsi- 
bility in a free society. Worthy me: and women 
should have sufficient funds, freecorr of research, 
free access to national treasures, moauments and 
historical remains. 

8. Conduct free schools for the ?eople's Great 
Learning through both public and private institu- 
tions of learning giving useful voca3onal training 


to adults outside of regular schools, :eaching and - 


providing practical training for gocd citizenship, 
parliamentary procedure and demortatic govern- 
ment. Courses should be given in nztional history 
(in coordination with the researzh institute), his- 
tory of western Cemocracies. comparative stud» of 
religions and medern political ideolcgies and sys- 
tems, popular sccences, modern 'angeages includ- 
Ing Japanese, Erglish, Chinese and .ussian. 
Toyohiko Kagawa’s Nomin ako, or "Farm 
People's Schools,” have been successful. Instead 
of leaving it to such enterprising irdividual pio- 
neers and private organizations, the mew Ministry 
of Education should sponsor vccatrmal training 
courses for people of all walks of hte. Hanako 


Muraoka, Ochimi Kubushiro, Fuse Ichikawa, ` 


Shizue (ex-Bergness Ishikawa) Keto, Tamaki 
Uyemura—end many more experiensed women as 
well as qualified men are available zx leaders. 
Necessity will drive the nation te study mod- 
ern languages. especiafly the Ang o-American 
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language, for obvious reasons. Here is perhaps 
history's most wonderful opportunity for teachers 
of English. Many a GI language student who 
has received intensive language courses during the 
war will qualify. And we are fortunate in having 
a mass of language experts among Americans ot 
Japanese descent who can undertake the job of 
tecching English to the Japanese people. 

9. Use the living language of the people, elim- 
ineting all the troublesome, redundant. ludicrous : 
class-language of courtiers, pedants and subservi- 
en: retainers. Credit is due to some men in the 
olc Department of Education, for much good 
wcrk has been done in unifying and simplifying . 
the netional language. This was done bv adapting 
the dialect of middle- and upper-class Tokyo peo- 
ple as the standard dialect for the entire nation 
and by teaching it in all government schools. 
Because of this progressive policy of unified 
speech, Japanese from different dialectic regions 
now understand each other. However, the work 
is Car from being completed. 

Contrary to some expert opinions, the imperial 
army and navy actually pioneered such popular 
movements.in good and simple language. Com- 
missioned officers were talking publicly in the’ 
deriocratic masu form of speech to enlisted men 
even in the thirties. The only organized practi- 
tiomers of the romanized system of writing were 
the militarists and merchant marine communica- 


tion crews, who used it most extensively and in- 


tensively during the war. Most messages, espe- 
cially telegrams and radiograms, intercepted by 
the Allies were in romazt, not in the old complex 
sys:em, The militarists did not obstruct the uni- 
versal adoption of romanization but the people 
stubbornly held on to the old. A sudden change 
nov’ will be impractical and undesirable. It will 
require at least ten years merely to get accus- 
torred to reading and writing with any fluency in 
the new system, Besides, the sheer physical dif- 
ficu ties to be overcome, such as the need for a 
corr plete overhauling of the nation’s printing ma- 
chires and equipping the people with a few mil- 
liors of new typewriters, will postpone this reform. 

10. Carry on a vigorous nation-w:de cam- 
paign of People's Great Learning propagating 
derrocratic ideas and publicizing popular reform 
movéments by use of the press, radio, movies and 
tele7ision, while guaranteeing freedom of the press 
and freedom of expression. 

The United States should carry on its excel- 
lent psychological peace campaigns — through 
perFaps a remodeled O. S. S. — handled by ex- 
perienced men of proven character and ability for 
suck work. One such is Yoneo Sakai. one of, 
Japen’s top-ranking newspaper correspondents, 
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who has served the United States during the war 
as a key language expert and whose articles and 
columns used to warm the hearts of Japan's 
democrats and peace-loving people. 

The freedom clause is expressly inserted here 
because MacArthur's civil censorship staff earlier. 
made some mistakes in controlling the press, and 
in so doing caused the occupation policy of free- 
dom of the press and freedom of expression to 
appear ridiculous. Needless to say, that is no way 
to teach. We are no better than the old "thought 
police" if we simply label everything we don’t 
approve of as dangerous and destroy it. Our edu- 
cational program must be morally fortified; we 
must practise what we preach. or we cannot do 
what we like to do for and with the Japanese. 

The people ought to see, hear and study what 
the imperial government used to ban as dangerous. 
Japan's creative artists—writers, playwrights, pro- 
ducers, publishers, scholars, teachers, journalists 
and so forth—will gladly work together with the 
AOG and the Ministry of Education in making 
known to the people such facts as have been-with- 
held from them. In a free society these creative ar- 
tists will have an opportunity to be true leaders of 
men. Such groups as the Tsukiji Little Theater 
Guild and Nomin Literary Artists Association 
will no doubt render invaluable services, Painters 
like Yashima of "The New Sun" fame or America’s 
own Kuniyoshi, writers like Mushakoji of The 


Atarashiki Mura (or “New Village") will prob- - 


ably be available. There must be numerous tal- 
ented young men and women. unknown to the 
outside world, who will welcome such opportu- 
nities. The possibilities are tremendous 

11. Establish free communication of ideas with 
the rest of the world, enabling the Japanese people 
to see themselves as others see them and to under- 
stand the one world in which they live. 

lhis phase of the program requires the full 
cooperation of the United Nations, since commu- 
nication of ideas is necessarily a two-way proposi- 


tion. Mail service should be reestablished at once . 
between Japan and other countries. Exchange of 
qualified and deserving students must be resumed 
as soon as possible. Senator Thomas of Utah has 
long advocated such a policy regarding exchange 
fellowships. He is one of the rare statesmen who 
know Japan well. Perhaps he will help us. The 
Reader's Digest publishes foreign language edi- 
tions. A similar publication for the news-hungry 
public of Japan will be a great service to inter- 
national peace. A book like John Hersey’s A Bell 
for Adano deserves immediate translazion into 
Japanese, for it speaks mightily for the moral 
strength and integrity of a democratic people in 
war time. Bill Mauldin's work, especially his post- 
service cartoons championing the cause of democ- 
racy for racial minorities in the United States, 
‘ought to be shown to the people of Japan. Writers 
like Carey McWilliams will be able to enlighteri 
the Japanese on how intelligent Americans feel, 
think and act toward peoples of other cultures and 
nationalities and what they have done to cope 
with jingoists who make sad mistakes. Movies 
like “Going My Way" — and perhaps a dozen 
best pictures of the past few years — ought to be 
shown free to the people, if only for pure enter- 
tainment. Sometimes, one genuine kindness with 
no strings attached speaks more than a million 
volumes of practical books on how to win friends. 
Russia can do much good for the Japanese 
people. So can China: These great Asia-ic neigh- 
bors' aspirations and struggles for peace and 
security and freedom have never really penetrated 
into the mind of the average Japanese. Recently, 
the conservative Tokyo Yomtun-Hocht com- 
mented editorially upon a plan for political reform 
made public by the Communist Party, saying that 
it is worth everybody’s consideration, whether 
Communist or not, and adding that “we [the 
people of Japan] need not fear Communism.” 
In behalf of the Japanése people let me make 
this sincerest of entreaties: please help! 


Segregated Veterans 


The wisdom of isolating American war veterans of minority race groups through the 
formation of separate posts of national veterans’ organizations like the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and Disabled American Veterans is to be seriously ques- 
tioned. During recent weeks the American Legion has chartered six separate Chinese 
American posts on the West Coast while Chinese American posts of the VFW and the 
DAV already have been formed. Similarly, the organization of Mexican American units 
of the American Legion have been announced. As for Negro Americans who face the 


terrible reality of Jim Crow in the Arm 
set the pattern of segregation through 


itself, the Legion and the VF W already have 
e chartering of separate posts. 


Up to this time there has been no activity toward the formation of separate Legion 


or VEW posts among Japanese Americans although the subject is high on the 
of problems which Nisei veterans must one day consider. 
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Muslims, Parsis and Catholics 


HOUSEBOY IN INDIA: VI 


Editors Note: This is the story o- Twan Yang, 
the orphaned son of a Chinese father and a Tibetan 
mother, who told last montk of 1s search for 
work that would bring steady wages and end his 
dependent fe. Twan Yang's manuscript was par- 
tially handwritten and partially dizated, in the 
English which he was taught in as eighteenth 
yeaf by his Dutch master Johan v.a Manen. 


Abdul Karim’s wife was in purdah. She took 
me ihside and made me sit dowr on a bed. [ 
took off my shirt and showed her m7 back which 
was sore and bruised from the teati my former 
master the railrcad sahib had, given ane for speak- 
ing about his Caughter while I was celirious. “Oh, 
my son, you must be in great pain" he exclaimed. 
“Let me wash che sores for you, ray son. I will 
give you no pam at all if you take courage and 
have patience.” Then she washed the whole of my 
back very carefully and gently. 

My leg also hurt me, and the flest had swollen 
up. My left zm was hurt in tke same place 
where it had been broken in Kalimpong, and at 
the moment it was quite impossib« to move it 
in any manner. The kind woman pw it in a sling. 
After that I was told to eat with trem. The food 
gave me great celight. It was the curry and rice 
to which I was accustomed from brh. 

I was given a place to sleep for he night, and 
the next morning was told to go -o the police 
station zo report everything about tris bad sahib. 
I cculd not yet walk properly, so —ahim Ali, a 
Sindhi and an engine cleaner, tcok ne directly to 
the place by trama. 

The police irspector was very krd to me. He 
promised to help me get the money f-om my sahib. 
He asked my rame, birthplace, ard also caste. 
There was no use telling a police ahib any lies 
about my life ir. India, so I told Kim the whole 
truth. I gave my proper name as Tyran Yang and 
said that I was born of a Chinese amily in Ka- 
limpong. Ther. the police sahib saic I should re- 
turn to his office next day at about zen o'clock. 

I rested till late in the afternoor. in the home 
of my kind Mus'im host. When he -ame home in 
the evening I paid my respects tc him saying, 
"Smaam alckusi" He was greatly surorised to 
hear me and returned my greeting in the same 
way, asking me where I had leerned to say “Sa- 
laam alaikum.” I told him I had learned it from 
the railway sahib's cook, a Muslan, who had 
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By TWAN YANG 


always told me to become a Muslim too, but I 
had not wanted to do so. "It would be very good 
for you to become a Muslim," said the kind mau, 
“because then all the Muslims will be kind to you 
anc give you work if you are without it. Espe- 
cialy because you are an orphan you should do 
it for the sake of your future." 

I began to see that what he was saying was 
very sensible. I kept on thinking about this for 
the remainder of the day. 

The next morning I went to the police station 
with Rahim Ali, and showed the marks on my 
back. The police sahib looked at them very care- 
fully and wrote down everything on a sheet of 
paper. He told me not to worry and promised he 
wold get some money from my sahib. But first I 
must go to the city hospital and see what the 
doctor said about my arm and my back. 

At the hospital the doctor made a photograph 
of my arm, He said no damage had been done. 
Ween I returned to the police station with the 
doctor's letter, the police sahib asked me whether 
I wanted to go back to Delhi or stay in Karachi. 


: I said I preferred to go back to Delhi if I could 


get the train fare from the railway sahib. 
However, I did not go to Delhi. I sold' the 
ticket I was given for ten rupees, and with the 
elgat rupees I received as back wages I had now 
eigateen rupees in all. I kept them very carefully. 


I Become a Muslim 


I had decided to stay on in Karachi with tHe 
kind Abdul Karim and his wife and become a 
Muslim myself. When I woke up the second 
mo-ning, I saw that Abdul Karim was already 
praying at six o'clock, kneeling down and rising 
up, again bowing down and falling to his knees. 
I watched this with great curiosity. 

When he had finished, he asked me once more 


if I was willing to become a Muslim. He was glad 


to hear that I would and in the afternoon he took 
me with him to a Mohammedan masjid only a 
few hundred yards from the house, where there 
was an old man with a long flowing brown beard, 
wezring a red Turkish fez with a long tassel hang- 
ing back from it. He wore spectacles on his nose. 
This old man was the moulvi, or priest, of this 
Mohammedan temple. I was to go to the masjid 
eve-y morning for prayer lessons. At home Abdul 
Ka-im and his wife also told me how to begin 
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the prayers. Both of them were great lovers of 
God and. loved to teach other people to pray. 

My first lesson was to say “Bismillah” before 
any action — eating, doing work or anything 
else. This is important to all Muslims, for it means 
“In the name of God.” The second lesson was to 
say Allahu Akbar, which means "God is great.” 
And the third was Bismillah ir Rahman ir Rahim, 
“In the name of God, the Compassionate and 
Merciful.” Many of the prayers took me a long 
time to learn. At the same time I had to follow 
the prayers in the masjid together with the other 
worshipers. 

In the house of the kind Mohammedan the 
only work I had to do was to fill the pots with 
water and to go to the railway village to buy 
food. One day after the meat-seller in this village 
had noticed that I was regularly buying his meat, 
he asked me whether I was a Muslim. I said that 
I was, that I was now learning the prayers and 
going to the masjid. Then I said I would very 
much like to get a job somewhere. He replied 
that if I wanted to help him sell his meat and 


look after his two children, he would pay me some _ 


money from time to time, whenever I needed it. 
After some hesitation I accepted this offer. 

Abdul Karim had been a custonder of this 
meat-seller for many years and was very glad I 
had found such a good man to work for. My new 
master's name was Ibrahim, and he was a great 
pray-er, almost like any moulvi. His place in the 
bazar was made for two stands, but he used one 
half of it for his meat and in the other he said 
his prayers when he had no time to go to the 
masjid. It was a very suitable place for this and 
quite clean. 

Late in the afternoon, toward sunset, he took 
me to his house, where I found his mother, broth- 
er and father, with his wife and three children, all 
living together in two rcoms, one small and the 
other somewhat bigger. In that larger room they 
all cooked and ate and slept and lived. I made my 
salaam, and when they asked me my name, I told 
them my new Mohammedan one, Taj Mohammad. 
given to me on the day I promised to become a 
Muslim. They all gave me a very kind welcome 
and said to me that from now on I was their 
adopted son; but if at any time I should not wish 
to stay with them any longer, I should tell them 
so and do what I liked. I thought that at last I 
had been lucky to find a place to stay for the 
remainder of my life. 

This was a good house, and the people in it 
were kind to me. In the mornings I had to ac- 
company my master to his meatshop at the railway 
village and watch carefully his way of cutting 
the meat. This I had to learn well, or otherwise 
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The new moon of Ramazan — for Twan too the fast began 


he would lose all the profit from his sales. 

I had given up wearing pants and a coat and 
wore again the same kind of pyjamas I had worn 
in the Punjab and a Turkish fez. Little by little 
I learned about the Mohammedan religion, and 
then came the time for the fast called roza, which 
is observed for a whole month. 

So I now kept the roza after seeing the new 
moon of the Ramazan Sharif. In the early morn- 
ing before daybreak we had to eat all the food for 
the day at once, as-much as we could, and then no 
more, not even a drop of water, until dusk. This 
early food was called sahri, and a man would come 
to every door and knock, calling out to the people, 
"Get up and take your sahri!l" Then at six we 
went to the masjid to bless Rasul Karim and to 
worship the great God 'of this world. If one keeps 
the fast faithfully, he will be free from sin from 
this day until the next year's roza. It was very 
difficult to keep careful guard over my tongue and 
mouth not to eat anything until the proper time 
in the evening. I did not like it much, but as I had 
now become a Muslim, I had to observe the 
Mohammedan law. In the evenings when the fast 
could be broken, I felt that I could eat everything 
that might be put before me. 

My master told me so many things about God 
that I thought about them continuously. I began 
to like this law of God. I never. forgot to pray and 
ask God for forgiveness and to help me not to 
make any mistakes in the prayers and in the ob- 
servation of the roza. All the railway people, see- 
ing me going regularly to the masjid. told me 
that I was doing very well and were very kind to 
me. When they said that I was a namasi before 
others, I felt very proud and I began to pray more 
and more. 

At last came the end of the roza, a time of 
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happiness for all Muslims. This dzy is called the 
1d, and is also shown by the moen. My master 
presented me with a new Dair of »yjamas and a 
new shirt, ard from my cwn morey I bought a 
pair of new shoes and a Turkish fez. All of it 
cost me five rzpees. At ten o'clock we all went to 
the big masjr in town for our nar-as, or prayer, 
but it was so full of people tiere was ro 
place for us inside. We stood outside in the road 
near the bazar or a ground whe-e the big Id 
namaz is usually held. Many -housands were a - 
ready there waiting, wearirg new clothes for the 
feast day. Tre prayer lasted for an hour, and 
when it came to an end we went away to enjoy 
ourselves. Wren I reached home I embraced mz 
master ard aM the family znd all tue neighbors. 
No one could zay that I was not a Muslim, fo- 
I looked exacty like the others. wea-ing Moham- 
medan clotaes. and wherever I went the Moham- 
medans wLom: I knew and the neighbors wouie 
say "Salaam ziaikum." 

In one way I liked this re'igior very much 
but on the other hand it was difficalt to under- 
stand tae Morammedan law completely. For in- 
stance, my mazcer, who was one oz the biggest 
prav-ers I have ever seen, had gosts killed for 
him every day and made his .iving inthis manner. 
I did not lixe z. He loved Gcd from the bottom 
of his hearz, and yet he did not give cp the killing 
of animals whick he ordered avery dey of his life. 
I thought that iz was a very bad thing to go on 
killing goats ani taking lives. Bet what could I do 
after having come under the Maslim law? I had 
to do as the Mohammedans did, there was no 
aelp for it. No one else prctected me from the 
difficulties ir this wcrld and, once ha-ing beccme 
a Muslim, I had to obey their lew urtil I should 
be free again. 

Now, in this village I had a frie.d who was 
elways very kind to me. He was -wen-y-one years 
old and called Abdul Sharif. He had a brother 
who worked in Kiamari Isand wih a police 
sahib named Monammad Ali I had been to his 
kouse during the Id festival to give him the greet- 
ings of the day. I had already told hin that I did 
not like my present work and zsked him to let 
me know wherever he knew 2f a place where 
I could look after children. And one day he sent 
word that he hai got a place for me n Kiamari 
Island. Mr weges were fixed at tlree rupees 
monthly, with food and clothes. Ibrahim was very 
glad to hear this and told me to wor« well and 
to try to earn z»od money. He gave me his 
blessing and alsa some money as a present. I left 
for my new work at Kiamari Island, sorry to leave 
these people whc tad been so kind to me but wich 
great hopes for tie future. 
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ia a Parsl Household 


My new master was a rich Parsi, the chief 
manager of a large trading company. His wife was 
a quarrelsome woman whose mouth never stopped 
telking. The routine of the house was very strict 


and difficult. My master had an unmarried daugh- ' 


ter about twenty years old, and there were two 
small children belonging to my master’s sister. 

My master and his family belonged to a re- 
ligion quite different from any that I had hitherto 
met. They believed that the great Father of the 
world is fire, and every mornirig I watched them 
perform their ceremonies, and also in the eve- 
ning. They would sit facing the sun and take out 
a long strip of white cloth, about an inch wide, 
which they always carried with them, and pray 
silently, turning the long string many times 
through the fingers, and then bow bezore a fire 
mede of sandalwood from a special place. 

One day my friend the cook and I were work- 
ing in the kitchen. I was cleaning the pots and 
he was cooking food and secretly s:noking a 
cigarette, which of course was forbidden by his 
master. Those Parsis do not like smoking because 
fire is their god and they worship it. 

At that moment my mistress came toward the 
kitchen. I saw her coming and quickly whispered 
to my friend. "Mistress is coming" But he did 
not hear me. I whispered again and when I tried 
a taird time, our mistress had already entered 
the kitchen and found hin: smoking. She grew 
ver angry and spoke to him loudly, with such 
an angry face that the cook had not a word to 
say for himself. My heart was beating with fear 
and excitement, and at that very moment I real- 
ized how quarrelsome and angry my mistress 
could be. 

Taking care of dica had nearly always been 
my work ever since I came to India. This and 
cleaning pots were the only work I really knew. 
Nov, one knows very well that a baby will cry 
at any cime for any small reason or no reason at 
all, end the only way to end it is to tell him sharplv 
to stop the noise. It cannot be done in any other 
way. In this house this crying happened not once 
a day but all day long. both during the day and 
the night. One day the boy was playing with a 
smal piece of glass lying on the floor of the 
veranda. I told him to leave it alone, as he might 
cut himself, but he did not listen. Then I told 
him once more; “Throw that glass away." But he 


` refused. I got angry because he did not listen and 


beat him on the hand to make him throw away 
that 5iece of glass. Immediately the boy began: to 
cry, and the mother came to see what had hap- 
penec. The boy said, "Mother, he is Meatog a me. d 
The child was only four years old. ! 
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When the mother heard this, she called me a 
wicked boy and said: “You have no right to beat 
my son. Youare a bad boy and good for nothing." 
So she continued for a long time. Hearing this 
stream of abuse, my heart sank lower and lower. 
Later I told everything to my friend the cook 
and asked him why she should abuse me like thar. 
He said: "Well, my friend, we have to be patient 
for the sake of our stomachs and bear this treat- 
ment as well as we can. No one in Kiamari Island 
likes her. Many servants have come here to work, 
to stay only at the most for a month, and some 
only for a few days. A man needs a strong heart 
and great patience to work in this house. Master, 
of course, is a very good man, but he is seldom at 
home, and anyway he does not look after the 
household. I have worked here now for six months 
because I myself am in great need of money. I try 
to jog along as well as I can and keep my living. 
It may be very difficult for you, my boy, to stay 
here for long, but I advise you not to run away 
now just because you have been scolded. Be patient 
for the moment. It is no use to fight the mistress 
or to leave before you have found another place." 

When I heard all this I changed my thoughts 
about this house. I liked it because of the money 
I earned, and I had to like my mistress also be- 
cause I was helpless and without resources. 

From the house I could see all over the Island. 
To the west was a small harbor with many sailing 
boats. In the distance one could see the jetty with 
the big steamers alongside. Near the big harbor 
there was a small one where only small steamers 
and private sailing boats were anchored, dancing 
on the waves. To the west of this jetty was an- 
other for the big B.I. steamers. One day I heard 
for the first time a big B.I. boat, which was sailing 
for some distant country, hoot so loud that the 
noise nearly burst my ears. 

On the way to the shore was the police sta- 
tion where Abdul Sharif's brother worked. I used 
to go to him from time to zime to give him my 
salaams and speak with him about my difficulties 
in the house. So one day towards evening it so 
happened that I was talking with the policeman 
at the gate when the big irspector of the police 
station came out of his room and saw us two 
together. He called me to him and asked me who 
I was. At first I felt greatly frightened, but the 
police inspector told me not to be afraid. Then I 
said: “Hugur Sahib, I am a poor orphan boy come 
out from the Chinese nation, and I am now work- 
ing with a Parsi master where I have great diffi- 
culty. But as I have no other place to go to I am 
staying where I am.” 

Then the police sahib said to me that if I liked, 
I might come to work for him. He would give me 
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three rupees a month with food and lodging and 
every other necessity. 

That very evening my mistress got very angry 
with me for my delay in coming home. "You are 
doing your work very badly, ‘and if you don’t like 
to work you can go away," she said. 

Then I cried out: "All right, then, I will not 
work for you any longer. I have to work hard and 
get only three rupees a month, with very much 
abuse. I will find a better place than the on2 here. 
Kindly give me permission to go tomorrow and 
my wages for the three weeks I have worked here.” 

My mistress agreed and paid my wages for 
three weeks and the very next morning I said 
good-by to that house, leaving my friend the 
cook behind. 


With the Pollee Sahib 


In my new house I had to look after the chil- 
dren and play with them in the garden. In all, 
there were five of them, three girls and two boys. 
The boys were seven and nine, and the girls from 
six to twelve. They called me John and played with 
me and were all very friendly. I had to be careful 
with them not to make any mistake and lose my 
temper because I remembered what had hap- 
pened last time. I felt sure that if any of the 
children complained of me, thé police sahib would 
put me in jail. 

There was an Indian nurse, an aya, :o look 
after the children. She washed their clotkes and 
acted like a mother to them. I think that from the 
time I arrived she must have had a very easy 
time, for Í looked after those children ior the 
greater part of the day, telling them stories and 
playing all kinds of children's games with them, 
suitable for their age. The aya was toc old a 
woman to enjoy the same pleasures as we did. 

I was now nearly sixteen years old and had 
left my childhood behind, but my body was still 
small and had not grown very large, so no one 
believed I was as old as I was, ànd every one still 
called me a child because my conduct and my 
feelings had not changed from childhood. I still 
remained as playful as ever. 

The weather was very cold, and a chilly wind 
blew from the ocean over Kiamari Island. I had 
few clothes and shivered. Seeing this, my master 
gave me a sweater for the winter. 

With these children I talked some words of 
English which I had learned from Miss Mary. 
The children liked it so much that they always 
spoke with me in English whether T uncerstood 
it or not. Gradually I began to pick up some new 
words, but they were very simple ones. 

Summer began again: three months after I 
started working for the police sahib. Early one 
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in a fishing boat like this T yan sciled far out to sea 


Sunday moming my master toc: me with kim 
on a fishing trip with the boys ar their aunt and 
two friends >f his from tre city. By daybreak xe 
were far out to sea. 

At sever we had breakfast: bread, butter, 
roasted meai and tea, and they rw let down he 
anchor and moored the loat so that we sett ed 
down in this place like a hoise on the sea. 
But the boez kept dancing up aad down all the 
time. All round us, at some distarce, many otter 
fishermen were engaged Hke ou selves. In tais 
part of the Arabian Sea on2 cculd meet many 
large fishes, called whales, comir to the surfece 
and then diving down anc ther showing their 
tails again. One of these big fisa2s came nea-ly 
under our bca-. My heart sank dcwn with fear of 
losing my li? in the sea, but by tte grace of God 
nothing happened and the fish wert slowly on ts 
own way. B~ this time I began to feel dizzy aad 
got a headache and fever and nea ty vomited, aad 
my mird ran full speed with fe ngs of dislike 
of the s2a. The two boys also got seasick and tne 
memsahib also During the hours I lay helpless ən 
the bottom ci the boat they took tas lives of maay 
fishes. I did not like to see all tais killing as if 
there was a big war. 

On sundays the children had => go to chur-h 
in the morning. When I saw then doing this, I 
remembered zy own younger days. So I told my 
master that ] had been born a Ckristian boy and 
used to go tc church. When the remsahib hea-d 
this, she told me that I might cor e to church teo 
end take 2 seat in the corner if I 3anted. Unha»- 
pily, m7 foclishness was such fat I did not 
understend tce prayers and did not want to join n 
them or in tre singing of the tun-s of the organ. 
I was far more interested in sreing what the 
church booked like, and afer a short time inside 
I came out again to enjoy mysel: outside in the 
church compound. However, two or three times 
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I attended the whole of the service, and I found 
zhat this Roman Catholic church was quite dif- 
erent in its customs from the Scottish church. The 
Scottish church did not have a custom of lighting 
-amps before a statue of Jesus, altLough it de- 
vanded a true belief in God and in the teaching 
of the Bible. 

Now, I had been staying in this house of the 
police sahib for over five months without any 
regular payment. I was given clothing and food 
and a few annas to spend, yet I did not feel happy 
about it. I was, however, a little atraid of ask- 
mg permission to go away, for I felt sure that 
if I ran away the sahib would put me in jail and 
- might be accused of something. Qn the other 
hand, I was now growing up into a big boy and 
did not like slave service. 

There were really two reasons tkat I wanted 
to go away. The first was that I wished to become 
mdependent and my own master. Second, I felt 
that there was great danger in this house. The 
police inspector had a daughter thirteen years 
old. I had now begun to speak some pidgin Eng- 
Rsh. and I often told her fairy tales, and I played 
with all the children together, and we were always 
jollv and laughing and amusing ourselves. Now, 
the other servants in the house told me that I 
should not play so much with the inspector's chil- 
cren, especially not with the daughter, because if 
the inspector should see us he would surely put 
rie in jail. Hearing this, I became very much 
efraid and no longer had any pleasure in playing 
with the children. It did not occur to me to doubt 
tie truth of what these people told me. 

So one day I made myself very brave and 
spoke about leaving to the police sahit. I told him 
I did not like to go on working in this house be- 
cause the work was too hard for me as I did not 
get any wages. “Master, I will only cortinue work- 
ing here if you give me regular wages," I said. 
“Up to now I have worked well for you, but 
row I am a big boy, so I do not like to go on 
vorking without wages." 

My master then said: “All right, John. If you 
do not want to work with me any lorger, I have 
no objection to your going. You a:e perfectly 
free." 

I had no idea where to go, but I said to my- 
self, “God is always great; so it is better not to 
worry.” I gave my salaams to all the family, and 
al the children were sorry that I was leaving. 
I- was about eight o'clock in the morning when 
I left the house with very sad feelings. I took my 
possessions on my back and started put for the 
city, all the way on foot, to the cantonment where 
I had a friend, who worked at the Palace Cinema. 

(To be continued) 
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* TWO WESTERNERS 


A Review by 
LT. COMDR. C. N. SPINKS, U.S.N.R. 


A little less than a century separates 
the arrival of Commodore Perry's Black 
Ships at Uraga and the landing of Gen- 
eral MacArthur's Silver Ships at the 
Atsugi Airfeld. There are striking con- 
trasts in the historical tempo, the phys- 
ical setting and indeed the actual pur- 
pose of each expedition. Yet there are 
unmistakable similarities. Each expe- 
dition resulted in a reopening of Japan, 
and although we still lack sufficient per- 
spective to see how this second reopen- 
ing of the country will affect its national 
life, Japan today stands at the threshold 
of sn era of change which may well 
surpass in magnitude and significance 
the internal revolution which followed 
the coming of the Black Ships. 

Mr. Walworth's excellent account! of 
the Perry Expedition thus acquires a 
contemporary significance which even 
transcends its merits as a good piece of 
historical research. The author has done 
more than describe the opening chapter 
in Japanese-American relations; uncon- 
scicusly perhaps, he has also suggested 
between the lines the strange continuity 
.of history which now makes the Perry 

«Expedition seem more like a dress re- 
hearsal Even some of the international 
complications which lent an air of 
tenseness to the Commodore's role fnd 
repeated expression a century later. 
Perry had his own problems with Rus- 
sian activity in the Far East, but in the 
days before radar and advisory commis- 
sions, atomic bombs and control coun- 
cils, he merely rejected a proposal that 
he lend-lease Russia's Pacific squadron 
encugh coal so that it could accompany 
his in a joint expedition to Japan. 

The author leaves little doubt that 


' the success of this first reopening of 


Japan lay primarily in the Commodore's 
personality and character. A stern dis- 
ciplinarian, a terror for meticulous detail 
and getting things done, aloof from his 
harassed subordinates, proud of his rec- 
ord, vain and even given to pomp and 
the tricks of showmanship, Matthew 
Calbraith Perry had none of the easy- 
going, good-mixer qualities which most 
of his countrymen then and since de- 
mand in a leader. Yet Commodore Perry 
wes az ideal choice, for the very quali- 
ties which most Americans would dis- 
like were mainly responsible for his 
amazing success with the Japanese. 
DRAGON IN THE Dust? purports to 
be an “inside” history of the Japenese 
conspiracy: This conspiracy, however, is 


BLACK SHIPS OFF JAPAN by Arthur Wal- 
worth, Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00 
2CRAGON IN THE DUST by Post Wheeler. 
The Marcel Rodd Co. $2.75 
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described principally in the long fore- 
word which appears to be a post-sur- 
render product tacked on the front of 
what is mostly the author’s personal 
reminiscences of diplomatic life in To- 
kyo. Replete with misleading and often 
inaccurate generalizations, this foreword 
attempts to depict the more recent in- 
iquities of the Japanese in terms of a 
long-range conspiracy hatched by the 
late Field Marshal Prince Aritomo Ya- 
magata who died in 1923. 

The book itself begins with the 
author’s arrival at the United States 
Embassy in Tokyo in 1906. Its more 
autobiographical sequences are of real 
interest, especially Mr. Wheeler’s effort 
to probe into the so-called Russo-Meiji 
Deal by which Japan allegedly bribed 
the Russians to surrender Port Arthur 
in 1905. But the rest of the book is a 
disappointing effort to outline more re- 
cent Japanese political developments in 
the light of the author's personal expe- 
riences in the country at a much earlier 
date. 

Much of the criticism directed against 
Joseph C. Grew’s Ten Years in Japan 
was the charge that his life in Tokyo 
was confined to a narrow, artificial co- 
terie of diplomatic colleagues and the 
mentally well-tailored products of official 
Japanese society. Apparently such a pro- 
fessional routine is no innovation, for 
a generation earlier Mr. Wheeler was 
even tnore confined to "the official squir- 
rel cage," as he himself describes it. 
The book amply reflects such restricted 
experience from its smug advice on ap- 
proved methods for "dealing with native 
servants in all Oriental countries" to its 
almost complete lack of any reference 
to what was actually going on in Japan 
outside the small official circle with 
which the author came into contact. 

CHARLES NELSON SPINKS 





BURMA SURGEON RETURNS, by Gordon 
A. Seagrave. W. W. Norton & Co. $3.00 

Those who first met Dr. Seagrave 
in the pages of Burma Surgeon will 
need no inducement to renew theif ac- 
quaintance in the pages of this book. 
His earlier story ended with the Japa- 
nese invasion of Burma and Stilwell's 
epic retreat into India, during which 
Dr, Seagrave, as a major in the Ameri- 
can medical corps, and his nurses, the 
"Seagrave Unit," performed miracles of 
courage and endurance, caring for the 
sick and wounded along a bloody trail. 

Ended? To be continued. For BURMA 
SURGEON RzTunNs tells a hardly less 
adventurous tale and one with a happier 
ending. The complete history of General 
Stilwell's campaign still remains to be 
written. Dr. Seagrave's — I should say 
Colonel Seagrave's — newest book is 
just one bit of documentation for it. 


This volume does not deal with cam- 
paigns as such. It is the simple human 
story of his own work in our Army 
Medical Corps, of the men who fought 
and sweated their way back into Burma, 
as he saw them along the mountain and 
jungle trails and in the hastily built and 
inadequately equipped hospitals that 
tried not only to serve the armies but 
to do what little was possible for civilian 
victims of war. 

Dr S ve has a racy, humorous 
style. It is not a "literary" style, but it 
is something better — vivid, portraying 
human beings in a flash, without arti- 
fice, unforgettably; sometimes even po- 
etic, giving a feeling rather than a 
description of the beautiful Burma hills; 
what is more, giving the hope that the 
ideals for which we thought we were 
fiphting really exist in some men's 
hearts. 

It 1s not an orthodox style, but then 
Dr. Seagrave is not an orthodox person. 
His Christianity 1s very simple — he 
lives it oftener than he preaches it. He 
is a Baptist, but he seems to regard 
other Protestant sects and even Catholics 
as Christians. He is a missionary, but 
he thinks that missionary work must be 
a long-range speculation, helping the 
people of the East to social and eco- 
nomic security, without looking for 
quick returns in the form of conversions. 
He is a doctor, but in desperate circum- 
stances he shakes off the trammels of 
medical conservatism. He is a loyal 
American and he hates what the Axis 
stands for, but he is fiercely intolerant 
of hypocrisy and snobbery and race 
prejudice and imperialistic aims in 
Americans or any of their Allies. He’s 
a rebel in the best sense of the word, 
and he treads on many a sensitive toe 
on his arduous trek back to the ruins 
of his beloved hospital in Namkham. 

And how you will love his gay, chat- 
tering, quarreling, hard-working, effi- 
cient little Burmese nurses, to whom, in 
spite of bold braid, he remained always 
“Daddy” | ELIZABETH RIgFSTAHL 


SIAM: THE CROSSROADS by Sir Josiah 
Crosby. Hollis and Carter, London. 
12 s. 6 d. 
There are few countries about which 
the great world knows «so little as it 
does about Siam, and none which has 
been so universally loved by those who 
have lived there. Sir Josiah Crosby who 
has spent the beginning end the end of 
his official life and a gocd many years 
in between in Siam bears witness to 
this fact. Writing in the middle of the 
war, he presents an attractive picture 
of a nation which he had grown to like 
and to esteem and a sympathetic account 
of the difficulties into which it was 
thrown by revolution anc war. 
His book holds a particular interest 
at a moment when the conclusion of the 
eace treaty between Great Britain, 
ndia and Siam has caused a vociferous 
controversy in the American press, for 
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his is so unusual a 
book, so far outside the 
usual range of our choices. you 
must be patient while I try to 
give you a fair notion of it. It 
describes the huating of man- 
eating tigers (and occasionally 
leopards) that terrorized the hill 
villages of Northzrn India. It is 
no narrative of kiling beasts for 
pride or prowess 3t was, liter- 
ally, a question o* The Vilage 
cr The Tiger. It is a story of 
murder (by the nger), of detec- 
tive skill and courage (of the 
solitary hunter), but also of 
natura! history, cf the life of 
primitive peoples, of marve ous 
scenic beauty, and an uncon- 
scious revelation af rare human 
character. In the details of treck- 
ing, we have all the thrill of 
the best detective storv,” says 
Christopher Mc-ley in che 
Book-of-tbe-Monr2 Club News. 
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it throws light upon what may be ex- 
pected to be the postwar policy of Brit- 
ain toward Siam and indeed toward the 
whole of Sottheast Asiz. He regards 


this region as a potential danger spot in’ 


Asia, similar -o the Balkans ın Europe, 
and argues that a heilthy Siam is es- 
sential for averting svch danger. In his 
view, "Britair is cas: fcr the role of 
Siam’s best friend anc supporter in the 
time that is coming." -Ie bases his book 
on “the 3eeming paradox that Siam, 
though today on the ooposite side, is — 
in the long run and taking the broad 
view — to be regarded as our friend 
-ather then oar foe.” Accordingly he 
s inclined to shelter from blame not 
only the Siamese in general but also 
‘hose members of the Cabinet in par- 
-icular who used to profess liberal views 
out, when the crisis came, went over 
i19 the camp of Japar. "We may not 
zppleud their conduct, says he, "but I 
riyself appreciate thei- dilemma sufh- 
ciently to have no desire to see them 
pelted with mud.” Sir Josiah . believes 
tiat Siam’s economic amd security needs 
could best be safeguarded within the 
famework of some regional arrange- 
ment like the one advocated by Mr. 
E. M. Panaikar in his Future of South 
Last Asta, 

Sir Josiah’s book, waick was written 
for the Bricish public, cispiays the seli- 
criticism that kas always been charac- 
teristic of a certain type of English 
thinker and has been ore of the sources 
from which Eritain kas drawn her 
strength. But tiat makes the book no 
less interesting to the ^ me-ican reader, 
who will find in it a wealth of informa- 
tion about events and persons which 
bend into the portra& of a kindly, 
courteous, tolerant and independent peo- 
p.e with a part to play in the cultural 
lice of the world of tomorzcw. 

H. M. SPITZER 


SOVIET ART AND ARTIST3 by Jack Chen. 
T-ansatlantic Arts. $2.00 

This little booklet of zbout a hundred 
peges is packed with pertinent, stimu- 
lazing informaticn on Russian art ideals 
ard Russian art education, According 
to Jack Chen, its author, who spent con- 
sicerable time in Soviet Russia, both as 
a stucent and later employed as an 
ar-ist, not only is the ar-ist’s role there 
a ousy and profitable one, but the artist 
is held in respec: and has a responsible 
pa-riotic mission to perform. “The stu- 
deat," says Mr. Chen, “is the most valu- 
abe capital in the Soviet Union,” The 
Ressian artist is no longer regarded as 
an eccentric, or a hired antertainer but 
"an architect of the social soul,” 

“If there are any defects in his train- 
ing that detract from hs worth as a 
specialist, then it is the daty of the edu- 
cational system tc remedy these defects.” 

The Soviets use the di-ect apprentice 
system for all the:r art edacation. Thus 
the theater and the stage use student 
actors and dancers from the beginning 
anc these professions literally grow up 
in -heir professional surroundings. 

The Soviets vzlue the zrtist as a pro- 
paganda medium to the extent that he is 
given every opportunity -o develop his 
talent. Thus he is given a stipend for 
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THE 
GOLDEN 
COIN 


By Lin Taiyl 





With this second novel even 
more than with her War Tide, 
Lin Taiyi demonstrates the force 
of her writing and her penetra- 
tion of the human mind. It is 
the story of Sha, a girl who 
strove to materialize all her 

and Wen Lang, her hus- 
band, the timid biology professor 
who thought he could let his 
mind direct his heart. Whether 
the reader sympathizes with the 
one or the other, he will have 
reason; he will be left with a 
feeling of the deep pathos of 
buman life. 


Pearl Buck writes: "This young 
writer has not only written a pro- 
found novel of Chinese life, she 

| has written a profound novel of 
life. She has not wasted a sen- 
tence on local color, dialect, 
scene, description, or any of the 
tricke whereby lesser writers try 
to lay hold on reality. She deals 
entirely in reality. .... Her story 
is tremendous in its reach. I say 
without exaggeration that I have 
never read a novel by a young 
writer which seems to me so in- 
stinct with power." $2.75 


AMERICANS 
A Book of Lives 


By Hermann Hagedorn 


These are stories, linked to- 
gether in one almost continuous 
story, of great lives lived in the 
United States in the twentieth 
century. They are national sagas 
dear to the hearts of Americans, 
recorded to show “what the 
people of the United States are 
like ... what a few at least have 
been like, and millions of others 
wish to God they might be like. 

The choice of them was made 
by a poll taken by che Bast and 
West Association among editorial 
writers, among its members, and 
among readers of Asia and the 
Americas. Their lives spanned 
more than a century: Mark 
Twain, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Edison, Burbank, Booker Wash- 
ington, Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
son, Jane Addams, John Dewey, 
Brandeis. George Washington 
Carver, Ford, Helen Keller, Will 
Rogers, Hoover, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Willkie. $5.00 

With portraits by 
Rafael Palacios and others 
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subsistence, artist s material and werk 
to do from the moment he becomes an 
art student. This work is increased 
in importance and responsibility with 
the advancement of his skills and abil- 
ities. He pays back into his artist 
unicns in proportion to his income 
annually. 

Every one in Soviet Russia takes a 
voluntary personal part in “social work" 
which is unpaid, as well as doing regu- 
lar paid work. One who doesn't is a 
"Skurnik" (a selfish, disreputable fel- 
low). In Soviet Russia this carries 
considerable weight. 

The Soviet artist's attitude is 
summed up by Ilya Ehrenburg: “A 
writer must know how to write, not only 
for the centuries. He should know Low 
to write for the one short second, if the 
- fate of his people is to be decided in 
that second . . . there is nothing more 
terrible than pseudowisdom, than silence 
for the sake of the future. History will 
be iull of contempt for those who were 
silent.” 

The booklet reveals a rennaisance of 
vitzlity in Russian art and an official 
governmental effort to stimulate Soviet 
artists in all fields to produce some- 
thing of national significance. 

WiLtLIAM MATHEWS HEKKING 


t. 


CHALLENGE AT CHANGSHA by Paul 
Hughes. Macmillan Co. $2.50 
Me, I like my history straight. So 
I am prejudiced to start with against 
a novel such as Challenge at Changsha. 
As I read it, I hoped that it had not 
been intended as an historical novel, 
that in spite of the framework of mili- 
‘tary events in Central China in 1941- 
1942 on which the story is hung, it was 
meant to be fantasy. But as I read fur- 
ther I reluctantly concluded that the 
author was trying to interpret Chinese 
life and history from the universal 
vantage-point of his native state—Ckla- 
homa. For Mr. Hughes, I am told, 
though he lately achieved some promi- 
nence as a writer of another novel with 
an alliterative title, Retreat from Rostov, 
has never seen either Russia or China. 
Of course no one demands that writ- 
ers of historical novels should have 
been in the places or known the persons 
they write about. But one does require a 
sustained illusion. Mr. Hughes somehow 
fails to pull it off. Too bad! For he has 
ability, both as a student of events and 
as a story teller. 
I should like to read a book by Mr. 
Hughes about Oklahoma! . 
ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY by Margue- 
rite Eyer Wilbur. Richard R. Smith. 
$7.50 

The East India Company, founded 

in 1599, was granted by Queen. Eliza- 
beth in 1600 license to trade with India. 
The Portuguese were already in India 
trying fiercely to convert the Hindus to 
their brand of Christianity. Later came 
the French and the Dutch with 
commercial-cum-imperialist ambitions. 
The British, by a series of unscrupulous 
moves, ousted by force:the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch. Once they 
were finally established as the only 
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An absorbing 


narrative— 
complete to 1946 


China 


AND 


America 


THE STORY OF THEIR RELATIONS SINCE 1784 


By FOSTER RHEA DULLES — 
author of THE ROAD TO TEHERAN 


Ta: impartial objectivity of The Road to Teberan won 
Foster Rhea Dulles: the praise of all shades of opinion 
from New Masses to the Cardinal Hayes Literature 
Commuttee. 

CHINA AND AMERICA, a lively history which begins 
with the arrival of the first clipper ship in Canton, is 
written with the same fairness, sound scholarship, and 
distinction of style. Revealing and highly readable, this 
long-needed volume fills many gaps in our knowledge 
of the background of contemporary Chinese history. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
Pioneers of Trade 
Eatly Treaty Relations 
n ae The Burlingame Mission 
LN "Tbe Chinese Must Go" 
The Open Door and the Boxer Rebellion 
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Founded 1898 
THE OBJECTS AND PURPOSES Of 
THIS ASSOCIATION ARB 


(1) To foster and safeguard American 
J trade ani commercial intereste in 
Asis and the Far Emt. 
(2) To secure the advantages o: susta-ned 
= watchfulness und unity of action in 
Asiatic trade masters and legislation až- 
fecting the same. 
(8) To contribute to a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the relations be-ween ist- 
atic countries snd the rest of the worlc by 
the removal of the sources of misunder- 
stamling and prejudices, 
To cooperate with religious, edsca- 
(4, tional, and que ips agencies de- 
signed to remore exi yo obstacies to thr 


peaceful progress and being pf Aslatiz 

peop les. 
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European merchant group they “forgot” 
their orignal intentions of shopkeeping 
and begai cc play one Indian ruler 
against arother and ater waging nearly 
a hundred wairs became the political 
bosses. lr 1348 the Zast India Com- 
pany's task cc ane was taken over 
>y the Cwowr and Queen Victoria be- 
came lmores of Incia! 

Mrs. Wilbar's boo« is not a schol- 
arly histo ical study. Jespite a learned 
Dibliograpny zt the end, there is no 
iuthoritat:ve sd for the pro- 
use and ric use of adjectives 
ind opinic ie or is chis mere fiction, 
or there is vell. knovn historical ma- 
erial in t. I do not mind that it is 
ieither histor} nor fiction. But it is not 
:ven just pleasant hammock-reading, for 
Ars. Wilour sees in the Company's 
ordid his-ory in Indiz colorful adven- 
"ure, tenacity, bravery. democracy and 
creat mer Ite Clivel She does not 
-top with "he Company but comes right 
« own to modera India vith the “Hindu- 
-Áuslim wcrld 5f India's own creation” ! 
 Vhile there is much useful and readable 
material, Mrs. Wilbur ought to study 
€ good Lua history of India before 
che plans fur her excursions in that 
feld. S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


"HE BUILTONG OF THE BURMA ROAD 

ty Tan Fei-Xing. Whittlesey House. 

$2.75 

The former managet of the Shanghai 
"ater worEs aad the Diesel ferry 

<Jerated br the China Merchant Steam 

i avigation company, Tan Pei-Ying was 


WHAT GI'S LEARNED IN INDIA 


a graduate of Pekiig eR and 
of the Polytechnical Institute of Berl: 
His account of the building of the 
Burma Road is at once a foretaste of 
what the new technology will bring to 
China's +00,000,000, à war story that is 
part of the grand sega, and a moving 
reminder of our own western past, when*: 
roads were built'as < desperate remedy 
to sustain lite. The labor force Tan Pei- 
Ying had to use, speaking many lan- 
guages, used only to primitive tools — 
Shans, Lolos, Tibetans, many oi them 
headhunters still, presented a problem. 
Many of their anciert customs of wor- 
ship and diet had to be preserved, and 
the usual conflict witi western methods 
is part of the story. Cruel accidents in 
harsh mountainous country are de- 
scribed, it was a war of men against 
time and nature. an inimense involve- 
ment with credit and shipping ; an engi- 
neering feat that took boss men and 
anthropologists and engineers and the 
heroism of common men to pull off 
successfully. a 
During many critcal months, Rane 
goon was the only seaport open for the 
trans-shipinent of supplies to China — 
the Burma Road had to be built. The 
fall of France had co-t the Chinese the 
Indo-Chinese railway route. Over the 
Hump was the hard and costly way. 
All who have seen snztches of newsreel, 
showing thousands of men at work with 
hands and bull dozers and been moved 
by the spectacle, wil be glad oi this 
chance to read Tan Pei-Ying's docu- 
mentary narrative ERNESTINE EVANS 


w 


(Continued from page 206) 


“Yes” comments: 

-a3ey have giver the Indians electricity, 
-cNerage; Me [adians have benefited by 
-orld trade. The British have vastly im- 
Loved the couatry by roads, schools, 
"riterworks, sam tation... The discontent 
5 all because cf the Indians themselves 
-.. The British have doae the best they 
cn but they cc not treat the Indians 
reht ... The British cannot do any 
more without th- Indians helping them. 
Fcelitically, 3ricein has mot gone as far 
cx she can ... It appeers to be a bad 
cue oi misrile [ut it is better than the 
aosence of rile .. . Britain has made a 
imber of acten ts to give India more 
f-cedom, Wevell is doing the best he can 
t: find a canman meetmg ground for 
Iilian political 2aders. 3ut the masses 
a^ illiterate... The Indians’ welfare is 
tic Britishers’ a=lfare. I have not seen 
tLe British do anythinz outlandishly 
c tel to the _nd‘ens... Zhe British are 
domg as well as any other nation simi- 


ler y situatec .. Good rule... Better 
tLzn the U. S. could do... Yes, be- 
cat se of the cas® system ... Yes, be- 


czcse the Indianscannot get together . . 

T= people ere pens end hard to 
ge n inda wth . The English keep 
o-cer in . If it were not for the 
Er tish dee. world be civil war... Hf 
it vere not Dr Eritish industrialization, 
Ia ia would aeve- be what it is today... 


“No” Comments: 


The British are nilkig India dry... 
They have taken eve-ything out, put 
little in... Britain 1s bleeding India to 
death... The British kave enslaved the 
Indians. They’ve taken the raw materials 
out, seat them to England or Australia 
for manufacture, then -eturned them to 
India to be sold . . . England is inter- 4 
ested only in Indians who have capital, 
not with the people as z whole... Eng- 
land is smart enough to sustain religious, 
animosities and so cortrol the country 
The British don’: even treat the 
Indians as human beinzs . . . I believe 
in no country ruling another . . . No, 
but the Indians could net have done any 
better... If the country is any reflection 
of British rule—— no!. . Similar to the 
Jews under the Nazis . The British 
have everything, the Incians nothing . 
Too domineering and cverbearing . .. 
Too much repression, cause for riots, 
hatred . . . The Britisl policy of abet- 
ting the Princes and vice versa is repre- 
hensible... The only tring Britain has 
done for India is to edacate the higher 
class people ... It is obvious that British 
traditional policy is no: to develop the , 
country economically or physically . 
Education has been repressed... 


- 
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PRESS OY THE WILSON Xt LEE CO. 


THE Price or Tuis MAGAZINE has had 
to be raised because of rising overhead, 
paper, printing and other costs. Beginning 
June 1, the single copy price 1s 40 cents and 
the annual subscription $5. We continue to 
offer bargain prices for two-year and three- 
year subscriptions, because it saves us time 
and money not to have to go through the 
motions of getting and recording renewals. 
We also continue the policy, which we be- 
lieve is almost unique in the magazine world, 
of sending the magazine to subscribers a£ 
any place in ihe world at ihe same price. 
This is because we aim to be a truly inter- 
national magazine, and now that the war 
is over we expect our overseas circulation 
to develop rapidly—although restrictions on 
exchange are still a handicap in various 
countries. 


Japan is still an enemy country, but the 
readers of this magazine have never lost 
their admiration for the beauty of that land 
and for the peaceful arts of its people. 
Among the latter is the art of making gar- 
dens, and we are proud to hail what we 
hope is the beginning of a new era in rela- 
tions with the lapanese by printing this 
month Samuel Newsom's delightful article 
and pictures on "Secrets of Japanese Gar- 
dens." 


Next MoNTH we expect to start a new 
feature, to appear in every issue—two pages 
headed “Personal Opinion" by our Con- 
tributing Editor, Vincent Shsean. He will 
range widely over the world and its affairs, 
with particular reference usually to the 
Orient which he knows so well. But there 
will be no editorial restriction on him and 
his choice of topics and his views will be 
entirelv his own. His article last month, 
"From a Lecturer's Notes," gave a fore- 
taste of what we believe will be a graceful 
and sometimes exciting feature. 


RicHarp H, Wers, during the war a 
naval officer stationed at Guam, has written 
for us two articles on that "crossroads of 
the Pacific," in which he tells warmly about 
the people of the island and of our treatment 
of them as “second-class Americans" and 
wards of the Navy. The first article will be 
in our July issue. 


Ex-OFFICERS are strongly represented 
among our future contributors. Not only 
Sheean and Wels, but also T. C. Gleysteen, 
who was with OSS in China and tells of 
his experience there, and Douglas Dickins, 
who was in the Indian Air Force. . . . And 
there is also the ex-sergeant, William Ar- 
thur Smith, whose remarkable paintings of 
China we had in our April issue, and who 
now gives us his promised story and sketches 
of the prison camp at Weihsien. 


Asta Press Booxs to come during June 
are “The Chinese Mind” by Gung Hsing 
Wang, who is the Chinese Consul at New 
Orleans, and “India’s Population” by S. 


- Chandrasekhar, who contributes an article 
` drawn from the book to the present issue. 
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On May [6 the Ccuncil of Foreign 
Miaisters recessed, after meeting for 
three weeks at Paris and reaching no 
agreements. Unless they can do much 
more when they meet again June 15, 
the result might Ee a "two-worlds pol- 
icy” with economic rivalries backed 
by vast armed forces. . . . Thev 
could not agree on z Cate for a peace 
conference for Europe, or on the 
drafting of any treaty. The Russiar 
position was that there is no use in a 
conference of 21 nations if the Big 
Four cannot come tc terms them- 
selves. . .. A bold strice in American 
foreizn policy was taken when Sec. 
Byrnes proposed treates among the 
Big Four to assure disarmament of 
Germany and Japan for 25 years, thus 
committing the U. S. to active part in 
both European and Far Eastern af- 
feirs. Byrnes said that Stalin had 
apprcved the basic idea, but Molotov 
seid that conditions had changed and 
the idea must de discussed later. . ... 
Some progress was mzde toward a 
treaty with Italy. Russia threw its 
support to the French plan of putting 
Libya under Italian truzeeship. 





Tran reported to the U. N. Secur- 
ity Council May 6 that it could not 
confirm reports from Azerbaijan that 
Russian troops had evacuated that 
province. The Tabriz radio said that 
“the liberating Red army” left May 
5. The Security Council asked Iran 
to report further by May 20... . Ta- 
briz arnounced an alliance between 
Azerbaijan and the new “Kurdish 
Republic.” Central Government troops 
were massed along the Azerbaijan 
border. Negotiations broke down and 
then were renewed or proposals made 
Apr. 22 by Premier Gharam for re- 
uniting the country. Michael Foot, 
official British observer, said that 
Russia had gained most of its objec- 
tives in Iran and was preparing to 
maintain control of the Iranian Par- 
liament.... Iran announced Apr. 18 
that it regards Behrein Island, under 
British protection since 1892, as an 
integral part of Iran and that taxes 
would be collected on the oi! produced 
there... . The U. S. State Depart- 
ment charged that news from Iran 
was being censored. 





ADMISSION oF 100,000 Jews into 
Palestine this year was reccmmended 
Apr. 30 by the Anglo-American Com- 


m ttee of Inquiry. The report declared 
th: Palestine should he neither a 
Jexish nor an Arab State, and as- 
sured that it would b2 put under 
U. N. trusteeship. Attlee said Brit- 
air will ask the United States to share 
the added military and finencial re- 
spcrsibilities. 





THE ARA3S were angered by the 
Pastine report. Ibn Scud called it 
a b-trayal. There were st-ikes of pro- 
test n the Arab lands, tal« o: a “holy 
wat’ and an appeal to Russia to sup- 
por the Arab cause. The Arab High- 
er Committee said the report was an 
instument of imperialisr that en- 
forcement of its recommendations 
wot] be opposed by the Arabs “to 
the ast man," and demarded “inde- 
Dencence in their own country," re- 
-ease of their exiled leaders and abo- 
ütior of the Jewish Agencv. The 
Xings and other Leads oí the Arab 
cour-ries were planning tc meet and 
decice on joint action. All of their 
gove-aments had filed pro-ests. 





Fever and Brizin begri treaty 
negodations May 9, two days arter the 
Eritid. announced their d2cision to 
withcraw all their armed forces. In 
Comraons Churchill callec it “the 
most momentous announcement | 
have 27;er heard in this Hcuse” and 
said, "Things are brilt up with great 
labor znd are cast away with great 
shame and folly." .Attlee said there 
would >e a treaty permittinz Britain 
to deferd the Suez Canal. After sharp 
debate he was upheld by = vote of 
327 to. _58. 





Intia heard May 16 Britzin's new 
propos&s ior independence. The 
Waite Paper, which Church ll called 
an "abe and melancholy document," 
rejactel Jinnah's scheme for Pakis- 
tan. Itcame after the British Cabinet 
mission. having brought the Hindu 
and Malim leaders -ogether, found 
tha: they could no: agree on “the fun- 
dament..: issue of the unity or division 
oi indi." It proposed an zll-India 
constiticon. This would cal for a 
federatei union to deal with foreign 
affairs, defense and communications, 
and the taxation recessary for these, 
while aL other subjec-s and powers 
would r: main. with the provinces and 
states. Communal issues raisec in the 
legislatu-e would require approval by 
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majorities of both Hindu and Muslim 
members. Provinces would be free to 
form groups with execttives and leg- 
islatures—a mild concession to Jin- 
nah. The plan also cal.ed for an in- 
terim government to serve while the 
constitution was being framed, This 
would be a purely Indiar government, 
except for the Viceroy, with all cab- 
inet portfolios held by "Indian leaders 
having the full confidence of the peo- 
ple." The White Paper said that the 
alternative to agreemen: by the In- 
dian parties would be "grave danger 
of violence, chaos and even civil war." 
It added: “We hope the new indepen- 
dent India may choose to be a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth. 
We hope in any event ycu remain in 
close and friendly association with our 
people. But these are matters for your 
own free choice.” ... The British ex- 
pected to make a military treaty with 
a free India. .. . Meanwhile the mem- 
bers of the Viceroy's Courcil resigned 
to make room for a new government. 
Azad retired as president 5f the Con- 
gress Party, to be succeeded by 
Nehru. The Government said May 2 
that no more men who joined the 
“Indian National Army” of Bose 
would be tried... . Sailors of the In- 
dian Navy who took part m the Feb- 
ruary mutiny testified that it was 
caused by bad food, low pay, color 
discrimination and offensive treat- 
ment by British officers. 





THE PHILIPPINES elected Manuel 
Acuna Roxas President. He said, 
“Despite the charges 0: fascism 
against me, I am sure that I am the 
greatest champion of demozracy that 
this country has.” MacArtkur backed 
him and said that he had acted as his 
agent while he was being charged 
with collaborating with the Japanese. 
Roxas, visiting Washington, said that 
the Philippines will remain part of the 
western world, not the Orient, and 
promised the U. S. secure military 
bases. ... The Hukbalahaps opposed 
to Roxas, continued their guerrilla 
fighting against the military police in 
which many were killed... . Truman 
signed the bills giving the Ptilippines 
preferential trade with the U. S. for 
28 years, and providing more than 
$600,000,000 for economic support. 





IN JAPAN Shigeru Yoshida be-. 


came Premier, the Shidehara cabinet 


` Z 


having resigned. The new adminis- 

tration, while a coalition of the so- 
called Liberal and Progressive Par- 
ties, is conservative, and had the ap- 
proval of MacArthur. The new Diet 
met May 16, with women participat- 
ing for the first time. A May Day 
mass meeting estimated at 500,000 
sent a manifesto to the Allied Council 
against “bureaucrats, capitalists and 
landowners." When it was read the 
American chairman said “It contains 
the signmarks of Communist propa- 
ganda" and that the U. S. does not 
favor Communism in Japan. ... Tojo 
and 27 other Japanese leaders were 
indicted as war criminals. 





IN Korea the joint American- 
Russian commission broke off its ne- 
gotiations. The Americans said it was 
because the Russians refused to deal 
with Koreans who wanted indepen- 
dence rather than trusteeship. The 
Russians said that the Americans 
were supporting reactionary groups. 
Korean Communists charged that the 
U. S. was trying to dominate the 
. world and supporting anti-democratic 
forces evervwhere. 





IN CHina the Constitutional As- 
sembly, called for May 5, was post- 
poned under pressure from the Com- 
munists. Chiang Kai-shek told the 
Kuomintang that it must keep its 
promises to include other parties in 
the government. Cabinet changes 
were made May 15 *'to liberalize the 
government," with two non-party 
men installed in posts which the mi- 
nority parties had asked for, and with 
Pai Chung-hsi as Minister of Defense 
and Chen Cheng replacing Ho Ying- 
chin as chief of staff. . . . Nanking 
again became the seat of the govern- 
ment May 5... . UNRRA was start- 
ing a great effort to build dikes and 
force the Yellow River back into the 
bed from which it was released 
against the advancing Japanese in 
1938; this would reclaim 2,000,000 
acres of land for growing sorely need- 
ed food ; it would also require the re- 
settlement of about 250,000 people. 
. . . Famine had spread to 18 prov- 
inces and 7,000,000 people were on 
the verge of starvation. . . . In central 
China there was intermittent trouble 
with Communist forces, and on May 
15 the government said that 100,000 
Communists were massed only 70 
miles north of Shanghai. 





IN Mancuuria the Communists 
captured the capital, Changchun, Apr. 


18 after hard fighting, but took over 
Harbin unopposed as the Russians 
withdrew. With their headquarters 
in Changchun, the Communists 
claimed control of 70 per cent of Man- 
churia, and had set up provincial gov- 
ernments for eight of the nine prov- 


 inces, the ninth, Hsingan, being left 


to the Mongolians. They were criti- 
cal of American aid to the Central 
Government forces, but Gen. Peng 
Shen said they would welcome Amer- 
ican enterprises to Manchuria where 
“we expect to have capitalism for a 
long time.” .. . An offensive toward 
Mukden failed but the rail supply line 
had been cut by the Communists at 
two points south of that city.... The 
Russians had withdrawn all troops 
from Manchuria, except at Port Ar- 
thur which they will defend under the 
treaty with China. Moscow, rejecting 
an American suggestion that Japan- 
ese assets in Manchuria were a matter 
of common concern to the Allies, said 
that Russia could take as war booty 
anything movable that had belonged 
to the Japanese war machine. 





Russia will be “true to its policy 
of peace and security,” Stalin said in 
his May Day broadcast, but he 
warned that “international reaction is 
hatching plans of a new war." ‘The 
Russian press followed up by charg- 
ing that the U. S. and Britain were 
working together for domination of 
the world and against the indepen- 
dence of small countries. . . . Sec. Vin- 
son said that the only way to keep the 
world from dividing into two rival 
economic blocs was for Russia to join 
the World Fund and Bank. . 
Churchill said that the “supreme hope 
and the prime endeavor is to reach a 
good and faithful understanding with 
Soviet Russia” through the U. N.... 
In another speech he proposed again 
a “United States of Europe, both of 
the west and of the east.” 





On THE Wonrp Front. Poland, 
calling Franco a threat to world peace, 
demanded that the U. N. Security 
Council order all member states to 
sever relations with Spain. A sub- 
committee was appointed to investi- 
gate; on this tactic Russia abstained 
from voting, calling it “delay and in- 
action.” As the League of Nations 
ceased to exist on Apr. 18, the new 
International Court of Justice was 
opened at The Hague. ... Mrs. 
Franklin D. re was made 


chairman of the U. N. Commission on 
Human Righ ich received an 









elaborate report from its sub-com 
mission on the rights of women... . 


The Atomic Energy Commission will | 


meet for the first time June 14. The 
U. S. is inviting the 11 nations repre- 
sented on the Commission to send ob- 
servers to the atomic bomb tests at 
Bikini. ... The French people voted 
down the proposed new constitution 
favored by the Socialists and Com- 
munists. .. . King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy abdicated in favor of his son, 
Crown Prince Humbert. . .. The U. 
S. recognized the Tito régime in 
Yugoslavia. . .. The U. S. Senate ap- 
proved the loan to Britain, but it was 
likely to be delayed in the House. ... 
Herbert Hoover completed his 35,000 
mile trip through 25 countries, in- 
cluding Egypt, Iraq, India, Siam, the 
Philippines, China, Korea and Japan. 
He reported that one third of the peo- 
ple of the world faced hunger—"' The 
grimmest specter of famine in all the 
history of the world." He said that 
the present world grain supply could 
meet all but 14 per cent of the inter- 
national need up to September — if 
countries with food surpluses, includ- 
ing the U. S., would take further and 
vigorous action. In an earlier broad- 
cast from Cairo, after his survey of 
Europe, he said: “If every source of 
supplies wil do its utmost, we can 
pull the world through this most dan- 
gerous crisis. The saving of these 
human lives is far more than an eco- 
nomic necessity to the recovery of the 
world. It is more than the only path 
to order, to stability and to peace. 
Such action marks the return of the 
lamp of compassion to the earth. And 
that is a part of the moral and spiri- 
tual reconstruction of the world." 





MiscELLANvy. The first Chinese 
translation of the complete works of 
Shakespeare, by Tsao Wei-feng, who 
has worked on them for 15 years, is 
nearing completion. .. . Radar will be 
used to make a revised map of the 
entire surface of the world. . . . The 
Maoris have asked New Zealand to 
give official recognition to their ki t 
who has no powers but has "die 
tige.... The “American Mother of 
1946” is Mrs. Emma Clarissa Clem- 






ent of Louisville, the Negro grand- 


daughter of a slave and the mother of 
several remarkable sons and daug 
ters. .. . A survey has been made f 


a railway line from Prince George, B. " 
C. to Teller, Alaska, within sight of 


the Siberian coastline of Russia. . .. 
It need not be two worlds. 






RicHamp J. WALSH 





CHANGES NEEDED IN INDIA 


By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Editors’ Note: This is the last of a series of six 
articles drawn from Jawaharlal Nehru's forth- 
coming book, The Discovery of India. 


HERE IS A GREAT DEAL of pessimism in India 
IE and a sense of frustration, and both 

can be understood, for events have. dealt 
harshly with our people and the future is not 
promising. But there is also below the surface a 
stirring and a pushing, signs of new life and 
vitality, and unknown forces are at work. Leaders 
function at the top, but they are driven in par- 
ticular directions by the anonymous and unthink- 
ing will of an awakening people, who seem to be 
outgrowing their past. 

India must break with much of that past and 
not allow it to dominate the present; all that is 
dead and has served its purpose has to go. But 
that does not mean a break with, or a forgetting 
of, the vital and life-giving in that past. We can 
never forget the ideals that have moved our race, 
the dreams of the Indian people through the ages, 
the wisdom of the ancients, the buoyant energy and 
love of life and nature of our forefathers, their 
spirit of curiosity and mental adventure, the daring 
of their thought, their splendid achievements in 
literature, art and culture, their love of truth and 
beauty and freedom, the basic values that they set 
up, their understanding of life's mysterious ways, 
their toleration of other ways than theirs, their 
capacity to absorb other peoples and their cultural 
accomplishments, synthesize them and develop a 
varied and mixed culture; nor can we forget the 
myriad experiences which have built up our an- 
cient race and lie embedded in our subconscious 
minds. We will never forget them or cease to 
take pride in that noble heritage of ours. If India 
forgets them, she will no longer remain India and 
much that has made her our joy and pride will 
cease to be. 

It is not this that we have to break with, but 
all the dust and dirt of ages that have covered her 
up and hidden her inner beauty and significance, 
the excrescences and abortions that have twisted 
and petrified her spirit, set it in rigid frames and 
stunted her growth. We have to cut away these 
excrescences and remember afresh the core of that 
ancient wisdom and adapt it to our present circum- 
stances. Old as we are, with memories stretching 
back to the early dawns of human history and 
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endeavor, we have to grow young again, in tune - 
with our present time, with the irrepressible spirit 
and joy of youth in the present and its faith in 
the future. 


The Scientific Approach and Temper 


The applications of science are inevitable and 
unavoidable for all countries and peoples today. 
But something more than its application is neces- 
sary. It is the scientific approach, the adventurous 
and yet critical temper of science, the search for 
truth. and new knowledge, the refusal to. accept 
anything without testing and trial, the capacity 
to change previous conclusions in the face of new 
evidence, the reliance on observed fact and not on 
preconceived theory, the hard discipline of the 
mind—all this is necessary, not merely for the 
application of science but for life itself and the 
solution of its many problems. The scientific ap- 
proach and temper are, or should be, a way of 
life, a process of thinking, a method of acting and 
associating with our fellow men. 

Science has dominated the western world 
and every one there pays tribute to it, and yet the 
West is still far from having developed the real 
temper of science. It has still to bring the spirit 
and the flesh into creative harmony. In India in 
many obvious ways we have a greater distance to 
travel. And yet there may be fewer major ob- 
structions on our way, for the essential basis of 
Indian thought for ages past, though not its later 
manifestations, fits in with the scientific temper 
and approach, as well as with internationalism. 
It is based on a fearless search for truth, on the 
solidarity of man even, on the divinity of every- 
thing living, and on the free and cooperative de- 
velopment of the individual and the species, ever 
to greater freedom and higher stages of human 
growth. 


Importance of the National Idea 


also is a contempt for it, for no future can 

founded on either of these. The, present and the 
future inevitably grow out of the past and bear 
its stamp, and to forget this is to build without 
foundations and to cut off the roots of national 
growth. It is to ignore one of the most powerful 
forces that influence people. Nationalism is essen- 
tially a group memory of past achievements, tra- 
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ditions and experiences, and nationalism is 
stronger today than it has ever been. Many people 
thought that nationalism had had its cay and 
must inevitably give place to the ever-growing 
international tendencies of the modern world. So- 
cialism with its proletarian background derided 
national culture as something tied up with a 
decaying middle class. Capitalism itself became 
progressively international with its cartels and 
combines and overflowed national boundaries. 
Trade and commerce, easy communications and 
rapid transport, the radio and cinema all helped to 
create an international atmosphere and to produce 
the delusion that nationalism was doomed. 

Yet whenever a crisis has arisen, nationalism 
has emerged again and dominated the scene, and 
people have sought comfort and strength in their 
eld traditions. The most striking example of this 
is the recent development of the Soviet Union. 
Without giving up in any way its essential social 
and economic structure, it has become more 
nationalist-minded and the appeal of the fatherland 
is now much greater than the appeal of the inter- 
national proletariat. Famous figures ir national 
history have again been revived and have become 
heroes of the Soviet people. It would be wrong 
to imagine that this nationalist outlook of Russia 
is just a reversion to old-style nationalism. It is 
certainly not that. The tremendous experiences of 
the revolution and all that followed it cannot be 
forgotten, and the changes that resulted from it in 
social structure and mental adjustment must re- 
main. That social structure leads inevitably to a 
certain international outlook. Nevertheless nation- 
alism has reappeared in such a way as to fit in 
with the new environment and add to the strength 
of the people. 

It is mstructive to compare the development 
of the Soviet state with the varying fortunes of 
the Communist parties in other countries. There 
was the first flush of enthusiasm among many 
people in all countries, and especially in proletarian 
ranks, soon after the Soviet revolution. Out of 
this grew Communist groups and parties. Then 
conflicts arose between these groups and national 
labor parties. During the Soviet five-year plans 
there was another wave of interest and enthusiasm, 
and this probably affected middle-class intellectuals 
ren more than labor. Again there was a reaction 
t the time of the purges in the Soviet Union. In 
some countries Communist parties were sup- 
pressed, in others they made progress. But almost 
everywhere they came into conflict with organized 
national labor. Partly this was due to the con- 
servatism of labor, but more so to a feeling that 
the Communist Party represented a fereign group 
and that they took their policies from Russia. The 
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inherent nationalism of labor came in the way of 
its accepting the cooperation of the Communist 
Party even when many were favorably inclined 
toward Communism. The many changes in Soviet 
policy, which could be understood in relation to 
Russia, became totally incomprehensible as poli- 
cies favored by Communist parties elsewhere. 
They could only be understood on the basis that 
what may be good for Russia must necessarily 
be good for the rest of the world. These Commu- 
nist parties, though they consisted of some able 
and very earnest men and women, lost contact 
with the nationalist sentiments of the people and 
weakened accordingly. While the Soviet Union 
was forging new links with national tradition, the 
Communist parties of other countries were drift- 
ing further away from it. 


India's Communist Party 


I cannot speak with much knowledge of what 
happened elsewhere, but I know that in India 
the Communist Party is completely divorced from, 
and is ignorant of, the national traditions that fill 
the minds of the people. It believes that Commu- 
nism necessarily implies a contempt for the past. 
So far as it is concerned, the history of the world 
began in November, 1917, and everything that pre- 
ceded this was preparatory and leading up to it. 
Normally speaking, in a country like India with 
large numbers of people on the verge of starvation 
and the economic structure cracking up, Commu- 
nism should have a wide appeal. In a sense there 
is that vague appeal, but the Communist Party 
cannot take advantage of it because it has cut itself 
off from the springs of national sentiment and 
speaks in a language which finds no echo in the 
hearts of the people. It remains an energetic but 
small group with no real roots. 

It is not only the Communist Party in India 
that has failed in this respect. There are others 
who talk glibly of modernism and the modern 
spirit and the essence of western culture, and are 
at the same time ignorant of their own culture. 
Unlike the Communists they have no ideal that 
moves them and no driving force that carries them 
forward. They take the external forms and outer 
trappings of the West (and often some of the less 
desirable features), and imagine that they are in 
the vanguard of an advancing civilization. Naive 
and shallow and yet full of their own conceits, they 
live, chiefly in a few large cities, an artificial life 
which has no living contacts with the culture of 
the East or of the West. 

National progress can, therefore, neither lie in 
a repetition of the past nor in its denial. New 
patterns must inevitably be adopted, but they must 
be integrated with the old. Sometimes the new. 
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though very different, appears in terms of pre- 
existing patterns, and thus creates a feeling of a 
continuous development from the past, a link in 
the long chain of the history of the race. Indian 
history is a striking record of changes introduced 
in this way, a continuous adaptation of old ideas 
to a changing environment, of old patterns to new. 
Because of this there is no sense of cultural break 
in it and there is that continuity, in spite of re- 
peated change, from the far-distant days of 
Mohenjo Daro to our own age. There was a rever- 
ence for the past and for traditional forms, but 
there was also a freedom and flexibility of the 
mind and a tolerance of the spirit. So while forms 
often remained, the inner content continued to 
change. In no other way could that society have 
survived for thousands of years. Only a living and 
growing mind could overcome the rigidity of tra- 
ditional forms ; only those forms could give it con- 
tinuity and stability. 

Yet this balance may become precarious and 
one aspect may overshadow and to some extent 
suppress this other. In India there was an extraor- 
dinary freedom of the mind allied to certain rigid 
social forms. These forms ultimately influenced 
the freedom of the mind and made it in practice, 
if not in theory, more rigid and limited. But the 
essential ideals of Indian culture are broad-based 
and can be adapted to almost any environment. 
The bitter conflict between science and religion 
which shook Europe in the nineteenth century 
would have no reality in India, nor would change 
based on the applications of science bring any 
conflict with those ideals. Undoubtedly, such 
changes would stir up, as they are stirring up, the 
mind of India, but instead of combatting them or 
rejecting them, it would rationalize them from its 
own ideological point of view and fit them into its 
mental framework. It is probable that in this 
process many vital changes may be introduced in 
the old outlook, but they will not be superimposed 
from outside and will seem rather to grow nat- 
urally from the cultural background of the people. 
This is more difficult today than it might have been 
because of the long period of arrested growth and 
the urgent necessity for big and qualitative 
changes. 

Conflict there will be, however, with much of 
the superstructure that has grown up round those 
basic ideals and which exists and stifles us today. 
That superstructure will inevitably have to go 
because much of it is bad in itself and is contrary 
to the spirit of the age. Those who seek to retain 
it do an ill service to the basic ideals of Indian 
culture, for they mix up the good and the bad and 
thus endanger the former. It is no easy matter to 
separate the two or to draw a hard and fast line 
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between them, and opinions will differ widely. 
But it is not necessary to draw any such theoreti- 
cal and logical line. The logic of changing life and 
the march of events will gradually draw that line 
for us. Every kind of development—technological 
or philosophical—necessitates contact with life it- 
self, with social needs, with the living movements 
of the world. Lack of this contact leads to stagna- 
tion and loss of vitality and creativeness. But if 
we maintain these contacts and are receptive to 
them, we shall adapt ourselves to the curve of life 
without losing the essential characteristics which 
we have valued. 

Our approach to knowledge in the past was a 
synthetic one, but limited to India. That limitation 
continued and the synthetic approach gave place 
gradually to a more analytical one. We have now 
to lay greater stress on the synthetic aspect and 
make the whole world our field of study. This 
emphasis on synthesis is indeed necessary for 
every nation and individual if it is to grow out of 
the narrow grooves of thought and action in 
which most people have lived for so long. The 
development of science and its applications have 
made this possible for us, and yet the very excess 
of new knowledge has added to its difficulty. Spe- 
cialization has led to a narrowing of individual 
life in a particular groove, and man's labor in in- 
dustry is often confined to some infinitesimal part 
of the whole product. Specialization in knowledge 
and work will have to continue, but it seems more 
essential than ever that a synthetic view of human 
life and man's adventure through the ages should 
be encouraged. This view will have to take into 
consideration the past and the present, and include 
in its scope all countries and peoples. In this way 
perhaps we might develop, in addition to our own 
national backgrounds and cultures, an’ apprecia- 
tion of others and a capacity to understand and 
cooperate with the peoples of other countries. 
Thus also we might succeed to some extent in 
building up integrated personalities instead of the 
lopsided individuals of today. We might become, 
in Plato's words, "spectators of all time and all 
being," drawing sustenance from the rich treasures 
that humanity has accumulated, adding to them, 
and applying them in building for the future. 


India Must Come to Grips with the Present - 


It is a curious and significant fact that in spite 
of all modern scientific progress and talk of inter- 
nationalism, racialism and other separating factors 
are at least as much in evidence today, if not more 
so, than at any previous time in history. There is 
something lacking in all this progress, which can 
neither produce harmony between nations nor 
within the spirit of man. Perhaps more synthesis 
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anc a little humility toward the wisdom of the 
past, which after all is the accumulated experience 
of :he human race, would help us to gain a new 
. perspective and greater harmony. That is espe- 
cially needed by those peoples who live a fevered 
life in the present only and have almost forgotten 
the past.. But for countries like India a different 
emphasis is necessary, for we have too much of 
the past about us and have ignored the present. 
We have to get rid of that narrowing religious 
outlook, that obsession with the supernatural and 
metaphysical speculations, that loosening of the 
mind's discipline in religious ceremonial and mys- 
tical emotionalism, which come in the way of our 
understanding ourselves and the world. We have 
to come to grips with the present, this life, this 
world, this nature which surrounds us in its infi- 
nite variety. Some Hindus talk of going back to 
the Vedas; some Muslims dream of an Islamic 
theocracy. Idle fancies, for there is no going back 
to the past; there is no turning back even if this 
was thought desirable. There is only one-way 
traffic in Time. 

India must therefore lessen her religiosity and 
turn to science. She must get rid of the exclusive- 
ness in thought and social habit which has become 
like a prison to her, stunting her spirit and pre- 
venting growth. The idea of ceremonial purity 
has erected barriers against social intercourse and 
narrowed the sphere of social action. The day-to- 
day religion of the orthodox Hindu is more con- 
cerned with what to eat and what not to eat, whom 
to eat with and from whom to keep away, than 
with spiritual values. The rules and regulations 
of the kitchen dominate his social life. The Muslim 
is fortunately free from these inhibitions, but he 
has his own narrow codes and ceremonials, a rou- 
tine which he rigorously follows, forgetting the 
lesson of brotherhood which his religion taught 
him. His view of life is perhaps even more limited 
and sterile than the Hindu view, though the aver- 
age Hindu today is a poor representative of the 
latter view, for he has lost that traditional free- 
dom of thought and the background that enriches 
life in many ways. 

Caste is the symbol and embodiment of this 
exclusiveness among. the Hindus. Caste has in 
the past not only led to the suppression of certain 
groups but to a separation of theoretical and 
scholastic learning from craftsmanship and a 
divorce of philosophy. from actual life and its 
problems. It was an aristocratic approach based on 
traditionalism. This outlook has to change com- 
pletely, for it is wholly opposed to modern condi- 
tions and the democratic ideal. The functional 
organization of social groups in India may con- 
tinue, but even that will undergo a vast change as 
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the nature of modern industry creates-new func- 
tions and puts an end to many old ones. The tend- 
ency today everywhere is toward a functional 
organization of society, and the concept of abstract 
rights is giving place to that of functions. That is 
in harmony with the old Indian. ideal. 

The spirit of the age is in favor of equality, 
though practice denies it almost everywhere. We 
have got rid of slavery in the narrow sense of the 
word, that a man can be the property of another. 
But a new slavery, in: some ways worse than the 
old, has taken its place all over the world. In the 
name of individual freedom, political and economic 
systems exploit human beings and treat them as 
commodities. And again, though an individual 
cannot be the property of another, a country and 
a nation can. still be the property of another nation, 
and thus group slavery is tolerated. Racialism also 
is a distinguishing feature of our times, and we 
have not only master nations but also master races. 

Yet the spirit of the age will triumph. In India, 
at any rate, we must aim:at equality. That does 
not and cannot mean that everybody is physically 
or intellectually or spiritually equal or can be made 
so. But it does mean equal opportunities for all 
and no political, economic or social barrier in 
the way of any individual or group. It means a 
faith in humanity and a belief that there is no 
race or group that cannot advance and make: good 
in its own way, given the chance to do so. It means 
a realization of the fact that the backwardness or 
degradation of any group is not due to inherent 
failings in it but principally to lack of opportunities 
and long suppression by other groups. It should 
mean an understanding of the modern world 
wherein real progress and advance, whether na- 
tional or international, have become very much a 
joint affair and a backward group pulls back 
others. Therefore not. only must equal opportuni- 
ties be given to all, but special opportunities for 
educational, economic and cultural growth must 
be given to backward groups so as to enable them 
to catch up to those who are ahead of them. Any 
such attempt to open the doors of opportunity 
to all in India will release enormous energy and 
ability and transform the country with amazing 
speed. 

If the spirit of the age demands equality, it 
must necessarily also demand an economic system 
which fits in with it and encourages it. The present 
colonial system in India is the very antithesis of 
it. Absolutism is not only based on inequality but 
must perpetuate it in every sphere of life. It sup- 
presses the creative and regenerative forces of a 
nation, bottles up talent and capacity, and dis- 
courages the spirit of responsibility. Those who 
have to suffer under it lose their sense of dignity 
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and self-reliance. The problems of India, compli- 
cated as they seem, are essentially due to an at- 
tempt to advance while preserving the political 
and economic structure more or less intact. 
Political advance is made subject to the preserva- 
tion of this structure and existing vested interests. 
The two are incompatible. 


Toward a Democratically Planned Collectivism 


Political change there must be, but economic 
change is equally necessary. That change will have 
to be in the direction of a democratically planned 
collectivism. “The choice,” says R. H. Tawney, “is 
not between competition and monopoly, but be- 
tween monopoly which is irresponsible and private 
and a monopoly which is responsible and public.” 
A democratic collectivism need not mean an aboli- 
tion of private property, but it will mean the public 
ownership of the basic and major industries. It 
will mean the cooperative or collective control of 
the land. In India especially it will be necessary to 
have, in addition to the big industries, coopera- 
tively controlled small and village industries. Such 
a system of democratic collectivism will need care- 
ful and continuous planning and adaptation to the 
changing needs of the people. The aim should be 
the expansion of the productive capacity of the 
nation in every possible way, at the same time 
absorbing all the labor power of the nation in 
some activity or other. As far as possible there 
should be freedom to choose one’s occupation. An 
equalization of income will not result from all this, 
but there will be far more equitable sharing and 
a progressive tendency toward equalization. In 
any event, the vast differences that exist today 
will disappear completely, and class distinctions, 
which are essentially based on differences in in- 
come, will begin to fade out. 

Such a change would mean an upsetting of 
the present-day acquisitive society based primarily 
on the profit motive. The profit motive may still 
continue to some extent, but it will not be the 
dominating urge, nor will it have the same scope 
as it has today. It would be absurd to say that the 
profit motive does not appeal to the average In- 
dian, but it is nevertheless true that there is no 
such admiration for it in India as there is in the 
West. 

Collectivism involves communal undertakings 
and cooperative effort. This again is fully in har- 
mony with old Indian social conceptions, which 
were all based on the idea of the group. The decay 
of the group system under British rule, and espe- 
cially of the self-governing village, has caused deep 
injury to the Indian masses, even more psychologi- 
cal than economic. Nothing positive came in its 
place, and they lost their spirit of independence, 
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their sense of responsibility and their capacity to 
cooperate together for common purposes. The vil- 
lage, which used to be an organic and vital unit. 
became progressively a derelict area, just a col- 
lection of mud huts and odd individuals. But still 
the village holds together by some invisible link, 
and old memories revive. It should be easily pos- 
sible to take advantage of these age-long traditions 
and to build up communal and cooperative con- 
cerns in the land and in small industry. The village 
can no longer be a self-contained economic unit 
(though it may often be intimately connected with 
a collective or cooperative farm), but it can very 
well be a governmental and electoral unit, each 
such unit functioning as a self-governing commu- 
nity within the larger political framework and 
looking after the essential needs of the village. If 
it is treated to some extent as an electoral unit, 


this will simplify provincial and all-India elections 


considerably by reducing the number of direct 
electors. The village council, itself chosen by all 
the adult men and women of the village, could 
form these electors for the bigger elections. In- 
direct elections may have some disadvantages, but, 
having regard to the background in India, I feel 
sure that the village should be treated as a unit. 
This will give a truer and more responsible repre- 
sentation. 

In addition to this territorial representation 
there should also be direct representation of the 
collectives and cooperatives on the land and in 
industry. Thus the democratic organization of the 
state will consist of both functional and territorial 
representatives, and will be based on local auton- 
omy. Some such arrangement will be completely 
in harmony with India’s past as well as with her 
present requirements. There will be no sense of 
break (except with the conditions created by Brit- 
ish rule), and the mass mind will accept it as a 
continuation of the past which it still remembers 
and cherishes. 

Such a development in India would be in tune 
with political and economic internationalism. It 
would breed no conflicts with other nations and 
would be a powerful factor for peace in Asia and 
the world. It would help in the realization of that 
One World toward which we are inevitably being 
driven, even though our passions delude us and 
our minds fail to understand it. The Indian people, - 
freed from the terrible sense of oppression and 
frustration, will grow in stature again and lose 
their narrow nationalism and exclusiveness. Proud 
of their Indian heritage, they will open their minds 
and hearts to other peoples and other nations and 
become citizens of this wide and fascinating world, 
marching onward with others in that ancient 
quest in which their forefathers were the pioneers. 
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Young Formosans — barely eight years old — toil 
underground to extract coal which never reaches 
the Formosan people except through the black market 


For a price these ox-drawn carts will haul the pessessions of Japanese repatriates 
to the docks at Takao, where they board ships to take them back to their homeland 


THE PLAIN PEOPLE OF FORMOSA 
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Children of Taihoku help in the clearing and salvaging of war-time wreckage 
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With a bamboo scoop a Formosan woman performs the back-breaking 
task of pumping water from an irrigation ditch into the paddy field 





CAN RUSSIA OVERTAKE 
THE U. S. A.? The Meaning of the New Five-Year Plans 


data about the development of Russian pro- 
duction up to now and the goal of the coming 
Five-Year Plans. | 

According to Stalin, Russia produced in 1913, 

the year preceding World War I: 
4,230,000 tons of steel 
4,220,000 tons of pig iron 
29,000,000 tons of coal 

In the same year the German production fig- 
ures were: 

18,933,000 tons of steel 
19,509,000 tons of pig iron 
190,109,000 tons of coal 

In per capita output, however, German indus- 
trial production was ten times as high as the Rus- 
sian output. This tremendous German industrial 
superiority explained why, during World War I, 
Germany never had to concentrate on the eastern 
front more than one third, sometimes only one 
fifth of its army. 

But after the First World War this picture 
changed decisively. Between the two World Wars, 
Russian industrial development was expanded tre- 
mendously as a result of the Five-Year Plans. 
Stalin gives the following figures for 1940, the 
year preceding Germany's invasion. 

The Russian production amounted to: 

18,300,000 tons of steel 
15,000,000 tons of pig iron 
166,000,000 tons of coal 

At the same time German production in steel 
amounted to about 25 million tons, in pig iron 
to 18 million tons and in coal to about 190 million 
tons. | 

The fact that the Soviet Union by then pro- 
duced approximately four fifths as much as Ger- 
many is the decisive background for the tremen- 
dous changes in the strategy of World War II. 
It forced Germany, during the entire war. to 
concentrate more than half of her army on the 
eastern front which thus became the "first" front. 

Per capita the German and the west-European 


| TALIN, IN HIS ELECTION SPEECH, gave some 
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production as a whole was still about three times 
greater than the Russian. But the Russians were 
able in this period not only to shorten the distance 
from Germany in absolute figures, but also to 
develop their industrial production far more 
quickly than the rest of Europe. 

Coal production in Continental Europe — 
without Germany — amounted to 154,342,000 
tons; the steel production to 18,267,000 tons ; pig 
iron production to 15,351,000 tons. This shows 
that even before the Second World War the 
heavy industrial production of the Soviet Union 
was approximately as large as that of all of Con- 
tinental Europe without Germany. 

In his speech Stalin touched upon future de- 
velopments. He spoke not only about the next, 
the fourth, Five-Year Plan but also cited produc- 
tion goals which Russia will reach after three or 
four Five-Year Plans. 

The goal which the Russians have set them- 
selves becomes absolutely clear from these figures : 


Russian goal All of Europe 

according to Stalin without Russia 
Steel 60,000,000 52,000,000 
Pig iron 50,000,000 40,816,000 
Coal -500,000,000 571,157,000 


Russia alone will produce as much as the entire 
remainder of Europe. (Russian coal production 
lags somewhat behind but will be more than com- 
pensated for by Russian, oil production which is 
many times that of the whole of Europe.) Russia 
will become therefore, not only in absolute figures 
but also in the industrial level of its population, 
the second industrial nation of the world. 

The Russians have set themselves this goal for 
a period of 50 years after the October Revolution. 
But they will still lag far behind the United States. 
With 60.million tons of steel in 1970 the Russians 
will have reached only about two thirds of the 
steel capacity which the United States possessed 
during the Second World War. Per capita of 
population this difference is of course still greater. 
But while before the outbreak of the Second 
World War American production was approxi- 
mately four times as high as that of Russia, the 
relation between the industrial production of the 
two world powers will, after the Soviet Union 
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has reached its goal, be approximately two to 
one, even if we take into account a normal in- 
crease in American production. - 

In any case, not only in the coming years but 
ior the longest foreseeable time the American 
industrial body will remain far stronger than the 
Russian, even if Russian production reaches one 
hundred per cent of its set goals. 

But this statement is only true under two 
conditions. One is that American production con- 
tinues to go up, or at least is able to retain in 
peace the figures it reached in the Second World 
War. The second condition is that the Russians 
do not bring under their influence industrially 
strong areas outside the borders of the U.S.S.R. 

This is by no means an academic question. It 
is a very real question which even today, at the 
beginning of the first of the new Five-Year Plans, 
stands in the center of world political relations 
and antagonisms. 


Soviet Influence in Europe 


The Soviet Union is a great European power. 
Apart from her territorial expansion the Soviet 
Union has influence on a European area in which 
more than ninety million people lived before the 
war. Before the world economic crisis in 1928 
the following percentage of world production fell 
to these countries: 


1928 percentage 
Country of world production 

Czechoslovakia 1.60 
Poland 0.75 
Hungary 0.36 
Yugoslavia 0.45 
Romania 0.30 
Bulgaria 0.10 

Total 3.56 


To this must be added the production of German 
territories which were incorporated into Poland, 
among them the very highly developed Upper 
Silesia. 

Russian participation m the industrial produc- 
tion of the world was estimated at 4 to 5 per 
cent at the beginning of the Five-Year Plans. 

In other words: after this Second World War 
Russia influences, in the countries between the 
Soviet Union and Germany alone, a production 
strength which before the outbreak of the world 
economic crisis was nearly as great as the Rus- 
sian strength. 

This is not the place to mvestigate in detail 
in what ways the Russian influence will continue 
to make itself felt. For our analysis it is sufficient 
to state that, for example, Poland has already 
nationalized the larger part of her production, and 
that in Czechoslovakia (according to a report 
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in The New York Times by Albion Ross) not 
less than 70 per cent of industry is being national- 
ized. The tremendous Russian market is of de- 
cisive importance for the industries of those 
countries situated between Germany and Russia. 
In Russia they are finding a market not only for 
the present transition period, but for a far longer 
time, And in future blueprints of their Five-Year 
Plans the Russians will unquestionably try to 
coordinate the production of these countries with 
their own planned economy. Therefore it is quite 
possible that the production of these countries will 
achieve a considerable increase compared to the 
last pre-war years, once the devastations of war 
have been compensated. 


One Sixth of the Earth 


It is becoming daily more and more clear that 
the Russians will attempt to become the decisive 
power in Germany itself just as they have done 
in the countries lying between Germany and the 
Soviet Union. The Russians often emphasize that 
the Soviet Union comprises one sixth of the 
earth's surface. Germany's part of world produc- 
tion before the Second World War amounted to 
just about one sixth. If this figure is kept well in 
mind, it becomes clear that for the balance of 
power in the world Germany's future is of a very 
decisive 1mportance and cannot be overestimated. 

It is true that for any foreseeable time Ger- 
many has been removed as an active, independent 
political power. But it is also true that, if one of 
the world powers should be successful enough to 
bring Germany into its sphere of influence, this 
power will achieve a very decisive strengthening 
in the world parallelogram of forces. 

simultaneously with their own reconstruction 
the Russians are exerting tremendous efforts to 
incorporate all of Germany — and if they should 
not succeed in that, at least a considerable part 
of Germany — into their satellite system. In 
doing that the Russians will have to overcome 
considerable difficulties. Immediately aíter victory 
the Russian armies in Germany, as elsewhere, 
robbed and plundered. They have also in Ger- 
many -— just as in Manchuria — dismantlede a 
part of the factories and machinery as reparations, 
a factor which in the beginning considerably di- 
minished the sympathies of the German workers 
for Russia. The Germans, barely freed from the 
error machinery of the Nazis, then had to realize 
that in the Russian zone there was no question 
of am assured political and personal freedom. But 
on the other hand, the Russians began immedi- 
ately after victory to change decisively the founda- 
tion of German society. They have in their zone 
broken up the feudal estates of the Junkers, and 
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have thereby deprived these reactionary groups 
of their social basis. This fact is known and has 
been frequently commented upon. But the Rus- 
sians have also in their zone carried out a very 
far-reaching socialization of industry. Very little 
is being reported in the American press about 
this socialization. We quote therefore from a series 
of articles about the Russian zone which appeared 
in the British Economist: 

"Nominally, the eastern German industries 
have not been nationalized. East of the Elbe de- 
nazification has hit big business more thoroughly 
than in the west. In consequence, nearly all the 
big industrial concerns in the Russian zone are 
now under public control. 

"More important and decisive than the prob- 
lem of ownership has been the social atmosphere 
prevailing in industry. It is here where the dif- 
ference between east and west is most striking. 
Throughout the Russian zone the Betriebsraete 
(Works Councils) play a dominant part in indus- 
try. They have the last say on all matters where 
employment and denazification are involved. Large 
factories are mostly managed by boards consisting 
of four directors. Usually the technical director 
belonging to the old management is left in his 
position. The three other directors are in charge 
of commercial, financial and personnel matters. 
The directors work in close contact with the 
Works Councils, and probably also under pressure 
from them. The whole scheme shows a fair 
amount of resemblance to the ‘factory democracy’ 
of the early years of the Russian Revolution.” 

In the beginning the Russians sanctioned four 
German parties in their zone — the Christian 
Democratic Union, the Liberal Democratic, the 
Social-Democratic and the Communist. They have 
now forced the Social-Democrats to unite with 
the Communists into one party. Since the middle 
classes in Germany have been completely destroyed 
there exists the probability that this party will 
gain a majority of votes at the next election. 

This party is the instrument of Russian policy. 
The Russians will attempt with this party to build 
up their influence in the western zones. It is in 
their favor that there is no planned reconstruction 
there; that according to all reports the indus- 
trial production amounts to hardly 10 per cent 
of that of peace-time and unemployment is tremen- 
dous, while in the Russian zone few are unem- 
ployed. If the three western powers do not very 
soon take decisive measures to set the economic 
life again in motion in their zones, it is quite 
possible that the majority of German workers in 
these zones will turn their sympathies toward the 
Russians. To political freedom, coupled with un- 
employment for millions, they will prefer a régime 
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which at least guarantees them continuous work. 

In England this development has lately been 
recognized more clearly. In progressive circles 
there the realization is growing that it is not suff- 
cient to give lip-service to democracy while in 
reality the social foundations on which a democ- 
racy can be built are being undermined by de- 
industrialization; that the slogan “war does not 
pay" will have no effect on the Germans when the 
realities of today are hammered into them that 
“peace does not pay either.” 

This realization is growing stronger in Eng- 
land because the British fear that in their zone 
also the elements sympathizing with the Russians 
could gain the upper hand. In a new series ot 
articles, “The German Crisis" the Economist 
comes to the conclusion that “the Russians, by 
introducing land reform and socialized industry, 
have given German Communism, through which 
they work, a marked advantage over the demo- 
cratic parties and have partly offset the unpopu- 
larity of their occupation.” According to the 
Economist it is not enough if “the opposition to 
Communism is a mere negative anti-Communism, 
based on the myth of an ‘unpolitical democracy’ 


... Communism as a positive force may secure 


the support of the majority of the workers and 
by its restless activity and unscrupulous tactics 
achieve power." 

We can recapitulate: important reasons speak 
for the possibility of a considerable strengthening 
of the Russian position in the whole of Germany. 
This possibility is also increased by the fact that 
on the other side of the German border, in France, 
the Russians possess in the French Comrhunist 
Party a strong supporter for their European pol- 
icy, and that the French Communist Party, the 
strongest party in France, will probably take part 
in every French government for some time yet. 


In China Too 


The policy of extending Soviet influence is 
valid not only for Europe; the Russians are not 
only direct border neighbors of Germany, but also 
direct border neighbors of China, and they have 
a very decisive influence in Manchuria. The Soviet 
Union surrounds Manchuria on three sides and 
has partial control of railroads and harbors, and 
the influence of Chinese Communists in Man- 
churia is probably very considerable. 

Manchuria will play an especially decisive role 
in the production of important raw materials 
needed in the industry of today. Coal mines ob- 
viously cannot be moved and therefore they re- 
main in Manchuria even after the withdrawal of 
the Russians. Japanese plans foresaw for Man- 
churia a yearly coal production of 27 to 38 mil- 
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lion tons. Compared to that the production of all 
of China in 1937 was 22,469 million tons of coal 
and that of the areas not occupied by the Japanese 
in 1943, 5995 million tons. It is a conservative 
estimate that Manchuria will produce in the near 
future more coal than all the rest of China. | 

The steel production of Manchuria amounted 
to approximately 275 million tons and because the 
iron ore production was steadily increasing, steel 
production of 3% million tons was envisaged. In 
comparison, the entire Chinese steel production in 
1937 amounted to only 50,000 tons and that of 
Free China in 1943 to only 15,000 tons. The 
Japanese foresaw a production of pig iron amount- 
ing to 4860 million tons, while the entire Chinese 
production in 1937 amounted to only 156,000 
tons and that of Free China in 1943 to only 84.000 
tons. In other words the steel and iron production 
in Manchuria is more than 20 times greater than 
that of all the rest of China. 

It is, therefore, not by chance that there is a 
bitter battle for Manchuria. He who holds Man- 
churia has possibly the decisive word in the future 
of China. 


Standards of Living 


In China as in Germany, then, Russia will 
battle to strengthen her political influence. The 
Russians will find China a country with a living 
standard below their own. In Germamy, and in 
Europe generally, they found nations with a stand- 
ard of living, up to World War IT, much higher 
than their own. 

The Russians. then, are in a situation practically 
unparalleled in modern history. The Second World 
War was won as a coalition war by the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Russians. But the Americans and 
the British were victorious im countries whose 
standards of living even before the outbreak of 
war were below theirs, and this difference grew 
greater as a result of the war. American and Brit- 
ish soldiers return home from the war to standards 
of living far above the European. This is not so 
with the Russians. The Red armies have, in their 
victorious battles which finally brought them to 
Berlin, conquered nations whose populations lived 
far better than the Russians. Millions of Red army 
soldiers are still living as occupation troops in 
Germany and Central Europe. For the first time 
in Soviet history millions of Russians see nations 
with a higher standard of living; despite all the 
devastation the living standard in these countries 
is still higher than in Russia; the population has 
better housing, better clothes, produces more con- 
sumer goods per capita. When the Red armies 
now return to Russia they return as victors to a 
country which lives far worse than the vanquished 
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nations which they occupy. We do not know of 
any similar case in modern history. It may still 
have far reaching consequences also for the inner 
structure of the Soviet Union. 

Up until now the Russian people were her- 
metically sealed off from outside contacts. The 
war and its effects have made a transformation. 
Russia was and is one of the countries with a 
strictly enforced censorship. Now it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to censor eye-witness reports 
which millions of Russian soldiers will give about 
their experiences in eastern and central Europe. 
The Soviet State proved in the war that it had 
become so strong by its enforced industrial devel- 
opment that Hitler's Germany could not conquer 
it. Millions of Red army men have seen that and 
they will never forget it. But now they have also 
seen that the people of Europe live better than the 
Russian people. And they will demand from their 
government, more than ever before, that it better 
their standard of living. 

The Soviet Union will therefore have to ad- 
vance along two roads simultaneously. It will have 
to organize simultaneously with an increase in 
heavy industry an increase in consumer goods. 
It is quite probable that the pace of further Russian 
development will be faster than that of the rest 
of Europe and, in the beginning, faster than that 
of Asia. 

On the other hand there remains the fact that 
Russian production will remain far behind the 
American, in absolute figures, and much more so 
in per capita production, if—and this is a big if— 
the United States is able, in the entire epoch, to 
develop its production progressively and to utilize 
fully its production capacity. Whether the United 
States will succeed in this is a very open question. 
In the decade from 1929 to 1939—that is, in the 
decade from the beginning of the world economic 
crisis to the outbreak of the European war—the 
United States did not succeed. There were un- 
utilized production capacities and millions of un- 
employed. Only during the war and in production 
for the war was it possible to create full employ- 
ment in the United States. 

The big question is therefore whether the 
American economy, after several years of transi- 
tion, will continue to develop progressively if it 
manufactures only peace-time products. If it suc- 
ceeds in this then the American industrial body 
will be, for any foreseeable time, unequally strong- 
er than the Russian. If it does not succeed then the 
Russian can become stronger. But that will not be 
because of Russia’s own relative strength but be- 
cause the United States, with its monopolistic- 
capitalistic economic system, could not organize 
a continuous, progressive upward development. 
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oviet Muslims 
and their 
Leaders 


By RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


HE SOVIET UNION'S eighteen million Muslims 

have a new pride in their religion and a new 

place within the scheme of things, both within 
the nation and in the Muslim world as a whole, 
as a result of the war years. Their wholehearted 
identification with the struggle against Nazi Ger- 
many was unexampled in the Muslim world out- 
side Russia. This identification with the war effort 
brought with it substantial changes in the position 
of the Muslim religion and its spiritual and lay 
leaders. As was the case with other religions and 
churches, the government took a keen interest in 
the matter. In June, 1944, a State Council for 
Affairs of Religious Cults was set up, which al- 


most immediately began to normalize state rela- ` 


tions with the Muslim religion, to extend aid to 
the mosques, to facilitate Muslim religious con- 
gresses, or Kurultais, in which the new spiritual 
leadership was elected. Such Kurultais have now 
been held in the four central regions inhabited by 
Muslims: the Northern Caucasus, the Trans- 
caucasus, Central Asia, Bashkiria and the Tartar 
Republic. Along with this activity has gone a 
remarkable revival within Islam itself throughout 


the U.S.S.R. 


War Activities of the Muslims 


As early as the first part of 1942 the Central 
Muslim Board at Ufa, capital of Bashkiria, called 
a special conference of Muslim dignitaries and 
representatives of laity at which participation of 
Muslims in the war was discussed. A message was 
adopted, printed in five languages — Tartar, 
Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirghiz and Tadjik — and dis- 
tributed in thousands of copies. It called upon the 
faithful to pray to Allah and to ask for victory 
against the enemy; it called upon them to con- 
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Ahund Aga Alizade, Sheikh ul Islam of the Transcaucasus 


tribute money, clothing and valuables to the Fund 
of the Commander-in-Chief. | 

The Muslims responded warmly. More than 
5,000,000 rubles was contributed for tanks and 
planes. The Muslims of Bashkiria sent the gifts 
they collected to the Bashkirian division led by 
the famous General Mingalaya Shaimuratov, the 
only Bashkirian general officer. The Mufti of 
Ufa, Abdur Rahman ibn Sheikh Zainulla Rassuli, 
personally donated 50,000 rubles and was thanked 
by Stalin for his patriotic deed. 

Said the Mufti: “When Hitler Germany at- 
tacks our country the Muslims consider it their 
religious duty and duty to their conscience to par- 
take in the war of liberation. For does not the 
Almighty Allah say in the Koran: 'Fight those 
who fight you, but do not be the instigators, for 
God does not love the unjust!’ ” 

The leaders of the Muslim religious commu- 
nities in Central Asia and in the North Caucasus 
expressed similar sentiments. 

The venerable Ahund Aga Alizade, Sheikh ul 


Islam of the Transcaucasus. declared himself as 


follows : 
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"Everybody who believes in Allah must fight 
against Fascism. For do not the words of the 
Holy Koran apply to Fascists? 

*'Allah hates the Tyrants.’ Throughout the 
whole of history there has never beer a more 
terrible tyrant than Hitler. 

“In the name of Allah, destroy those who 
are destroying you.' The Hitlerites have destroyed 
millions of people. Shall then our hands tremble, 
shall we hesitate to destroy these brutal murderers ? 

"'Kill them wherever you shall find them; 
drive them from all places from which they have 
driven you,’ demands the Koran. This means that 
our Red Army in driving the Fascists from our 
native Soviet soil has done that which is pleasing 
to Allah. 

"'Accursed be the Tyrants,’ says the Holy 
&oran. The whole world curses the Hitlerites and 
for many centuries their names shall be pronounced 
with hatred. This is as it should be." 


Baku's Muslim Congress 


Ahund Aga Alizade was elected to his high 
position as Sheikh ul Islam at a Kurultai held in 
Baku. In an interview after the Kurultai he-ex- 
plained developments in Soviet Muslim religious 
life in these words: 

"We Muslim mullahs have decided to unite all 
the efforts of the faithful and for this purpose set 
up the Muslim central board in the Transcaucasus. 
The initiators: Baku Ulamah Mullah Abdur 
Rahim Ahund and Ahund Farajullah Pish Na- 
mazzade and others, including myself, after a long 


In a mosque in Bukhara during the days of the Ramadan fast 


discussion decided to establish an ecclesiastic 
Kurultai. The Azerbaijan government willingly 
assented. We invited representatives of Armenia 
and Georgia to attend and on May 25, 1944, held 
the first session." 

This Kurultai sent telegrams of greetings to 
Stalin, to the then President of the U.S.S.R. 
Michael Kalinin, to the political leaders of 
the three Transcaucasian republics of Azerbaijan, 
Georgia and Armenia. Regulations covering or- 
ganization of the Muslim board were adopted and 
board members elected. The board issued an 
appeal to the faithful of Russia. More important, 
it issued and broadcast an appeal to the Muslims 
of the Near and Middle East, of India and Africa 
to unite against Fascist Germany. 

The Transcaucasus Board consists of nine 
members from the three Transcaucasian republics. 
Four of the members are Sunnites and five are 
Shiites. Ahund Aga Alizade is chairman of the 
board. Ibrahim Efendizade is Mufti. The ideals 
adopted by the board include guidance for the 
faithful: "honest labor, education in the spirit of 
justice, mutual brotherly aid, respect for the aged. 
care for the young, unbounded love and loyalty 
to the country and Stalin." 

"We Sunnites and Shiites are all united in 
the Muslim board," Ahund Aga Alizade says. “In 
the words of the Holy Koran we are all brothers 
in religion. We are only divided externally. The 
Soviet government that teaches us friendship and 
mutua] aid has put an end to the enmity between 
the peoples of various faiths and has helped us 
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unite. Love and friendship join all Muslims in 
one united body irrespective of their being Shiites 
or Sunnites." 

On internal religious questions, the Sheikh 
explains, the Muslim Board has complete auton- 
omy. In all other things it is guided by the Soviet 
constitution. Significantly the Sheikh states that 
“In the past some groups supported by the czarist 
government brought pressure to bear upon some 
faiths. There is no possibility of this today. That 
is as it should be." 


Portrait of an Azerbaijan Muslim 


Who is this man who has taken on himself 
the leadership of Transcaucasian Muslims in Rus- 
sia? a 

Those who have seen him say that it would 
be difficult to find a man more meriting the title 
of Sheikh ul Islam than Ahund Aga Alizade. His 
gray hair forms a halo around his venerable face, 
with its bright, intelligent eyes and smile that 
lights the visage. The Sheikh resides in one of 
the oldest sections of Baku, in Nizhne Priyutskaya 
Street, in a three-story house, the second story of 
which is devoted to the work of the Muslim Board. 
The Sheikh's numerous family lives on the third 
floor. 

The Sheikh's eldest son, Aga Mehti, is one of 
Azerbaijan's leading physicians, specialist in the 
diseases of the ear. He was recently awarded the 
distinguished service medal. The Sheikh's daugh- 


ter, Raziya Khanum, is a midwife and the young- 


est son, Mahmed Aga, is a doctor. The wives of 
both the sons are dentists. 

“Ts there anything more noble than healing 
the sick?" the Sheikh inquires when asked about 
his attitude to his children's professions. "It is 
pleasing to Allah and I am glad that my children 
have done what they have done." 

The Sheikh's father, Ahund Jawad, was a 
well known mullah and from 1872 to 1904 was 
Ghazi of Baku and deputy to the Shiite Mejlis. In 
those distant days the sheikhs were appointed by 
the governors. “I am the first Sheikh in the his- 
tory of the Muslims of Russia to be elected and 
not appointed," Ahund Aga explains. In 1904 
Ahund Jawad retired and shortly thereafter died. 

Ahund Aga was born in the very house he still 
inhabits. He attended a Russian elementary school, 
but obtained his later education from the learned 
of Islam, especially his father. Having mastered 
Arabic at an early age Ahund Aga studied the 
Koran and the sacred books, completed his sec- 
ondary education and then went to Iraq where 
he spent five years at Karbala and Najaf. He re- 
turned to Baku in 1898 and was appointed Mullah 
of the Taza Pir Mosque, the most highly esteemed 
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of all Transcaucasian houses of worship. For a 
long time after his father's death Ahund Aga was 
parish mullah. 

Now as Sheikh ul Islam, Ahund Aga is spiritu- 
al leader over hundreds of thousands of faithful. 

*Our Muslim Board has a great deal of work," 
he says. “Local mullahs apply to us with their 
problems and when necessary we confirm the ap- 
pointment of a new mullah. We maintain contact 
with the government of Azerbaijan." 


Never So Free 


About relations with the Soviet government 
Ahund Aga Alizade says, "I do not know of a 
single time that our request was refused. Even 
during war time and despite war-time difficulties 
the government gave us offices, facilitated the 
securing of stationery and services. The govern- 
ment does not interfere with our affairs. All my 
predecessors have cause to envy me as head of 
the Muslim Board under the Soviet government. 
Muslims in Russia were never so free in matters 
of religion as under Soviet power." 

Whatever the merits of these statements, it is 
clear that they must and indeed do have a great 
deal of effect in the Muslim world. In Egypt, in 
Syria, in Iran, during my recent journey through 
the Near East, I heard references to Russia's 
Muslims. The winds of new Muslim life descend. 
from the mountains of the Caucasus and the arid 
semideserts of Central Asia to the south, to India, 
the Persian Gulf, Arabia, Egypt. In the present 
state of affairs in that area Russia's relations with 
her Muslims have suddenly attained an importance 
far exceeding their importance inside the country. 
“That,” say Russian Muslims, “is as it should be." 


Turkoman and Tajik delegates to the Kurultai in Tashkent 





INDIA'S POVERTY 


By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


HE POPULATION PROBLEM in India can be 
| pae simply as one of too many births 

and too many deaths, with a low survival rate, 
ard the surviving population subsisting on a mis- 
erable standard of living. A solution seems to be 
so difficult that neither the government of India 
nor the popular political leaders have gathered 
enough courage even to face this deep-rooted 
problem, which touches on many a sore spot of 
the Indian socio-religious economic order. 

The crux of the problem is India's incredible 
peverty, for with all her latent and potential wealth 
in natural resources — inferior only to those of 
the United States and the Soviet Union — India 
today is among the poorest countries in the world. 
Her gross national income barely amounts to 
$19.00 per capita per year, or 5 cents per day. 
And for 60 per cent of her total population of 
more than 400 millions, the average gross income 
is not more than 2 cents per capita per day. That 
is to say, India's income is just about enough 

i to feed two in every three of her population, 

r to give all Indians two meals a day in place 
of the three they need — on condition that they 
all consent to go naked, live out of doors the year 
round, have no recreation that costs anything and 
in short want nothing but food, and that the 
lowest, the coarsest and the least nutritious. Pov- 
erty, starvation and disease stalk the land, worse 
than in the war-devastated regions of Europe and 
Asia. Nearly two-thirds of the population are 
chronically undernourished and disease-ridden. 
Well over 100 million people suffer annually from 
malaria alone. Nearly 10 million die every 
year, mostly from preventable diseases or malnu- 
trition. The rates of infant and maternal mortality 
are the highest in the world. The mean expecta- 
tion of life is less than half the figure for the 
United States. 


A Fundamental Imbalance 


The basic reason for this appalling condition 
is the nature of the existing economy, which is 
characterized by an extreme overpressure on 
agriculture and by the lack of industrialization. 
Nearly 70 per cent of the population subsists on 
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agriculture, and about 85 per cent is directly or 
indirectly dependent on the land. Barely 1 per cent 
is engaged in organized industry, and not more 
than 5 per cent derives a living from industry of 
all sorts, including cottage industries and handi- 
crafts. So long as this fundamental imbalance 
between agriculture and industry is not corrected, 
so long as the problem of poverty is not tackled 
at its very root, the question of raising the stand- 
ard of living and improving the nutritional and 
health standard for India will remain largely an 
academic one. 

Industrialization is a vital necessity for India, 
not only to relieve the overpressure on agriculture, 
but to raise the standard of living. Yet an all-out 
program of large-scale industrialization is unde- 
sirable at the present stage, since it would probably 
throw out of employment from cottage industries, 
handicrafts and the like more workers than it 
would be able to absorb. For example, the develop- 
ment of cotton textile-mill industry in India, which 
today employs about 430,000 workers, has actu- 
ally been responsible for throwing out of employ- 
ment an estimated total of 6 million handloom 
workers, who have been forced to fall back upon 
an already overcrowded agrarian economy. 

In the initial stages at least, industrialization 
in India must therefore be a blending of the old 
and the new. Small-scale or cottage industries must 
fiourish side by side with large-scale industry, the 
former producing most of the consumer goods, 
and the latter comprising mainly the heavy indus- 
tries such as engineering, metals and chemicals. 
The small-scale industries must be scattered as 
widely as possible, so that they may be an imme- 
diate adjunct to agriculture, providing alternative 
avenues of employment and absorbing the surplus 
labor in each agrarian unit. The large-scale or 
heavy industries, on the other hand, though local- 
ized in particular areas, should be established and 
conducted on a nationalized or all-India basis, so 
that the country as a whole may share in the 
wealth produced by them. The main objective of 
industrialization, in fact, should be the creation 
of the largest measure of wealth and services for 
the good of all, and not the bolstering up of an 
economy under which the rich would wax richer 
and the poor become poorer. 

But welcome and badly needed as industrializa- 
tion is, it would not provide a panacea for India's 
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economic ills. Even if developed to the utmost of- 


India's potentialities, it could not absorb and pro- 
vide a living for more than 15 to 20 per cent of 
India's total population. The cure for India's pov- 
erty, therefore, lies not so much in an all-out in- 
dustrialization as in striking the correct balance 
between agriculture and industry, so that each 
may grow with the aid of, but not at the expense 
of, the other. In the nature of things, agriculture 
would probably remain, in any foreseeable future, 
the mainstay of India's economy, since the vast 
majority of the people would continue to be de- 
pendent on it. In any plan of economic develop- 
ment, therefore, the first and foremost emphasis 
must be placed on agriculture. More land must be 
brought under the plow and the cultivated land 
must be made to yield enough to feed the whole 
country, and provide necessary amenities for those 
directly dependent on it. 


A Program for Agriculture 


There is still some room for agricultural ex- 
pansion. The supply of cultivated land has not 
been exhausted. These may be controversial state- 
ments, but of the total cultivable area of 432 mil- 
lion acres, only 278 million acres (namely 64.4 per 
cent) are under cultivation. Of the remaining 
154 million acres (or 35.6 per cent) all may not 
be equally good and fertile, but it may be made 
to yield considerably by improved methods of 
cultivation. Even Bengal which is obviously 
crowded has brought only 67 per cent of the total 
cultivable area under cultivation. The Bengal 
Census Report for 1931 is somewhat optimistic 
about the future. “If the total cultivable area were 
brought under cultivation, and if improved meth- 
ods of cultivation yielding an increase of 30 per 
cent over the present yield were adopted, it is 
clear, from a simple rule-of-three calculation, that 
Bengal could support, at its present standard of 
living, a population very nearly twice as large as 
that recorded in 1931. Fresh areas in course of 
time will be brought under cultivation as lands on 
the Bay of Bengal accrete and reach a stage 
suitable for cultivation." And yet, after the 1941 
census, Bengal suffered one of the worst famines 
in its history resulting in the loss of some 2 million 
people because nothing really helpful was done by 
the provincial and the central governments. 

The absence of action does not mean that there 
is no action that could be taken. The possibilities 
of adding to the cultivable acreage by irrigation 
have been demonstrated, notably in the Punjab. 
In the past fifty years deserts have been converted 
into smiling wheat fields and a relatively large 
population has come to be supported where no 
man could possibly have lived before. Other hope- 
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ful signs for the future are the Sukkur Barrage 
in Sind, the Sutlej Valley Project in the Punjab, 
the Mettur Dam and the Tungabadra project in 
Madras. What every province in India needs is 
a TVA. 

A sound development of agriculture would 
involve a thorough overhauling and reorganiza- 
tion of India's entire economic and social structure. 
Landlordism must be eliminated, the land must 
be redistributed, the agricultural moneylender 
must be liquidated. Without these three funda- 
mental measures no real improvement is possible. 
In the existing desperate situation no half meas- 
ures would be of any avail. | 
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A New Economic Problem 


Only after this fundamental reorganization has 
been achieved would it be possible to embark on 
a constructive program. The chief measures then 
to be adopted should include: the ending of the 
existing system of uneconomic holdings by the 
introduction of cooperative farming ; reclamation 
of all available cultivable waste land ; introduction 
of extensive zonal systems of irrigation by har- 
nessing all available sources of water supply; pro- 
duction and distribution, on the widest possible 
scale, of natural and artificial fertilizers; soil con- 
servation; afforestation; the universal institution 
of cooperative credit; establishment of model 
farms all over the country; introduction of im 
proved seeds and implements ; gradual introduction 
of large-scale farming on a cooperative basis with 
the aid of modern machinery, wherever possible; 
improvement of livestock by elimination of surplus 
cattle, selective breeding and proper feeding; es- 
tablishment of dairy, poultry, fruit and vegetable 


‘farming on the widest possible scale, again on a 


cooperative basis; and the creation of a nation- 
wide machinery for agricultural marketing. 

The above is merely a sketchy outline of the 
chief measures to be adopted for the development 
of agriculture proper. Such development can, 
however, be possible only under a planned econ- 
omy embracing all aspects of India's national life. 
Along with the development of agriculture and 
industry the plan must provide for the development 
of communications and the transportation of all 
kinds, of education, health, housing and other 
social services. 

The essential prerequisite for the execution of 
such a comprehensive plan of economic develop- 
ment is the willing cooperation of the people as 
a whole. In India, as in any other country, such 
cooperation can only be forthcoming under con- 
ditions of complete economic and political freedom, 
untrammeled by any outside interference or 
control. 
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AS THE LANGUAGES MIX | 


By MIRIAM CHAPIN 


political matter. A case could be made out 

for the assertion that difference of language 
has caused even more dissension in the world than 
differences of religion or race. When Arminius 
turned on his Roman commander in the Teutoberg 
forest two thousand years ago, and massacred the 
legions, he settled a number of things, among them 
that conflict would go on to this day between 
French and German peoples, though both became 
Christian. In Sinkiang, Turkis and Tungans have 
fought for hundreds of years, though both are 
Muslim. In Quebec, Irish Catholics are part of the 
English community, not the French Catholic. In 
the Austrian Empire, there was constant protest 
of Magyar and Slav against the use of German. 
A common language is the tightest bond of nation- 
ality, and few nations have attained unity without 
it. 


|. “pottia is always actively or potentially a 


The old-fashioned conqueror, who takes over 
and settles a country, imposes his speech on the 
conquered. His language becomes a badge of su- 
periority. The quislings use it. The subject people 
struggles to maintain its own. Sometimes, as in 
Norman England, its language penetrates and 
alters the tongue of the rulers. Elsewhere, as in 
Java, the two persist side by side. Language has 
been part of nationalist movements the world over, 
Burmese, Welsh, Afrikaans, Basque. The Zapotec 


Indian says softly in his own words, “The Span- ` 


iards came but they went away. The Americans 
are here but they will go away. The Zapotecs 
remain." Every people which feels irked under 
alien rule comforts itself with such thoughts. The 
Chinese have long believed that they could survive 
any invasion, by which apparently they mean that 
Chinese will still be spoken on Chinese soil, no 
matter how changed by aboriginal, Manchu or 
European infusion. Once language is lost, a people 
forfeits its identity, blending with the tribe or 
nation whose speech it adopts. Oblivion is painless, 
so they say, but nations, like individuals, struggle 
against it. 

Modern imperialism employs a different tech- 
nique. The conqueror does not move in bag and 
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baggage. He sends administrators and traders, 
who often are not interested in living among the 
colonial peoples any longer than is needed to do 
their job or make their profit. In the British Afri- 
can and South Sea colonies the native languages 
are almost ignored, while various pidgins of Eng- 
lish are the media of communication. It is con- 
venient to insure that the inferior servant or 
laborer should be unable to comprehend the mas- 
ters talking among themselves, while it gives a 
comfortable feeling of superiority to be able to 
laugh at the ridiculous sayings of the native boy, 
however fluent he may be in his own tongue. The 
typical French administration, on the contrary, has 
tried to make Frenchmen out of the upper stratum 
in their colonies, and so French has been carefully 
taught. There may be creole, but there isn’t pidgin. 
The correlative is that native languages and the 
framework of tribal life have suffered, as they have 
not in British colonies. “In an English colony, 
there is no Governor Eboué, but there is a king 
of the Ashantis,” says Jean-Louis Gagnon in Vent 
cu Large. British Indian and Dutch civil servants 
steer a middle course; the official expects to spend 
most of his life at his post, and so learns the lan- 
guage of the folk he will live among. He will 
interfere little with local language and custom, so 
long as he holds the final authority in government 
and taxation. 

It is only reasonable to expect from the grow- 
ing self-reliance and increasing literacy of the 
colored races that as they reach toward freedom 
their languages will assume greater proportional 
importance. Doubtless they will be modified. Un- 
cer pressure languages can change fast. English, 
the least inflected of European tongues, seems to 
be approaching the condition of Malay and Chi- 
mese by shedding endings and depending on 
word-order to make its meaning clear. Rigid Ara- 
Lic grammar breaks down to some extent in Syria 
and Egypt. Chinese shows signs of acquiring in- 
fections for tense and case by sticking words to- 
gether. In time they may unite permanently and 
become two-syllable words. We can be sure of 
Lttle except that in a hundred years a language 
map of the world will be very different from one 
cf cur time. | 

In fact, it is impossible now to make a good 
language map without devising a three-dimen- 
sional scheme. Languages overlap one another. 
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which means that in more and more lands a child 
grows up familiar with two or three. In the Philip- 
pines English has been taught for forty years, but 
Spanish is far more essential outside Manila, while 
a Tagalog interpreter is often needed. It remains to 
be seen if Japanese has made an impression. There 
are no clear boundaries for a language map such 
as those which once marked British possssions in 
red on the atlas pages and made geography so 
comfortably simple. We are told that Latin Amer- 
ica speaks Spanish and Portuguese, but Yucatan 
speaks Maya, and no politician in Paraguay stands 
a chance of election unless he can take the stump 
in Guarani. Turkistan exhibits a hundred various 
dialects, but Russian, hardest of European lan- 
guages, is learned in school and serves for inter- 
communication. Hausa spreads like a web over 
the Niger valley. Arabic is used by Berbers who 
keep their own speech for home use. In all the 
confusion, a few main outlines appear. 


World Tongues 


There are six great world languages, Chinese, 
English, Spanish, Russian, Hindustani and Ara- 
bic. Not one of these is great because it is beauti- 
ful or logical or expressive. These qualities are 
incidental. Each one is great because in centuries 
past it was spread by fire and sword. If We chose 
our speech for beauty or logic or even scientific 
value, we should all speak Greek. Yet Greek today 
is used by only a handful of people, and even the 
study of it is unhappily dying out. 

French is in a special position, because while 
it is the first language of only fifty millions, it is 
the second of perhaps two hundred millions. Un- 
less France regains her political power, French 
will drop behind English and Spanish, both more 
easily learned. We leave out German here, because 
its future is so uncertain for obvious political rea- 
sons. Then there are the great secondary lan- 
guages, Malay, Hausa, Japanese, indispensable 
each in its own territory. It follows that if you 
know seven languages, five 'of them Indo-Euro- 
pean, you can find some one who will understand 
you in almost any town. If you know ten, you 
can make yourself at home in any but the most 
remote villages. Learning so many is not an im- 
possible task, with the progress that methods of 
teaching have made in the past few years. 

English and Spanish will take the traveler al- 
most anywhere in the Americas except the jungles. 
Even in small villages there will usually be some 
person who understands one or the other. Spanish 
and Portuguese came from the same source, six 
hundred years or more ago. Perhaps they will 
merge some day again in the New World. Pan- 
American unity would be aided by such a mixture, 
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as well as by fostering the study of Spanish north 
of the Rio Grande. 

Australia of course is English. In Africa, all 
south of the Congo speak one or another Bantu 
tongue, except for patches of Afrikaans and Hot- 
tentot. English is the overall medium, and Swa- 
hili, a Bantu language that has taken in many 
Arabic and Portuguese words, is useful along the 
East Coast. It has been reduced to writing in both 
Arabic and English letters. Fluid unwritten speech 
tends to go down before an established book lan- 
guage. In the former, words seldom have fixed 
and definite meaning. One which means *take" 
in a certain set of circumstances may mean "give" 
in another. Gesture, relationship of speaker to 
hearer, place, time, intonation may all vary the 
sense. Hausa, like Swahili, has been stabilized in 
writing. Through North Africa and all the Near 
East, Arabic is supreme. Persian is half Arabic in 
vocabulary, and its alphabet is modified Arabic. 

In Europe and Asia, we touch the real difficul- 
ties of the language question. Japanese stands by 
itself, not even remotely like any other, a survival 
of some primitive tongue which has been stretched 
to cover modern needs without really developing 
to meet them. One of the long-term problems of 
the peace is to bring the Japanese people into 


" communication with the rest of the world and to 


enable the rest of the world to reach minds which 
think in a language so impersonal, so lacking. 
in precision and definite meaning. In the 1920's 
there was a strong movement in Japan to simplify 
the grammar and to write the colloquial language 
in Roman letters. The militarists speedly checked 
that; it was to their interest to keep the people 
isolated. In a peaceful Japan such a tendency may 
reassert itself. 

The characters at least of Mandarin Chinese 
are understood everywhere in China by the liter- 
ate; the language by the majority. Southeast Asia 
is the most difficult region in which to find any 
common speech. Chinese and French are of some 
help in Annam, but not much use in Cam- 
bodia. Thailand and Tibet and Burma all have 
languages related to Chinese, but so affected by 
contact with India and long independent develop- 
ment that it is hard to see any prospect for unity 
among them. Perhaps a basic Chinese might work, 
but not in any immediate future. 

Pandit Nehru advocates a basic Hindustani for 
India, though he would keep Urdu in its Arabic 
letters and Hindi in its Sanskrit ones. His plan 
appears entirely practical, for even among the 
eighty million who speak Tamil and the other 
Dravidian languages, a sort of bastard Hindi is 
widely used. Tamil itself has been influenced by 
Hindi. 
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In Central Asia and Siberia, and in patches 
as far west as Finland and Hungary, are the Mon- 
gol and Turkic languages and their kin. The at- 
tempt has been made to group them with Eskimo 
and North American Indian as nomad languages, 
arising in that period of man's history. It is not 
a scientific classification ; the relationship is merely 
speculative, but interesting. None of these lan- 
guages, which make up long words by adding syl- 
lables which used alone have no meaning, can 
serve for scientific usage. It is no more possible 
to state Einstein’s theory in Eskimo than in baby- 
talk. Turkish, which can make some 25,000 forms 
for each verb, is so cumbersome that most edu- 
cated Turks speak Greek or French. Charming 
verses and. pleasant stories can be produced in 


these Mongol and Turkic tongues, but never have 


they given us any great literature. It seems likely 
that while they may linger a long time as local 
languages, those who learn them in childhood will 
have to learn also Russian or some other speech 
for trade and politics. In the days before 1914, 
Hungarians learned German, but few Austrians 
or Germans learned Hungarian. 


Mixed Speech 


With this last war, mixing has been going 
on. “Kriegy talk,” the speech of the prison camps 
in Germany and Austria, was uninflected German, 
with assimilated words from every other European 
language, eked out by signs and American pro- 
fanity. Nix bolay, its necessaire, meant “It won't 
hurt, its necessary,” bolay being a corruption of a 
Serbian word for pain. Raus meant “clear out,” 
to everybody. It is possible that certain four-letter 
words may be the most lasting contribution of the 
American army of occupation to European cul- 
ture. But on the whole, such improvised language 
as Kriegy talk, without structure or much co- 
herence, dies out when the emergency which 
called it forth disappears. It does, however, leave 
in some minds a residue of understanding born of 
common misery, and it demonstrates how swiftly 
man can learn means of communication when 
needs must. 

Yugoslavia is approaching a common Slavic 
tongue, with Croatian and Serbian dialects. Ital- 
ians usually know some French. Polish and Czech 
are not so far apart that their people cannot talk 
together if their governments are friendly. The 
three Scandinavian languages are mutually com- 
prehensible with a little patience. The structure, 
the way of thinking, in all Indo-Europezn lan- 
guages is so similar that scientific work can be 
translated from one to another with accuracy. 
Russian, the closest of the great tongues to the old 
Indo-European, is the most distinct, because it 
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has been the most isolated. Russian and Arabic.. 
still regard aspect as more important than tense. . 
They draw the line between completed and incom- 
pleted action rather than between past and present 
time, Our preoccupation with time, resulting in 
our tenses, came to us from the Greeks. 

Only the Indo-European and Semitic lan- 
guages make possible scientific thought. It is no 
accident that the calculus, prerequisite of our 
mechanical age, developed among men who spoke 
an Indo-European tongue. Gender is a character- 
istic of these two families, and gender was perhaps 
one of man’s early attempts at scientific classifica- 
tion. Yiddish illustrates a mingling of Aryan and 
Semitic speech. It grew out of fifteenth-century 
German, with the addition of Slavic and Hebrew. 
words and Hebrew letters. | 

If we had to choose one alphabet, probably the 
Russian would be most useful, since it is phonetic 
and includes more sounds than ours. The Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet, the only scientific. 
method of writing down speech, is perhaps too 
difficult to be taught in elementary schools, though 
it is slowly making its way through the universi- 
ties. If we look for a universal written language, 
Chinese is theoretically best. Any student can learn 
in six months the 1250 characters used in collo- 
quial newspaper Chinese, if he reads them in his 
own language. \ can be jen in Peking, yun in 
Canton, chelovek in Moscow, ragil in Mecca, 
and man in New York. The simpler conventions 
of word order are not too hard to remember. But 
to adopt a writing developed by a language whose 
whole structure is so foreign to our own, and 
ill-fitted to science, might only produce confusion. 
The Japanese took over Chinese characters and 
made some of them into phonetic symbols. The 
result was a muddle. Such a move would not help 
us to talk together, and not much to write to each. 
other either. We shall rely more and more on 
rapid and skillful translation, which itself promotes 
mixture. - 

In the political world we are seeing emerge a 
few great powers who take on themselves the 
responsibility of keeping the peace. In the domain 
of language, we discover similar groupings who 
as time goes on find that they need two languages, 
one native and one international—Samoyed and 
Russian, Mixtec and Spanish, Flemish and French, 
Gujarati and Hindustani. Slowly a dozen lan- 
guages are apportioning the world. Narrow na- 
tionalism has made language an isolating force, 
in Quebec and Ireland and elsewhere. The trend 
of our modern world is away from separatism, 
toward larger units and better understanding. Lan- 
guage can cement what politics builds, if we are 
wise enough. 
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Secrets of Japanese Gardens 


By SAMUEL NEWSOM 


RIENTAL GARDENS are fascinating things. 
E) But because of language difficulties most 
Westerners know little about them. Japa- 
nese gardening in particular has never been fully 
described. However, with that country now under 
western control, the way has been opened for a 
better understanding of this exotic art; an art in 
which the gardener seemingly does the impos- 
sible. In fact the skill of the Japanese in handling 
planting material is sometimes the inspiration for 
tall tales. But there is really nothing supernatural 
in this work. The peculiar success of the Japanese 
gardener lies in Japan's abundant moisture and in 
his willingness to do everything, no matter how 
tedious, for the well-being of his plants. The state- 
ment that there are "secrets" transmitted by word 
of mouth and never published is not to be trusted. 
If one can read Japanese, one finds all details of 
Japanese gardening lore carefully set down. 

Japan, like England, is a natural place for 
gardens. The climate is wet, the heaviest rainfall 
taking place at transplanting time in spring, when 
very large trees are moved with success. On an 
average, rain falls once or twice a week during 
the entire year. The nonexistence of faucets and 
hose in the Japanese garden is a source of aston- 
ishment to Westerners. 

The definite cycle of the seasons is another 
favorable factor. Plants are absolutely dormant 
in winter, saving their energies for spring. The 
gardener makes his work conform to these natural 
times of rest and growth. In many districts an 
important aid in transplanting is the shallowness 
of the top soil. This and the ever present moisture 
encourage the formation of surface roots, easy to 
control. And, finally, practically every garden 
tree or shrub has been grown in a nursery and 
moved several times before finding its permanent 
place in some landscaping project. Although such 
trees may remain in one spot for long periods of 
time, their roots never fully recover from the 
balled shapes to which they were trained and, if 
occasion arises, can again be moved without 
danger. 


The Garden Comes First 


We of the West construct our homes and then 
plant gardens. In Japan the reverse is frequently 
true. Walking through residential districts in the 
larger Japanese cities, one sees homes being built 
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in completely established settings of huge trees, 
banks of shrubs, ponds, great stones and lawns 
of fluffy mosses. These gardens have nothing 
haphazard in their design. The house and land- 
scape are blended to their greatest mutual ad- 
vantages. 

It is an interesting experience to watch such 
a development. First of all, on a perfectly bare 
piece of flat ground, one notices stakes and strings 
being put out. This is to outline the shapes of the 
future buildings. Then follow endless conferences 
between the gardener and the owner. Shall the 
plum tree be planted here or there? Is it best to 
have the entrance stone of cut granite, or wouid 
a naturally rounded one be more appropriate? 
Shall the stream run alongside or under the porch ? 
All such questions are considered, planned and 
visualized, before even a spadeful of earth is 
turned. 

Next the gardener submits tentative plans, to 
be worked over and revised to meet the owner's 
tastes and pocketbook. The point of cost is a vital 
one. Japanese gardens are perhaps the world's 
most expensive. Stones cost from a few dollars 
to several thousand each, and are brought from 
the end of the empire to be offered for sale in the 
great city stoneyards. 

Consider other more unusual stones, and stone 
products. There will be pebbles, fist-sized stones 
and sand for the stream beds. Stepping stones, 
water basins, stone lanterns, bridges, and stone 
towers consume quantities of cash. In the car- 
penter's realm, the special fences and gates and 
garden pavilions take much thought and money. 
This in addition to the usual heavy outlay for 
trees and shrubs, and labor. 

But, once the gardener and the owner come 
to an agreement, things quickly happen. Gangs 
of workmen excavate for the ponds and streams. 
Hills rise in the rear of the garden vista, to make 
a proper background for the waterfall. Sometimes 
hills are twenty feet or more in height. In a few 
of the older gardens of Tokyo, miniature moun- 
tains up to forty feet are still to be seen. One 


SAMUEL NEWSOM, landscape architect, lecturer on the art 
of Japanese gardening and author of Japanese Garden Con- 
struction, lived for some time in Japan, more especially at 
Kyoto, where he made a careful study of old gardens pre- 
served through the years just as they were originally 
laid out. 
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A villa garden in Kyoto, where its wealthy owner spends his vacation 


f modern Japanese garden showing picturesque pines and small stream 


Japanese love for beauty is given 
expression in the arrangement of 
clumps of low azaleas, and pines 
and maples that vary in size and 
shape.  Shrubs and trees are 
trimmed to give shadows definite 
form and to hold more snowflakes 
in the winter when the gardens 
are enjoyed for bizarre effects. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SAMUEL NEWSOM 








The tree is first dug up and the large roots are severed b 


THE JAPANESE 
MAKE A SCIENCE 
OF GARDENING 


The ball of earth is reenforced with four strands of rope, which are wound in a diamond pattern 


The tree is placed on a wooden sled and is ready to be moved 








In transplanting trees, great care 
is taken to keep intact a large 
ball of earth around the trunk 
to protect the small roots through 
which the tree receives its 
nourishment. After the tree has 
been moved, the straw windings 
are left on to hold these roots 
until the earth is settled. The 
rotting rope furnishes excellent 
fertilizer for the new rootlets. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM ''JAPANESE 
GARDEN CONSTRUCTION*"" BY SAMUEL NEWSOM 


prevent slack 


cannot underestimate the importance of these 
mounds. They cut off unsightly surroundings and, 
when densely planted, convey the impression of 
distant mountain scenery. 


Placing Stones 
When the earth contour has been formed, 
stones are brought and placed. Stones form the 


backbone or framework of the Japanese garden. 
Without them a scene is considered weak and 


formless. Stones are transported with care, . 


wrapped in packing to protect surfaces, and plant- 
ed in the same manner as we plant trees — that is, 
set in the ground as if they had always occupied 
that particular position. The Japanese say that 
stones are "rooted" by being established on 
their widest side, if reclining, or, if stood in up- 
right positions, firmly supported by having a con- 
siderable portion of their masses set in the earth. 
Average garden stones range in weight from two 
hundred pounds to three-quarters of a ton. 

There have been instances where stones of as 
much as eighteen tons have been used in modern 
gardens. In feucal times, even larger masses were 
occasionally moved. but the expense hac become 
 prohibitive in prewar days, and now such a thing 

would of course be out of the question. 

The principal places for stones are in the 
waterfall, on detached islands in the ponds or 
^ promontories along the banks, and as mountain 
peaks in the artificial hills. Care is taken to have 
their best surfaces show and their weight felt in 
the landscape. One instructive point is the method 
used in modern rock setting. À concrete base is 
poured with its surface about six inches beneath 
the finished earth level. The stone is set on this 
hardened concrete floor, supported by small stones 
pushed between it and the cement. Later the 
foundation is covered by earth. The stone, while 
firmly supported, can thus be changed if occasion 
requires, and no concrete whatever shcws. The 
same idea is used in making ponds. An area 
slightly larger than the future pond bottom is 
concreted. The stones for the islands, waterfalls 
and edges of the pond are placed on this, all in 
their proper locations, after which well-worked 
clay is rammed behind them and carried above 
water level, forming the sides of the pond. If 
clay is not available, concrete can be used, backed 
with earth. In any case the garden soil is brought 
over the clay or concrete sides, to the stones, and 
the cemented bottom of the pool is covered with 
six inches of gravel and small stones. This hides 
the bases of the larger stones and whatever small 
rocks were used in supporting them on the con- 
crete. When the pond is finished, no cement shows 
anywhere. 
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Naturalism is striven for in planting. Clumps 
of low azaleas are grouped around stones, with 
taller trees and shrubs behind. Mountains are 
covered with dense forests. Streams issuing from 
valleys seem to be flowing from natural canyons. 
Picturesque pines form living screens on islands, 
their thinned branches and needles allowing fre- 
quent glimpses of the far shore. Maples with 
their gorgeous spring and autumn foliage stretch 
far over the water, casting patterns of sunshine 
and shade on warm summer days. The flow of 
waterfalls is regulated according to the seasons. 
In spring they run full and brimming. The heavy 
leap and thud of the falling water is then de- 
cidedly stimulating. Summer sees a little less 
water, and autumn finds only a trickle, in harmony 
with the sunny days and sleepy, meditative atmos- 
phere. In winter the waterfall is completely shut 
off. That is the time of silence; the pond stones 
and the plantings then being powdered with win- 
ter flowers — the snowflakes. 

Japanese do not use grass for lawns except in 
gardens copied from western designs. Instead 
they plant mosses of all kinds; the most popular 
are the star varieties, resembling miniature forests 
of trees. After the main garden planting is fin- 
ished the gardeners carry in their bales of moss 
sod. Moss does not like a too loose soil, so the 
surface of the ground is spread with three inches 
of half clay and sand. This combination holds 
moisture but allows excess water to seep through. 


On this the pieces of moss are placed, fine earth . 


is sprinkled over all to fill any spaces that are 
left, and the whole is then kept soaked till the 
moss establishes itself. If it is planted on steep 
banks, pegs of bamboo about eight inches in 
length are driven through it every few inches, 
securing it firmly. Bamboo decays in a year or 
two and can be removed. 


Root Trimming 


Among the vines of Japan, none approach the 
wistaria in beauty, but sometimes it is tempera- 
mental and refuses to bloom. In that case the 
gardener gives it a treatment of root trimming. 
Half of the roots are completely severed with a 
sharp saw at a distance of a yard from the main 
stem; then, after a week, fertilizer is applied. The 
following year the other half of the roots are cut. 
This causes the plant to send out many new small 
roots, its youth is renewed, and blossoms result. 
Summer is the best time for root trimming. Japa- 
nese say the wistaria cannot be given too much 
water provided the drainage is good. A favorite 
situation for the vines is along edges of ponds 
where roots can take up as much moisture as 
desired, and stems can be trained on bamboo 
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arbors, to reflect their hanging blossoms in the 
water. | | 

This same root trimming is used on many 
trees and plants. It is especially efficacious in the 
case of flowering trees, but restraint must be 
used in its application. If too many roots are cut 
at one time, the tree will dry out and die. Hedges 
that have become old and ratty are sometimes re- 
juvenated in this manner. The first year the roots 
on one side are cut, and, after skipping the next 
year, the opposite side is treated. After the cut- 
ting, the hedge is kept well watered and in about 
two weeks fertilizer is applied. The two-week 
interval allows new roots to start. Cutting and 
fertilizing cause many new shoots to grow from 
the bases of the plants. These are thinned and 
the principal ones trained to fill out the hedge. It 
is well to trim the top of the hedge at this time, 
- to let in as much light as possible and further 
encourage new growth below. 

Azaleas are used in gardens much as West- 
erners employ boxwood. Azaleas not only keep 
their foliage and shape throughout the year, but 
furnish a season of bloom in late spring. After the 
flowers fall, plants are trimmed to shape. This 
doesn't seem greatly to affect the following year's 
blooms, and builds up a dense evergreen shrub 
that is a year-long delight. 


Moonlight and Snow 


The Japanese gardener is not confined to sun- 
lit hours in his novel ideas. Among his specialties 
is the garden to be viewed by moonlight. Some 
houses have “Moon-Viewing Platforms" built 
over the pond where the poetically inclined gather 
to watch the moon rise. Since moonlight is the 
sole illumination, garden paths are covered with 


coarse pure white sand, and ponds are made: 


shallow, with ripples, and their bottoms constantly 
scoured to reflect every bit of light. Garden trees 
and shrubs are heavily trimmed to give shadows 
definite form. Large trees are thinned to allow 
moonlight to pass through, otherwise sections of 
the scene would be blotted out by the dense shade. 
In such landscapes the south and east should be 
kept more or less open, allowing an unobstructed 
view of the moon and admitting its full light. An 
enchanting idea is the placing of fragrant plants 
here and there just outside the garden fence for 
their perfume to be enjoyed as one strolls along 
the silver paths. 

Most garden landscapes are designed for win- 
ter as well as the rest of the year. Special low 
stone lanterns with wide flaring tops, called 
"Yukimidoro" or “snow-scene lanterns,” are 
placed in open locations to catch the falling snow. 
The Japanese method of trimming eventually cre- 
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ates a definite, well-rounded form that makes 
trees and shrubs ideal for holding the piled-up 
flakes, so that after a snowstorm the gardener will 
say, "See, the garden has again sprung into 
bloom." 


Tree Moving 


The moving of a large tree is an amazing bit 
of cooperative labor. | 
Suppose a pine about forty feet in height, 


with a trunk sixteen inches in diameter, is being 


transplanted. 

First the lower branches are tied back out of 
the way, and then a ditch five feet deep and wide 
enough for several workmen to move about in 
at the same time is dug four feet from the trunk, 
completely surrounding the tree. The bank is cut 
down at an incline on the side toward which the 
tree is to be moved. When the digging has been 
completed and the walls of the ball cut straight 
down, a large girdle of grass made exactly like a 
hula skirt is tied on. Then straw rope, applied 
four strands at a time is wound round and round 
beginning at the top of the skirt and working 
over it and downward, each strand of rope fitting 
snugly against the one above. Several men do 
this. Some guide the rope, others pull with all 
their strength, while another, carrying a large 
wooden mallet, continually pounds the rope 
against the ball to take out any possible slack. 
Since he follows right along after the men pulling, 
the result is a tight ball that securely holds all 
earth in place. When the winding has reached a 
depth of eighteen inches, the ball is undercut on 
all sides as far as possible without danger of its 
falling over, and more rope is woven in a diamond 
pattern over and under the ball, each time passing 
against the trunk. As this second wrapping’ is 
applied in diamond pattern at foot intervals, it is 
also pounded and more straw mats are placed 
beneath the ball and drawn into place by the 
tightening ropes. 

Next, props are stood under the edges of the 
ball, beams are paid to form a sled, and the incline 
is covered with planks to make a road. All wood- 
work is fastened with pieces of iron shaped like 
staples, about a foot long, which are pounded 
from plant to beam wherever needed. Thus the 
tree is not injured in the slightest and is drawn 
from the hole by a capstan and pulleys without 
jarring. In digging, all large roots encountered 
are cleanly severed even with the ball. Small roots 
are saved, immediately wound in wet straw and 
covered with wrappings. The gardener rightly 
claims that the smaller roots are most important, 
since trees absorb nourishment only through the 
hairlike terminal rootlets. The one unforgivable 
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sin in moving trees is breaking the ball of earth. 

After the tree is taken from the hole, it is 
winched in an upright position to its new loca- 
tion, if that is not too far away. Otherwise it is 
tipped over and loaded on a large truck or two 
carts hitched in tandem. The ball rests on the 
front car and the trunk and foliage, supported 
by X-shaped props, are carried on the other. The 
new hole is lined with earth taken from the old 
location. The ball is carefully lowered, the trunk 
faced to the sun at the same angle it had before 
transplanting, to prevent sunburn, and the wind- 
ings of the ball are left on. Earth is filled and 
tamped by being wet to the consistency of mud 
and poked with poles till all air bubbles are ex- 
pelled. Straw wrappings are not removed because 
it is vital that roots be held firmly till the sur- 
rounding new earth settles. The rotting straw 
holds moisture and eventually forms excellent fer- 
tilizer, which aids in the formation of new 
rootlets. 

After the tree is in place, long poles are set at 
some distance from the roots and lashed together 
on the trunk two thirds of its height from the 
ground, to prevent the slightest motion of the 
tree. The trunk and larger branches are usually 
wound with straw rope plastered with mud, or 
with heavy wrapping paper tied on with straw 
rope, to cut down evaporation and guard against 
sunburn. Excess branches and a good percentage 
of all leaves or needles are removed. Sometimes 
tile-lined holes are constructed near the roots and 
filled with water each day, to insure abundant 
moisture. Newly transplanted trees are left wound 
for at least a year. For the largest specimens 
where evaporation is excessive, shelters covered 
with straw mats are constructed to fend off the 
aiternoon sun. 


Perspective 


Perspective is important in Japanese gardens. 
The rules governing it could be used by Western- 
ers in blending new gardens with surrounding 
scenery or in shutting out undesirable objects. 

The first is the “Point Lowering Law,” used 
to increase the feeling of spac in a garden. If 
there is a distant view, trees in the foreground 
are encouraged to grow to large size, but, as the 
rear is approached, trees are trimmed smaller and 
smaller. This same rule can be applied in the 
placing of receding stepping stones, the larger 
being set in the foreground and the smaller away 
from the viewing point. 

The second is the “Point Raising Law,” by 
which a small piece of ground in a crowded city 
can be made to look like a mountain glade. If 
there are unsightly buildings marring the garden 
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view, they can be hidden with a natural screen of 
large trees, creating shade. Smaller things are 
planted near the house, allowing sunshine to enter. 
Thus the garden is surrounded with beautiful 
foliage of all kinds, yet avoids being gloomy. 
This is the rule most frequently used in the de- 
signing of ceremonial tea gardens. Even if they 
are constructed in the crowded city, a sense of 
rusticity is not difficult to achieve. 


The Law of Separation 


Another rule used by the Japanese gardener 
is called the “Law of Separation.” It concerns 
the placing of objects in their natural situations. 
Planting material is distributed as in nature. 
Willow trees are planted near water, pines are set 
out on mountains, or on beaches, and all other 
plants in their usual places. This also applies to 
stones. Mountain rocks are put in the hills, and 
water-washed boulders, gravels and sands go with 
the creek or pond. By following this rule, a feel- 
ing of correctness can be built into the garden 
scene. 

A thought in the grouping of trees. Most 
every one is famiilar with the “Heaven, Man and 
Earth” technique of Japanese flower arrangement. 
These rules were originally applied to tree plant- 
ing in the garden; flower arrangement being a 
reflection of that art, they were later changed to 
fit the circumstances. 

Trees are usually planted in groups of three, 
five and seven. Odd numbers are easier to ar- 
range, although single specimens and clumps of 
two and four are used to a lesser degree. If a 
single tree is planted, it may be trained to be 
perfect, with whatever contrasting and harmoni- 
ous heights desired. Thus there may be a high 
rounded top, a central horizontal section and low, 
sweeping branches. If three trees are grouped to- 
gether, one height can be assigned to each and 
there will be the added beauty of the trunks. This 
is also true of five trees, or of any combination 
wanted. Like the other laws mentioned, it can 
be used in stone arrangement too. 

The Japanese gardener is most careful on one ` 
point. If deciduous trees are used, they are in- 
variably backed with evergreens to avoid holes 
in the winter scene. The generally accepted rule 
is to plant seven evergreens for every three de- 
ciduous trees. 

Altogether, the ways of the Japanese gardener, 
far from being dark and mysterious, are based on 
rules used more or less by his fellow landscapers 
everywhere. Given the enthusiasm and willingness 
to work, an agreeable climate and, above all, an 
understanding mind, his so-called wonders could 
be performed anywhere. 
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MIDDLE EAST IMBROCLIO 


By JAMIL M. BAROODY 


NCE AGAIN the Middle East has stolen the 
a show on the international stage. The spot- 
light reveals Russia and Britain stolidly 
facing each other, with the United States staunchly 
supporting Britain. Oscillating in between we find 
France flirting with the chief actors. She is still 
in a dilemma as to which of the opponent powers 
she should join. On several recent occasions, how- 
ever, she has figured as mediator. The fifty odd 
other members of the United Nations constitute 
the audience. They are divided among themselves 
as to who should be acclaimed the hero, Russia or 
Britain? The fact remains that political alignments 
and economic considerations will finally determine 
their individual choice. 

But in presenting such a picture, one is apt to 
forget the peoples of the Middle East. Not very 
long ago, they were left outside and knew nothing 
or very little of what was taking place inside the 
theater. Conditions have changed. Today, we find 
some of their representatives, whether genuine 
or puppet, mingling with the audience and occa- 
sionally assuming minor roles on the stage. How- 
ever, the destitute and discontented majorities do 
not consider this enough. They have already 
started to press violently against the gates leading 
to a better social order. Both Russia and Britain 
hold the keys. Britain is afraid that Russia, by en- 
couraging leftist elements within the Middle East- 
ern countries, is threatening the British Empire 
life line. On the other hand, Russia is suspicious 
that through the aid of local governments formed 
or backed by reactionary factions, Britain is trying 
to regiment the Middle Eastern states against her 
in the event of war. The cordon sanitaire with 
which Britain and her allies girdled the Soviet 
Union on almost all her frontiers between the two 
World Wars remains a vivid memory in the 
Russian mind. No wonder that mutual distrust 
dominates Russo-British relations. 

Trouble is brewing all over the Middle East. 
The factors causing it may be summed up under 
three headings: (1) The conflicting interests of 
the Big Three and to a lesser degree France; 
(2) the intense nationalism which has gripped 
Islam during the past thirty years; and (3) a 
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social awakening brought about by intensified con- 
tacts with the West during the Second World 
War and accelerated by the emergence of Russia 
as a great power with an economic system which 
seems to be steadily gaining favor with the indi- 
gent masses. 

Since the dawn of civilization both geography 
and history have endowed the Middle East with 
a strategic importance second to none, for it al- 
ways was and will remain what it has been felici- 
tously called; a bridge and crossways between 
continents. Forming an integral part of Asia, it 
at the same time is her best gateway from the 
West. An aggregate population of about seventy 
million Mohammedans seething with political and 
social unrest live in that area, probably the world’s 
richest in oil and possessing other abundant but 
slightly developed resources. The Big Three know 
very well that any one power which can solely 
control the Middle East might eventually control 
Asia and her twelve hundred million inhabitants, 
amounting to about half the world’s population. 


Turkey and the Straits 


Britain fears that access to the Mediterranean 
through the Dardanelles and to the Persian Gulf 
across Iran is still a predominant factor in Russia’s 
Middle Eastern policy. To counteract Russian 
penetration, which Britain considers detrimental 
to her interests, she has repeatedly solicited Russia 
to join her in respecting the territorial and politi- 
cal integrity of Turkey and Iran. Supported by 
U. S. might and prestige. Britain has to a large 
extent gained the confidence of the preponderantly 
conservative Turkish and Iranian governments. 
But the Russian impact on dissenting and leftist 
elements within these two countries has caused 
British agents in desperation to portray Russia 
as the arch historical enemy of Turkey and Iran 
and to disseminate propaganda strongly suggest- 
ing that Russian policy aims at the ultimate ab- 
sorption of Turkey and Iran by the Soviet Union. 
Russia, on the other hand, claims that Britain and 
the United States have in great measure attained 
a supreme economic and geopolitical mastery over 
the whole Middle East. Not only did Russia con- 
sider herself excluded from most Middle Eastern 
oil concessions, but, so far, she has met with stiff 
opposition in negotiating for air and sea bases to 
counterbalance British military entrenchment in 
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that area. And today, with the French and Italian 
fleets shattered, the Mediterranean is more than 
ever a British lake. 


But Britain has offered to have the Dardanelles 


demilitarized and left open to Soviet warships. 
Russia, however, wants to make her own Gibral- 
tar of the Turkish Straits. Britain is afraid that 
should the Black Sea become an exclusive Soviet 
lake, Russia might build a stromg navy to chal- 
lenge British sea power in the Mediterranean. 
Once the Dardanelles were handed over to Russia, 
all British efforts to prevent the EAM pro-Russian 
party from seizing power in Greece would have 
been made in vain. From the British viewpoint 
also, the trusteeship over Tripolitania suggested 
by Russia would give her an undesirable foothold 
in North Africa and the excuse to establish sea 
and air routes between it and the Black Sea which 
would inevitably intersect the vital British line of 
communication in the eastern Mediterranean basin. 
Hence, Turkey, like Greece, is a keypoint in Brit- 
ish foreign policy. 

The Case of Iran 


Iran, too, lies athwart the British Empire life 
line. The Iranian coastline forms the whole eastern 
side of the vital Persian Gulf. Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and the Trucial territory of Oman occupy 
its northern and western sections. Its southern 
exit into the Arabian Sea, known as the Strait 
of Ormuz, lies between a protrusion of Oman and 
the facing Iranian coastline. Inside the Persian 
Gulf at only twenty miles from the Arabian main- 
land are the Bahrein Islands, ruled by Sheikh 
Sulman al Khalifa, who, like the Iraqian gov- 
ernment, is in treaty relations with the British. As 
far back as 1914, Kuwait was recognized as an 
independent sheikhdom under British protection, 
while the Saudi Arabian King has, since his rise 
to power, maintained cordial relations with the 
British. Under the Exclusive Agreement of March, 
1892, the Trucial sheikhdoms, including Oman, 
undertook on behalf of themselves, their heirs and 
successors, that they would “on no account enter 
into agreement or correspondence with any power 
other than the British government, nor receive 
foreign agents, or cede, sell or give for occupation 
any part of their territory save to the British 
government" ` 

Hence, whether by treaties, protection agree- 
ments, friendly relations or even by tacit or overt 
spheres of influence, the British have hitherto had 
full strategic command of the Persian Gulf. Any 
other power establishing herself in southern Iran 
could neutralize that Gulf, interfere with the Brit- 
ish line of communications in the Arabian Sea, 
and even move eastward overland and knock at 
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the very door of northern India. It, therefore, be- 
comes obvious why the British raised such an 
eutcry in the United Nations Security Council: 
about Russian troops tarrying in Iran after March 
2, 1946. Crucial strategic questions have worried 
the British government far more than Russo- 
lranian squabbles over oil concessions in th 

North. | 


However, the oil question should not be mini- 
mized, Over ninety-five per cent of Middle Eastern 
oil, actual and potential, is owned or controlled 
bv Anglo-American groups. Russia is a rich oil 
ceuntry, but her oil resources are hardly adequate 
to build her immensely devastated areas and at 
the same time meet her new Five-Year Plan. Fur- 
thermore, Russia very well knows that oil can be 
used as a political weapon in Europe and else- 
were. 

The recent Russo-Iranian agreement to de- 
velop north Iranian oil on practically a fifty-fifty 
basis may have far-reaching effects. While Britain 
and the United States were prepared to give oil 
«oncessioned countries a larger share of the profits 
than in the past, Russia announced the sensational 
scoop of having treated Iran as a full-fledged 
equal partner, thus setting a precedent of equal 
economic benefits between technologically able 
countries and those dependent on outside help 
for developing their natural resources. This not 
only may cause the Arab states and Iran to clamor 
for revision of their oil agreements with the Anglo- 
American groups, but may affect other Asiatic oil- 
producing countries like Indonesia. 


Arab Nationalism 


To maintain her power in the Middle East, 
Brtain has lately been courting the Arabs and 
prefessing friendship to Islamic people at large, 
whether within or outside the British Empire. 

Between the two World Wars an inflamed 
nationalistic spirit imbued the Arabs. There was 
much talk of a geopolitical union, to begin with 
the amalgamation of two or more states and 
eventually to embrace all the Arab-speaking coun- 
tries. The Arabs, however, were not ready for such 
a union due to a marked diversity in their social 
anc political backgrounds. Other impediments 
were the separate mandates granted by the League 
of Nations to Britain and France over the whole 
region known as the Verdant Crescent comprising 
Palestine, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq; the rivalry 
between the Saudi and Hashimite royal houses; 


— the unwillingness of most Lebanese Christians to 


lose their identity by being submerged into a 
super Arab state; the Palestine question, and last 
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but not least, a cautious British policy calculated 
towards a balance of power among the various 
Arab states. 

On several occasions the British have attempt- 
ed to encourage the formation of a Greater Syria 
to include Transjordania and those parts of Leba- 
non and Palestine with preponderant Moham- 
medan populations. Not long ago, King Ibn Saud 
was approached with an offer to have one of his 
sons occupy the throne of such a projected Greater 
Syria, with the understanding that he would not 
oppose the establishment of a Zionist state in 
Palestine. The King promptly refused the offer. 
He had sworn his unflinching support to the 
Palestine Arabs against the Zionists. At the same 
time, he made it clear to the negotiators that under 
no circumstances would he tolerate the acceptance 
of the offer by any one else outside Saudi Arabia. 
When the British lost all hope that he would be 
prevailed upon, they unilaterally declared Trans- 
jordania an independent state and left the Pales- 
tine problem in abeyance. 


Egypt, Iraq and the Levant 


Both Saudi Arabia and Egypt have recently 
. been brought closer together by their respective 
Kings interchanging official visits. The British 
have no air or naval bases in Saudi Arabia, and 
now Egypt is urging them to withdraw their 
forces from all Egyptian territory including the 
Suez Canal Zone. They for their part are trying 
to persuade the Egyptians that Egypt, although 
now a sovereign state, is not strong enough to 
defend that waterway. A new Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty is now under way. But the British are 
leaving nothing to chance. If to please the Egyp- 
tians they clear out of the Canal Zone, it is doubt- 
ful whether they will relinquish their fortification 
plans in the Sinai Peninsula. British airfields in 
Palestinian Lydda are less than half an hour’s 
flight from the Canal. Emir Abdullah, the Hashi- 
mite ruler of near-by Transjordania, has, more- 
over, given the British the right to garrison their 
troops and build air bases within his country. Iraq 
has a Hashimite boy king with a regency under 
the King's relative, also a Hashimite. Not only 
is the Iraqian army advised by British military 
experts, but the British maintain their own air 
force in northwestern Iraq where the Kirkuk oil 
fields are situated. 

Both the present Syrian and Lebanese govern- 
ments owe their existence largely to the support 
of the British, who have championed them in their 
effort to get rid of the French mandate. The Brit- 
ish dislike the possibility of any European power 
like France interfering with their strategic plans 
in the Arab East. 
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Palestine , 


The British mandate of Palestine still.is a 
thorny question. The report of the special Anglo- 
American Commission recommending the entry 
of 100,000 Jews but decrying the establishment 
of a Jewish state in that country has angered 
both the Arabs and the Zionists. No sooner had 
Mr. Truman praised the report than the whole 
Arab East reacted in a vehement manner, insinu- 
ating the use of force should the British White 
Paper be abrogated. However, the British can ill 
afford to antagonize the Arabs at a time when 
Russian influence is looming over the whole of 
western Asia. That the Russians have so far failed 
to declare in favor of Zionism has encouraged 
the Arabs to seek their support. 

A Jewish state in Palestine would be like a 
tiny flat island in a tumultuous Arab ocean. Inside 
Palestine the ratio between Arab and Jew is about 
two to one. The whole population is rapidly ap- 
proaching two millions. Hostile Arab states with 
a population of about thirty-five millions surround 
the Holy Land. Incidentally, it was Zionism more 
than anything else, which fanned the flames of 
Arab nationalism after the First World War, al- 
though the unsatisfactory Anglo-French manda- 
tory systems were another chief factor. 


The Arab League 


When the Arabs realized that they were not 
ripe for a geopolitical union, they began to direct 
their efforts towards Arab unity. The result was 
the Arab League, an organization officially created 
by the various Arab states, with headquarters in 
Cairo, Egypt. From the outset one of its main 
tasks has been to fight Zionist expansion and make 
sure that Palestine would remain predominantly 
Arab. Eventually the League broadened the basis 
of its activities. By presenting a collective foreign 
policy towards the outside world and promoting 
closer cultural and economic ties among its mem- 
ber states, it has laid the corner stone of Arab 
solidarity. The League may yet become a potent 
force in Islam. Extending its influence beyond the 
frontiers of the Arab East, it has lately advocated 
a common Arab citizenship not only for nationals 
of the Arab states, but for all Arabs living in 
North Africa. British attitude to the Arab League 
has on the whole been very friendly. Hence Russia 
fears that, however sincere the Arab League is in 
defending Arab rights, it might unwittingly be- 
come a tool in British hands. 

But Russia seems to have harbored suspicions 
long before the formation of the Arab League. As 
far back as July 8, 1937, Turkey, Iran, Afghan- 
istan and Iraq signed the Saadabad Pact. Although 
it was called a non-aggression pact by these Mo- 
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hammedan states, of which only Iraq is Arab, 
the Russians believed it was inspired by the British 
for ulterior motives. They questioned whether the 
British were not laying the foundations of a new 
cordon sanitaire against the U.S.S.R. 


The Kurds 


Ihree of these four states, Iraq, Turkey and 
Iran, have a substantial Kurdish population. For 
years the Kurds have agitated for autonomy under 
their own chieftains. Frustrated national aspira- 
tions led to several Kurdish revolts, which were 
ruthlessly quashed. At one time the Kurds had 
hoped Britain would champion their cause, but 
Britain, having amicably settled most of her out- 
standing differences with the Saadabad signa- 
tories, had no interest in supporting the recalci- 
trant Kurdish minorities. The Kurds, therefore, 
began to cast envious looks towards Armenia and 
Azerbaijan, two progressive Soviet republics in 
their neighborhood. Turkey, Iran and Iraq, while 
preferring to deal separately with any Kurdish 
uprising within their own borders, nevertheless 
did not deprecate concerted military action. Af- 
ghanistan, the fourth Saadabad signatory, lies 
between India and the Soviet Union. 

Britain's benevolent attitude towards the Saad- 
abad Pact and her growing friendship for the 
Arab people seem to be interpreted by Russia as 
components of a British scheme to create an 
Arab-Mohammedan bloc which might upset her 
plans for. establishing warm water outlets and 
transit routes towards the South and might even 
serve as a springboard against her. To counteract 
what she considers these British anti-Soviet de- 
signs, Russia is attempting to drive a wedge 
between Turkey and Iran, a wedge whose tip 
might even cut into northern Iraq where the popu- 
lation is mainly Kurdish. 

The Armenian S.S.R. has been claiming ad- 
jacent Turkish territory where allegedly the ma- 
jority is Armenian. Iranian Azerbaijan has de 
facto become autonomous, although it may for- 
maily be returned to Iran. Possibly one day it will 
be absorbed by the contiguous Azerbaijan S.S.R. 
Once the Kurds are assured of Soviet backing, 
they may carve for themselves an independent 
state at the expense of Turkey, Iran and Iraq. 

That is why the British are greatly alarmed. 
What these days they share most with the Rus- 
sians is a growing mutual distrust. 


The Plight of the People 


What about the people of the Middle East? 
During the war most of their leaders sat tight on 
the fence. Generally, the rich got richer, and out 
of a population of approximately seventy millions, 
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only a few thousand who had no wealth but 
were umscrupulous amassed stupendous new 
fortunes. The masses fared a little better than 
before the war, because their neutral countries 
sold more goods and services to the belligerent 
nations. Now the war is over and the masses are 
again beginning to feel the pinch. Their eyes, 
however, have been opened to labor rights and 
social reforms. The intelligentsia on the whole are 
for overthrowing conservative regimes. The com- 
munist and leftist elements are comparatively small 
in number, but well organized and imbued with 
an intransigent spirit. 

Though Americans have an aversion for what 
is popularly known as British imperialism, the 
United States is supporting British policy, be- 
cause she considers Britain her first line of defense. 

To win over the socialistically minded intelli- 
gentsia, free scholarships are being granted to 
promising students with a bent for Anglo-Ameri- 
can education. Newspaper men from all the Middle 
Eastern countries have been invited to visit the 
United States and Britain and lavishly entertained. 
American and British educational institutions, hos- 
pitals and health centers, as well as various mis- 
sions dispersed all over the Middle East, have 
been quite instrumental in winning adherents to 
the Anglo-American socio-political systems. 

But the huge majorities of the Middle East 
are left in the lurch. True, several modern agricul- 
tural and industrial projects are being studied to 
previde work for the idle or poorly employed mil- 
lions. But as a rule these projects are managed 
or controlled by conservative elements whose pri- 
mary concern is their own fortunes rather than the 
welfare of the masses. Extraordinary facilities 
have been given by the British and United States 
governments to big Middle Eastern business men 
most of whom, aside from being successful monop- 
olists, have either evaded income tax altogether 
or contributed only an infinitesimal part of their 
profits to the public coffers. As a result, the masses 
are bearing the brunt of heavy taxation. 

Certainly Russia is not standing arms-folded. 
Like Britain ‘and the United States, she has active 
agents in the Middle Eastern countries. Whereas 
the western democracies find it expedient to back 
reactionary elements because they constitute the 
only class with whom it is easy to deal, Russia is 
not slack in exploiting the rising discontent of 
the indigent masses. 

According to a common Arabic proverb, “The 
Sea and the Wind engaged in a fight, but it was 
the sailor who bore the consequences." If the blind 
belligerent forces involved in the Middle East final- 
ly clash, we may well wonder whether this time 
the sailor, symbolizing humanity, will survive. 
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A FUTURE FOR NEW CUINEA 


By H. IAN HOGBIN 


that the security of Australia is bound up 

with that of New Guinea, but that the future 
of the United States, and, indeed, of the world, 
is dependent upon the safety of the whole Pacific 
zone in which New Guinea lies. 

The despatches of war correspondents have 
made the New Guinea terrain, with its vast 
coastal swamps and its mountains rising in sheer 
walls to peaks over 15,000 feet in height, familiar 
throughout the world. Much less, however, is 
known about the inhabitants. 


IE WAR AMPLY DEMONSTRATED not merely 


The People 


The population of Australian New Guinea, 
the eastern half of the island, has been estimated 
at about a million. These people may be divided 
into three groups on the basis of their contact 
with western civilization. The 400,000 of the cen- 
tral highlands, have only recently, during the past 
ten years, come under government influence. At 
the other extreme are the 30,000 who live in the 
vicinity of such towns as Port Moresby. Settle- 
ment by Westerners in these areas began in the 
seventies of the past century, when missions and 
mission schools were also established. 

The remaining half million inhabitants, lo- 
cated around the seaboard, on the mountain ranges 
near the coast and in the valleys of the larger 
rivers, such as the Markham and the Sepik, have 
had far fewer opportunities. Mission activities 
began later, and, since there were practically no 
government schools, these people have had little 
more than the most elementary mission training in 
reading and writing. 

Comparatively few of the highlanders have 
ever been in employment, except around the gov- 
ernment stations, where they were paid not in 
money but in goods, chiefly tools and local valu- 
ables. A certain number of the townsmen, on the 
other hand, because of their educational qualifica- 
tions, have found openings in offices and as skilled 
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One of the issues soon to be presented to the 
U. N. Assembly is Australia's proposal to bring 
the Mandated Territory of New Guinea under the 
international trusteeship system. This is in line 
with Australia's original proposal at San Francisco 
where Dr. Herbert V. Evatt advocated U. N. 
trusteeship for dependent peoples. Australia has 
already abolished her long-established native inden- 
ture system. Also, effective October 1945, the 
Territory of Papua and that part of New Guinea 
south of the Markham River at Lae were restored 
to civil administration, under a single provisional 
government, although there is no plan to unite 
these areas permanently. The rest of the Man- 
dated Territory, still under the control of the Army 
and ANGAU, will probably be restored to civil 
administration by the end of June. In this article 
H. Ian Hogbin presents the background of the 
New Guinea picture and the problems confronting 
Australia. 


laborers and can earn enough money to raise their 
standard of living to some slight extent. 

The rest of the population, forming the bulk 
of the labor force of the territory, was before the 
war called upon for unskilled work on the plan- 
tations and gold fields. All except a small minority 
of casual laborers served under indenture; that 
is to say, a contract was entered into binding them 
to work for a stated period, usually two or three 
years. Contracts were often renewed at the labor- 
ers’ request, however, and the average period of 
absence from the village was six years. The num- 
ber of indentured laborers before the war was 
about 50,000. Minimum wages ranged from less 
than a dollar to two dollars per month, rations 
and quarters being provided. It follows that few 
of these laborers ever had much money to spend 
and that purchases were generally confined to sim- 
ple tools, household goods and showy trash. 

The people from the villages near the towns 
have become to some extent urbanized, though 
most of the family food supply still comes from 
the household gardens. Elsewhere, both in the 
interior and on the coast, the people are peasant 
agriculturalists. The staple crops are roots of 
various kinds and bananas. After each harvest 
the ground must lie fallow for from seven to ten 
years to regain its fertility. Sago is also of im- 
portance, especially in the swamplands, as well 
as fruits and coconuts. Occasional flesh food is 
provided by domestic pigs, fish and wild game. 
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. There is a wide diversity of languages, pidgin 
English being the lingua franca. Although people 
speaking the same tongue recognize themselves as 
akin to one another, tribal organization, common 
in other parts of the world, is unknown. Further, 
except in one or two places, authority is never 
centralized in a powerful hereditary chief who 
exercises dominion over a wide area. The sig- 
nificant social unit is the village, numbering be- 
tween 100 and 500 inhabitants. Each village is 
politically independent and manages its own affairs 
through a headman and a council of leading men. 

The only permanent links between villages 
are economic. Thus there is but one place in the 
whole. Huon Gulf, on which Lae stands. where 
clays suitable for the manufacture of pottery can 
be obtained, and the people in that vicinity export 
their pots over a wide area. Those who live near 
Finschhafen, on the opposite side of the Gulf, 
are the principal wood carvers and supply plates 
and dishes. Exchanges were carried out in the 
. past by barter, but purely commercial transactions 
are nowadays more usual. 


New Guinea During the War 


Early in February, 1942, the civil administra- 
tion was suspended and the army took control. 
The Australian New Guinea Administrative Unit 
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(ANGAU) was set up for the purpose, with 


officers of the old service as a nucleus. The rapid 
Japanese advance, however, led to the closing of 
many outlying stations, and the normal routine 
of government was before long only possible on 
the south coast. The indentured laborers were the 
worst sufferers, since it was not possible in many 
cases either to pay them or return them to their 
homes, which were frequently miles away on other 
islands or across hostile territory. 

The Kokoda campaign followed, and at this 
stage the threat to the Australian mainland was 
so grave that every available islander had to be 
pressed into service as a carrier. For months on 
end stores and ammunition were carried across 


the difficult trails of the Owen Stanley Range. 


and on the return journey the wounded were 
carefully brought back on improvised stretchers. 
Many of the troops have such carriers to thank 
that they are still alive. 

New Guinea labor proved its usefulness also 
at Milne Bay and Buna. The bulk of the troops 
were at this stage engaged in fighting the enemy, 
and again the local inhabitants were impressed for 
unloading cargo, manning small ships, construct- 
ing storage sheds, erecting barracks, cleaning 
camp sites, and draining and spraying swamps to 
arrest the breeding of malarial mosquitoes. 
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Army demands steadily increased as the war 
progressed. Carriers were still required for the 
front line, and in addition, more and more general 
laborers were employed. In August, 1945, the 
numbers under indenture from the areas under 
Allied control far exceeded those of prewar days. 

Compulsion was never resorted to in civil 
times, the laborers being free to choose whether 
they would enter employment. During the war, 
however, conscription was necessary, with serious 
results to the village economy. Thus in one dis- 
trict in June, 1944, out of a total population of 
2800, only 900 of whom were males over the age 
of sixteen, 500 were working for the army, leav- 
ing less than 50 in the villages capable of doing 
a heavy day's work. In three of the eleven settle- 
ments, with populations respectively of 319, 228, 
and 148, not a single fit male remained. 


New Guinea and the Japanese 


New Guinea is still a primitive country, and 
apart from a mere handful, the people have no 
knowledge of the world outside their own homes 
and one or other of the gold fields or plantations. 
It was therefore impossible for them to appreciate 
why the war was being fought and what were 
the issues at stake. Further, those of the north 
coast must always have been conscious of the pos- 
sibility of a change of rulers, for they had been 
under Germany till 1914. 

In the circumstances, it is gratifying that so 
many from the areas where the Japanese were at 
the time in complete control should have risked 
their lives to give the Allies assistance, as, for 
example, by bringing information, concealing 
scouting parties, and succoring stranded airmen. 
A small number, it is true, on account of real or 
fancied grievances against the Administration, de- 
liberately collaborated with the enemy, but the 
majority may be said to have helped Japan only 
when compelled to do so. Unarmed, they dared 
not refuse orders which could be backed up by 
the force of a modern army. 

Up until the end of 1943, however, the Japa- 
nese made few demands and, in the main, inter- 
fered little in local affairs. Carriers were required 
from time to time but only for particular tasks, 
and, once these were completed, permission was 
given to return to the village. And, although fresh 
fruit was always welcomed, few gardens were 
plundered and few pigs killed. 

In the beginning of 1944 there was a major 
change, though only in certain places. The Japa- 
nese garrisons in these areas became isolated, with 
no possibility of replenishing stores. They there- 
fore dispossessed the local inhabitants and took 
their food, leaving them to starve. In Bougain- 
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ville the refugees brought into the Allied lines 
were literally skin and bone, and it is estimated 
that out of a total population on that island of 
60,000 more than a quarter perished. 


Honoring Australia's Solemn Pledge 


If the well-being and progress of these peoples 
are to be assured, as has been solemnly pledged, 
it is essential that they should have adequate health 
services, proper schooling, an improved standard 
of living and training in self-government. 

New Guinea, as all who have fought there will 
agree, is not a healthy country. Malaria, which is 
universal on the coast, is possibly the worst 
scourge and is every year directly responsible for 
hundreds of deaths. Hookworm and íramboesia, 
a disease akin to syphilis, are even more wide- 
spread. When influenza sweeps the country, as 
it does every year, a large number of people con- 
tract penumonia and die. Other prevalent com- 
plaints are dysentery, typhus, tuberculosis, gonor- 
rhoea, leprosy and every kind of skin disease. 

It seems clear that, unless an intensive cam- 
paign in preventive medicine is undertaken and 
hospitals are established in far greater numbers 
than in the past, a steady decline in population 
will occur and all other measures have no effect. 

Education must be another important con- 
sideration. The missions have done fine work in 
this respect, but their resources have been limited ; 
moreover, their primary aim has been to give the 
people a Christian background rather than to fit 
them to meet the urgent problems of health and 
economics. Literary subjects, while they cannot 
be neglected, must be supplemented by training 
in hygiene, improved methods of agriculture, and 
various crafts which will be of use in the village, 
such as carpentry and boat building. 


Broad Education 


A word of warning is, however, necessary. We 
do not want a highly educated minority and an 
ignorant majority: in other parts of the world 
such a situation has led to grave unrest. The few 
individuals who have had college training are 
usually out of touch with the humble peasant 
and often have far less appreciation of his needs 
than the European administrative officer who lives 
in their midst. Politically conscious, they attribute 
the backwardness of their country to the white 
man without realizing the difficulties to be over- 
come, and so agitate for the introduction of the 
ballot box. The success of democracy presupposes 
an informed public, and when the bulk of the 
population is living in primitive conditions this is 
lacking. Independence, in such circumstances, may 
well lead to despotism and oppression. 
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The solution is to educate the people as a 
whole, bringing them all up to the same standard 
of knowledge together. The focus, in other words, 
must be the villager, not the college graduate. 
Progress will necessarily be slow, for in such a 
scheme the tiny schools scattered over the country- 
side must receive attention before centers of higher 
learning, with their faculties of arts, science and 
the rest, are even thought of. 

To alter standards of living, an active agri- 
cultural policy is desirable. The improvement of 
indigenous food crops and the introduction of 
new ones should be the object. Island diet, though 
usually sufficient in quantity, is lacking in proper 
balance, being mainly confined to starches. Soya 
beans, which are rich in protein, would be in- 
valuable, and the strain of pigs must also be 
improved and possibly goats imported for their 
flesh and milk. 


Village Councils 


Finally, there must be training in self-govern- 
ment. Order is at present maintained by a corps 
of European administrative officials, who are as- 
sisted in their task by the New Guinea armed 
constabulary. The criminal code has been adapted 
from that of one of the Australian states, though 
some recognition is also given to customary law. 
Each village also has a headman appointed by the 


government who acts as its representative and * 


as an intermediary. All orders are issued through 
him; and he has the duty of reporting grievances 
to the officer in charge of the district. He is ex- 
pected to arrest those accused of crimes, too, and 


if a dispute has occurred, to assemble the witnesses 


and prepare the case. : 

The people of Australian New Guinea, while 
grateful for the suppression of head-hunting and 
for the security which they now enjoy, regard the 
whole legal system, with its magistrate, court 


room and advocates, as completely alien; further, 


they resent the breach with tradition. “You are 
familiar with the white man’s law; it comes from 
the place of your birth and belongs to you," one 
of my New Guinea friends once remarked. “But 
to us this law is different. In olden days we used 
to behave as our fathers did before us. When in 
our talks together you have asked me, why did I 
do this or that, have I not replied that it is our 


custom, that my father did it of old? Today these - 
things have changed. The white man comes and ' 


tells us we must forget our fathers and behave 
instead like his father." 

Again, although the authorities are usually 
obeyed, fear of penalties carries greater weight 
than any belief that the orders are just and reason- 
able. The criminal, far from being condemned by 
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public opinion and ostracized, is often treated as 
an object of sympathy ; and punishment, resented 
as unmerited and unjust, too often has no educative 
effect on any one. 


Solomon Islands an Example 


For an example of what can be done by way 
of improvement, it is necessary to go no further 
than the neighboring British Protectorate in the 
Solomon Islands. With the object of returning to 
the solid foundations of the past and giving the 
people a greater share in the conduct of their af- 
fairs, the Administration has given formal recog- 
nition to the traditional village councils, which are 
now encouraged to discuss their common concerns. 
They have also been empowered to collect the head 
tax levied on all adult able-bodied males. This 
money was formerly paid into general revenue, as 
it still is in New Guinea, but the Council is now 
allowed to spend it for the good of the village. 
One group has already, in the course of three years, 
collected sufficient money to establish a hospital 
and pay for the training of an islander to take 
charge of it. 

The village council also appoints four of its 
members to sit on the bench of a village court. 
Major crimes, such as murder, must still be 
brought before the district officer, but the village 
court is entrusted with all local customary cases, 
most civil cases and all criminal cases for which 
a fme of $25 or imprisonment for a period of up 
to six months is appropriate. 

Many difficulties have had to be overcome, and, 
there have been some failures, but the results can 
be regarded as generally satisfactory. The island- 
ers will, of course, make mistakes, but only by 
being put in a position to do so can they profit 
from experience and build a future for themselves. 


A Future for New Guinea? 


The plans outlined will demand the expendi- 
ture of a certain amount of money if they are to 
be implemented. Up to the present the Pacific 
dependencies have had to pay their way out of 
revenue, and so slender have been their resources 
that the bare minimum of public services which 
in civilized communities are taken for granted 
has had to suffice. The money available even for 
public health, which is of overwhelming impor- 
tance, has been pitifully small, and for schools 
practically mothing could be spared. 

Improvement will be impossible unless the 
Australian government makes adequate grants, 
for without this the statements of politicians that 
their object is to foster “native welfare" will not 
be worth as much as the paper on which they 
are written. 
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DTOGRAPHS BY H. IAN HOGBIN 


Once out of infancy the small boy becomes his father's constant companion, helping him : 
his work or pretending to. Here a father of Guadalcanal is teaching his son to work firest 





In some parts of New Guinea moth- 
ers carry their babies (as above) 3 
in a net bag slung from the fore- ? phe a 
head, in others supported on the | 1 qe 
hip in a sling of bark or calico "Med | 


Boys of Malu'u, Malaita, fall in 
line behind their elders to learn 
the intricate steps of the dance 


Cat's Cradle is a favorite game in 
New Guinea as it is the world over 
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THEY LEARNED NOTHING 
and FORGOT NOTHING | es 


prodigiously and bring forth a still larger 

army almost totally ignorant of the reasons 
why they were in that army seems incredible. 
Time and again the accusation has been leveled at 
the American soldier that he did not know why he 
was fighting, that he was politically naive, that he 
was ignorant of world events occurring some- 
times on the very spot where he died. 

I have often wondered about this phenomenon, 
since I was one of the men responsible for putting 
across an Information and Education program at 
a base in India composed of 3000 GI's. My expe- 
riences are, I believe, typical. They need to be 
told; for if ever an army failed miserably in the 
educational aspects of its program it was the 
U. 5S. army. 

The crux of the problem lay with the officers 
whe were supposed to have been responsible for 
establishing and promoting the I & E program. 
The officers chosen to spark the units were men 
with poor or no background and little preparation 
for the work. It was not until September, 1945, 
one month after V-J Day, that an I & E officer 
-- was appointed to the base where I was stationed. 
-. Until that time the army had recognized the im- 
` portance of the work by having a private first 
class in charge. The officer, a first lieutenant, was 
a high school graduate, an electrician's helper in 
civilian life and a radio repair man in the army. 
Because our outfits were well supplied with radio 
‘men and because there was no other place to 
assign the officer at the moment, he was installed 
in the I & E office. This, at any rate, was the way 
the executive officer of the base later explained the 
appointment to higher headquarters. 

For two months this executive officer (a 
lieutenant colonel who had weighed coal in a coal- 
yard for ten years prior to joining the service and 
who had never finished high school) refused, by 
a series of harassing and non-cooperative orders, 
to give the new I & E lieutenant an office in 
which to work, nor did he encourage the support 
of the squadron commanders, who were essential 
for the successful consummation of the program. 


ts | HAT A WHOLE ARMY OF MEN should labor so 





This article supplements “What GI’s Learned in India” by 
Norman KELL in the May issue. 
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This negative approach on the part of respon- 
sible officers seeped down to the men for whom 
the program was primarily intended. It was only 
with the greatest reluctance that the GI’s came to 
the I & E programs at all; and it was always with 
the greatest indifference that the men listened to 
the canned lectures read to them by equally bored 
GIs who were literally pressed into the program. 
The core of the I & E program was essentially 
good, but it was deliberately and ruthlessly sabo- 
taged by miserable pettifogging minds. 


The Army Mind 


Is it a question, then, of analyzing the col- 


lective mind of the average army officer in any 


position of authority, a mind that invariably 
believes that rank confers infallibility ? 

The accepted army attitude toward foreign 
populations is equally reprehensible. U. S. army 
policy, both in China and India, vigorously dis- 
countenanced any really active interest or curiosity 
about the "natives" and their problems. In China, 
army personnel had to sign a statement to the effect 
that they understood and agreed to abide by the 
"policy" of the United States: soldiers stationed 
in China were there to implement U. S. policy 
in China but not to discuss it. To my knowledge, 
U. S. "policy" in China was never made clear at 
any time to any GI. But beyond this, the edict 
was a complete abrogation of one of the foremost 
things the GI was fighting for — freedom of ex- 
pression. This was unadulterated army — 
of the most arrogant sort. 

Although the pressure was not as great in 
India as in China, we were time and again re- 
minded by our commanding officers “not to inter- 
fere or get mixed up in any Indian controversy." 
Ind:a was a British problem and we were to let it 
go at that. Never did it occur to the colonel- 
conscious officers that the war had taught us one 
elementary lesson, if nothing else: that our far- 
thest neighbors are less than two days away, that 
the trip from Karachi to Miami takes only forty 
hours. 

Because of this army “no see—no hear—no 
talk" policy, American personnel stationed in 
India left the country almost totally ignorant of 
its ways, despite the fact each GI had been there a 
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year and a half on the average. They disliked India 
intensely, not only because of its poverty, disease, 
grime and bone-melting heat, but because of its 
strangeness. They were not permitted to break 
down the barriers. Two thirds of the GI's in India 
never met an Indian socially; four fifths of the 
men never saw the inside of an Indian home. 


Gandhi Out-of-Bounds 


When Mahatma Gandhi came to Calcutta in 
December, 1945, his ashram was immediately put 
out-of-bounds to American personnel by the fear- 
' ful—and ignorant— Provost Marshal. Thus, about 
15,000 GI's in the Calcutta area were prohibited 
from viewing even from a distance the nominal 
leader of 300 million people. Rabindranath Ta- 
gore's internationally famous school, Viswa- 
Bharati at Santiniketan, only a few hours' journey 
from Calcutta, issued a cordial invitation to GI's 
to visit the school for three day periods. All the 
school required was two weeks' advance notice 
since accommodations were limited. But the army, 
true to form, would not issue three-day passes, a 
violation of a hoary custom. Smart GIs got 
around it by requesting "Temporary Duty" at 
another base but actually going to Santiniketan. 

We have never been at war either wjth the 
Chinese or the Indians. Yet we were forced to 
treat these allies on almost the same level as we did 
the Germans after we.occupied that country. The 
order there read in part: "Following must be pro- 
hibited:; visiting German homes; drinking with 
Germans ... discussion and argument with Ger- 
mans, especially on politics or the future of Ger- 
many.". Substitute "Chinese" or "Indian" for 
"German" and the situation is almost identical. 
The criminal fact that GI's are returning from 
allied countries like France, England, China and 
India with sordid tales and unhappy memories is 
a serious reflection on the army’s I & E division 
and the officers who ran it. 

The recent furor created by General Mc- 
Narney's crack-down to tighten discipline for the 
troops in Europe reveals the extent of the dis- 
affection and disquietude among the GI's and the 
officers as well. How does the General plan to 
deal with the situation? The only news so far fil- 
tered to the States indicates that there will be a 
curfew regulation, close-order drill, military cour- 
tesy and other similar hide-bound West Point 
measures, Evidently, the General, like the exiled 
Bourbon kings, learned nothing and forgot noth- 
ing. Agitation for ending the army’s caste system 
and redeployment have contributed to the deteri- 
oration of morale, but the trouble lies deeper. 

In a dispatch to The New York Times from 
Nuremberg on April 28, 1946, Raymond Daniel 
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writes that “Basically, the trouble springs from 


, the lack of effective political indoctrination and a 


general feeling of utter futility among the soldiers, 
who too often have no conception of why they are 


- here.” Anne O'Hare McCormick in a column in 
. the same newspaper a week later said, “Not only 


are the young troops who exemplify America to 
the Germans not properly indoctrinated in why 
they fought and why they are there; they were 
not properly educated all the way down the line." 


The Need of Education 


This last statement bears comment. The onus 
must rest with the schools. Obviously the army 
cannot or does not want to indoctrinate its per- 
sonnel. It is gratifying to note that more and 
more universities and colleges are now offering 
courses in international affairs than ever before. 
For the first time in its long history, Columbia 
University is establishing a School’ of International 
Affairs, concentrating on the Soviet Union and 
Europe. Harvard is expanding its foreign area 
studies to include a two-year course on China and 
Japan, leading to a Master's degree. At Yale, the 
program in foreign studies created for the Army 
Specialized Training Program is being continued 
on both undergraduate and graduate levels. Yale's 
Department of Political Science now offers a major 
in international relations which gives, the cata- 
logue says, “a means of widening the undergradu- 
ate's horizons beyond the national boundaries and 
of familiarizing them with one of the most sig- 
nificant, 1f most disturbing, aspects of the world 
in which they are living." Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, offers an introductory course for educators 
interested in the civilizations and cultures of the 
Far East and the Pacific area. Encouraging, too, 
is the action taken by Roosevelt College in Chi- 
cago. Beginning with the coming fall term, the 
culture of a non-English speaking people will be 
a compulsory subject at this institution. Similar 
courses should be offered on the high school level. 

The war just ended has vastly widened the 
international responsibilities of the United States. 
The indelible stamp of the American soldier, for 
good or for bad, has already left and will continue 
to leave its mark on the peoples of the occupied 
countries. If, perchance, the draftee of the future 
has some fundamental concepts of the world pic- 
ture gleaned from his high school studies and 
carries them into his army career, where these 
concepts can be nurtured and developed by an 
adequate Information and Education program, 
there will be no need for drastic and ofttimes 
tragic orders by generals to safeguard the disci- 
pline, morale and self-respect of the representatives 
of the American people. 
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My American Master 


By TWAN YANG 


HCUSEBOY IN INDIA: VII 


Editors’ Note: Tkis is the story of Tw.n Yang, 
the orphaned son 02 a Chinese father and 2 Tibetan 
mother, who told fast month of working for Mo- 
hammedans, Pars.s and Catholics and how he 
once more became jobless. Twan Yang's mana- 
script was Dartialle handwritten end parzially dic- 
tazed, in the English which he was taugkt at eigh- 
teen by his Dutck master Johan van Manen. 


FTER I cave UP my job with th: Karachi 
police sai» because he refused ro pay me 


regular waxes, I walked all the way to the 
railway settlement with my bundles on my back. 
There I went to the house of my friend vIr. Char- 
lie, a Roman Cacholic Eurasian who was head 
barman at the Palace Cinema soca bar. His 
family gave me a 7riendly welcome, and Mr. Char- 
lie himself said t me: “John. do not worry. 1 
will try to find a place for you at the tneater.” 
When Mr. Charlie's master saw me, he rec- 
ognized my face, and I, too, recognized him as 
the younger brother of my former Parsi master 
in Kiamari Island. I saw that he understood the 
way of his sister-in-law very well, for Le accepted 
rty story and said I might start workrag here in 
the lemon and soda bar for three rupes a month. 
There had been five boys at the ba~, and now 
I was the sixth. We had to fill the orcers of any 
buyers and some of us had to go inside the cinema 
hall with a smaL tray of cold drinks. If we nad 
good luck, we »5oys would earr. three or four 
annas a night in 3ps in addition tc our tow wages. 
Our clothes had to be very clean, and I had to buy 
some white coacs and pants and wLite carvas 
shoes in the second-hand market. As I had no 
sleeping 2lace, I used to sleep on the top of the 
cinema bar, and _ arranged for my tea and biscuits 
or English breed with bhaji twice a day st a 
small public tea shop behind this cinema. At the 
end of the monch when I received my wages I 
paid all three rupees to the shopkeep.r for what 
I had eaten during the month, and then I had 
only the few anras I had got as tips. Fut the next 
‘month my master gave me four repes, and later 
he increased my wages to five rupees, right annas, 
by giving me extra work in Lis house in the 
mornings. He also gave me some new clothes 
and every few days some food, cooked by his wife. 
Now I couk fulfill all my wants with these 
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wages. Though I did not have savings in a bank, 
or the post office, I used to save the whole of my 
wages every day in my stomach. That is what 
the whole world earning little money does! I 


€ 


did nat smoke, I did not chew betel, I did not ' 


gamble, and I kept to my rule to eat as cheaply 
as possible what was necessary to keep myself 
strong and in good health. And so I lived from 
the m:ddle of July till the first of October when 
my place with the Parsi master came to an end 
because 1n the cold season not so many cold drinks 
were sold. 

Lcckily, however, through the recommenda- 


tion o* my Parsi master I was now given the work . 
of gatekeeper in the same cinema, on a salary of . 


fifteen rupees a month. My work was to check 
the tickets when admitting people to the hall and 
to giv2 out gate passes during the interval. Every 
morning we gatekeepers had to dust the chairs; 
and every three days we had to change the bills 
on the boards outside and to hand out the pro- 
gram of the new show. I was very content with 
this work. For my sleeping I arranged a place in 
the hzll of the cinema, and for my food I arranged 
at Charlie's house, at eight rupees a month. 
The rest of the money I saved to buy clothes for 


the winter. During this time I grew fat and ^ 


strong because of my happiness and contentment. 


The German Dancers 


Soon after January a big German dancing 
company, called the Tropical Company, came to 
Karachi to this theater. There were songs, and 
acrokatics, and magic, and dances and all kinds of 
amusements. In this company were a dancer sahib 
and nemsahib who were husband end wife. He 
actec as a cowboy and his wife as a Spanish 
dancer. In the afternoon I helped them by bring- 
ing chem water and soda water when they felt 
thir&y, and also in the mornings aíter practice. 

One day this German sahib asked me in Eng- 
lish, “What is your name?" 

I replied that it was Twan Yang. 

At once he said, “Oh! you are a Chinese?" 
and zegan to tell me that he had been in Shanghai. 
At the same time he said many things which I 
did act understand and I continued to reply, “Yes, 
yes, Sahib,” as if I understood him. 

Now my master, the manager cf the cinema, 
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one day told me that I must give up my work 
because I was doing it very badly and letting 
people into the picture house without payment. 
It was all untrue, the work of some enemy who 
wanted to get my place. There was one mistake 
I had really made — I had not cleaned the chairs 
every day as well as the others. This was a real 
mistake, but the other thing was entirely untrue. 

But now, after six months in this cinema, I 
was dismissed. I stayed in Charlie's house and 
with his help immediately tried to get a job as 
a coolie with the dancing company to pull the 
curtain or to do any other kind of work. Then 
that German sahib, who had been kind to me, 
said that he would give me twelve annas daily to 
work for him. “You can travel all over India with 
me, to help me dress for dancing and to help the 
memsahib, and to go to. the market for us and 
to do the cooking," he said. 

I accepted very gladly. I thought how happy 
I would be, getting more than twenty rupees a 
month and traveling free through every part of 
India and perhaps later also China. So in their 
third week, after the last show in Karachi, I left 
with them by train for Bombay. 


To Bombay with a Dancing Company ` 


The Capitol Cinema had made a contract for 
some weeks with this dancing company, so we all 
went there first to leave our things, and then in 
search of rooms. My sahib and memsahib stayed 
in the Royal Hotel, which was not far from the 
sea. Next to our rooms was that of an American 
tap-dancer and actor in Warner Brothers' film 
company, Billy Carroll, the brother of the actress 
Nancy Carroll. Several of the dancers prepared 
their own meals, and my sahib and memsahib had 
a kitchen to cook their German food. 

The dancing show began the very day of our 
arrival, and I had to go to the theater with my 
master's dinner. Afterward l sat looking at the 
magicians and acrobats and dancers til twelve 
o'clock at night. I was permitted to see the show 
every evening and I learned by heart many of the 
tunes such as the Spanish song "Valencia" and a 
very good one called, "Daisy, Daisy, Give Me 
Your Answer, Do!” 

After two weeks in Bombay the head of the 
dancing company quite unexpectedly decided to 
go to Egypt and from there to Europe. Unhappily, 
there was no possibility of getting a passport for 
me to leave by sea, so I had to remain behind. 
My master, however, very kindly arranged for me 
to work with his friend the American tap-dancer. 
"You had perhaps better ask him yourself and 
tell me the result," he said. So I went to the Amer- 
ican sahib and spoke to him about it. He was still 
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young, about twenty-two years old. He answered 
that a Pathan servant had stolen a valuable dia- 
mond ring from him and that he did not trust 
Indian servants any longer. He did not use the 
word “trust,” which I did not know at that time, 
but said that this Pathan was “no good” and that 
he “did not like him.” 

I then said, “Sir, me no bad boy, me China- 
man; me work very good for sahib, if sahib takes 
me for work.” 

At last he answered, making his words so 
simple that I could understand him: “John, you 
Chinaman; you come and work for me. All Chi- 
nese boys, good boys!” - 

On the day that my German master was to 
leave, he took me to Mr. Carroll and said: “This 
boy is a very good boy and I like him. He has 
worked well and is honest." Then my German 
master gave me fourteen rupees as bakshish and 
a portrait of himself riding a white horse in cow- 
boy dress to remember: him by. I felt very sad 
when he went away and left me behind. 

I stayed in the same hotel with Mr. Carroll, 
sleeping on the veranda. Next day he took me to 
his big studio near Colaba, where he gave dancing 
lessons. Two young ladies were already waiting 
to take a lesson in tap-dancing. These two girls 
began their practice to music, moving their feet 
fast but the body only very slowly. The feet were 
beating the floor like a drum. I thought this was 
a very strange dance indeed. My master taught 
this for one hour or half an hour at a time and 
charged five rupees for a lesson. I very often heard 
a tune played called “Dinah,” and sometimes “The 
Music Goes Round and Round." 

My master always had his meals in some res- 
taurant or hotel, and sometimes he received invi- 
tations from his friends to lunch or dine at their 
houses. He had especially three friends, well edu- 
cated, of good family and rich, with whom he 
passed much of his time. They often went out 
together as his work lasted only a few hours in 
the mornings. After lunch he would disappear 
like a bird in the sky and only return at night. 
During his absence I was completely in charge. 
I had to clean his room and give his clothes to 
the laundry, and when my work was finished I 
would lock my door and was free to amuse myself. 
I often went to the seaside after having my food 
in some small eating place. I also went often to 
the pictures wasting money like anything on that. 

One day my master took me to the Bombay 
market and bought me some clothes. Then he 
told me to put on a necktie to make me look like 
an American servant. I did not know how to wear 
this tie and did not like it. If I were to go to Tibet 
or Nepal wearing such a tie, the people would 
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laugh at me and think I was trying o strangle 
myself. 

I remember very well how one morning my 
riaster took me with him -o a restauraat near the 
riuseum to have breakfast. Afterward he had to 
go to the house of one af his friends to give a 
cancing lesson. I was carrying his shoes for the 
tap-dance and a towel to wipe away tk= perspira- 
tion after the dancing. In the restanrant'my master 
made me sit down at his table and asked me what 
I wanted for my breakfast. [ felt so shy that I 
did not dare to tell him because :t is 10t a good 
custom to eat before one's master. However, he 
insisted so strongly that I should at Icast have a 
cup of tea and zn egg, or coffee and toast, what- 
ever I liked best, that at last I said I would like 
to have a cup of tea with two slizes œ toast and 
fried dal. Then he said, “AH righ:, I v ill take the 
same," and he ordered this food for »oth of us. 
He further said, "John, you mus: remember that 
in America we do not make any differer ce between 
master and servant, as Icng as the servant is of 
a good character." Then I began to understand 
how he could treat me so kindly. However shy I 
Zelt, I had to eat, as this was a hukmz, or order. 

It was now summer and the warm weather 
aad set in with its hot breezes. Durinz that time 
one would like to go every night and -mormng to 
sae Apollo Bunder, near the Taj Mahal Hotel, 
with its big gate, to enjoy the zresh air in tais 
place. There wouid be many hundrecs oi people 
amusing themselves in small sailing boats and in 
the small steamers which took people for trips in 
the bay. The Sundays would be the :pecial days 
for such enjoyment. On Sunday my master took 
me on such a steamer for our pleasure There was 
also a place for boys to swim in the s-a, but they 
must not come to the o:her side of the Apollo 
Bunder as this was forbidden. Not krowing this, 
one day I jumped into the water to svim. I came 
out at the stairs and there two policemen saw me 
and made me put on my clothes and g» with them 
to the pclice station. Theze I asked tha police ser- 
geant to forgive me as I was new to Bombay 
and he believed me and set me free. 

And so life in Bombay went on like this dur- 
ing the summer. Now my master „hanged his 
room from the hotel to a room in another big 
house close by which belonged to an Anglo-Indian 
lady. After three months there my mester decided 
to change again, and he went to live n the house 
where his studio was, waere a room hac become 
vacant. 

Shortly after, a letter came to hin from Delhi 
engaging him to dance in a Delhi Intel, and so 
he went there, leaving me bekind ani telling me 
to work under the orders of the merasahib. I re- 
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mained alone for three weeks, having not much 
work to do but going much to the pictures. Some- 
times I went with a Parsi boy who worked in a 
shop. He was also learning the tap-dance, and 
he danced very well. Sometimes I went to his 
house to play my mouth harmonice for him to 
dance to. Sometimes he.took me to the pictures as 
his guest in the Regal Cinema. Near the ticket 
office was a machine to try one's luck. My friend 
was very clever with this machine in getting 
money out of it. I once tried this machine myself 
and got about eight annas, but when I tried again, 
I ony lost my money. Afterward I tried many 
times, but I always failed. By this time the money 
whici my master had given me when he left was 
nearby al spent, and I could only spend four annas 
a daz on my food, which was not really enough. 
When my master returned I told him all about 
my foolish work with the machine, and he laughed 
wher. he heard about it. So I worked the whole 
summer with him. One day he told me that he 
wouki take me with him to his home in America 
in H»llywood, but it was all a matter of a passport. 

I had told my master that I had a sister in 
Kalimpong whom I much wanted to visit, but 
that I had no money to go there. Thinking about 
this, I thought that it might be good for me to 
get somewhat nearer to Calcutta, and so one day I 
askel my master why he should not go to Calcutta 
to dance. He liked the idea and said, “AN right, 
I wül write and ask the hotel-keeper if he wants 
any lancer." After a few days a reply came that 
he could come to Calcutta to dance in the Con- 
tinertal Hotel. Then we packed up all our things. 
He 'eft at the house a long and large box and a 
large wooden drum on which he danced. 


To Calcutta with the American Dancer 


"When we arrived in the Continental Hotel we 
were given a key to Room 19. First I had paid 
the 1axi driver and now I paid eight annas to the 
cool es with the luggage and two rupees to the 
man who had brought us to the hotel. As soon as 
my master had put down his things he went to 
speak to the hotel manager and I got out the keys, 
and opened the boxes. Then I tock out all the 
clothes he would need in the evening and all the 
dirt7 linen left over from Bombay. This I put 
asid2 to take to a laundry in the neighborhood. 
Later in the morning my master went again 
downstairs to practise his dance on the stage and 
the manager came to look on. My master’s danc- 
ing began next day after our arrival, which was a 
Saturday, when there would be a big crowd. All 
the Europeans enjoyed my master’s dances very 
much. At least this is what I thought when I 
heard their loud applause and their cries of bravo! 
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For a newcomer in such a big town as this, 
I thought it would be difficult to find a good eat- 
ing place. If I were to enter any Hindu place I 
ought to be a Hindu boy or it would be a terrible 
thing for me and I would be driven out like a 
dog. In-a Mohammedan shop I must say that I 
was a Mohammedan boy. I myself did not really 
care whether I was a Hindu or a Mohammedan. 
My only concern was to be employed and to earn 
my living, no matter what my religion might be. 
I rather felt like a cow that can be used for every 
kind of work, maybe in pulling a bullock cart, 
maybe in plowing, or maybe in supplying milk. 
And I soon learned that here in Calcutta it did 
not matter whether one was a Hindu or a Mo- 


hammedan if one had enough money to spend: 


But for a boy like me the prices seemed very high. 

My master's room was only a small one, and 
I had to sleep on the floor under the fan. My mas- 
ter got only three hundred rupees a month but 
free lodging and board. He could easily save the 
larger part of these three hundred rupees if he 
wanted. When I told him one day my difficulties 
with food because I had to spend too much on 
a good meal, he said, "John, I will speak about 
you to the bearer." This he did, but as the bearer 
could not speak English, I had to translate. My 
master spoke a long time and I nodded my head 
all the time even when I had not understood. | 
told the bearer to bring master's breakfast and 
tea and lunch upstairs every day and then my 
master would pay him some extra wages. The 
bearer would always bring a double breakfast and 
my master would eat half of it or as much as 
he liked and after that he would say to me, “John, 
eat this.” For lunch and dinner my master would 
go down to the dining room except sometimes 
when he was invited by his friends. Then he would 
tell me beforehand so that I should remember 
this chance of eating his food. He did not drink 
much tea in the afternoon and always gave me 
whatever he did not take himself. The bearer was 
such a friendly man that he always brought me 
something extra to eat in the mornings. 

During the day when I had nothing else to 
do I would sit down to play my harmonica at 
the door of the room. There was a lady among 
the musicians of the hotel who one day heard me. 
She looked through the window, and when she 
saw me she smiled. I thought that she must be 
laughing at me and my heart stood still like 
struck by thunder, when seeing this European lady 
peep at me through the window. 

On the roof of the hotel four or five sweepers 
were sitting together smoking their hookahs and 
talking very noisily. I did not like sitting idle 
and alone and so I went up to them, gave them my 
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salaam and said, “How do you do?’ 

They answered, "Very well,” but went on 
with their conversation, using another language, 
Uriya, which was only meaningless sound to me. 
Nevertheless I sat down close to them, pulled to- 
ward them as a piece of iron is pulled by the 
magnet, and tried to draw them out by speaking 
in Hindustani about my master and all that—for 
Urdu, or Hindustani, is like an adoptive mother 
for the children in the many houses of the land 
of India. After this I could enjoy their company 
and I continued to join them, talking and playing 
cards after lunch, when all of us had nothing 
much to do. The bearers would not have much 
free time in the afternoon but gradually I also 
began to know several of them. 

Every night my master had to dance twice 
and each time I had to attend to him and help him 
to dress. After each dance his whole body would 
be perspiring and his clothes would become moist. 
He had therefore a special shirt for his dancing, 
easy to put on and easy to take off. It consisted 
of only a front without any back at all, fastened 
with strings round the waist. After his first dance 
my master would come up to his room to change 
his clothes and then would go down again for a 
second dance. Sometimes, but rarely, he danced 
three times in one evening. I had to follow him 
with a towel behind the stage and when he came 
off it after a dance he would at once lean back in 
a chair and I would have to wipe his face, neck and 
hands. Behind the stage there was a kind of gen- 
eral waiting room for all the artists. When I 
entered it with my towel, all the other dancers 
looked at me very carefully and soon began to 
ask me where I had come from with this sahib. 
I told them a story which was not altogether true 
and said that I had come from Shanghai. Then a 
girl dancer whose name was Valencia said, "Oh, 
China is a very good country and a very great 
place," and asked me whether I knew a certain 
hotel in Shanghai. It was difficult to give a suitable 
reply but very quickly I turned my tongue into a 
protector of lies by saying, “Oh, madam, T left 
Shanghai when I was a child and so I do not any 
longer know much about the hotels there." 

The lady who asked me this was a German 
girl who danced alone and was very smart in 
doing Spanish and Mexican dances such as the 
Cucaracha. I often helped her with her work when 
she asked me to do so. Gradually I became accus- 
tomed to knock at her door and ask whether she 
had any work for me. Sometimes I cleaned her 
shoes and sometimes I cleaned and tidied up her 
room. She was very kind to me, and one day she 
asked me whether I would like to come and work 
for her and travel all over the world with her. 
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I said: "No, madam, I canmot do that because 
l have a good master whom I do not want to 
leave. It is very kind of you -o ask me this but 
I do not want to go." I said tkis in a very simple 
English, anc I brew that she had meant to do 
' me a kindness. 

She left the atel after heving danced there 
cr about a morth. She told me that if at any 
time in the future I should have no work and if 
she should be in Calcutta, ther. I shouid certainly 
try to find her and she would give me "vork. 


Learning to Tap 


One day an American sahi» came io the Con- 
tinental Hotel. He was a sailor, and perhaps he 
came to see my nazster's dance. Anyhow, my mas- 
ter made friends with him ard took him up to 
his room, and they sat talking together like broth- 
ers as they were both Americans. After that time 
these two met oten. One day -hat gen-leman said 
that my masier suld teach me some cancing and 
he also asked mə, “Would ycu not lixe to learn 
to dance?" I replied as well as I could something 
like this, "Me, Sahib, like; bat Sahit maybe no 
like teach. me." 

However, th:s idea of making a Irving in the 
future by staze dancing had sunx int» my brain 
and I thought to myself: Wry should I not try 
once to beat mv eet on the floor to the tunes I 
have learned? It must be possible as Z have been 
able to play the songs on my La-monica. So I 
-ndeed spoke to my master adout my desire and 
ne very kindly greed to teach me. Ee said that 
3e was willing #¢ make a big man oz me in the 
future to earn money for myself this wav. I had 
to begin Dy learring to make the tap very regular, 
quite exactly to the tune of a German song called 
"Du Mein Leber Augustine,” 7erv suitable to start 
learning the zap cance. I regularly practised these 
beats, beginring very slowly anc then increasing 
the speed. It took me exacty -hree months to 
master this firs: dance together witi the song. 

Without saving anything about it I did a fool- 
ish thing. I used my masters tap skoes when I 
was practising -r. his absence. He had given me 
a pair of new shoes with taps on the soles, which 
were toc small for him, but these shoes were so 
hard that they would make a big roise on the 
floor. So I usec his soft shoes whick he used in 
dancing to starc on his toes. One day he sur- 
prised me wher I was doing this wicked thing. 
but he did not get angry and'cnly lavghed at me, 
for he was too zood a man to get anzry for little 
mistakes. He immediately urrlerstooc why I was 
using his shoez, anc said: "Oh I see, the other 
shoes were too harc and stif for you. Is it not 
that, John?” Ee said this very kincly. 
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I was still like a child, and I answered, half 
laugh.ng and half shy, “Yes, master, I am a bad 
boy." But I was too stupid to ask pardon for my 
mistaxe. I did not know how. 

He must have been waiting for my apology, 
for then he taught me in a most kind manner the 
way :o make my excuses in English. He said, 
^Johr, are you not sorry for what you have done?" 

Taen I answered : "What is sorry, Sahib? Me 
do net know what sorry is! Sahib, tell me what 
is thet.” 

Ther. he said to me, “John, if you do anything 
bad which I would not like, then you must ask 
me to forgive you. Next time when you do any- 
thing bad you must say, “Please excuse me.” 

I said, “Yes, yes, yes,” three times, for I had 
row learned a lesson opening a door into the 
kouse oi the English language. g 

Cne morning when I was preparing his bath 
I hac tc sneeze loudly and went on sneezing for 
a long tizne. My master laughed and said, “What is 
the matter, John?” j 

Lhen I remembered that I had to say, “Excuse 
me,” but instead of using the correct word each 
time I sneezed I said, “Accuse me.” He laughed 
end aughed when he heard such English. 

We had now been in Calcutta for about four 
mon:hs. Every time the manager of the hotel 
msis-ed that my master should go on dancing 
for zno:her month. Now my master wanted to 
show a new dance in which he had to stand on a 
-wooden drum, which he had left behind in Bom- 
jay. He wrote a letter to that memsahib who had 
een keeping his things. In reply she wrote that 
she would not send it before he paid the house 
rent, wkich he had not sent ior the last two months. 
There in Bombay his room had been left vacant 
and ae was still being charged rent for this vacant 
room. In the box there were some very valuable 
clotkes which my master had brought from China. 
The; were embroidered in gold with dragons, and 
he told me that the value of his things in that 
box was about a thousand rupees. He needed these 
clothes to show a Chinese dance. He had already 
shown many different dances, sometimes alone 
and sometimes with a lady partner, and he had 
notLing new left to show. So instead of doing his 
dance on the drums he ordered the people of the 


. hotel to make scme steps and showed his dance 


on the steps going up and down. 

Now the end of his engagement was approach- 
ing and we were soon to return to Bombay. So 
one dav I asked him kindly to give me permission 
to go and visit my sister in Kalimpong and to 
give me money for the railroad expenses. He did 
not refuse but said that I might please myself and 
take two weeks’ leave. (To be continued) 
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THEISOVIET ENIGMA 


A Review by HANS KOHN 


The inaccessibility of Russia, under 
Stalin even greater than under the Mos- 
cow rulers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, lends special signif- 
cance to the very few books written by 
Russians themselves out of an intimate 
knowledge of, and participation in, Rus- 
sia's enigmatic life. Almost one hundred 
years ago Alexander Herzen pointed in 
his Letter to Michelet to the wonder and 
fear which the brooding colossus of 
Eurasia inspired in the Europeans: 
“Amid this chaos the eye spontaneously 
turns toward the East. There like a dark 
mountain looming in the mist appears 
a hostile threatening state; at times it 
seems that it approaches Europe like an 
avalanche, like an impatient heir ready 
to accelerate its slow death.” Yet at 
that time cultural and political inter- 
course between Europe and Russia was 
much stronger than today, though in 
the intervening period Russia has pene- 
trated infinitely more deeply into Eu- 
rope and into Kein The Russian general 
Rotislav Fadeev stated in his books in 
the middle of the last century that the 
whole of Europe was hostile to Russia 
and, regardless of internal dissensions, 
ready to fight Russia. “This hostility has 
its cause not in this or that political 
system of Russian government, but in 
the distrust against a new, alien, all- 
too-numerous nation which has suddenly 
emerged on the borders of Europe, an 
immense empire with traditions differ- 
ent from those of the West, where so 
many fundamental social questions are 
differently handled, and where a faith 
is professed which is one hundred times 
more dangerous to Papacy than Prot- 
estantism, a religion that rejects both.” 
The fear of Russia which dominated 
the minds of European liberals in the 
nineteenth century can well be studied 
in the writings of Mazzini. 

The Soviet enigma haunts us much 
more than the Russian enigma haunted 
the nineteenth century liberals. What is 
the nature and what are the intentions 
of the Soviet régime? What kind of 
man is Stalin? What does “the common 
man” in Russia think and feel? These 
questions are asked today not only in 
Europe but all over America and Asia. 
There is no authoritative answer. What- 
ever comes out of Russia or is written 
about Russia, is suspect of an emotional 
partisanship. The Russian system 
arouses too often the blind acceptance 
of the blissful believer or the passionate 
rejection by those who seem to fear for 
the survival of all the values which make 
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civilized life possible. Two recent books, 
of equal importance though totally dif- 
ferent in their approach, deserve the 
close attention of the public. They are 
written by men who neither reject Com- 
munism nor Russia, who face the West 
without any deep understanding or ap- 
preciation of its values. They do not 
discuss the principles of the Soviet 
régime; they analyze the reality of So- 
viet life. - 

The first of the two bookst is by a 
great Communist leader and intellectual. 
It is devoted to an examination of the 
character and influence of the man who 
for the past twenty years has shaped 
Russian and Soviet policies more than 
any other human being. His admirers, 
and many of his detractors, regard pres- 
ent day Russia as his work. Trotsky, 
the author of the book, was not only 
politically but also temperamentally 
Stalin’s opponent; while he wrote the 
book he was assassinated, as his follow- 
ers believed, on Stalin's orders. The other 
book? is written by a man of immeasur- 
ably lesser stature, who witnessed from 
the vantage point of the "common man," 
the rise and growth of Stalinist Russia. 
Mr. Kravchenko was an ardent party 
member and a successful career man in 
Soviet technological management until 
he came to America in 1942 as a mem- 
ber of the Soviet Purchasing Commis- 


-sion. His book, which he wrote after 


"escaping" from the party, is an indict- 
ment of “Stalin’s dictatorship.” He dedi- 
cated it "to the people of Russia, of 
whom I am one" and who are "in the 
clutches of the police state," unable to 
make "their views, their hopes and their 
distress" known to the world. 

Both books leave upon the reader the 
impression of authenticity, although they 
abound in material which of course is 
impossible to check in most cases. Trot- 
sky concentrates above all on Stalin's 
little known life before 1917. With the 
incisiveness of a prosecuting lawyer and 
with the infinite care:of an historian he 
collected all the details and facts which 
are contrary to the legendary picture of 
Stalin’s past generally presented. It is 
only his brilliant style, his consummate 
art of polemics which make the seven 
chapters which he himself finished before 
his death readable for the general pub- 
lic; when he was slain, the last five 
chapters were incomplete and were edit- 
ed by the faithful translator, without any 
of the brilliancy of style which charac- 
terized Trotsky's writings. The book is 
too detailed, too full of practically for- 
gotten party dissensions, to hold the 
interest of the average reader. For the 
scholar and the student it will be indis- 
pensable. Yet the picture of Stalin which 
emerges is not new: a man of ruthless 
force who seems much better adapted 
than Trotsky to the needs of the time 
and situation in revolutionary Russia. 


Perhaps “Stalin’s contemptuous attitude 
toward ideas" which Trotsky, the intei- 
lectual, holds against him made “the 
man of steel” the master of the machine 
which Lenin and Trotsky had created. 

Kravchenko's book tells of the work 
of the machine. His "personal and pc- 
litical life of a Soviet official” reads like 
a novel. It holds the attention through- 
out its closely printed 500 pages. In all 
probability Mr. Kravchenko tells the 
story of the past twenty years of Russian 
life which he has witnessed from within 
and in which he has played a not en- 
tirely insignificant role, as truthfully and 
faithfully as anybody could. But it was 
a period of tremendous upheavals, vio- 
lent changes, bitter struggles. The emo- 
tions of people who had to live through 
that period were deeply stirred. An “ob- 
jective” testimony is under these con- 
ditions even less possible than in anv 
other contemporary memoirs. That does 
not diminish the value of the book as 
one of the foremost statements about 
Russian conditions and policies unde- 
the present régime. 

It is to be hoped that the Soviet 
government will see its way to allow 
a normal intercourse between the Rus- 
sians and other peoples—íree travel and 
free exchange of opinions. Certainly then 
the picture drawn by Mr. Kravchenko 
wil receive its many necessary correc- 
tions. The so much needed understanding 
and friendship between the peoples o 
the earth demand the mutual and un- 
trammeled exploration of the truth and 
the breaking of all the fetters which 
hinder intercourse. Then the real face 
of Russia will emerge; the Soviet enig- 
ma. will cease to confound and frighten 
the distrustful outsiders; and the mag- 
nificent gifts of one of the great nations 
of this globe will be brought to fuli 
fruition in the polyphonous concert of 
the voices of mankind. 





THE GOLDEN COIN by Lin Taiyi. 1575 
Day. Wis 

[ The following is part of a review of 
Tur GoLpEN Corn which has appeared 
in full in other publications. Ed.] 

l say without exaggeration that I 
have never read a novel by a young 
writer which seems to me so instinct 
with power as THE Gorpen Corn. I 
can imagine that the first readers of 
Jane Eyre and of Wuthering Heights 
had the same impression of fresh young 
power. 

The theme is the struggle between 
the intellectual and the primitive human 
being. Any one who knows China knows 
that this is the real civil war there, 
beside which political wars are small 
and futile. For centuries the intellectual 
has held the real power in China. He 
has been upheld by Confucian philosophy 
and by social standing. The modern 
"returned student" has carried on the 
ancient myth. 


The inspiring story of an 
American medical center 
in China and the people 
who built it 


Doctors 
East 


Doctors 
Am West 


By EDWARD E HUME, M.D. 


Full of humcrou- and dramatic 
anecdotes of people and places, 
this is Dr. Hume’s life-story of 
building a med cal center in 
China where the science of the 
West and the wiscom of the Hast 
met.  Winne- cf the $3,500 
Norton Medical award for 1946 
—DOCTORS BAST, DOCTORS 
WEST i» contagious and com- 
pelling reading. 
Profusely Plustrated 
At all bookstores, $3.00 


“BOOKS THAT LIVE” 


W. W. NORTON & CO. » 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


The subscription prices of Asia and the 
A-mericas have been advanced as of 
June firs? to: 


$5.00 
$8.00 
years $11.00 
40g o single copy 


This Increate was made necessary by 
the sharply rising coss of production 
aad is in accord wi the practise of 
mony magazine publishers. 


Subscriptions from “oreign countries 
mailed prior to the appearance of this 
notice will be accepted at the old rates. 


There is no extra charge for postage 
om subscriptions te an» address in the 
world. 


POSITION WANTED IN—GHINA 


Pavo beni en loyei for the last ten years 
nited States in va 


by the U corernicent 
ricus siano capacities, the last two 
of which were spent mm China as Chief 
strative Offcer for United States 
administra- 


asing, 


comm 
xal rego-ntions with official . 


Chinese iens Agences dealing in for- 
cign placements please 3074, 


William B. Kirby 
Care ASIA AND THE AMERICAS 
40 Eost 49th St. New York 17, N. Y. 








Against the myth, however, the 
hard; populace has struggled while it 
bowed. Hearty peasants and practical 
tradesmen have gone their solid ways, 
payirg lip service only to learning. The 
immense life of China is in the unlearned 
manr and not in the learned few. The 
pede: tal isolation of China's intellectuals, 
old ind new, carefully maintained by 
them, has resulted in their mental and 
sdiri-ual sterility. 

This gifted and astute young Chinese 
woman, Lin Taiyi, the prcduct of both 
learred and unlearned ancestry, perfectly 
unde-stands the sterility and the vitality. 
She understands, too, the eternal war- 
fare between the dry intelectual, con- 
vinced oi his own mental wisdom, and 
antazonized by the instinctive wisdom 
of tie unlettered, and the life-loving 
common man and woman. This warfare 
she has expressed through 3er two chief 
Characters, the intellectual Wen Lang 
and -he sturdy ignorant strzet girl, Sha. 
The end of the struggle, the solution, 
if ycu will, is the final torch of genius 
ia a novel strong with th» promise of 
genis. 

Wen Lang and Sha live in China 
and the struggle ts properly there be- 
caus? it îs at the moment sharpest there. 
But actually it is everywhere in the 
worLl Russia's unlearned 
against the selfish intellectrals who kept 
the stores of human wisdcm for them- 
selves and their own proft. India’s il- 
literate millions are clamcring. Every- 
whe-e the common man and woman 
insist on sharing not onl, the wealth 
but he wisdom of ihe race. They insist, 
because they prozoundly distrust the 
intellectual. They see no good that has 
coms of his possession of education. 
Practical, shrewd, instinctive, the com- 
mon people feel they can Jo something 
better with learning than t» create wars 
and bombs and factories arc] universities 
for -he few. 

But this young writer, Lin Taiyi, 
is rot e theorist. She is a pure and 
borr novelist. Whatever sie has to say 
she says in terms af story end character. 
Evecy character in the book is living. 
Ever Wen Lang, the sill- shallow in- 
tellectual, vain in his self-belief, is alive. 
Anc Sha is robust, joll-, loud, gay, 
arrcgant, stubborn, and above every- 
thinz else alive. Even the pretty baby 
boy, about whom the strugzle centers, is 
alive, though so uncons:ious of the 
storm about his litle beirg. It is easy 
to sze that this young writer's sympathy 
is with Sha, and yet it is proof of her 
extraordinary gift that we do not at all 
dislike Wen Lang and tke rather pa- 
thetc young daughter who is like him, 
and a watches the striggle between 
her parents as helplessly as a sparrow 
ma} watch a thunderstorm. 

- hope many people will read this 
booE and understand its meaning. 
Prart S. Buck 


FLETT AGAINST JAFAN by Fletcher Pratt. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.00 

-n a foreword to this “atest in Flet- 
cher Pratt’s series of distinguished con- 
tribitions to naval history, Fleet Ad- 
miril Nimitz says: “This foreword is 
writen at a time when tue citizens of 


rose up. 


our country are intensely interested in 
the parts played — the job done — by 
the various branches of our Armed 
Forces." Perhaps the wish was father 
to the thought. For, unfortunately, in the 
few short months since victory Was 
achieved, far too many of those citizens 
of whom Nimitz wrote have closed their 
minds agzinst any further knowledge of 
how the conflict was won — at least 
until the definitive histories are pub- 
lished, which will be five or ten years 
hence. 

The great danger in this hasty popu- 
lar reaction is that the lessons of tne 
war so recently ended will never be 
generally understood, and so their value 
wil be lost during the peace, and will 
be recaptured only with difficulty in the 
unhappy event of renewed strife. For the 
interested layman, Mr. Pratt's book (like 
its predecessor, The Navy s War) can- 
tains both the record and the interpreta- 
tion of events which were beclouded by 
censorship when they occurred. 

There is an opening chapter entitled 
simply “The Base" which makes timely 
reading when the United States must 
determine whether it is going to cash in, 
militarily, on the victory so dearly 
bought among the myriad Pacific islands. 
It happens that the base in question is 
Norfolk, but one thing which emerges 
most clearly from Mr. Pratt’s account 
of it is that in dealing with such a com- 
plex of material anc human factors, im- 
provisation is costly and dangerous. An- 
other time, it might be fatal. 

Amid so much current talk abcut 
the possibility of war fought across the 
roof of the world, no campaign deserves 
closer study than that waged in the 
Aleutians in 1942-43, Nevertheless, al- 
most three years after the last shot was 
fired in that theater, there is still an 
incredible amount of misunderstanding 
and non-understanding about that cam- 
paign even in military circles. Mr. Pratt 
turns on the heat to dispel the fog 
which has lain too long over the Aleu- 
tians. 

Mr. Pratt or his publisher is guilty 
of one gross sin of omission—the bcok 
has no index. For the rest, the book is 
as valuable as it is provocative. 

GILBERT CANT 


BONE CULTURE OF ANCIENT CHINA 
by William Charles White. University 
of Toronto Press. $5.50 

One of the most exciting archeologi- 
cal developments of recent times has 
been the discovery and excavation of 
sites of the Shang Dynasty, long re- 
garded as legendary by European schol- 
ars. The magnificent bronzes of this 
period are well known to all students 
of oriental art. Even more important, at 
least from the point of view of students 
of the development of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, are the so-called “oracle bones." 
These are pieces of bone, preferably 
turtle plastrons or animal shoulder 
blades, which were used in divination. 
Since the query for which an answer 
was sought was inscribed upon the bone, 
they provide us with a record of most 
of the court activities of the period. 
They have also provided evidence of 
the essential accuracy of the traditional 


list af Shang rulers, all but three of the 
seventeen kings of Shang II named in 


this list occurring in the oracle bone 


The present work deals with the 
whole range of objects of bone, ivory, 
antler and shell which have been recov- 
ered from Shang sites. Both common 
and rare types are illustrated by a great 
_ number of excellent and accurate draw- 
ings, most of them in actual size. There 
are also tables showihg the full variety 
of ceremonial and animal graphs em- 
ployed in the oracle bone inscriptions 
and one plate of animal designs ar- 
ranged in what may be developmental 
sequences. Among the objects possessing 
the greatest interest for general students 
are a series of tomb masks made from 
numerous pieces of shell and stone 
mounted upon a backing of perishable 
material. These show some striking sim- 
ilarities to masks recently found at 
Point Hope, Alaska, in a pre-Eskimo 
horizon. ere are also bone vessels 
made by fastening together numerous 
strips on the coopering principle. These 
provide the earliest evidence to date for 
the use of this technique in eastern Asia. 

Because of its excellent illustrations, 
this book will be invaluable to students 
of early Chinese design and to collectors 
seeking to identify objects. It will be 
of less interest to the ordinary reader. 
The text is brief and seems to be de- 
signed mainly as a supplement to what 
is primarily an illustrated catalogue of 
material now in the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum. RALPH LINTON 


VEDANTA FOR THE WESTERN WORLD by 
Gerald Heard, Aldous Huxley, John 
van Druten, Swami Prabhavananda, 
Swami Vivekananda and others; edited 
with an introduction by Christopher 
Isherwood. Marcel Rodd Co. $3.75 
This is a selection of articles from 
the Los Angles bi-monthly Vedanta 
and the West, edited by Swami Prabha- 
vànanda, a distinguished Hindu monk 
belonging to the Order of Ramakrishna. 
Its central theme is the need for spiritual 
life in contradistinction to less complete 
ideals of ethics and religion. It stresses 
the fundamental unity and equivalence 
of all the paths that lead to a full reali- 
zation by man of his true status. 
Through many of the articles we find 
a persistent warning against all forms 
of egoism, including what Philip Leon 
so aptly termed “alter-egoism,” and also 
an undercurrent of Raja-Yoga. The 
authors are to be congratulated on giv- 
ing Jnàna-Yoga, and more particularly 
the monistic teachings of Shankara, 
their proper place in teachings intended 
for Westerners, ie. that of a philo- 
sophic background. They have not 
ignored, as so many publications do, the 
fact that only a dualistic outlook and 
technique can yield practical results. 
However ably edited, the book rather 
suffers from its very bulk. It is both 
pleasant and helpful to read five or six 
such articles at a time, but a collec- 
tion af seventy at one stretch makes 
rather wearisome reading. One may also 
regret some oversweeping statements 
which are certain to be misunderstood 
by unprepared readers, such as: “The 


Atman is God immanent, Brahman is 
God transcendent,” “Vedanta... con- 
ceives of a universe coexistent with 
Brahman," and various other grave in- 
accuracies. And one may question the 
appropriateness of including various 
Christian Science testimonies by i van 
Druten. In spite of those and other 
minor faults, the book is a most valuable 
and authentic addition to Vedanta litera- 
ture. A detailed subject-index would 
enhance its value and make it useful in 
a reference library. JEAN HERBERT 


JUDGE OR JUDAS? by N. C. Jog. Thacker 
& Co., Ltd. Bombay. Rs 7/14 

A British journalist—Beverly Nich- 
ols—brought out last year a biased 
journalist-tourist report called Verdict 
on India. This book by Jog is a bril- 
liant reply to the nonsense of Nichols, 
from the Indian point of view. When 
Nichols’ book appeared in the United 
States, most American friends of India 
and all the Indians here were somewhat 
disturbed. Now, I have forgotten this 
book; so have the Americans who think 
of India. In fact, the reception to Nich- 
ols’ book in that segment of the Ameri- 
can press which is well informed and 
responsible was so adverse that the 
much publicized Nichols lecture tour 
didn't materialize. So there 1s no point 
in recommending an American publisher 
for this excellent reply. Even in India 
what was the need for a reply like this? 
The best reaction in India would have 
been: "Who is this Nichols?" and “We 
do not care a hoot for his opinions." 
There are hundreds of grasshopper- 
minded, uncultured and ill-informed 
journalists all over the world. Why 
take them seriously? 

As for Jog, I can well understand 
his patriotism and righteous indigna- 
tion. And I had a hilarious hour seeing 
hig wit and sarcasm tear Nichols to 
pieces. S. CHANDRASEKH AR 


BROUGHT UP IN ENGLAND by H.R.H. 
Prince Chula Chakrabongse of Thai- 
land. G. T. Foulis and Co., Ltd, Lon- 
don. 21s. 

If there is any fault to be found 
with Prince Chula's book it is the choice 
of its title, which is too narrow and 
does not fairly represent the wide range 
of topics covered by it. True, he is out 
to record the personal reminiscences of 
a life which has to a considerable extent 
been shaped by English influences. But 
English influences have not been the 
only ones. Son of a Siamese father and 
of a Russian mother, born in Bangkok 
and in his childhood days widely trav- 
eled in Siam, Prince Chula was already 
grounded in the civilization of his native 
country when he went to England as a 
boy of twelve. English education does 
not set out to destroy other cultural 
influences, and, while during his stay at 
Harrow and his subsequent residence at 
Cambridge he has managed to enter 
into the spirit of English life and to 
feel at home in it, he has never become 
estranged from Siamese culture, He 
has achieved distinction as an author of 
books written in Siamese, as well as an 
English author. The way in which he 
achieved this synthesis should alone be 


A superb novel 


of China’s awakening 





by the author of 
"FOREVER CHINA" 





TORRENTS 
of SPRING 


by 
ROBERT PAYNE 


“This is the story of Shaofeng, Lifeng 
and Rose, which begins in the Hall of 
the Splendid Cloud and will end when 
the present wars are over. Living in 
one of the remote provinces, among 
books which their father sends them 
from the Embassy in Paris, the chil- 
dren grow up into a world of myths 
and legends and at the same time they 
eagerly absorb the knowledge of the 
West. They have a feud with their 
tutor, adopt a slave-boy into the 
family, and build on one of the high 
cliffs a small hut which later becomes 
one of the secret centres of the revolt 
against the Manchu Dynasty. They 
try to maintain contact with Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen until the moment when the 
house is surrounded and they flee for 
their lives —~- Lifeng into the moun- 
tains and the monastery, Rose to 
Chungking and Shaofeng eventually 
into the hands of the executioners. 
The book ends with the cries of the 
defeated: “Hurrah for the new Re- 
public!” 

—From the author’s Foreword 


Torrents of Spring confirms its author 
as a major literary artist. It will take 
its place among the few great works 
of fiction ever written about the 
Chinese people. 


$2.75 





At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


JoHN DAv Books 





GREAT LADY 
By Margaret Mackay 


In this, her sich novel, the 
anthor of Lady With Jade, 
Valiant Dust, etc. -eturns to the 
Chinese scene whi-h she knows 
and loves so well. In the exqui- 
site setting of old Peking, and 
later in the Chinese hinterland, 
she places the mo.t vivid char- 
acter she has yet Crawn. 


The Great Lady, Mrs. Dale. is 
a famous hostess aad cosmopoli- 
tan of Peking. Through her 
memoirs, written informally for 
her friends, she tells of her 
glamorous youth amd her adven- 
tures in the wild siege of the 
city during the Bcxer rebellion. 
Then, years later, came the Japa- 
sse invaders, and at last she 
must go. A refuges on donkey 
back, ehe is the Great Lady still. 
And she is matcimaker, too. 
The changing fortznes of love, 
the varied beauties ef the Chinese 


parallel threads in the pattern 
of the journey. $3.00 


INDIA TODAY 


An Introd ction 
fo Indian Politics 


By Raleigh Parkin 


Revised edition, etlarged and 
reset 


Within the covers of this one 
book readers will fird a combina- 
tion of fact and amalysis about 
the great complex that is Indian 
politics such as we believe exists 
nowhere else in such convenient 
form, More than half of it is 
devoted to  estaklishing the 
framework within -vhich Indian 
politics operates: the social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental struc- 
ture, the political groupings, the 
Indian States, and India’s exter- 
nal relations. The remainder is 
en objective narretive of the 
developmert of Indian nation- 
eHam from its beginning through 
two wars and up tc the autumn 
cf 1945. 

The book is scarcely recogniza- 
ble as a new edition of a work 
that originally eppeared in 
Canada as a pamphlet and then 
became a «mall boak. The pres- 
ent version has been completely 
revised and is twice 1he length of 
the previous book version. Map, 
notes, bibliography, index. $3.75 








incitement enough to read this book. 

lut this aspect does no: exhaust its 
intezest. In virtue of hi: position as 
grarmdson of one king ani nephew to 
two others and as a poten-zl successor 
to tle throne, Prince Thula has enjoyed 
a ringside seat in Siemese pclitics. He 
seers to have inherited his zrandfather's 
capacity for keen and dispessionate ob- 
servation and exercised E during his 
recurring visits to Siam. T-e results are 
several excellent pen »ortrzits of a few 
of Sam's leading men and scme lively 
pictcres of the changing scene of Sia- 
mese life. 

he revolution of 1932 «hich exclud- 


ed the royal princes from any active role 
in the political lite of the country made 
Prince Chula decide to settle in England 
and deprived the country of the major 
part of the services which this extremely 
able man might have rendered. One side 
of his ability, his talent for organization 
is shown by the third theme of the book, 
the sections dealing with the triumphs 
of the author's cousin, Prince Bira, on 
the moto- racing track. The description 
of the races themselves is extremely well 
written, but that of the planning which 
must come first to give the racing driver 
his chance should appeal to the spirit 
of the age. H. M, SPITZER 


POLITICS VS. LITERATURE 


A Repori of Chinese Literary Activities 


[Th:se notes are from a r=port sent by 
a member of the Ássoziatica of Chinese 
Wri ers to friends in Amecica. Ed.] 


ffter a candleligEt party on New 
Veas Eve at the AE of Chi- 
rese Writers, there was a succession of 
farewell parties. Writers were saying 
gooc-by to the interio: anc ben voyage 
to eech other. Except as refugees, they 
had aot traveled for years on end. But 
after the farewell 2arties rost of them 
still came across each other and would 
ask, surprised, “Ah, ate you still here?” 
The writers are neithe- government offi- 
cials fo- whom the Executive Yuan 
prov des airplanes or other transport, 
nor -efugees whom tke UNRRA takes 
care Df. So, like civilians from all walks 
of lie, they still stay bekind Only a 
few zot through tke bottleteck and are 
now in the coastal cities. 

fend what are they doing now? They 
can zt least review the pasc eight years 
of w.r-time literatcre and piblish selec- 
tions from it. NatcraLy they enjoy the 
study of their owr merits and defects. 
A dEcussion sprang up in the field of 
dramatic art, resulting in a Zebate which 
begai in January and by March had 
covezed the whole literary realm. 

A play by Mao Trn, czlec “Before 
and After the Sprinz Festival’ per- 
formzd in Chungking, was criticized by 
some as containing too many political 
slogzas. Another pla; by risia Yen, 
calle. “The Fragran: Hezbs on the 
Horizon,” was condemne= by other 
critics as an escape from tieality and a 
disto tion of democrat:c ideas, although 
artistically good. In well-cozstructed but 
very dull essays, the critics one by one 
take ihe ring. The debate a essence is 
abou the ageless problem: Should a 
writer be more political then artistic or 
vice versa? Or, which is f-imary in a 
work of art, political significance or 
artistic expression? 

A study by Tien Tsin, published in 
the “Literary Liaison Magazine,” enu- 


-mera.es one hund-ed and twenty-five 


plays produced in war time “leaving the 
one-ezt plays aside). He acknowledged 
that xir war-time dramatic activity had 
an henorable record in ser\-rg the war 
oi resistance. But if a line of demarca- 
tion s drawn at the fatef spring of 
1941. he found thet out ci a total of 


forty-two plays written before that 
spring, eighteen had taken the theme of 
soldiers end people fighting bitterly to 
ihe last. Only three had nothing to do 
with the war. Not so after that spring, 
when out of a total of eighty-three plays 
only seven carried the fighting theme. 
As many as sixteen plays had no refer- 
ence at zll to the war. He raises the 
question: Whzt is wrong with our cre- 
ativeness since the spring of 1941? 

The late Lu Hsun said that when 
something went wrong and needed 
somebody to set it right, the educated 
and the writers would “at first dare not, 
finally care not; and after indifference 
comes impotence.” The critic Yu Huai. 
echoing Lu Hsun, said: “Indifference 
is a crime." 

However, things have been chang- 
ing. »Woile the critics talked about 
politics, the politically-minded writers 
were already deep in political activities. 
Kuo Mojo, historian and poet, repre- 
sented the cultural workers at the Po- 
litical Consultative Conference. 

In the heart of the city of Chung- 
king is an elevated platform which once 
served as the scaffold in the Manchu 
Dynasty. The Chirese people held a 
mass meeting there to celebrate the suc- 
cess of PCC. A group of well organized 
rufüans appeared and beat Kuo Mojo 
and others. A gendarme who stood lei- 
surely locking on suddenly recognized 
Kuo as a PCC Delegate and saved his 
life. Again and again there was’ much 
sabotage. At the end of February I saw 
for the first time in my life a pile of 
destroyed books. Taking advantage of a 
patriotic demonstration, the irreconcil- 
able elements broke into the bookshop 
of Hsin Hwa Jih Pao and totally de- 
stroyed the house. 

But now Chinese writers know that 
they can look forward to the daylight 
of a united, democratic China. 

civil war almost developed. In 
Chungking on fine days, fog is really 
the result of good weather, never the 
cause of it. Destined to have better 
days from now on, China is entangled 
in party politics and sabotage. Very 
painfully sunlight glows through the 
fog and iorms begin to define them- 
selves. In March the war-devastated 
country is infused with a new spirit. 
Hail the PCC which is sunshine! 


CoxiNG FEATURES. In this lively period, 
with articles of urgent and timely interest 
literally flying to us from parts of the world, 
it is never safe to announce any feature as 


, definitely scheduled for the next issue, as 


we could do in the quieter war-time days. 
But here is a budget of a few that will come 
along in the next one, two or three issues: 


C. Y. W. Mene, who will be remem- 
bered by our readers, has sent us from China 
a piece on “The Common Man in China" 


-that is fine in its democratic attitude. 


Saw Tun, the Burman whom we intro- 
duced in our March issue, has written a 
remarkable series of articles on social and 
political events in Burma. 


CARLETON BEALS has sent us from Guate- 
mala a po study of that country's 
*School-Teacher President." 


Marconx Burr has sent from Istanbul 
an authoritative article, "Life in Turkey To- 
day," with which we shall use a double- 
spread of photographs recently taken there. 


Marcaret Astrov has been working for 
several years on a unique anthology of the 
poetry and prose of the American Indians. 
Because it is so interesting to compare 
Amerindian lore with that of some Asian 
peoples, we shall print an article drawn from 
her brilliant introduction. 


Kermit Esy, Director of Education and 
Research for the C. I. O,, recently returned 
from Japan where he was one of the Ameri- 
can experts asked to advise on the educa- 
tional system. He has written for us a well- 
informed article on the new status of labor 
unions in Japan. 


"(GREAT LEARNING FOR JAPAN" was the 
title of the article by Tsuyoshi Matsumoto 
in our May issue. Strong endorsement of its 
recommendations has come from a high au- 
thority-—David H. Stevens, Director of the 
Humanities for the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Mr. Stevens also was a member of the mis- 
sion which visited Japan on educational mat- 
ters. He writes: "Everything that he says 
is so reassuring to me because of its literal 
and clear application to fact that I hope he 
continues in this sort of writing. Virtually 
everything in his list of recommendations 
appeared in the report produced by our 
mission more laboriously and less clearly. I 
should like to see this widely printed." 


Wourp You LIKE to Write TO INDIA? 
An article in our May issue by Pearl Buck 
told of the many questions asked by Indians 
who write to her. She answers many of 
these, but she cannot possibly satisfy alone 
all the eager interest of people in India who 
want to be in close touch with Americans. 
A recent letter to her, from an ex-soldier, 
gave us an idea. He said: "Your article 
prompted me to request that [ be allowed 
to answer one or several of the many letters 
you have received from India. I may be 
able to give answers to specific questions 
on education, newspapers, radio, etc. If you 
do decide to let me answer one of these let- 
ters, I should prefer to write to a student 
of my own age (22). Harold H. Horne." 
If you would like to answer some of these 
letters from India, write to Pearl Buck 
care of this magazine. "m. 
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"—OR WORLD DESTRUCTION" 


On June 15 the Big Four For- 
eign Ministers met at Paris to try 
again for peace settlements in 
Europe. The day Lefore, in New 
York, tke U.N. Atomic Zaergy Com- 
mission met and heard <ernard 3a- 
rucn vo:ce the offer of the United 
States to give up to an internaticnal 
authority its atom bombs and its 
secrets for the peaceful wte of atomic 
energy. The plan is chat of the U S. 
State Department committee, issued 
Mar. 28, but Baruch added that there 
must be no veto power so far as it 
relates to the field of atomic energy. 
He said the choice is simple— "world 
peace or world destruction.” 





RUSSIA cleared up setisfactorily 
the question of its borde- with Eu- 
mania. . . . Churchill in Commons 
June 5 attacked international ccm- 
munism and the Kremlir. as “sowmg 
the seeds of a new war '.... Russia 
agreed to supply Poland with arms 
and muritions on long-te-m cred-ts. 
... Afghanistan agreed zo give Rus- 
sia the &ushka district, Le strategic 
corner at the border cf Iran, 60 to 90 
miles rom the Afghan o | fields. 





Tran finally said offically that all 
Russian troops had left the country 
by the May 6 deadline. But when 
Ambassador Hussein Aa told the 
U.N. Security Council -that Soviet 
interference in the interna: affairs of 
Iran had not ceased, the Co. 1ncil voted 
May 22 to keep the topic on tae 
agenda. Premier Ghavam thereupon 
instructed Ala not to wr.t2 notes or 
make statements withor- authority. 
... Premier Pishevari of Azerbaijan 
complained of “Americar interfer- 
ence ir. internal affairs.” For several 
days there was border fighting be- 
tween the Azerbaijan army and gov- 
ernment -roops. Under = settlement 
announced June 11 Azertaijan wl 
return tc the jurisdiction of the T2- 
heran gcvernment. Two days later 
Teheran said that Ghazi Mohammed, 
leade- of the "Kurdish Republic,” hed 
also "agreed to cast the Ict of his fol- 
lowers wizh their Iran:an brothers to 
create z unified nation.” 





THE -ALESTINE IsSUZ rankled, 
Arabs and Zionists had entil Jure 
2) to submit their views on the 
Anglo-American recommendations, 
after which an “historie po icy state- 
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ment” ay Britain was expecced, Tru- 
man appointed a U. S. cabinet com- 
m.ttee en Palestine and rela-ed prob- 
lems. . . . The Kings, Princes and 
Presidents of the seven. Arcb States 
met at Cairo and declared -hat they 
could not accede to any further Jew- 
ish imraiigration. The Arab League, 
meeting in Syria, reconimerded that 
every Arab State forbid the sale of 
‘and to Tews, agreed zo raise funds to 
buy up ands in Palestine and threat- 
en2d armed resistance to Jewish im- 
migraticn. The League secre-ary said 
that the U.S. has no business inter- 
“ering în the Palestine question.... 
British Foreign Secretary Bevin said 
Tuae 12 that he was -invillirg to ad- 
mit 10C,000 Jews to Falestine and 
raised a. furore by saving that Amer- 
ican agration was "because -hey did 
no: wart too many of them in New 
Ycrk"....' The Mufti of Jerusalem, 
long in exile because cf his Nazi sym- 
pathies, Hew from Francs in disguise, 
landed in Cairo and thereupon 
dropped. out of sight. Th» Arab 
League approved his “spiritual lead- 
ership” »f the Palestinian A-abs.... 
Trans-]-rdan became a k ngdom May 
25 and tLe newly-enthroned King Ab- 
dullah “offered his throne as a rally- 
ing poin” for an Arab federacior.. 





In Izp on June 16 the Viceroy 
inv.ted rourteen men to serve as an 
interim coalition government—five 
members of the Muslm League, 
headed Ey Jinnah, five memoers of 
the Cong-ess Party, headed by Nehru, 
the President of the Depressed Classes 
League, 1 Parsi, a Sikh end z Chris- 
tian. He alsc called upon the provin- 
cial governors to proceed wih elec- 
tions for setting up “constitution- 
making machinery.” Tris ecticn came 
arter the Congress Party on _une 14 
had rejected the British flan >ecause 
of the provision tha: the Muslim 
League saould have representation on 
a perity vith the Congress in the in- 
terim gorernment, and hed seid that 
it would zIso reject the long-term pro- 
posels if European (British) repre- 
sentatives were to take part m elec- 
tions for the constituent assembly. 
Gandhi had at first given the plan his 
approval. The Muslim Leagme had 
accepted i after Jinnah had said that 
it conceded the gist of Paxistan. The 
standing committee of the Chamber 
of Princes had also su»pcrted it. Jat 


Prakash Narain, young leader of the 
Sacialists, had said that he favored a 
“mass movement” for freedom rather 
than continuing the negotiations,.and 
that his group would not take part in 
any government growing out of them. 
... The greatest strike in India's his- 
tory was threatened unless demands 
of the railway unions were granted 
by June 27. .. . India broke off trade 
relations with South Africa and re- 
called its High Commissioner there 
in protest against the bill restricting 
land tenure and Indian representation 
in South Africa, which Indians called 
the “ghetto law." Gandhi called for 
passive resis:ance, such as he had put 
to its first test in South Africa in 
1913.... The Government of India 
was “re-examining the entire question 
of trade with the United States," and 
was actively seeking direct transpor- 
tation routes for trade with South 
American countries. 





Empire Nores. Britain offered 
Ceylon a new constitution provid- 
ing for a large degree of self-govern- 
ment, under a British governor-gen- 
eral, with the expressed hope that “in 
a comparatively short space of time 
dominion status will be evolved.”.... 
In Burma many of the members of 
the Anti-Fascist League led by Aung. 
San were jailed and some were shot 
down by police at Tantabin. The 
League staged a march of 50,000 
Burmese through Rangoon June 7 in 
protest and demanded complete in- 
dependence. The same day in Com- 
mons the British Government was 
forced to admit that the situation was 
serious and that land and naval forces 
had been in action against “armed 
bandits.” Members of Parliament 
said that large parts of the country 
were out of British control, that Bur- 
mese nationalist leaders thought Bri- 
tish capitalists were coming back to 
exploit the people, and that other 
leaders who had supported Japan had 
made deals with. Britain and that 
“treason had paid very high dividends 
in Burma.” . . . The parliament of 
Sarawak, the former independent 
state in Borneo, approved by a close 
vote the decision of its “white 
Rajah," Sir Charles Brooke, to cede 
the country to Britain. . . . Cochin 
China became an independent repub- 
lic within the Indo-Chinese Federa- 
tion and the French Union... . The 
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Indonesians rejected as “a definite 
step backward" ,the revised Dutch 
proposals in answer to their demand 
for independence. Soekarno said, 
"The Dutch have now unsheathed 
their sword. We must rise to defend 
ourselves." 
Chinese suspected of cooperating 


with the Dutch were massacred. ... À . 


U. S. Court at San Francisco denied 
the appeal of 246 Indonesian seamen 
who were to be deported to Java after 
refusing to sail on Dutch ships, and 
who feared prison or execution. 





SIAM was entered May 24 by 
French troops in pursuit of "rebels" 
from Laos and Annam. The Siamese 
appealed to the U. N. Security Coun- 
cil, making charges of looting and 
arbitrary acts by the French along the 
Mekong River. France said that Si- 
amese were crossing the Mekong 
toward French territory, and asked 
the U. S. and Britain to intercede, 
noting that Siam had not returned the 
strip of territory taken from Indo- 
China during the war. . . . Twenty- 
year-old King Ananda was found 
dead in bed in his palace June 9. As- 
sassination was rumored, although 
officially it was said that he had shot 
. himself by accident. He was succeed- 
ed by his own eighteen-year-old 
brother, Phumiphon Aduldet. 





THE PHILIPPINES will become in- 
dependent July 4. Manuel Acuna 
Roxas was inaugurated as President 
May 28. The opposition, led by 
Thomas Confesor, calling Roxas a 
Fascist, proposed to test the validity 
of his election in the Supreme Court. 
The government said the Hukbala- 
haps, who had in effect their own 
regime in Central Luzon, had agreed 
' to give up their arms. Their leader, 
Luis Taruc, and six other “Huks” 
will form a left-wing bloc in the Con- 
gress... . Paul V. McNutt is to be 
the first U. S. Ambassador. 





THe U. S. Navy was charged 
with “absolutism” in a remarkable 
speech by Harold L. Ickes May 29 
before the Institute of Ethnic Af- 
airs. He said that the Navy was am- 
bitious to rule the Pacific islands 
permanently, was bent upon prevent- 
ing the island peoples from having 
self-government or racial equality, 
was directly blocking statehood for 
Hawaii, had effectively lobbied in 
Congress against bills that would give 
equal civil rights, education and eco- 
nomic status to Guam and Samoa, 
and was following “a policy of segre- 
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.. .Ín Java hundreds of- 


gation—isolation from mainland cul- 
ture, from modern education and de- 
nial of the protection of our constitu- 
tion.” He said that this in part ex- 
plained the mystery of U. S. delay in 
the matter of trusteeships. He urged 
the principle that “our armed forces 
are for defense in times of war and 
not for civilian administration in 
times of peace.” 





In Japan the Allied Council and 
MacArthur were not getting on well. 
The British and Russian members 
were preparing proposals for land re- 
forms going beyond those supported 
by the Japanese government. Mac- 
Arthur gave out a warning against 
“disorderly minorities.” 





Korea was warned by U. S. Gen. 
Hodge not to believe rumors that a 
separate government would be set up 
in southern Korea by Syngman Rhee, 
whom the Communists called a would- 
be dictator. The Soviet-U. S. joint 
commission had still made no prog- 
ress, Reparations Commissioner Pau- 
ley, visiting the Russian zone in 
northern Korea, found little evidence 
that ary machinery had been taken 


WHICH DIRECTION ? 


“American opposition to Com- 
munism should not take the form 
of giving support to feudal barons 
in Asia. This is not the way to 
defeat Communism—it is the way 
to make certain that the Reds 
will win. It is extremely difficult, 
unfortunately, to follow a path 
like that of General Marshall in 
China and thus to aid in an at- 
tempt to construct a new democ- 
racy. It is far easier to be a 
General MacArthur—to work with 
the politically experienced advo- 
cates of the old order and to 
frown upon the rabble. But Gen- 
eral Marshall's efforts are directed 
in the paths of peace and may 
establish a stable and democratic 
China. General MacArthur's cur- 
rent actions, on the contrary, seem 
to be designed to create a Japan 
that will be the ally of a conserva- 
tive America in case such an 
America goes to war with Russia. 
If General Marshall is on the right 
road, as he appears to be, Gen- 
eral MacArthur is traveling in the 
wrong direction."—From editorial 
in the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 22, 1946. 


away, whereas in Manchuria his ex- 
perts stated that great quantities, 
especially of machine tools and elec- 
trical equipment, had been removed. 





In Cuina a 15-day truce was de- 
clared June 6; each side charged the 
other with violating it. In Manchuria 
government forces took Szepingkai 
from the Communists May 20, and 
Changchun, the capital, was recap- 
tured May 23. The Communists were 
demanding key positions in the gov- 
ernment as the terns of peace. Com- 
munist cooperation in the repair of 
the Yellow River dykes was arranged 
... Repatriation of Japanese prison- 
ers was to be completed by the end 
of June. . . . Settlement was reached 
with rebellious tribes in Sinkiang. 





ARGENTINA and Russia resumed 
diplomatic relations, broken off in 
1918. During the inauguration of 
Peron as President, June 4, there 
were demonstrations against the U. 
S. Ambassador. 





MISCELLANY. Franco Spain was 
called a potential (but not immediate) 
menace to international peace" in a 
U. N. sub-committee report... . In 
the elections in Czechoslovakia the 
Communists won the most seats. ... 
On the eve of elections in France and 
Italy, Pope Pius XII spoke out 
against leftist “state absolutism” and 
“the wreckers of Christian civi-iza- 
tion.” In France the Catholic Pop- 
ular Republican Party led. In Italy 
the Christian Democrats won; by a 
narrow margin the monarchy was 
voted out and the country was de- 
clared a republic. . . . The British 
Labor Party by a vote of 6 to 1 re- 
jected affiliation with the Communist 
Party. .. . The U. S. Senate on June 


'14 passed a new bill, combining two 


measures long overdue — permitting 
the naturalization of Filipinos, and of 
Indians who entered the U. S. legally 
for permanent residence, and permit- 
ting Indians to enter under the exist- 
ing immigration quota of 100 per 
year.... Sen. Warren A. Austin was 
made U. S. representative on the U. 
N, Security Council, replacing Stet- 
tinius.... The Judges of the Chinese 
Supreme Court decided to strike for 
higher wages... . The Committee for 
World Travel Inc. began a campaign 
for simpler travel regulations, and a 
single world passport. | 
RicHaRD J. WALSH 
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PERSONAL OPINION 


In the bosxy and umbrazeous cou-tyard of 
the Hotel des Inces in Batavia, some īve years 
ago this summer, — had a long tak with an Indo- 
nesian nationalist youth. I do not interd to put 
his name dowr. lest it bring him inconzen:ence; 
that is assuming, as I hope, thzt he is still alive 
and still anxious to help set his pecple free. 
lLrough tne stupendous drama which. has en- 
gazed all humanry since that night, arousing 
sometimes, above all in its later portions, a serious 
doubt as to the survival of tne rece, my mind has 
gone back ofter to that evenirg and to what we 
said then. It was st the time of year when the 
flametree and the h_-biscus make splendid the long 
avenues of Batavia, Soerabaya and Bendceng; 
the gecko jeered fom the upper corner of the 
darkened veranda; ~e were alone. I was eadeavor- 
ing to isolate and .dentify, as the Lacter ologiste 
say the precise kiad of nationalism which ani- 
mated my young iriend and his friend. Aside 


from the specific ponts, that is — aside fom the. 


exiles on the Outer Islés ; aside from the cifficulty 
of obtaining recogrition of the Indones an lan- 
guaze; aside from statistical :nbormatioa about 
education and the standard oi ltviag — wnat sort 
of world was it they wanted to make out of taese 
‘lovely islands? -t seemed to me that tke chief 
objection was to the Dutch as Dttch (for exam- 
ple, he said, "We saould not mind if they were 
English or Americars" — a pathet:c fallacy) and 
to the colonial regime which, much as one might 
dislike it, surely aas to be seen as a stage which, 
given the conditions, was historrally in-vitable 
‘and an instrument of progress. Too much time 
and energy were wasted, it seemed to me, in 
hatirg the inevitab's, insteac of using i as a 
springboard. My young friend disagreed. 

“It is easy for you to say thet,” he pointed 
out. “You are an American. Ycur experience of 
life is totally Cifferent. But we cannot de cam and 
detached about eithe- the Dutch cr their -egime 
in -his county. Our movement will grow on 
hatred. And let me tel you somech ng very plain- 
ly: if Indonesia is let at the end of this var in 


the same condition of subjection to the Dutch,’ 


there will be a very E:oody rebellior. Unless I am 
completely wrong, it will be a rebellicn thzt will 
break out here and there in most o? the countries 
of Asia unless a new attitude towards us -omes 
up amongst the colomial powers." 

"But the Japanese . . ." 
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Nationalism Old and New 
By VINCENT SHEEAN 


“We don't like them," he said. “We hate 
them, too. They started out thirty or forty years 
ago as champions of the Asiatics and now they 
want to exploit us all. We hate their alliance with 
Hitler. But if in this war they should happen to 
invade the Indies I don't know what will happen. 
I am quite sure that nobody here really wants to 
fight for zhe Dutch. Can you see that we don't 
care how our freedom comes? If it comes by a 
wave cf Japanese conquest and tyranny then let 
it come that way." 

In spite of the temperature my blood chilled 
to hear the ease with which he contemplated that 
conquest aad that tyranny. Tbat was a time when 
we had not yet learned in full our own deplorable 
weakness, and we were by no means tsed to the 
notion -hat Japan might sweep the boards. 

“Orce we have obtained the absolutely clear 
and unquestioned status of independence," my 
young iriend said thoughtfully, "then it will be 
tme to consider arrangements of advantage to 
all of us — to you, to us, perhaps even to the 
Dutch — for our mutual service and protection." 

It is this part of the conversation that came to 
my mind most often later, particularly in the 
eight or ten months just ended. It indicated 
a kind of nationalism new to me then. I had 
been exrosed to all the varieties of nationalism, I 
thought, in both Europe and Asia. When I was 
very young I had the extraordinary experience of 
hearing Abd el-Krim, one of the most remarkable 
men of tie age, announce his war objeczive actu- 
ally while ke was shooting at Spanish airplanes 
with a rifle: “la In-Ce-pen-dencia ab-so-luta del 
Rif!" he sald, biting off the syllables separately 
as he shot from the mouth of the cavern on the 
hillside where we were crouched. The sheer fero- 
cious courage of the man, the audacity of his de- 
mand (this was 1925) and the natural nobility 
of an attitude so pure and simple, all this com- 
bined to fill me with admiration for the heroic 
figure of the chief. But that, of course, was na- 
ticnalism in its elementary stage — that 1s, nation- 
alism without a program: nationalism which says 
only, Set 1s free and let us think afterwards. This 
is; of course, the fundamental experience, without 
which there zan be no others; and I had seen it 
often enough after that in other countries. It was 
not always (indeed it was seldom) so pure as in 
Abd el-Krim; often it was allied with motives of 
personal agg-andizement, of revenge or the like: 
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but it was abundant in all the turmoil of the 1920's 
and early 1930's — that is roughtly speaking, the 
turmoil which followed World War I. It was 
silenced, more in some countries than in others, 
but in all countries relatively silenced or trans- 
formed, by the terror which engulfed the world 
during the Nazi-Fascist conspiracy in the late 
1930's and during the war just ended. And then 
what emerges today is not greatly different from 
the formula pronounced by my Indonesian friend 
on the dark veranda five years ago — "once we 
have obtained the absolutely clear and unques- 
tioned status of independence . . ." 

For it is clear now to all hands that simple 
political independence is not enough. It is not 
enough socially, economically or militarily. Per- 
haps the last consideration is (unfortunately) the 
one which carries most weight to minds still under 
the impression of the recent nightmare. Thus we 
see Manuel Roxas, of all people, on his recent 
return to Manila from the United States, defend- 
ing the American connection (or what is left of 
it) to heckling Philippine journalists. We en- 
counter strange suggestions even in India — sug- 
gestions that some relationship with the British 
Empire would be a good thing after independence. 
( Attlee, a man of good will, was not wholly self- 
deceived in hoping that it could be so.) From the 
point of view of the simple nationalism of 1920 — 
"self-determination of all nations" — these con- 
cepts would have been abhorrent; and in the 
purest form of obscurantist nationalism, as we 
have it, for example, in Ireland, we find that any 
connection of any sort with the former oppressor 
is (however profitable) regarded as something to 
be overcome. Nationalism carried to absurdity 
would indeed, like Ireland, wish to inhabit an- 
other planet and cut off all traffic with the earth. 

This is a far different thing from the mitigated 
or edulcorated or what might be called the accom- 
modating nationalisms of that half-world between 
Ibrahim Pasha and Gandhi. The nationalist who 
would come to terms with the western imperialism 
for reasons of personal or public gain — for finan- 
cial reasons chiefly — was fundamentally a very 
different character from those children of the 
1940's who say, as my Indonesian friend said 
(and as Nehru has said) : we may discuss arrange- 
ments after our independence. The essential thing 
is that the independence should be granted first: 
after which it may be possible to come to economic 
and military terms. What my friend in Batavia 
had in mind was payment in the primary products 
of the islands, under proper safeguards and 
upon a basis of equal negotiation, for the military 
security Indonesia itself cannot provide. He 
thought this could be done without the interven- 
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tion of colonial capitalism, with its tendency to- 
wards vast, unregulated profit and merciless ex- 
ploitation; he thought it could be a matter of 
arrangement between governments. His hope was 
that the United States—and I hastily told him 
he was wrong—would enter into such a compact 
so as to guarantee the freedom and security of the 
islands. He said, as nearly as I can remember: 

"We cannot make such a compact with the 
Dutch for two reasons: first, because our whole 
history shows that we cannot trust them; second, 
because they have neither the military strength 
to defend us nor the industrial strength to help 
us defend ourselves." 

Now, after all that has happened, I do not 
believe there can be any nationalist in Asia who 
wishes, Irish fashion, to maintain strict isolation 
from the world. It has been shown to be danger- 
ous in the highest degree. The Irish were pro- 
tected by the existence of their American kindred. 
Neither the British nor the Germans cared to 
bring down upon themselves the blind and savage 


fury of the American Irish, so DeValera was left — 


in the illusion that his “neutrality” policy had been 
a success, Such a course is not possible to the 
countries of Asia. 

lhere is, of course, a halcyon moment just 
after the achievement of full independence when 
a nationalist government is courted by all con- 
tenders. Such might be the fate of the independ- 
ent Philippines, in spite of the great American 
advantage, or of independent Indonesia or Indo- 
China. I saw it happen once on a stage beauti- 
fully set for it—the peace conference: "between 
Turkey and the western powers at Lausanne in 
1923. French, British, Italians, Russians and 
Americans all literally paid their court to the 
Turks, vying with each other as to which should 
give up most privileges, which demonstrate most 
generosity, towards the erstwhile unspeakable. 
This was because the original Turkish treaty 
(that of Sévres) which had been drawn up in the 
usual great-power style—"'This is it; you sign it 
or else"—had been blown to smithereens by the 
cannon of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, and, of course, 
the powers were then in the state they are in now, 
weary of war. Turkey savored that golden mo- 
ment; it is one which does not come often to a 
small nation in a world tending more and more to 
large agglomerations. For what imposes itself, in 
such a world, is choice, decision; for the lack of 
this many old and famous states have fallen. Na- 
tionalism in general, the whole idea of nationalism, 
is entering upon a new phase in which it is no 
longer the single unit, but that unit in its relation- 
ship to others, which constitutes its main interest. 

The main interest, that is, after independence. 
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Children of the Philippines carry on cheerfully in their small wrecked classroom 


A FREE PHILIPPINES ? 


By WILLIAM A. OWENS 


ing in 1946. For nearly half a century they 

perfunctorily observed an Independence Day 
they knew little about. In deference to Ameri- 
cans, they recited from books the greatness 
of Washington and Lincoln, but in their hearts 
they were thinking of their own Rizal and Ma- 
bini. Now, finally, the Stars and Stripes is low- 
ered — to be replaced by the flag of the new 
Philippine Republic. 

The impact of this new Republic on the peo- 
ples of the world is difficult to imagine, impossible 
to measure. To the Filipinos it means the end of 
colonial status, under which they have existed 
since the Spanish conquest. To the United States 
it marks the end of a noble experiment in which 
a subject people has been brought along the path 
from feudal slavery to freedom in democracy ; at 
the same time it releases the United States some- 
what from the charge of imperialism in connec- 
tion with the Philippines. To other subject peo- 
ples in the Orient and around the world it is a 
gleam of hope for the day when they too will be 
free. To Britain, the Netherlands and France it 
is an object lesson in colonial policy. 

The danger is that, in the goodwill speeches 
and loud jubilation over the inauguration, Fili- 
pinos and Americans alike will take the name for 
the substance of independence and forget that this 
is but the end of one phase. It should, and must, 
be the beginning of a period of greater mutual 
cooperation if the Philippine Republic is to grow 
and if America is to be able to point to her trustee- 
ship with pride. 


1. ALL FILIPINOS July 4 takes on new mean- 


U. S. Trusteeship in Review 


When Admiral Dewey invaded Manila Bay 
on May 1, 1898, the Americans had not planned 
to annex the Philippines. They thought only of 
using the islands as a coaling base and as a gate- 
way to trade on the Asiatic coast. But the feeling 


for empire began to grow, particularly when the - 


wealth of these islands with their wide stretches 





WiLLIAM A. Owens, recently connected with the English 
Department of Columbia University, is returning to his 
post as Associate Professor of English at Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. Mr. Owens’ article, “Will 
the 'Huks' Revolt?" which appeared in our February 
issue, brought many laudatory comments. He served in the 
Philippines with the U. S. Army. 
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of good land and vast mineral resources became 
apparent. By some uncertain logic the Americans 
found it advisable to assume a trusteeship over 
the Philippines, “trusteeship” being more accept- 
able to American ears than the frightening word 
"imperialism." It became our high moral obliga- 
tion to educate the Filipinos and prepare them for 
independence, regardless of the fact that the Fili- 
pinos did not want American control. 

With this lofty aim in mind the Americans 


went “forth with the ploughshare and the pruning 


hook; with the Bible and spelling book." They 
took with them also mining tools, sugar refinery 
equipment and all the other appurtenances of 
commerce and industry. These Americans ranged 
from hard-boiled opportunists to teachers and 
missionaries. The opportunists looked on Fili- 
pinos as laborers to be organized with American 
capital and directed by American brains. The 
others, never fully ‘appreciating the work of the 
Spanish priests and teachers, looked on them as 
children to be trained, led, cajoled. No wonder 
that the Filipinos were bewildered or that they 
learned to take advantage of this American per- 
sonality, split by idealism and commercialism. 

Education was the watchword for the Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines. "The Spanish gave us 
churches, the Americans gave us schools, and the 
Japs tried to dəy everything,” Filipinos say 
when they try to sum it up. Unfortunately the 
Americans had less than half a century in which 
to work, and education could not be carried to 
more than a. fraction of the population in that 
time. 

The greatest task of the Americans in this 
trusteeship was to teach democracy. In this they 
have succeeded but imperfectly. The government 
of the Philippines is based on a constitution pat- 
terned after that of the United States, but with 
more power in the hands of the executive. The 
chief defect, however, is the one-party system, 
which apparently grew up on the old Spanish 
cacique, or political boss, system. The Naciona- 
lista Party was in power before the war and for 
the most part during the Japanese occupation. It 
was returned to power in the election of April 23, 
1946, in which the officials of the Philippine Re- 
public were selected. The Democratic Alliance, 
which was the only opposing group in that elec- 
tion, complains of unfair tactics. The cry against 
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Fascist tactics on the part of the Nacionalista 
Party „has been raised by liberal Filipinos and 
Americans, with the strongest attacks directed at 
President Manuel Roxas. 


President Roxas 


President Manuel Roxas is the controversial 
person in the Philippines at present. He has been 
in public life since his election as governor of 
Capiz Province in 1919, and is well known in 
America, having served as head of the Philip- 
pine Independence Commission to Washington. 
He was impeached as Speaker of the Assembly 
during an argument over the Hare-Hawes- 
Cutting independence bill. Later he was again 
brought into the Quezon fold and made Minister 
of Finance, and it became common knowledge 
that Quezon was grooming him for President. He 
served as a Lieutenant Colonel on General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff as liaison officer with the Philippine 
Army and was promoted to the rank of Brigadier 
General. When the escape from Corregidor came 
he managed to get as far south as Mindanao. He 
now claims that he remained in the Philippines 
voluntarily in order to help the Filipinos. The 
Japanese took him to Manila, where he served as 
Minister without Portfolio in the Laurel Cabinet 
and as chairman of the Economie Planning Board. 
He was also a member of the committee which 
drafted the puppet constitution. Out of these 
activities grew the charges of collaboratio 
against him. 

When the Japanese and Filipino officials fled 
. to Baguio from Manila in December, 1944, Roxas 
went along. He remained with the Japanese until 
he was rescued by an American patrol in April, 
1945. Though the other members of the puppet 
government at Baguio were interned, Roxas was 
allowed to proceed to Manila, and to resume his 
status as a Brigadier General Shortly thereafter 
he was made President of the Senate. He immedi- 
ately began his campaign for President of the 
Philippines by splitting the Nacionalista Party 
and drawing it away from the support of Sergio 
Osmena. 

A statement issued by General MacArthur to 
the effect that Manuel Roxas was not a collab- 
orator and that he served as a guerrilla adviser 
and corroborative statements by Commander 
Parsons of the United States Navy have been 
played up widely by the American press. Some 
writers have gone to the extent of saying that the 
charges of collaboration against Roxas came only 
from Communists and pro-Communists. Such re- 
porting leaves the -American public no alternative 
but to believe that Roxas is guiltless and that he 
is a great hero. Filipinos, particularly those who 
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read his signed statement to guerrillas to end 
their resistance against the Japanese, will, no mat- 
ter what General MacArthur may say, reserve 
judgment until they see how Roxas deals with the 
collaboration issue. 

Many Filipinos are less disturbed by Roxas’ 
collaboration with the Japanese than by his asso- 
ciations and entanglements with the wealthy busi- 
ness men and landowners of the Philippines. This 
is particularly true in connection with Andres 
Soriano, one of the wealthiest men in the Philip- 
pmes, who before the war carried on a pro- 
Fascist drive for Franco Spain. Many Americans 
in the Philippines, as well as Filipinos, have won- 
dered why Soriano’s activities were never investi- 
gated, and why he was kept on MacArthur’s 
staff. Liberal Filipinos fear that Soriano and his 
kind will hold too much sway over Roxas and 
some of them, recalling how American commercial 
interests have so frequently overshadowed Fili- 
pino welfare, fear Roxas as a tool of American 
interests in the Philippines. 


The Collaboration Issue 


Though he has himself been officially cleared 
of collaboration charges, Roxas still has the prob- 
lem of dealing with collaboration cases against 
others, prepared by the United States Army. In 
the early days of his campaign for the presidency 
Roxas declared that collaboration was a myth. 
Later, after President Truman’s declaration that 
collaborators should be dealt with adequately, 
Roxas stated that he would see that cases were 
tried and those found guilty were punished. At 
present there are more, than two thousand col- 
laboration cases pending before the People’s 
Court. Among those waiting trial are some of the 
outstanding prewar politicos and wealthy men of 
the Philippines. They were Roxas’ associates and 
supporters—Nacionalista Party members—before 
the war as well as after the Japanese surrender. 
Many of them supported Roxas during the cam- 
paign. 

During his recent trip to the United States 
Roxas declared that collaboration is no longer 
a political issue. But he ran into it at the first 
meeting of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, when members of the Nacionalista Party 
minority, led by Tomas Confessor, walked out. 
Collaboration can hardly fail to be an issue when 
three Senators and three Representatives of 
Roxas’ party are under indictment at present. 

The problem of collaboration should never 
have been left hanging to plague the Philippine 
Republic at a time when it needs strength and 
harmony. The problem should have been handled 
by the United States Army jointly with the 
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Philippine Commonwealth government before in- 
` dependence was granted. Instead, the Army turned 
the cases over to the Philippine Commonwealth 
government, which was in no position to handle 
them adequately. Many Americans and Filipinos 
fear now that the issue will die quietly and that 
those Filipinos who helped the Japanese or who 
made tremendous sums in buy-and-sell will go 
scot-free. 


Agrarian Unrest 


_ Agrarian unrest in Central Luzon has been 
widely publicized as the greatest internal problem 
facing President Roxas. This unrest is an out- 
growth of the feudal system inherited from the 
Spanish regime and never corrected by the Ameri- 
cans. In five provinces an intolerable situation for 
tenants and laborers exists. Before the war these 
conditions gave rise to the Sakdalistas. who at- 
tempted to revolt in 1935. They later became the 
Ganap, from whom the pro-Japanese Makapili 
army was drawn. During the war the movement 
for reform crystallized into the Hukbalahap (The 
People’s Anti-Japanese Army), which became a 
strong guerrilla organization and fought the Jap- 
anese and collaborators. 

The Hukbalahaps became a part of the Demo- 
cratic Alliance and supported Osmena in the 
election. They campaigned bitterly against Roxas 
for what they called his collaborationist and Fas- 
cist activities. Their leader, Luis Taruc, who has 
long been associated with reform movements in 
Central Luzon and who was for a time interned 
by the United States Army, was elected Repre- 
sentative from Pampanga Province, but the Na- 
cionalista Party caucus has thus far refused to 
seat him. In opposition to the Commonwealth 
government the Hukbalahaps have been main- 
taining underground governments in some sec- 
tions of Central Luzon. The charge that these 
underground governments are Communist cannot 
be substantiated, though some of the leaders are 
members of the Communist Party. It is true that 
they have thousands of weapons, and that they 
are trained in guerrilla tactics. Since the election 
they have reportedly killed hundreds of their 
political enemies. There have been open clashes 
between the Hukbalahaps and the Philippine Army 
Military Police. More recently Roxas has re- 
ported that the Huks are willing to turn in their 
weapons. The situation, however, will remain the 
same until the weapons have actually been sur- 
rendered. 

Officials, both American and Filipino. have 
indicated an understanding of the problems in- 
volved, but as yet nothing concrete has been done 
to alleviate the injustices. Roxas has stated that 
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he will use the Philippine Army to put down dis- 
orders. Using force without at the same time 
making positive agrarian and labor reforms will 
be a direct route to rebellion. 


The Moro Question 


The Moros in Mindanao and the Sulu Archi- 
pelago present another problem, They are Mo- 
hammedans and have for three centuries been in 
conflict with the Christian Filipinos. The con- 
flicts are basically religious, but they become po- 
litical when Christian Filipinos are appointed to 
offices in Moro territory and when national law 
is superimposed on Moro law. Christian Filipinos 
have criticized the Americans bitterly for alter- 
ternately fighting and appeasing the Moros. The 
Moros have long been opposed to independence, 
preferring to be subjects of the United States 
rather than of the Christian Filipinos. President 
Roxas, while a member of the Independence Com- 
mission in Washington, came into conflict with 
the Moros and won their hatred. He is now faced 
with the problem of working out a system of 
representative government acceptable to the Moro 
minority. 


The Chinese Question 


The long-standing Chinese problem is another 
to beset Roxas in his first term of office. Chinese 
are said at present to control approximately eighty 
per cent of the retail trade in the Philippines. 
Soon after the liberation of Manila a drive was 
put on to restrict Chinese merchants in Manila 
by excluding them from the public market stalls 
and by segregating them in ghetto-like alien settle- 
ments. Particularly outspoken in this anti-Chinese 
campaign was the Manila Daily News, which is 
reportedly controlled by Roxas. Since the election, 
President Roxas has stated publicly that he is not 
anti-Chinese and that all aliens will be given equal 
opportunities in trade. Such a stand will not please 
many Filipinos, who are counting on him to help 
them drive the Chinese from the Philippines. 


The Aftermath of War 


These problems and others facing the Philip- 
pine Republic were greatly aggravated by the 
war and Japanese occupation. Those who have 
been in the Philippines know how much destruc- 
tion was wrought. All public utilities are de- 
stroyed or in a bad state of repair; industry is 
dead; gold mines will not be operating for two 
or three years; agriculture is declining; numbers 
of towns were destroyed or partially destroyed; 
food supplies are shockingly inadequate. The 
entire economy of the Philippines has been crushed 
by the war. The total damage has been estimated 
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at $1,000,000,000 by a Filipino commission and 
at approximately $800,000,000 by the Senate In- 
sular Affairs Committee. 


U. S. Financial Obligations 


The United States Congress has appropriated 
approximately $525,000,000 for relief and re- 
habilitation in the Philippines, plus the transfer 
.of approximately $1,000,000 in surplus property. 
This money is to be an outright gift to the Phil- 
ippine Republic. Administration of this fund will 
be one of its first tasks. Additioral sums have 
been provided for restoration of United States 
government property in the Philippines, and for 
relief of members of the Philippine Army and 
their families. UNRRA has also provided more 
than $1,000,000 in relief and supplies. 

But all these sums are not enough to mee- 
the needs of the ravaged country. It is imperative 
that Americans provide more food. By doing this 
they could forestall much of the social unrest. 
President Roxas has presented a request for a 
loan of an additional $4,000,000, but with the 
present inflation in the Philippines tha: will not 
go far enough. As a result of favorable publicity 
for the Filipinos who helped fight the Japanese, 
the American public is willing to support Con- 
gress in increased appropriations. But :ndepend- 
ence may change that feeling, especially if funds 
and supplies are unfairly distributed, or if anti- 
Americanism grows and is publicized. 


Trade Agreements 


Before the war the Filipinos were able to 
develop the highest standard of living in the 
Orient as a result of preferential trade agreements 
with the United States. Recognizing that con- 
tinued preferenee is necessary if the Philippine 
Republic is to maintain its high standard and 
continue development, Congress has passed the 
Philippines Trade Act, which provides free trade 
for eight years and a graduated tariff of five per 
cent a year for an additional twenty years based 
on tariffs on similar goods from other countries. 
By that time it is assumed that the Philippine Re- 
public will be economically stable. - 

One clause of this bill — the clause giving 
Americans equal property rights with Filipinos — 
has irked the Filipinos a great deal and placed 
Roxas in an embarrassing situation. American 
ownership of property in the Philippines has long 
been a sore spot with Filipimos and a basis for 
their charge of American imperialism. Roxas, 
seeking popular support, campaigned on a plat- 
form opposed to such a measure. After the bill 
was passed. Roxas came out in favor of its ratifi- 
cation and lamely suggested that a more favorable 
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bill may be passed by Congress at a later date. 
He also suggested that the Philippine Republic 
may pass some property measures of its own. No 
doubt Americans will hesitate to invest capital 
until they are assured of protection. Most Fili- 
pinos, on the other hand, although they recognize 
that American money and enterprise are necessary 
for the development of their country, fear that 
while achieving political freedom they will remain 
an American economic colony. 


U. S. Military Obligations 


Though the Philippine Republic has an army, 
it is still not strong enough to protect the islands 
against invasion. As yet it does not have navy 
or air force. Therefore the United States will be 
obliged to afford military protection, The War 
Department plan, according to recent statements 
by General Eisenhower, is to keep bases in Leyte 
and Luzon, manned by 79,000 troops as compared 
with 30,000 before the war. 

Controversy has arisen over the leases of these 
bases. Many Filipinos have expressed disfavor, 
claiming that they can have no freedom as long 
as American soldiers are on Philippine soil. At 
present most Filipinos are willing for such bases 
to be maintained. However, it is entirely possible 
that a wave of anti-Americanism may sweep the 
islands and demands be made for the removal of 
all American troops. On the other hand, internal 
strife may develop to the extent that one faction 
or another will demand that American troops be 
used to restore law and order. 


Future Prospects 


With independence granted, the United States 
has no further legal control over the Philippines. 
A new basis for mutual cooperation must be 
found. It is to be hoped that in this new rela- 
tionship sound business procedure will outweigh 
the sentimental, emotional arrangement of the 
past. If so, the United States can look on the 
Philippines as a weaker nation struggling toward 
democracy, and give what assistance is necessary 
to keep the new nation on an even keel. "The 
danger is that Americans will grow apathetic 
toward the Philippines and remember it only as 
the home of Bataan and Corregidor. Giving the 
Philippines independence does not release the 
United States from the responsibility assumed half 
a century ago. If it does not fulfill that responsi- 
bility the Filipinos may achieve freedoms they 
never desired — freedom to starve, freedom to 
stagnate, freedom to renounce democracy, and 
freedom to shift from one form of politics to 
another until chaos is reached. Americans cannot 
shirk their responsibility — nor can the Filipinos. 
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GUAM LOOKS 
TO THE U.S.A. 


By RICHARD H. WELS 


in July, 1944, into one of the two great 

bases in the Pacific, Guam is an island of 
which most Americans have little knowledge be- 
yond the fact that it is a Pacific island, now a major 
source of naval power despite an earlier Congres- 
sional refusal to fortify it. Indeed, a Congress- 
man who had been a member of the House when 
the bill to dredge Apra Harbor—frequently er- 
roneously referred to as the bill for fortifying 
Guam—came to a vote visited the island in 1945 
with a House committee. Impressed by the tre- 
mendous progress that had been made, he turned 
to the officer who was escorting him around the 
fortifications and said, “Tell me, General, who 
owned Guam before the war ?" 

Thirty-six hundred miles west of Hawaii, 
Guam is at the crossroads of the Pacific. Thirty- 
six miles from stem to stern, it is the biggest 
chunk of land between Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. From the time of its discovery by Magellan 
in 1521 to its cession to the United States in 1898, 
it was a major port of call for Spanish ships going 
to Manila. In the forty-three years that we held 
Guam before losing it to Japan on December 12, 
1941, we forbade it to all but American ships and 
thus effectively sealed it off from the rest of the 
world. A policy of restricting the island to its 
function as a naval coaling station resulted in not 
much but naval vessels and occasional Pan Ameri- 
can planes putting in there. 

Today the situation has changed. Guam has 
flowered as the radial point through which virtual- 
ly al! air transportation between the West Coast 
and the Orient must flow. Throughout the war 
only San Francisco and Honolulu exceeded Guam 
in terms of air mail, dir cargo and air passengers 
handled monthly. Thirty thousand air passengers 
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year on the staff of Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
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and four million pounds of air mail a month were 
commonplace at this bit of America halfway 
around the world from La Guardia Field. 


-The Three Sections of Guam 


Guam itself is divided into three main sec- 
tions. Most densely occupied is the midsection of 
the island with the harbor area, in which are con- 
centrated the bulk of the naval activities and 
Agana, the capital. Stretching north from Agana 
to Ritidian Point is a huge plateau, atop cliffs 
which slope six hundred feet down to the sea be- 
low. It is from the jungles, or boondocks, of this 
plateau that four of the five airfields on the island 
were hacked out by the Seabees and the Army's 
engineering aviation battalions. From here the 
Superfortress attacks on the Japanese homeland 
were directed, and from here the vast armadas of 
B29's took off in the strikes which culminated at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. This portion of the 
island was sparsely settled by the Chamorros in 
prewar days due, among other handicaps, to the 
lack of an adequate water supply. With good 
roads and good water brought in as part of the 
war-time development, the region affords room 
for newcomers. 

Across the Talofofo River, several miles south 
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of Agana, stretch the rolling hills and countryside 
that remain much as they were before the war. 
Except for Navy rest camps for submarine ané 
aviation. personnel and the lonely Coast Guarc 
station on Cocos Island, the Navy has left thi: 
loveliest section of the island to the Chamorros. 
Between Inarahan and Port Merizo are many 
native banana plantations and farms, with the 
ubiquitous water buffaloes and the surplus belly 
gasoline tanks intended to insure the homeward 
return of our aircraft from Japan and now used 
as water containers in the homes of Guam. Port 
. Merizo might be any sleepy Caribbean village, 
with its small cottages and colorful vegetation. 


Wards of the Navy 


After we took over from Spain, we brought 
with us American sanitation and schools, but 
otherwise we failed miserably in meeting our obli- 
gations to the 23,000 Chamorros who comprise 
the population of the island. The treaty with 
Spain which ceded Guam to us provided that 
Congress should determine the status of the 
islanders and their form of gowernment. In all 
these years, Congress has failed to act. The people 
of Guam are second-class citizens in a nation 
founded on the principle that all men are created 
equal. For half a century they have looked for 
Congressional action to determine their fate. In 
the interim they have been treated as wards of 
the Navy under naval governors with power 
equaled only by that of the Viceroy of India. 


A country district in the southern part of the island 





New Developments and Reconstruction 


It was only after Japan had ousted us from 
Guam that we began to realize belatedly the re- 
sponsibilities, obligations and opportunities which 
were ours in the Marianas. When the Third Ma- 
rine Division returned the American flag to Guam 
in 1944, it was accompanied by a trained military 
government unit with the mission of giving the 
islanders the fullest measure of democracy within 
the framework of existing laws. Shortly there- 
after a foreign economic administration unit came 
to the island. With modern agricultural equip- 
ment and a detail of Seabees, they undertook to 
advance Guam’s agriculture from the era of the 
water buffalo to that of the tractor. Not interfer- 
ing with the banana and coconut plantations 
which flourish in the southern portion of the 
island, they selected as their target the relatively 
undeveloped boondocks near Barrigada and the 
B29 fields of northern Guam. Jungles were re- 
placed with cornfields, papaya plantations and 
stock farms. The islanders were taught modern 
methods, and worked side by side with the sailors. 

It is ironic that the devastation of Agana and 
of the villages in the harbor and central areas was 
wrought not by Japanese but by American sea and 
air power. Confronted by an American force of 
but six hundred men without a single airplane, the 
Japanese had little to do except to take the island 
intact. The Agana in which they established 
their headquarters had 11,000 inhabitants, al- 
most half the island’s population. It was a pleasant 
city, built along the base of the cliff atop which 
were later to be located the headquarters of the 
Island Commander, Marine Major-General Henry 
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L. Larsen, and of the Commander Marianas, 
Vice-Admiral George D. Murray. Prewar Agana 
boasted a charming governor's palace built by 
the Spaniards, a large Gothic cathedral, churches, 
movies, cafés, stone houses in the Spanish style, a 
bank, a large post office and even an Elks Club. 
All this was destroyed by the great naval task 
force which returned Guam to us two years ago. 
Today, however, we are making ready to re- 
pair the destruction. A City Planning Commis- 
sion, headed by a well-known architect, Comman- 
der Allan Squires, USNR, has come to Agana 
and perfected plans for its reconstruction in the 
style of Santa Monica. For months a Claims Com- 
mission has been holding hearings, determining 
damage amounts and fixing boundaries so that 
the rightful owners may be reimbursed for in- 
juries to their property and for the expropriation 
of land needed to build the great naval base and 
airfields. Those Chamorros who were in the 
employ of the government or of Pan American 
Airways at the time of the Japanese invasion have 
been paid for the period of the entire occupation. 
lhe greatest debt of all is one which defies 
assessment. The loyalty which the Chamorros 
demonstrated to a government that had been 
literally chased out of the island is a testimonial 
to the force and appeal of even the limited form 
of democracy that we brought to Guam. Of this, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy H. Struve Hensel 
said: "The Japanese invasion and occupation re- 
sulted in extensive damage to private property 
on the island. Further damage resulted from our 
own reconquest. As a result of the two periods of 
combat and the actions of the Japanese occupying 
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force during the interim, the people of Guam 
have suffered extensively . . . The goodwill of the 
islanders toward the Navy was responsible for no 
small part of the comparative ease with which 
reconquest took place and, moreover, was respon- 
sible for many of the difficulties of the Japanese 
on the island." In paying that debt by furthering 
the economic and political development of the is- 
land, we also benefit ourselves, since Guam is a 
rich and fertile island. 


How Japan Exploited Neighboring Islands 


To appreciate the potential of Guam, one must 
look to the development of the neighboring islands 
by Japan during the period between the two world 
wars in which they were mandated to her. The 
/2 square miles that are Saipan to the north are 
but one third the area of Guam. Yet during 1937, 
under Japanese exploitation, Saipan had 13,000 
motor vehicles, 171 miles of paved road and 93 
miles of railway. In that same year Saipan's ex- 
ports of sugar alone amounted to $6,000,000, 
while Guam's total exports were valued at only 
$100,000. Even small Rota, with only 800 Cha- 
morros but many Japanese immigrants, boasted 
a railroad, sugar plantations, a sugar mill, a phos- 
phate works and a telephone system. Our failure 
to develop a stable industry and agriculture on 
Guam was not due to a lack of natural resources 
on the island, since it is better endowed by nature 
than any of the other sixteen islands in the Mari- 
anas. Rather it was due to an avowed policy to 
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administer the island in the interest of the naval 
station. Thus the people were encouraged to work 
for the Navy and for naval families rather thar 
to develop the island's abundant resources. 

Saipan, Tinian, Rota and the other islands 
mandated to Japan by the League of Nat:ons were 
densely settled and well developed by Japanese 
commercial companies. Because of the population 
drop which had resulted from the abuses of the 
Spanish regime, the Chamorro population on 
these islands was too small to utilize fully the 
natural resources. To make the islands a major 
bastion of the empire, the Kohatsu, the great 
Japanese South Sea commercial company, brought 
to them many thousands of Okinawans, Koreans, 
Formosans and Japanese. To Saipan alone came 
40,000 to develop and operate the sugar planta- 
tions and other enterprises, including tapioca and 
fishing. Still others were brought to Tinian, Rota, 
Pagan and other islands in the Central Pacific. 

For obvious military and strategic reasons, it 
is no part of American policy to permit the Japa- 
nese to remain in these islands which have become 
so vital to our security. Since the Japanese capitu- 
lation, Japanese naval vessels, stripped of their 
guns, and American LST’s, manned by Japanese 
crews and minus all but essential seagoing equip- 
ment, have been plying between the Marianas, 
Japan and Okinawa, returning the immigrants to 
their homeland and emptying the Central Pacific 
of all but the original Chamorro and Micronesian 
population. A few Okinawans, many years in the 
Marianas, have been permitted to remain, since 
their removal would cause severe hardshio either 
to the community or to them. When the 10,000 
Japanese on Rota have been evacuated. there will 
remain some 800 Chamorros. On Saipan approx- 
imately 2,000 Chamorros will be all who are left, 
apart from the American forces. 


Vast Opportunities for Immigrants 


With the even greater development which the 
Seabees superimposed on the Japanese cultivation 
of a quarter century, these empty islands offer one 
of the few places in a crowded world wh:ch are 
ready and waiting to furnish a pleasant life and 
a comfortable living to displaced persons and 


pioneering Americans. The islands west of the” 


International Date Line afford today the same 
challenge and Opportunity as did the land west of 
the Pecos in Horace Greeley’s time. At Tinian 
particularly there is not only opportunity but 
urgent need for almost 10,000 persons to create a 
vast breadbasket for the Central Pacific out of 
the rich tableland which spelled sugar plantations 
for Japan. With the end of the war and the con- 
sequent reduction of food-carrying ships the is- 
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lands must produce as much of their local food 
requirements as possible. The land and the equip- 
ment are ready and waiting. Only the manpower 
is lacking. It would be strange if once again we 
had to turn to Okinawa or the Japanese islands to 
find the necessary immigrants when our own 
Puerto Rico suffers from overpopulation and mil- 
lions of displaced Europeans have no place to go. 
Today the people of Guam stand at the thresh- 
old of a major chapter in their history. The United 
States has returned for keeps. Under the pressure 
of war a great base with every conceivable naval 
and aviation facility has been welded and placed 
in permanent operation. The dredging of Apra 
Harbor — a bitter issue of peace time, but an 
almost routine accomplishment of the war — and 
the building of the giant breakwater have created 
harbor facilities for all types of shipping as at 
few other places in the Pacific. The new age of 
aviation has made Guam less than two days dis- 
tant from San Francisco. Geography and the 
Seabees have conspired to make the island a cross- 
roads of the Pacific, and the war has brought home 
to the American people an awareness of what 
and where Guam is. With the eyes of the United 
States focused for the first time on the Pacific 
and its problems, the Chamorros have every con- 
fidence that the developments and the American 
way of life so long denied them will soon come. 


High Time for Congress to Act 


None of the sister islands is under American 
jurisdiction by any other right than that of con- 
quest. They are still part of that mandate which 
the old League of Nations entrusted to the Japa- 
nese. Its ultimate disposition will presumably be 
determined by the United Nations. There seems 
to be little question that if our government ear- 
nestly seeks a mandate entrusting these island 
people to our care, it will be granted. Failure to 
seek such a mandate would be on a par with our 
refusing these islands in 1898 when they were 
offered to us by Spain for $4,500,000 —consid- 
erably less than we expended in taking a single 
one of them by force. But once we receive that 
mandate, it should be the first duty of Congress 
to formulate and enact an organic law for the 
government of all these islands and to determine 
the status of the inhabitants. For forty-eight years 
the Chamorros of Guam have loyally waited to 
learn where they stood. More than a year ago 
Delegate Joseph R. Farrington of Hawaii intro- 
duced a House bill to confer citizenship upon 
them. The committee to which the bill was re- 
ferred has not even held hearings. It is high time 
that Congress, without the benefit of a pressure 
group, acted. 1 
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On May 25th the Mandafe of Trans-Jordan became an independent kingdom and celebrated the coronation 
of Emir Abdullah ibn-ul-Hussein. Crowds jammed the narrow streets of Amman and the Royal Air Force field where 
the King (left above) with his son, Emir Naif (right) and Emil Abdul lllah, regent of Iraq, reviewed the Arab Legion 
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A NEW MAP FOR CHINA 


By HENRY H. DOUGLAS 


China is soon to have 64 provinces instead 
of its present 28. 

The three main provinces of Manchuria have 
already been divided, and since last September. 
when this was officially announced, all govern- 
ment officials going into that area have had their 
plans laid down accordingly. Officiais of the Chi- 
nese Executive Yuan expect to put the new system 
into effect for the whole of China in the very 
near future. Its purpose is to streamline China's 
governmental system, to increase the speed and 
efficiency of the administrative set-up and facili- 
tate national reconstruction, as well as to eliminate 
graft and corruption and make it much more diffi- 
cult for any potential war lord to gain control of 
any area. The new plan will be a bocn to China's 
development, but it will be a headache to map- 
makers. 

It was in 1939 that the Supreme National 
Defense Council of China appointed a special 
committee to formulate a postwar plan for the 
revision of provincial boundaries and of the gov- 
ernmental system. As the only geographer on the 
committee, Professor Hu Huan-yong, Director 
of the Research Institute of Geography of Na- 
tional Central University, Nanking, and President 
of the Geographical Society of China, worked out 
the new arrangement of provinces in 1939 and 
1940. Professor Hu, himself a graduate of South- 
eastern University (now National Central Uni- 
versity, where he has served as Dean since 1943 
as well as head of the geography department), 
also studied abroad, at the Institute of Geography 
of the University of Paris. Incidentally he is now 
in the United States for a year of study and re- 
search, and is serving as acting research professor 
of geography at the University of Maryland. The 
committee on postwar plans was dissolved when 
it issued jts final report some years ago, but many 
of its proposals have been put into effect since 
the end of the war. 

As now constituted some of the larger Chinese 
provinces such as Yunnan, Kansu and Szechwan, 
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the Far East at the Library of Congress. He also wrote 
extensively on Japan’s program and the developing situation 
in the Western Pacific. Since returning to civil life, Mr. 
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each have an area of from 134,000 to 153,000 
square miles. The frontier province of Sinkiang 
is still larger, with an area of 631,000 square 
miles. The new arrangement for the interior 
provinces will cut their size down to much 
more workable units. For instance, Szechwan is 
now about the size of Montana. The four new 
provinces will each be about the size of the state 
of Indiana. 


Reduced Populations 


As for population, China now has six prov- 
inces with over 30 million inhabitants each, and 
18 provinces with over 10 million each. Only one 
of the United States — New York — has a 
population of over 10 million, while only six 
states have over 5 million. China’s new provinces 
will be easier to administer because of their re- 
duced populations. 

The new system, in its outward appearance, 
will be almost like the federal, state and county 
arrangement of the United States. The chief dif- 
ference will arise from the fact that China has 
none of the conception of "state's rights," as 
Americans know them, in its governmental think- 
ing; none of the conception of the relative inde- 
pendence of the various states of the Union. In 
China the central government is the supreme 
authority, and all other authority, on down the 
line, derives from powers and authority granted 
by the central government. 

The present system, soon to be changed, con- 
sists of the central government at the top; next 
the provincial governments, followed by the dis- 
trict governments or chu, each of which comprises 
10 to 20 Asien, or counties. At the bottom are the 
hsien governments, where the basic administration 
takes place and where the taxes are actually col- 
lected. The new system will eliminate the district 
governments, leaving only the provincial govern- 
ments between the central government and the 
hsien. 


Natural Economic Regions 


The elimination of the district governments 
will do away with all the disadvantages of the 
previously more cumbersome system, but at the 
same time retain most, or all, of any advantages 
it may have had, since the natural economic and 
geographical regions, such as drainage areas and 
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The map shows Dr. Hu Huan-yong’s plan for the division of China's provinces into smaller units. Except in four in- 
stances the boundaries of the old provinces have not been disturbed. The capital cities of the new provinces are 
indicated. The lower inset shows the appearance, under the new plan, of China proper with the outer provinces. 
The upper left inset shows the new divisions of Manchuria, which were officially announced in September, 1945 


extensive river valleys, have invariably been in- 
corporated :nto the new provinces intact. The new 
boundaries have not been drawn arbitrarily but 
with due regard to these and many other factors. 
This. consideration alone has obviated any real 
local resistance to the changes. 

In the organization of the plan more than a 
dozen preparatory maps were painstakingly drawn 
up. Some were relief maps, others were of the 
hydrographic basins, navigable rivers, highways, 
climatic conditions, agricultural products, mineral 
resources, several maps on historical divisions, 
population density, index of cultivated land, and 
the farthest distance of any point from the capital 
of the new province. | 

Each of the new provinces has its own par- 
ticular personality and problems. In only four 
instances were parts of more than one old prov- 
ince incorporated into a new one. The most im- 
portant of these is the province of Hwanting, 
formed from portions of three old provinces 
which comprise the area where the flooding of 
the Yellow River is the number one problem. 
Hence the top priority task of the government of 
Hwanting, backed by the central government, will 
be the control of the Yellow River, the organiza- 
tion of experience leading to the prevention of 
floods, with constant preparation to meet the situ- 
ation if and when floods actually occur. 

The new province of Kwanchung, covering a 
complete river basin, has been made up of ter- 
ritory from central Shensi and eastern Kansu. 

The third such instance is where the Kwangsi 
province of Yunghai also cuts off a portion of 
the southwestern end of Kwangtung to form a 
corridor to the sea. 

And lastly, the new province of Suhai takes in 
northern Kiangsu and southern Shantung. The 
geographical unity of this area was the reason 
for including it in the new province. 

Away back in the progressive era of the Ch‘in 
Dynasty (B.c. 255-206) which brought an end 
. to China's feudal period, the Chinese had a sys- 
tem almost identical with the one now about to 
be adopted. Under the Ch'in Dynasty there were 
48 provinces, comprising a total of 1300 hsien. 
In the present 28 provinces there are 1995 hsien, 
and when the provinces are divided there will still 
be 1995 hsien. Here it is interesting to note that 
since before the time of Christ only 695 hsien have 
been added. 

Since the enlightened period of the Ch‘ins 
there have been many changes. Probably the 
greatest extreme came into being during the 
Ch'ing or Manchu Dynasty (1644-1912) when 
there existed as many as six administrative levels. 
At the top was the imperial government; next in 
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order camie governor-generals, ruling over units 
of two or three provinces, followed by provincial 
governments, district governments, subdistrict 
governments (natural economic and geographical 
regions within the province), and lastly the hsien. 
lhe governor-generals and the subdistrict gov- 
ernments were eliminated in the formation of the 
republican government following the Revolution 
of 1912. 

Before World War II the provincial govern- 
ments collected the land taxes, with the hsien gov- 
ernments receiving a portion. Other taxes all went 
directly to the central government. 

During the war, however, the provincial gov- 
ernments were financed directly by the central 
government. The land taxes, collected by the 
hsien, went directly to the central government 
after a sufficient amount for local administration 
had been deducted. Under the new plan this tax 
collection system will be continued, and taxes 
other than land taxes will go directly to the cen- 
tral government. The provincial governments will 
remain entirely dependent financially upon the 
central government, thus further eliminating the 
possibility of local war lord control. 


The New Names 


The province of Hopei, where Peiping is lo- 
cated, will be divided into Chinhai and Paoting 
provinces, with Peiping located in Chinhai. Hu- 
nan will be divided into Siangchun, Hengnan and 
Yuanlih; Szechwan into Chwantung, Kialing, 
Sousi and Minkiang. Yunnan will be divided into 
Tienchung, Fuliang, Puerh and Tali. 

Fukien is a hilly province with pronounced 
local characteristics. It will be divided into two 
new provinces according to its hydrographic 
basins — Minhai on the north, Changhai on the 
south. The meanings of the new names, like the 
old ones, all have some direct connection with local 
situations or traditions. 

Under the plan sponsored by Professor Hu, | 
the name of Chahar will be changed to Chahau. 
Jehol, Chinghai, Sikang, Sinkiang, Tibet and the 
Island of Formosa will not be divided. Geograph- 
ical size is but one of the factors in the decision to 
divide or not divide. In Sinkiang, for instance, 
the small and scattered population there hap- 
pened to be one of the main factors in the deci- 
sion not to divide. 

Professor Hu's plan called for new names for 
all the new provinces. To eliminate confusion none 
of the old names were to be used. As the plan 
was finally applied to Manchuria, however, one 
of the new provinces in each of the three old ones 
bears the name of the old province. Professor Hu 
hopes that this will not happen elsewhere. 
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Under the Banyan Tree: Part IV 


By P. ALSTON WARING 


JUNGLE CONFERENCE 


The Dewan stood on the veranda in the early 
evening looking down into the compound. A great 
banyan tree stretched its limbs out over the wall 
which enclosed the house and separated it from 
the jungle beyond. A flight of bright-colored par- 
rots swooped out of the top branches of the tree, 
like a flash of light, and were gone in the grow- 
ing blackness of the jungle. It was the end of a 
hard day for the Dewan. For the Maharaja was 
away, and all the cares of the state of Mour- 
bhanj rested on his shoulders. 

The Dewan liked the restful cool of the long 
evening. He could forget the troubles of the day. 
The raw chatter of the parrots, and even the 
scolding of the mina birds in the fringes of the 
jungle, were things about which he need not 
worry. He stood there, letting his eyes wander 
over the new green of the compound. For the 
rains had come, and the dust and brown of -the 
hot, dry months, when all the world pants for 
breath, had been forgot. 

Suddenly, over the wall scrambled a troop of 
monkeys. Some leapt into the branches of the 
banyan and swung onto the ground. Others hung 
to the edge of the wall, peering down over their 
shoulders before making up their minds to drop 
into the compound. It was almost an invasion, 
twenty or thirty of them, all talking away at a 
great rate. 

The Dewan stood looking at his visitors from 
the high veranda. Monkeys were a common sight 
in Mourbhanj. They cluttered up the streets of 
the town, and climbed over people's houses. Un- 
less they stole food or took clothing which was 
carelessly left about, they were usually ignored. 

But there was something different about 
these monkeys. The Dewan noticed it at once. 
Obviously there was business afoot, important 
business, for they went into conference at once in 
a large circle under the banyan tree. 

Ihe Dewan clapped his hands twice softly, and 
a servant came. "Ask the American Sahib if he 
will come to me here on the veranda," said the 
Dewan. “Ask him to come quietly.” 





P. Atston Wartnc’s stories, of which these are the last in 
the series to appear in the magazine, will be published in 
book form. 


JULY, 1946 


The long shadows of evening threw them- 
selves across the compound as I came from the 
little guest house, where I stayed as a visitor in 
Mourbhanj, and stepped softly onto the veranda. 
The Dewan whispered, “A conference is going on, 
a matter of grave importance.” And we stood to- 
gether, looking down at the circle of monkeys 
under the banyan tree. 

I could see that some problem was being dis- 
cussed, In the middle of the ring there sat now an 
old female monkey, holding a baby in her arms. 
She sat very quietly, swaying to and fro, her 
wide eyes blinking ever so often. No expression 
came into her wrinkled face. 

But the circle was alive with excitement and 
dissension. A great argument seemed to be under 
way, and obviously no decision was being reached. 
The shadows grew longer in the compound. Even- 
ing was closing in swiftly now. 

Finally, a young monkey stepped out of the 
conference circle and slowly and with much im- 
portance walked to the old mother and took her 
baby from her. Then, turning, he carried it to a 
young female in the circle, and placed it in her 
arms, 

The conference was over. In a trice the troop 
had scrambled up and over the wall, and the black- 
ness of the jungle swallowed them. 

But under the banyan tree the old monkey re- 
mained. She sat as before, swaying to and fro, de- 
jected, bereft. Night closed in, and in the dim 
shadows we saw her climb the ancient banyan 
tree and sit disconsolate on one of its far-reaching 
boughs. 

In the morning she was found dead under 
the tree. - 


THE BRAGGART 


From a window in the house of the Dewan it 
is possible to look down upon the flat roof of a 
small building near by. Beyond the small build- 
ing a road passes, bordering the jungle. Each 
week on the day of the big bazar the road is 
crowded with villagers coming to buy and sell. 

One day as I watched I noticed that some- 
thing of special note was going on upon the roof 
directly below. An iron pipe reaches from the 
flat surface ten feet or more, and upon this lofty 
perch an old hawk had settled to take a nap i» 
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the cool of the oncoming evening. People streaked 
the road on their way home from the great 
bazar. Mina birds flew about scolding and filling 
the air with noise. | 

As I watched, a flight of mina birds alighted 
upon the roof. They hopped about, eyeing the 
old hawk on his high perch, asleep with his heac 
under his wing. They jeered at him, but they 
kept their distance. Obviously they knew how 
far they dared go. Bitt through it all the old hawk 
slept. 

Then there alighted upon the roof another 
mina bird. Unquestionably here was a leader, a 
braggart, perhaps a bully. He hopped about, 
throwing jeers at the other birds, daring them to 
do something to the old hawk. No doubt, he was 
merely setting the stage for his own great act. 

Quiet of a sudden settled upon the roof. The 
braggart edged toward the foot of the pipe, di- 
rectly under the old hawk. The mina birds stood 
watching, waiting. 

The braggart beat his wings, leapt into the 
air, and came up right under the old hawk, knock- 
ing him off his pipe. He fell startled, to the 
roof. Then the mina bird flew away with a great 
laugh and a great noise, and geappsardd i into the 
edge of the jungle. 


DRUBENDRA 


Drubendra lived with his father and mother 
in one of the larger villages of Mourbhanj. He 
was just four years old, a little boy with great, 
round eyes and a fine smile. Ramendra, his father, 
was a farmer and most of the day he was away 
in the rice fields with the other men of the village. 
The village seemed empty when the men were 
gone, but Sucharu Devi, Drubendra's mother, was 
busy enough with all her household affairs, and 
the little boy amused himself most of the day sitting 
in the shade of a large dal tree in the compound 
making things with mud and talking to the various 
animals and birds which came his way. 

Sucharu Devi watched her small son out of 
the tail of her eye as she passed a window or the 
door, and, though she was busy with the thousand 
things a mother and wife has to do, her mind 
would go running off ever so often to Drubendra 
playing out there in the shade of the dal tree. 

One morning Sucharu Devi heard Drubendra 
talking as he played, and she stopped her work and 
listened, going to the door to see if all were well. 
In front of the child sat a monkey, and both seemed 
intent upon the thing the boy was making out of 
mud. The monkey edged closer, anc the boy 


talked as he patted his mud figure and shaped it. - 


“This is a god," explained Drubendra tc the mon- 
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key. "I make a new god every day. Today it is 
Ganesh.” 

The monkey patted the figure too and then sat . 
back, and the boy and the monkey both seemed 
pleased with what they had made. After a while 
the monkey became bored and went up onto a 
branch of the dal tree. Then he leapt over to the 
wall and disappeared. 

Sucharu Devi came out of the house to Dru- 
bendra. She did not mention that she had seen 
the monkey but only admired the little mud god. 
“What a fine god you have made today,” she said. 
“Ts it Ganesh? Will you make Siva tomorrow ?" 

"I have to make a new god each day to play 
with," said Drubendra in his grave small voice. 
And Sucharu Devi smiled at him and went back 
into the house, thinking to herself that it was good 
to grow up playing with God and being familiar 
with Him. As she went about her work, thoughts 
tumbled into her mind: Drubendra makes many 
little gods of mud. He destroys one and makes 
another. They are all fragments of God. Perhaps 
this is one way we come to know Him. And a 
kind of quiet came over Sucharu Devi, and the 
work seemed easy that day. 

Drubendra slept on his small bed in the house 
when the day grew hot, but in the afternoon he 
went back to his tree to play. Some mina birds 
flew about and alighted. They stood there quite 
still for mina birds and seemed to talk to the small 
boy, telling him, no doubt, of all the things which 
were going on upon the road and in the other 
compounds of the village. 

Evening came and long shadows. Sucharu 
Devi, preparing the evening meal, looked out into 
the compound as she passed the door and stopped 
abruptly. She stifled a gasp and stood perfectly 
still. 

Out in the compound a snake was there with 
Drubendra. The boy was talking as he sat by 
his little mud images, and the snake lay coiled an 
arm’s length away. 

For a moment Sucharu Devi held tightly to 
the side of the door, her heart beating with fear. 
The impulse to rush out and save the child swept 
over her. But the impulse passed, and she stood 
there watching. 

Drubendra showed the snake the things-he had 
made. She heard him laugh his little delighted 
laugh and saw the snake’s head move back and 
forth as the boy’s body moved. They were playing, 
those two. It was quite obvious they were playing. 

Sucharu Devi stood there watching intently. 
But fear had gone. After a long while the snake 
slipped away. The evening shadows deepened. 
And Drubendra left off playing and came into the 
house. 
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In the east coast village of Buchirajapalem are situated the office buildings and living quarters of the Vizagapatam airfield 


Life with the Indian Air Force 


By DOUGLAS DICKINS 


The Royal Indian Air Force is thirteen years 
old. The first Flight started at Karachi with 
four Wapitis and six pilots, under a British 
Commanding Officer, on April 1, 1933. Three 
years before, the first six Indian cadets had gone 
to Cranwell in England to be trained. Four years 
of hard training in India followed, and by Octo- 
ber, 1937, “A” Flight was in action on the North- 
west Frontier. In 1938 two further Flights were 
formed, and by 1939 the LA.F. was officered 
entirely by Indians — Cranwell trained. At the 
outbreak of war they took over the entire policing 
of the Frontier, on the withdrawal of the regular 
R.A.F. Squadrons. At the same time, five Volun- 
teer Reserve Flights were formed, in the ports of 
Karachi, Bombay, Cochin, Madras and Calcutta. 





DoucLAs DickENs served as a Flight Lieutenant with the 
R. A. F. from 1941 to 1945 — three of these years in 


India, where he was brought up and where five generations 
of his family have lived. 


JULY, 1946 


These, like the auxiliary squadrons in England, 
gave training in spare time to enthusiasts of local 
flying clubs, both British and Indian. They were 
thrown into the front line of Coast Defense when 
Japan entered the war two years later. 

It was to No. 5 Flight at Cochin that I was 
attached as Operations and Intelligence Officer in 
the summer of 1942. The Japanese had just com- 
pleted their Burmese sweep to the gates of India. 
Their surface fleet and submarines were harassing 
shipping on the east and west coasts. We opposed 
them in Cochin with a converted De Haviland 
air liner and some venerable Wapitis, pressed 
into operational service from training schools. 
The Wapiti was an excellent aircraft in its time; 
a two-seater radial-engined biplane, with one 
fixed and one free gun, carrying two 250-pound 
bombs. Ours, however, were 1929 models, with 
twelve years’ flying behind them; probably the 
most obsolete aircraft on active service anywhere. 
Later Catalinas were based at Cochin, but when 
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the first one landed in the backwaters, we could 
raise nothing- better than a dug-ovt canoe witk 
which to take off the crew. Improvisation wa: 
the order of the day, and my first office was con- 
structed from a crate used for shipping aircraft. 

The airfield was being extended, and thou- 
sands of coolies swarmed over it day and night, 
digging and hauling, and carrying little baskets of 
earth in long processions, accompanied by the 
singing of mournful dirges. At dawn we would 
open up the tent hangars in which the Wapitis 
were stored, and wheel them out on *o the gravel 
runway. The Indian pilots and navigators, leav- 
_ened with a sprinkling of British, carried out regu- 
lar reconnaissance patrols, escorting shipping up 
and down the coast, searching for submarines, 
sometimes as far out as the Laccadive Islands, 
and bringing aid to crews of torpedoed ships. 

Indian officers and men were my companions 
at Cochin and later at Bangalore and Vizagapa- 
tam for more than two years. I learned something 
of their problems, and a respect for their political 
views, which were none the less clear though they 
could not be openly avowed, since the greater part 
of the time Congress was a proscribed body. They 
represented the best of young India, these men; 
modern in their outlook, and completely free from 
communal antipathies. 

Indian officers shared the same mess with 
their British comrades, but Indian and British 
enlisted men did not mess or Hve together, though 
the quarters they occupied were identical. This 
was not due to any racial discrimination, but was 
a matter of mutual convenience to both races, 
whose manner of life is so different. It would, for 
instance, be somewhat disconcerting to have Mus- 
lim airmen spreading out their prayer rugs and 
prostrating themselves in the general direction of 
Mecca while British airmen might be having a 
rowdy sing-song in the same hut. 

The hundreds of new airfelds constructed in 
India during the past few years were nearly all 
made to a standard specification to accommodate 


Villagers of Vizagapatam fill their jcrs at the wcter 
lorry which supplies the storage tanks around the camp 
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which bakes hard in the sun—formed R.A.F. sleeping quarters 


75 officers and 1000 enlisted men. We lived in 
huts built of bamboo matting over a rough frame 
of logs, thatched with palm leaves and floored with 
concrete. They had wide verandas, on which we 
slept in the hot weather, and were comfortable 
enough, except in the monsoon, when they were 
leaky. A curious hazard of life was caused by the 
rats which lived in the thatched roof. They had a 
habit of making away with any small objects 
they could find. Their favorite treasure was false 
teeth, and on two occasions we had to take the 
roof to pieces to retrieve the essential molars, 
before the unfortunate owner could eat again. 
There are of course separate messing scales 
for Indians and British. Few Indians appreciate 
European food, but for the benefit of those who 
like it, provision is made for drawing a percentage 
of their rations on the British scale. The Indian 
food consists mainly of rice, on a scale far in 
excess of the civilian ration, lentils for making 
dal and atta, or flour, for chapaties, the flat pan- 
cake of unleavened bread with which the Indians 
scoop up their curry of vegetables and meat. I 
remember a lunch given for the officers by the 
Indian airmen at Cochin. We sat at long tables 
on the veranda of their dining hut, the sweat 
pouring off us. We were served huge plates of 
rice, on which we were invited to pile up tasty 
curries of vegetables, meat balls and fish, with 


all sorts of spices and condiments such as chilies, 
pappadum and Bombay duck. Our hosts made 
this meal specially “mild,” in deference to English 
tastes, but even so it nearly took the skin off our 
mouths. Indians munch green chilies (hotter 
than the hottest peppercorn) much as we would 
nuts or olives. We would invite new British ar- 
rivals to try a chili — and then sit back to enjoy 
the result! 

Later at Vizagapatam, a mixed station, I had 
the spare-time job of Welfare Officer, which in- 
volved trying to organize recreation, a library, 
educational facilities and a canteen. In the early 
days there was a general lack of all amenities. 
Vizagapatam went for 18 months without a 
cinema, concert, party or entertainment of any 
sort. But as time went on mails speeded up, can- 
teen supplies improved and a cinema was built. 
Today things are not too bad — considering that, 
like most Indian airfields, Vizagapatam is situ- 
ated in an isolated village. Football, cricket and 
hockey were interests which Indians shared with 
our boys. Indian football players have a remark- 
able control of the ball with their bare feet. I have 
often seen them diddle a British player in boots 


by the sheer speed and agility of their footwork. . 
For indoor occupations we had gramophone con- - 


certs, debates, discussions and educational classes. 
Indians showed even greater keenness in learning 
than our own men. 

Pay in the R.I.A.F. is on a lower scale, about 
two thirds of the R.A.F. rates. Discrimination? 
Perhaps. But the pay of an Indian officer, starting 
at about 350 to 400 rupees a month, already 
represents a very considerable advance over his 
less fortunate countrymen. Even the unqualified 
recruit who receives 40 rupees a month with all 
found, is very much better off than he would be 
competing in the overburdened labor market. 
Unfortunately for him, the kudos and relatively 
high pay of a government post often attract a 
string of importunate relatives, who batten on 
him so that his pay is well mortgaged in advance. 
And that is a social problem common to all India. 

The R.LA.F., like the Royal Indian Navy, is 
organized on different principles from the Indian 
Army. In the latter, men of the same race and 
religion are kept together in so far as it is pos- 
sible, and the Muslim tabu on pork and the Hindu 
tabu on beef are respected. Hindu caste require- 
ments are met by the provision of separate cooks 
and kitchens for the different castes. 

In the Air Force and Navy, differences of 
religion and caste are not recognized. Men joining 
these services (they are all volunteers) do so on 
the understanding that they shed their religious 
prejudices and eat their food in common with 


others of different caste and religion. They also 
have to speak English, whereas British Army 
officers have to learn the language of their men. 

'The effect of these rules is, of course, to attract 
to the two junior services a different type of re- 
cruit. The Army has a backbone of the so-called 
martial races, such as the Mahrattas, the Sikhs, 
the Gurkhas, the Jats and the Dogras — men 
whose traditional trade is fighting. These men, 
and the recruits from other races who swelled 
India's war-time Army to two and a half million 
volunteers, are usually illiterate peasants. Their 
creed is simple; their political understanding low. 
They fight because it is their business and they 
do not ask too many questions about the rights 
and wrongs of the cause. The Indian airman or 
sailor, however, because he must speak, read and 
write English, is drawn from the one per cent or 
so of the population possessing these accomplish- 
ments, He is educated, relatively well-to-do, po- 
litically conscious, and generally comes from a 
town rather than from the 700,000 villages in 
which ninety per cent of India's population lives. 
Recruits of this caliber expanded the R.LA.F. 
from 1,600 in 1939 to 30,000 in 1945. And, ac- 
cording to General Auchinleck's statement of 
April 18, the strength of the R.LA.F. will be 
increased and that of the R.A.F. reduced "until 
the former becomes entirely responsible for the 
local defense of India." 

My Indian comrades were drawn from every 
corner of India. All religions and races were rep- 
resented. There were Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians — and I even met one atheist. For 
these young men, communal and religious prob- 
lems simply do not exist. One told me that when 
he was asked on enlistment to what race and 
religion he belonged, he refused to answer. He 
insisted that he be put down as just "an Indian." 
That is the spirit of nationalism in which these 
men serve their motherland. When that spirit 
can be transferred to the political scene, it will 
solve India's problems. 


Since no suitable motor boats were available, a local canoe 
took off the crew of the first Catalina to land at Cochin 
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Passengers arriving by plane at Anadyr are carried by dog sled — o*ten hundreds of miles — to different parts of the tundra 


Many people gather at the fur trading post to see and listen to the violinist, Grigoryan 
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A hunter reads to his family from “Pravda,” printed in Moscow only three days bef 
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The wife of an Eskimo hunter sings for a recording 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET TUNDRA 


Distance no longer isolates the Chukchis, Eskimos and Russians 
of the Chukot National District, a peninsula at the farthest tip 
of northeastern Siberia, between the Arctic Ocean and Bering 
Sea. The radio and airplane have brought them into close contact i : i 

with the rest of the Soviet Union and enabled them to keep This. Eskia school teacher. (right! standa: for magtiis 
abreast of world events and benefit by the progress made in sci- 
ence and medicine. In the recent elections they chose their depu- 
ties to the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. Lying as it does in the 
course of the Great Circle Route from Alaska, Chukotka bids fair 
to become an important air link between America and the Orient. 


Children of the Far North study about the rest of the world 
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Must Canada’s Japanese Go? 


By ALLEN ROY EVANS 


At the moment there is in Canada a tense 
struggle between the pro and anti advocates of 
Canadian-Japanese deportation. In common with 
the United States, Canada moved its population of 
Japanese origin east of the Rockies following 
Pearl Harbor. Although in view of Nisei and 
Issei loyalty such a mass movement now seems to 
have been quite unnecessary, it was understand- 
able in the uncertainty and hysteria of sudden war. 
Safety first is a dictum of war. There was more 
than safety, however, in the eagerness with which 
Canadian-Japanese were dispossessed of their 
property and rounded into concentration camps. 
Real estate agents had a field day in "selling" off 
the property of Canadian-Japanese at a fraction 
of its value. 

Canada’s feeling against Orientals, even those 
of the second or third generation, is for the most 
part kept alive by the small-minded politician in 
the Pacific Coast province of British Columbia. 
For his own selfish advantage at election he orates 
about a “yellow peril" and then poses as the sav- 
ior from the imaginary danger. When elections 
are over the peril is forgotten until the next cam- 
paign. But this reiterated appeal to racial hatred 
keeps alive the intolerance that is becoming a na- 
tional menace. What the small-scale politician 
fails to grasp is the implication of this intolerance 
when applied to Orientals over a period of gen- 
erations. s 

From the outbreak of war with Japan to the 
present time, the most distorted statements have 
appeared, all designed to foster racial intolerance. 
Newspaper articles and speech-makers asserted 
that eight thousand Nisei had secretly left Canada 
for military training in Japan. When it was point- 
ed out that even if all Nisei of military age had 
left, they would still fall far short of eight thou- 
sand, the number was reduced and twelve hundred 
was a popular figure for a time. Then the total 
dwindled to “several hundred.” 


They Did Not Like Japan 


Canadian Niser did not like Japan. They did 
not like the alien ways and unfamiliar language. 
They felt no more at home than you would feel. 
It is possible that a small number, perhaps a half 
dozen, may have been tourists in the land of their 
ancestors at the time of Pearl Harbor. What hap- 
pened to them we do not know ; no one can truth- 
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fully assert that they became soldiers against us. 
There seems to be but one authenticated case of 
a Canadian-Japanese turning against Canada. 

In the early days of the war Canada was 
anxious to make a showing in the Pacific — too 
anxious as later events proved. Poorly trained 
recruits were hurried to Hong Kong and, by some 
blunders of the brass hats, arms were not sent 
along. When Hong Kong fell the Canadians suf- 
fered almost a butchery through no fault of their 
own. From that time forward the fomenters of 
racial hatred have attempted by perverted oratory 
and editorials to make the Canadian-Japanese 
seem in some way responsible for this disaster. 
Many people began to believe some vague connec- 
tion existed between their loss and the Cana- 
dian-Japanese, although the latter were all safely 
rounded up in camps. As a sample of how the 
agitators grasped at every straw to increase anti- 
Japanese feeling, take the headline “Japanese Spy 
Found with Maps.” Actually a man in a roadside 
garage had sketched a rough diagram of several - 
roads for a young Nisei in an effort to guide him 
to a camp. The truth naturally seldom gains the 
publicity of the sensational supposition. 

“Tf you knew what I knew about the Japa- 
nese you'd want them all deported.” Such state- 
ments imparted with an air of secrecy carry weight 
with many people. The agitator, when pressed 
for definite details, is never able to supply any 
first-hand data. He relates something he heard 
from his cousin who knew a man in a fish can- 
nery near a Japanese settlement. The Premier of 
Canada has admitted that not a single case of 
sabotage or disloyalty has been proved against 
any Canadian-Japanese. 

On the other hand, many Canadian-Japanese 
served loyally in the war. But the policy of gov- 
ernment officials and military officers has been 
very hush-hush with regard to their activities. 
Indeed so much was said by the brass hats against 
receiving Nisei into the forces that for a long time 
the public believed they had been excluded en- 
tirely. Gradually the information trickled through 
that England had asked for Nisei recruits (in fact 
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had practically insisted on them) for the Burma 
campaign, where they gave wonderful service. 
For many months in Vancouver young Nisei re- 
ceived training in “behind the line" tactics and in 
the Japanese language. But some of the top gov- 
ernment officials are anti-Oriental and they have 
managed to suppress most of this information. 
Only slowly through the private soldiers are re- 
ports of Nisei gallantry coming to light. 


Signed Up for Deportation 


What is the status of the Canadian-Japanese 
today? Government agents interrogated them all, 
presenting them with forms to be signed asking 
for deportation to Japan. The question seems to 
have been purposely complicated, and some, espe- 
cially among the older Japanese, did not under- 
stand the purport of what they signed. Some inter- 
rogators apparently threatened a grim alternative 
for those who did not sign and offered a small 
relaxation in rigorous treatment of those who 
signed. The wish of the agents to obtain all the 
signatures possible was very apparent. 

After the poll was taken Japan surrendered. 
When the Canadian-Japanese understood that 
they had signed their own deportation order, many 
wished to withdraw their signatures. The anti- 
Japanese element claimed that the defeat of Japan 
brought about the change of mind. No fair-minded 
person who understands the situation believes 
Japan’s defeat had the slightest influence, for 
every one knew this was but a question of time 
and the Canadian-Japanese are as alert as the 
next one. 

Arrangements for deportation began to take 
form. Various service organizations, and particu- 
larly all church denominations, petitioned Ottawa 
against such undemocratic, un-Christian action. 
Again the politicians, both provincial and federal, 
made their influence felt. During a recent Domin- 
ion election a Cabinet Member campaigning for 
reelection made a number of rabble-rousing 
speeches promising that “If a single Jap is left 
between the mountains and the sea, I will at 
once resign." | 

It actually seemed that deportation was about 
to begin. No advocate of sufficient stature ap- 
peared ready to take up the cause of the unfortu- 
nate Canadian-Japanese. Suddenly, as if just 
realizing the enormity of the government's con- 
. templated action, several Toronto men of sub- 
stance and influence challenged the power of 
government to banish Canadian-born people with- 
out cause. The case was brought to court, and 
after ponderous deliberation the wise men of the 
law delivered the following decision: that gov- 
ernment may deport all males of Japanese ancestry 
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over sixteen years, but not women and children. 

By what precedent a Canadian-born male may 
be deported without cause or trial it is not known. 
The opinion here in British Columbia (at least 
the liberal opinion) seems to be that the decision 
had a two-fold objective. 

(1) If males over sixteen were deported, it 
would almost necessarily follow that the remain- 
ing members of the family must go with the 
breadwinners, thus giving a semi-voluntary aspect 
to the expulsion. 

(2) To hand down a decision that naturalized 
Canadian-Japanese and Canadian-born Japanese 
might be deported without any charge being 
made, was so definitely unconstitutional that it 
would have raised a strong protest. On the other 
hand, government officials in Ottawa had prom- 
ised complete deportation of the Canadian-Japa- 
nese. Therefore to avoid too great a protest and 
to save face at least partially for Cabinet members, 
the Court may have made a kind of compromise 
ruling that some of the Canadian-Japanese might 
legally be deported. 

Naturally no officials or judges would admit 
such shabby reasons for their decision, and it has 
been impossible for me to interview the members 
in the Canadian Court who made the ruling. Such 
an order if carried out would separate almost 
every family of this unfortunate race. Not since 
the expulsion of the Acadians from what is now 
Nova Scotia over two hundred years ago, has 
such an iniquitous act been proposed in Canada. 

When the unexpectedly reactionary decision 
of the Canadian Court was made known, the mat- 
ter was appealed to the highest court in the British 
Commonwealth, the Privy Council of England. 
This august body will sit, on the case during the 
coming summer. The Attorney General of British 
Columbia will journey all the way to London to 
plead for deportation. The Mayor of Vancouver 
is another prominent member of the group advo- 
cating deportation. 


Political Expediency 


lhese men and other office holders have 
nothing personal against the Canadian-Japanese, 
but they believe they have taken the vote-catching 
side. The political party known as the Canadian 
Commonwealth Federation, fashioned much after 
the present labor government in England, is op- 
posed to deportation and strongly urges that Nisei 
be given the franchise. Members of other parties 
openly twit the C.C.F. followers that they are 
losing votes by championing the Canadian-Japa- 
nese. The question seems to be considered entirely 
as one of party expediency. 

The politicians are uttering grave warnings 
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that a return of the Canadian-Japanese to their 
former homes on the Pacific Coast will result ia 
riot and bloodshed. The same violence was prophe- 
sied shoulc the Japanese in relocation camps re- 
turn to the United States Pacific Coast. More than 
half of these have already taken the chance. Spo- 
radic demonstrations were made, but such resolute 
action was taken that outbreaks of intolerance 
have ceased. Such a magnificent showing was 
made by American-Japanese servicemen that their 
very gallantry seemed to shame the race-baiters. 
If prompt and resolute action is taken in the be- 
ginning on Canada’s portion of the Pacific Coast, 
there need be little if any violence. 


Nazi officials were the supreme culprits in 
harsh methods of displacing peoples. If Canada 
displaces its handful of native-born Nisei because 
their ancestors twenty, thirty or forty years ago 
came from Japan, what will onlooking countries 
think ? Will these countries be able to differentiate 
between this action and the deportations as car- 
ried out by the Nazis? Aside from a difference 
in the numbers involved, will any fair-minded 
Canadian be able to explain the essential differ- 
ence? Canada has been very close to adding*a 
black page to its history. The page is not turned 
yet—not quite. There is but a brief time remain- 
ing in which to clean up the record. 


Hood River Redeems Itself 


By ARLINE WINCHELL MOORE 


A year and a half ago, as was reported widely 
in the American press, the names of sixteen GI’s 
of Japanese ancestry, many of whom were then 
serving in the Intelligence Service of the Pacific 
area, were painted from the American Legion 
honor roll in Hood River, Oregon. There fol- 
lowed one of the most shamefully un-American 
programs of persecution of a minority group ever 
witnessed in this Land of the Free. Full-page ads 
stating “No Japs wanted here” were run for 
weeks, above hundreds of names purporting to 
have signed such petitions. Letters were written 
by friends of long standing, advising against re- 
turn to the West Coast area and urging that prop- 
erties be sold and other homes sought. Local 
stores made it known that they would refuse to 
serve the returning Japanese. 

Now, however, it can be stated with assur- 
ance that this un-American program has failed. 
It failed because a large portion of our Hood 
River people are fair and just and do not subscribe 
to the narrow, bigoted ideas fomented by a small 
group who happened to hold leading positions at 
a time propitious to the enforcement of their 
views. 

In the latter part of March, 1945, the names 
of the sixteen Japanese GI’s were repainted into 
the blank spaces left by their removal, and it 
gradually dawned upon the public mind that the 


During the war ARLINE WINCHELL Moore kept us informed 
about the treatment of the Japanese in her community, 
Hood River, Oregon. She now gives us the postwar situation. 
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Legion membership had been far from unanimous 
in the discriminatory act that had so aroused a 
nation-wide criticism. 

By May, twenty-one Japanese-American fami- 
lies had returned to their former homes. Under 
the stress of the evacuation many had sacrificed 
their equipment at terrific losses. Trucks, sprayers, 
tractors with less than one year of service had 
been sold for two to three hundred dollars, but 
could not be replaced for as many thousand. Goods 
left stored with persons counted friends were miss- 
ing. Homes had been broken into and things 
either wantonly destroyed or carried away. Some 
three or four hundred dollars’ worth of hymnals 
belonging to the Japanese Methodist Church had 
been thrown into the paper drive. 

On the other hand many people treated their 
returned neighbors as they would have liked to 
be treated under similar circumstances. One 
grower, for example, returned the living quarters 
in his charge to the owner ñar ahead of schedule, 
along with a full supply of winter fuel and a small 
amount of groceries. Many boxes of canned fruits 
found their way into the hands of late comers. 
In June a group of Caucasians organized to 
smooth the way of the Returnees. Names of stores 
serving Japanese were furnished to each incoming ` 
group. Neighboring towns were all “wide open.” 
With the lifting of gas rationing, Hood River 
lost many thousands of dollars’ worth of business 
to these towns because of restrictions on sales 
to the Japanese. 

Representatives of the War Relocation Au- 
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thority were on hand or within easy reach should 
any unusual happening occur. Within a few hours 
of an attempt to frighten a widow, whose son 
was then serving in the Pacific area, by prowling 
around the house in the night, steps were taken 
to prevent further annoyance. The State Police 
was on the alert at all times. 

In June, a mass meeting with D. S. Meyer 
as speaker was "crashed" by a group of "antis," 
with the avowed purpose of defeating any appeal 
for sympathy for the Japanese whose sons, hus- 
bands and brothers were in the armed forces. The 
group stubbornly insisted that they wanted all 
the jobs and all the homes for their sons, when 
those sons came home. | 

In July the Ministerial Association went on 
record against the discriminatory movement, and 


by August, Sgt. Henry Gosho of the Burma Cam- : 


paign spoke to a full house in two different 
churches in one day. One violently "anti" lady was 
overheard to remark after Sgt. Gosho finished his 
talk, “You can't hate a boy like that." 

With the nearing of the harvest period, ru- 
mors were rife that the Japanese fruit would not 
be accepted for shipment, that the carriers would 
not haul their produce. Yet, due to wise handling 
by a fair-minded management in the local process- 
ing plants, the entire crop was moved without a 
single untoward incident. 

Some uneasiness was felt over the happiness 
of the Japanese children reentering the schools, 
but that proved to be unwarranted. In the one 
high school where a Japanese youth was made 
very uncomfortable, Colonel Wallace Moore 
. spoke to the youngsters from a personal knowl- 
edge of the service rendered in the Pacific area by 
our Nisei GI's. The atmosphere cleared at once. 
The pendulum of sentiment has since swung far 
enough to permit that lad, with one other of his 
race, a part in the class play, "Second Fiddle." 
In the largest of our high schools, the graduation 
exercises were built around the theme "I Am an 
American," and nine Japanese-Americans in the 
graduating class took part. At the end, the people 
crowded around to congratulate the director. 


Less and Less Discrimination 


By October many Nisei were attending church 
regularly in their respective localities, and a 
number of joint meetings with Caucasian and 
Japanese ministers presiding jointly were held 
before Christmas. In October, also, a Nisei GI 
and his bride pledged their vows at the Parkdale 
Community Church following the services. 

Approximately one year after the peak of the 
discriminatory wave in Hood River, most of the 
business places had expressed a willingness to 
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serve the GI and his family, which covered about 
all the families in the area. The returning Cau- 
casian GI's were, almost to a man, loyal to their 
Japanese brothers in arms, and those who had 
served in any area where Japanese-American sol- 
diers had fought were all loud in their praise. 
One returning Japanese-American GI, wear- 
ing decorations that included the Bronze Star and 
the Silver Star, walked into a barber shop to be 
summarily told, “We don't serve Japanese here." 
A Caucasian Captain, home on leave, climbed out 
of a chair and rebuked the barber. Later he walked 


two miles through two feet of snow to apologize 


for the action of members of his own race. Still 
later he expressed his disapproval through the 
newspapers. 

Early in January, the Nisei were able to hold 
a reception for their returned GI’s, attended by 
both Japanese and Caucasian friends. And Janu- 
Li s 
ary saw most of the Japanese families who had 
ever lived in the Hood River area back in their 
homes. 

Perhaps the best index of gain in human re- 
lations was the farewell party given by the Nisei 
for the personnel of the War Relocation Authority 
on February 23, 1946, in the parlors of the Asbury 
Methodist Church, and attended by Issei, Nisei 
and Caucasian friends. Games were entered into 
with a good fellowship that would have seemed 
incredible at the height of the discrimination of a 
year before. 

In February several of the Nisei affiliated with 
the Asbury Methodist Church. On Easter Sun- 
day another Nisei GI took his bride in this church, 
just before a well-attended Easter devotional 
service for Issei, Nisei and Caucasians. 

A few of the Caucasian growers are now 
using Nisei help, and requests are on hand for 
both domestic and orchard workers. Most of the 
Japanese-Americans in this-area own their own 
homes, which does not leave much surplus labor 
among them. 

In spite of the tremendous financial setback, 
the four years of insecurity and the loss of many 
of their dear ones, who broke under the strain of 
the evacuation, these people are cheerful and 
happy. No word of complaint is ever heard from 
them. They charge their troubles up to the war 
and bend all their efforts toward rebuilding their 
losses. They are most appreciative of any assist- 
ance and accept all rebuffs with a courtesy and 
poise few of us would even attempt under like 
circumstances. 

Sane thinking has been reestablished here in 
Hood River, but we have still a long road to 
travel before this “anti” racial canker is eliminated 
from the American way of life. 
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The former Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Weihsien in Shantung 
Province, China, was converted 
by the Japanese into a prison for 
fifteen hundred civilians, who 
were held there for two and a 
half years. 

On August 17, 1945, a seven-mar. OSS team 
commanded by Major Stanley Steig:r parachuted 
from a B-24 flying about four hundred and fifty 
feet above the internment center. This was one of 
a number of missions, which included those re- 
sulting in the release of General Wainwright at 
Mukden and the Doolittle fliers who had been 
held at Peiping. The OSS men landed uncom- 
fortably in a field just outside the electrified 
barbed-wire entanglement surrounding the com- 
pound wall. Takmg up defensive positions until 





During WiLLIAM A. SwrrH's eight months’ service with 
the OSS in China, a special mission took him to Weihsien 
prison camp, where he spent a month with the internees. 
Some of the sketches Mr. Smith made in other parts of 
China were reproduced in our April issue. 





they could judge their reception by the Japanese, 
they were startled and momentarily confused by 
an unexpected piece of luck. The internees, over- 
whelmed and hysterical with joy at seeing the 








men drop from a plane with the American flag 
painted on the underside of its wing, defied the 
armed Japanese sentries and burst through the 
gates to greet their liberators. The confusion 
caused by these people, who hadn't been outside 
the prison walls in two and a half years, so dis- 
tracted the sentries that no attempt was made to 
take action against the Americans who had 
jumped in. All returned within the prison walls, 
happily bearing the Americans on their shoulders. 
The psychological advantage thus achieved was a 
valuable precedent for later positive demands that 
the Major made upon the Japanese. Inside the 
gates conferences were held which resulted in the 
surrender of the camp. One of the conditions of 
the surrender was that the Japanese should con- 
tinue to furnish sentries to guard the camp against 
any possible outside danger. 

The next day Major Steiger arrived at the 
airport to meet a supply plane and found two 
hundred Jap soldiers in battle positions around 
the field. The Americans signaled the plane to 
return to Hsian without landing and the Major 
immediately demanded an explanation from the 
Japanese authorities. The ensuing stormy session 





American Major. After this incident the Japanese 
became docile and extremely cooperative. Several 
days later I was flown in on a special mission for 
Col. Richard Heppner, commander of all OSS op- 
erations in China. Shortly after the plane landed 
at the airfield three miles from the internment 


center, a dilapidated truck driven by two Japanese 


soldiers brought representatives from the camp. 
Most of the reception committee consisted of 
members of the Chefoo Boy Scout troop. With 
enthusiasm they quickly unloaded the plane and 
transferred the supplies to the truck. 

The former Mission, which incidentally was 
the birthplace of Henry R. Luce, the publisher of 
Life, was made up of a large number of solidly 
constructed brick buildings, surrounded by a high 
brick wall. The Japanese had built guard towers 
at strategic locations along this wall, which was 
topped with electrified barbed wire. 

Most of the families lived in long, one-story 
buildings divided into several rooms approxi- 
mately nine by twelve feet. Each of these cubicles 
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was ordinarily occupied by two or three people, 
a man and wife and perhaps a child. The blocks 
of buildings had a shanty-town look. Each dwell- 
ing had a tiny back yard equipped with an im- 
provised stove, chairs and a table made from 
available junk, according to the resourcefulness 
of the tenant. Stovepipes were corstructed by 
piecing together discarded tin cans. Bricks, stones, 
crates, bamboo poles and metal containers were 
quickly put to use by those lucky enough to be 
able to find them. There were also a number of 
larger buildings. 

One was occupied by bachelor girls, another a 
men's dormitory. Perhaps the grandest building 
was the hospital. It was excellently staffed by 
internees, among whom were some of the best 
doctors in North China. There was a simple 


church, more than adequately attended to by the 


missionaries, who practically overran the camp. 

I climbed the wooden ladder in one of the 
guard towers and when I got to the top I found 
a somewhat embarrassed Jap sentry. When I 


greeted him with "Konnichi-wa," he snapped to 
attention, saluted me and handed me his rifle. 
Naturally I was surprised, but I accepted the 
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weapon, inspected it and handed it back to him. 
He again saluted and after returning his salute 
I descended the ladder, leaving him with mutual 
“sayonaras.” I felt that if it was as easy as that, 
I could certainly get him to pose for a sketch. 
The next day I made the painting of him in the 
tower which is reproduced on the third cover. 
That night I found a bottle of saki that he had left 
in my quarters as an expression of his gratitude. 

Most of the prisoners were British. There 
were also Americans, Belgians, Italians. Eura- 
sians and the various other types that would nat- 
urally be found in a group of people gathered 
under these circumstances from northern Chinese 
towns such as Tientsin, Peiping, Cheefoo and 
Tsingtao. They were missionaries, soldiers of for- 
tune, business men, educators, professional people 
and scholars, such as E. T. C. Werner, author of 
many books on Chinese life, customs and mythol- 
ogy. There were the powerful and influential 
leaders of industry known as “‘taipans.” These — 
people were accustomed to having servants and 
living in the luxury of the Occidental in the Ori- 
ent. When they were all thrown together and 
forced to make their new home livable it required 





musician, who had come to China to play with a 
jazz band, a couple of Hawaiians and a few ama- 
teurs. They played a conglomeration of early- 
vintage jazz tunes such as "Sweet Sue,” "Honey- 
suckle Rose," “Red Sails in the Sunset," and, 
after the liberation, "Happy Days Are Here 
Again." Every able-bodied person was assigned 
some duty according to his special abilities. Gen- 
eral welfare of the camp was gradually improved, 
and soon even shower rooms were constructed. 

The women, many of whom had never cooked 
and sewed before, showed considerable skill. The 
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considerable readjustment. During the first few 
days of internment, they had the new experience of 
having to perform menial tasks before the eyes 
of Chinese coolies, who reclined under trees and 
watched their humiliation with great glee. 

A committee of nine selected by the internees 
took care of what self-government was permitted 
and of all negotiations with the Japanese authori- 
ties. They organized schools, set up kitchens, 
saw that the hospital was staffed, appointed 
fire tenders and organized games and dances. 
An orchestra was formed by an American Negro 


” Prisoners who worked in the kitchens and 
bakery suffered less than most of the oth- 
er adults from the inadequate food supply 


A former "taipan" named Blackadder 


problem of making clothing last was one of their 
difficult tasks and they accomplishec it amazingly 
well. One woman was a gifted interior decorator, 
and she and her husband made their small cubicle 
one of the wonders of the camp. | 

The prisoners were not subject to beating, but 
infants and old people endured needless discom- 
fort. Daily assemblies were enforced, and people 
made to stand in formations while they were 
counted. Bad weather and lack of adequate cloth- 
ing made this a great hardship. Giving babies as 
well as adults nearing their ninetieth year a poor 
diet of rice gruel, turnips and bread, but aimost 
entirely lacking in meat, eggs and dairy products, 
was unnecessarily inhumane. Located in a fertile 
and rich part of the Shantung peninsula, the 
camp could easily have been supplied with more 
and better food. By an “over-the-wall” black mar- 
ket the internees were able to augmert their diet. 
Those who lacked cash to deal with the Chinese 
outside sold wedding rings and other personal 
treasures to individual Japanese gvards for a 
fraction of their value. This black market was 
organized and run by a Catholic priest internee 
whose membership in the Trappist Order had 
prevented his speaking a word during the twenty- 
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five years prior to his imprisonment. His efficiency 
and volubility were admired by fellow internees. 

Some of the people felt it important to buy 
black market whiskey as well as food. The ever- 
resourceful Chinese peasants supplied this demand 
with "bai gar" (white lightning), a horribly 
potent drink resembling vodka, but made from 
millet. If no other beverage is available, it might 
be recommended, but not very highly. 

People had to wait in line for the simplest 
necessities. Soap, tobacco and especially sugar 
were at a very great premium, and the young 
children had never tasted candy. All drinking 
water was boiled, and it was touching to see the 
morning water queue. 

After the arrival of the OSS team, hundreds 
of tons of food and clothing were parachuted into 
the camp from planes. There were candy bars, 
canned soups, canned turkeys, Virginia hams, 
plenty of sugar, soap, GI rations and medical 
supplies. The men, women and children were de- 
lighted with their GI combat jackets, fatigue 
caps and Army issue shoes. These were the first 
new clothes they had had in years. The women 
were especially fascinated with the new types of 
food that they had never seen before. Canned 
butter, lemonade powder and canned stews were 
strange and wonderful delights. Parachute cloth 
was made into beautiful new blue, red or yellow 
dresses and blouses. 

After the first few days of internment, only 
one Chinese was permitted inside the high brick 
wall. He was a dirty and stupid-acting coolie 
whose job was to remove the pails of refuse from 
the latrines. The Japanese would have no part of 
this job. Actually, he was an OSS agent and his 
access to the camp made it possible for the prison- 
ers to communicate with the outside. His “con- 
tact" inside the internment center was Father 
Diego, a Catholic priest whose duty it was to clean 
the latrines. The other internees were most sur- 
prised when, after the camp had been taken by 
the Americans, this same Chinese walked through 
the gates in a western-type business suit. 

In the middle of 1944 an American, Arthur 
M. Hummel, and a British companion made a 
dramatic escape over the wall on a dark night. 
lhey had sent word through Father Diego and 
the OSS Chinese agent to a group of central 
government guerrillas and a rendezvous had been 
arranged. For the next fourteen months they 
stayed with the guerrillas and their radio contact 
with the American army supplied much of the 
information that aided Major Steiger’s capture 
of the camp. A new Japanese commandant had 
been established in the camp only shortly before 
the escape was accomplished. When the two men 
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A Japanese-American sergeant watches a backyard cook 


were discovered to be missing the Japanese com- 
mander assembled the prisoners and with tears 
streaming down his cheeks begged that no one 
else try to escape. The incident had put him in 
a bad light with his superiors and he had lost 
great “face.” He said that if any one else got away 
it would be necessary for him to commit hara- 
kiri. He had a family and did not want to die. 

There was much interest in the sketches I had 
been making around the compound, and I was 
asked to permit an exhibition. Before the doors 
were opened there was an incredibly long line of 
people waiting to get in. Many people, after filing 
through and examining each picture as long as the 
crowd behind would permit, returned to the end 
of the line to await their turn to see the things 
again. Their enthusiasm made me very humble. 

steiger had promised to secure a projector and 
some films, but their arrival was maddeningly 
delayed. When a plane landed at the airstrip the 
first question asked was, “Did the projector 
come ?" Toward the end of my month's stay, the 
movie equipment finally arrived. A joyous holiday 
atmosphere swept the camp. Threats of not being 
able to see the movie put children on their best 
behavior. I attended the first showing, but the 
picture was so bad that I couldn't endure more 
than the first ten minutes of it. I was outside the 
theater when the internees came out raving about 
what a superb picture it had been. 

The considerable delay in the evacuation of 
the camp was due partly to the troubled situation 
in that area. The Chinese Communists were very 
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active in the vicinity, and kept the puppet general 
whose troops were holding the town of Weihsien 
in a state of extreme nervousness. The ten thou- 
sand Japanese troops in the vicinity were still 
armed, and the central government guerrilla group 
was busy with its own operations. These four 
factions created a great deal of confusion, and 
there was heavy fighting every night. The Japs 
were trying to keep the railroad, which ran from 
Weihsien to Tsingtao, open, but the tracks and 
bridges were constantly being blown out of com- 
mission by explosives. We couldn't depend on 
trains getting through to the coast, and since this 
was the only means of transportation available 
we were confronted with a very serious problem. 
In the interest of getting the prisoners out, an 
agreement to keep the railroad open for twelve 
days was finally secured from the warring fac- 
tions. Since Tsingtao lacked accommodations to 
absorb all fifteen hundred prisoners, it was de- 
cided to take approximately a third of them in 
the first train load. Hospital cases and people with 
homes or friends in the Tsingtao area were in- 
cluded in the first group. Bad weather, which 
made the roads to the railway impassable, caused 
another delay, but the first group finally reached 
Tsingtao safely. I went to Tsingtao a few days 
later and stayed a couple of weeks. On the thir- 
teenth day after the agreement, the railroad had 
again been blown up in a number of places. At the 
time I left Tsingtao for Shanghai the remaining 
internees had not yet been able to get out of 
Weihsien. 

At Hsian, previous to coming to Weihsien, I 
had gone over to visit and make a sketch of 
George Barr, one of the Doolittle fliers rescued 
by our team that had jumped into Peking. Kept 
in solitary confinement for the duration of the 
war, suffering from beri-beri and having been 
horribly beaten by brutal Japanese guards, Barr 
presented a terrible picture of the atrociousness 
of war. Greenishly pale, staring vacantly at the 
broken knuckles of his hands, he was unable to 
recognize or talk to any one. I was so over- 
whelmed by the sight that I couldn’t draw, but it 
was so vivid that I could sketch it today from 
memory. This experience emphasized the com- 
parative good fortune of the civilians who were 
interned at Weihsien. They were subjected to 
hardships and indignities, but they were certainly 
not victims of torture and brutality. 

The length of the internment perhaps had a 
greater effect upon the children than upon the 
adults. Many of the children knew of no other 
way of life. One small child, upon reaching the 
coast and seeing the ocean for the first time, ex- 
claimed, “Oh, mommy, what a large cesspool!” 
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SIAMESE PUZZLE 


By H. M. SPITZER 


that managed to maintaim her independence 

during the past century and the only country 
in Asia that has been able to absorb a considerable 
amount of the intellectual and material civiliza- 
tion of the West without serious social upheavals. 
In the past decade and a half, however, she has 
been exposed to a series of shocks beginning with 
a revolt against royal absolutism in 1932 and 
continuing through her invasion by the Japanese 
in 1941 to her final liberation by the Allies in 
1945. These turbulent years have not been with- 
out effect on her social fabric. 

The Siamese revolution of 1932 was the work 
of a small group of men, trained largely on the 
continent of Europe and impatient of the gulf 
which seemed to separate Siam from other politi- 
cally more developed countries. They put forward 


Ce Is the only small country in the Far East 


a six-point program promising equality, liberty, 


education, absence of group privileges, domestic 
order and a national economic policy of providing 
remunerative work for everybody. The King 
wisely decided to abdicate in favor of his ten- 
year-old nephew Ananda Mahidol, who was being 
brought up in republican Switzerland. His place 
in Bangkok was taken by a council of three re- 
gents whose role was purely formal, and the revo- 
lutionaries were given a free hand. 


Accelerated Modernization 


The task which they had set themselves can 
be summarized in a single phrase: the aecelerated 
modernization of the country. But modernity is 
a matter of fashion, and fashion changes, even in 
politics. When the revolutionaries took power the 
most successful countries seemed to be agreed that 
the ideal form of government was one controlled 
by elected representatives of the people, who organ- 
ized themselves in two or more parties, the ma- 
jority directing the course of political life but 
never without regard to the views of an independ- 
ent and critical minority. However, as the years 


passed by another pattern began to emerge. Na- 


tionalistic Fascism, which under Mussolini had 
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Since this article was written, several events 
have occurred which must be mentioned, although 
they cannot be properly analyzed at this stage. 
The new constitution has been adopted and fresh 
elections have been held; the young King has lost 
his life in an unexpectedly tragic manner; and 
the latent and long-standing conflict with France 
has broken out into open hostilities. On the other 
hand, Siam is returning into the United Nations 
fold; in May she participated as an equal partner 
in the United Nations' conference on urgent food 
problems, as well as in the meeting of the Inter- 
national Aviation Organization. She is already a 
member of the Rice Committee of the Combined 
Food Board, and her application for United Na- 
tions membership has been placed before the 
Security Council. 






been something of a freak in political organiza- 
tion, something that in the inventor's own words 
was not suited for export, was taken up as a 
model by other countries. Democratic government 
seemed such a slow and outmoded process in an 
impatient world. Dictators, on the other hand, 
seemed to have a way of getting things done, and 
since one of the decisive motives in the Siamese 
revolution had been the desire to get things done 
more quickly than heretofore, dictatorship held 
some attraction. 

But whatever governmental pattern might ul- 
timately be adopted, the education of the nation 
had to come first. It was obvious that literacy 
must be regarded as one of the chief requisites of 
a modern nation. Siamese literacy was low, no- 
body knew exactly how low. In 1937, after several 
years of reforming activity, a census showed that 
less than one third of the population could read 
and write. Illiteracy was worst among women; 
only one out of seven was literate. The new gov- 
ernment threw itself with great energy into edu- 
cational activities. By 1939 the educational budget 
had more than quadrupled; from less than one 
twentieth of all government expenditure, it rose 
to almost one seventh. The number of schools had 
coubled and that of scholars more than doubled, 
while that of teachers had risen from 14,299 to 
37,478. By 1940 the literacy rate was estimated 
at 47 per cent and there seemed reason to hope 
that the goal implied by the time table of political 
reform, a literacy rate of at least 50 per cent not 
later than 1942, would be reached. 


ASIA AND THE AMERICAS 


For at the outset the revolutionaries had been 
determined to transfer political power to the peo- 
ple at large, but had deemed it unwise to do so 
before at least half of the population was literate. 
Their device for the gradual transfer of political 
power and for the training of parliamentarians 
during the intervening years, consisted in the crea- 
tion of a legislative assembly composed half of 
nominated'members. This worked well: the revo- 
]utionary group could count upon a majority as 
long as they remained united while it received 
enough frank criticism to remain aware of local 
popular sentiment. 

However, the revolutionary group was too 
large to remain united and the one element that 
might have kept it together, an organized opposi- 
tion, was lacking. From the outset the interests of 
the military and the civilian members diverged. 
` Moreover, the military group soon broke in two. 
The victorious members under the leadership of 
Luang Pibul Songgram took over the govern- 
ment, apparently in conjunction with the civilian 
group whose intellectual center was Luang Pradit 
Manudharm, the present Prime Minister. Actu- 
ally Pibul managed to eliminate civilian influence 
more and more. When he had been Prime Min- 
ister for three years, Japan entered the war and 
invaded Siam; Pibul overbore his colleagues who 
favored resistance and called off the fighting. A 
few days later he concluded an alliance with the 
Japanese and entered the war on their side. 


A Taste of Dictatorship 


Siam now got a taste of dictatorship though 
not as intense as she might have in peace time. 
For although the presence of Japanese troops gave 
Pibul the chance to assert himself against his po- 
litical opponents in Siam, he had to be able to 
point to Siamese support in order to hold up his 
end against the Japanese. Hence he did not dis- 
solve the Siamese Assembly, which continued to 
meet every year, but tried to entrench himself in 
the popular favor by high-pressure propaganda. 
But since. apart from jailing people, making 
promises was the only thing he could do, he was 
doomed to failure. The Assembly threw him over, 
by a vote of 69 to 22, two days after Tojo had 
lost power in Japan. 

His successor was Luang Khovid Abhai- 
wongse, an engineer who had proved his ability 
as Minister of Communications, a man who pos- 
sessed the common touch, geniality and ready wit 
and, as far as it is possible to judge. confidence 
in the average man’s ultimate ability to manage 
his own personal and national affairs. As soon as 
he had taken over the premiership he set himself 
to undo the effects of Pibul’s personal government. 
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Of course, there were limits to what he could do 
at the moment. He could neither break openly 
with the Japanese nor completely eliminate army 
influence. But he went astonishingly far. He abol- 
ished Pibul's War Council, which had arrogated 
to itself control of almost all government func- 
tions, and replaced it by a Defense Council re- 
stricted to military matters; he curbed the police 
by prohibiting the use of unnecessary force, by 
enjoining politeness on them, by ordering them 
to refrain from oppressive acts and generally to 
take action only in the presence of witnesses. 
He restored freedom of speech and of writing and 
returned to the policy of religious and racial tol- 
erance which had made Siam outstanding in pre- 
revolutionary days. Although he was unwilling to 
repeal Pibul's enabling act while the emergency 
situation lasted, he was not willing to resort to 
the use of special powers himself. In his view it 
was the government's duty to propose courses of 
action, but it was for the Assembly as the people's 
representatives to decide which course was to be 
followed. 

However, Siam's constitutional situation was 
not a static thing. The war which had prevented 
the transfer of power to the people by 1942 as 
originally planned had also made it seem likely 
that there were flaws in the constitutional struc- 
ture. Accordingly, a committee to reconsider the 
constitution was set up in July, 1945. It proposed 
a revision on conservative lines readmitting mem- 
bers of the royal family into political life — a wise 
measure which will augment the number of able 
and well-trained men available for public service 
—and establishing a second legislative chamber. 

Since the capitulation of Japan Siam has wit- 
nessed five different governments, two of 
them headed by Luang Khovid Abhaiwongse. 
The Assembly has been reconstituted by a general 
election in January, 1946, and by fresh nomina- 
tions, and now for the first time is organized on 
party lines. When it convened it chose Abhai- 
wongse as Prime Minister, but his premiership 
did not last long. He resigned on March 19, after 
the first reading of a bill to regulate the cost of 
living which he believed would defeat its end by 
stimulating black market activities. The measure 
was supported by the 65 votes of the Cooperative 
Party against the 63 votes of the Progressives and 
Independents which were cast to uphold Abhai- 
wongse. The defeat was an accident, due to the 
absence of a large number of Abhaiwongse's sup- 
porters, for the combined strength of Progressives 
and Independents amounts to 95 votes. However, 
Abhaiwongse insisted on the observation of strict 
parliamentary practice. The Assembly chose 
Luang Pradit Manudharm, the intellectual head 
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Still Seen 


Today in Siam 


R. BUNNAG 


t Buddhist monks known es "Pra Tudone” tour the 
egions during the dry season, camping in their white 
ella tents while they preach to village congregations 


Threughout Siam trade goes on in the streets and in the floating markets, 
where almost everything may be found, from fruit to charcoal stoves and 
bam:50o baskets like the one on which the master craftsman below is at work 
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of the 1932 revolution, to succeed him. Pradit re- 
ceived a vote of confidence of 115 against 3 votes 
so that for the moment the opposition has ceased 
to function. Its disappearance may be due both to 
Pradit's personal prestige and to hi$ promise that 
a committee of eleven will consider amendments 
to the controversial measure dealing with, the 
cost of living. 


Lopsided Inflation 


The three-hour debate which preceded the 
vote of confidence gave only an incomplete picture 
of the variety and complexity of the problems 


that face Siam. During the war years the country. 


was extremely fortunate in always having enough 
to eat. But everything beyond food has been 
scarce, since Siam is dependent on imports for 
manufactured consumer goods, especially textiles. 
The result was the growth of flourishing black 
markets and a lopsided inflation which drove up 
wages three- and even eight-fold and manufac- 
tured goods in still greater proportion, while es- 
sential foodstuffs like rice or vegetables rose only 
by one third or by half of their prewar price. The 
repercussions were disastrous. 

The brunt of the inflation had to be borne by 
the roughly one hundred thousand people in the 
government service who had little chance of in- 
creasing their incomes by honest means. There 
were unconventional steps such as the hijacking 
of Japanese trains and the subsequent disposal of 
the cargo in the black market which in war time 
might pass for patriotic acts but were bound to 
affect the standard of public morality in the long 
run. The suppression of armed robberies does al- 
ready constitute a headache for the government. 
There were also countless opportunities for brib- 
ery; a slight favor shown to a customer by giving 
preferential treatment to a freight car might mean 
an additional year's salary for the entire station 
staff. Abhaiwongse tried to improve the situation 
by increasing civil sérvice salaries and by curbing 
abuses; but time alone can show how serious the 
damage to morale has been. | 

Inflation has had two other grave conse- 
quences. One was a shift in the distribution of 
wealth. This shift may not remain permanent, at 
least not in its present proportions, since the gov- 
ernment is contemplating special taxation of war 
fortunes and has, moreover, made it possible to 
trace the growth of illegitimate wealth by invali- 


dating all banknotes from 1000 baht up and al- - 


lowing them to be used only for the purchase of 
government loans. 

The other consequence is the decline in agri- 
cultural production. A low price of rice, high 
wages for unskilled laborers and the exigencies 
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of war have reduced the area under cultivation by 
more than half. 7 

At present the government plans a great ex- 
tension of agricultural activity and a large increase 
in the acreage of rice. This, however, will solve 
only part of Siam’s economic and social problems. 


„For the first time in centuries the country is facec 
with a rapid growth of population — 57 per cent 


in an eighteen-year period between the two World 
Wars — a growth that will make industrialization 
inevitable. Psychologically the country is ill- 
prepared for this. Industrialization was impossible 
as long as the royal trade monopoly lasted, that is, 
before the 1850's. When it came and as far as 
it came, it was chiefly the work of foreigners, 
many of them Chinese. Pibul had tried to elimi- 
nate them and substitute state enterprise, but state 
enterprise had not come up to expectations. 
Abhaiwongse inaugurated a return or rather 
an advance toward private enterprise. Success 1n 
that direction is crucial for Siam. The revolution 
of 1932 has brought in its train a spirit of aggres- 
sive and expansive nationalism which no small 
country can nowadays afford. The energies which 
Pibul consciously directed into these channels will 
prove a danger to Siam’s future if they cannot be 
guided into other outlets. They brought her into 
the war on the losing side and may involve her 
in conflicts with more powerful neighbors, such 
as China, in which she would be bound to lose. 
It is unfortunate that so much of the effort 
of the past few years has been directed toward 
militarization and toward superficial westerniza- 


, tion. Boys were forced into the Yuvachon, a kind 


of Siamese Hitler Youth, and a corresponding 


^ organization was set up for girls. Among courses 
. of study the military academy was the preferred 


choice, so that Siam now has a surplus of military 
officers to be reclaimed for civilian life. 
Fortunately the spirit of moderation and san- 


| ity, which has always been the hallmark of Sia- 


mese life, seems as strong as ever. This appears, 
for example, in the treatment of war criminals. 
One of the first measures taken after the war was 
the enactment of a war crimes bill in October, 
1945, and the imprisonment of numerous suspects. 
But when the case of Phra Sarasat Pholakhan, a 
former Minister of Economic Affairs, came be- 


- fore the Dika Court in March, the Court decided 


that the bill was unconstitutional since, according 
to the fundamental principles of jurisprudence, 
criminal laws could not be made retroactive. That 
does not mean there will be no prosecutions. Tt 
means that people will be prosecuted only for 
acts that were legally crimes at the time when 
they were committed, and it is a good augury of 
domestic reconciliation. 
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Chinese Opium Den 


By TWAN YANG 


HOUSEBOY IN IMDIA: VIII 


Eaitors Note: This is the story of Twar Yang, 
the orphaned son oi a Chinese fether anl a Ti- 
ketan mother, wao told last morth of working 
for an American entectainer from whom he earned 
to tap dance. Twan Yang’s manuscript was par- 
tially handwritten aad partially dictated, in the 
English he was taught in his eighteenth tear by 
his Dutch master Jchan van Marer. 


How wonderful was it tc see the old friend 
of my childhood againn, the river Tista! I liughed 
with joy seeing my rative country and my birth- 
place. Kalimpong, and felt gratefu. to my master 
the American toe-da-cer ior the charce tc make 
this visit before cur return to Boxnbzy. 

My acoptve -motker's family were living in 
a new place, but as scon as they reccverec from 
their surprise Nanni Amala seid: ‘““V/elcome, my 
son Twan Yang, I am glad taat you have come 
back kere to my house " and a moment later con- 
tiaced, “Why have you not sent any “etter luring 
all these years?" 

After a short time I said that I wes in a hurry 
to see my sister. The- understood ani let me go. 
I went straight to the market, whe-e I found her 
adoptive mother, Shzxhang Achalz. 

"Ch, my son," SEzkhang Achala said. ‘I am 
happy to see you still alive and starding before 
me healthy and well Where are 701 staying?" 
Then she asked me to come that evering o her 
heuse to dine. After this her mother celled Mimila 
and said: "This is yorr brothe- Twan Yanz! Do 
you remember him?" But Mimila was very shy 
and bzwed her head, aad I felt sad that even my 
own sister did not recognize me. 

When I told Mim-la’s adcptive mother hat I 
would be only a shcc time in Kalimpong, she 
said: "Why not stay in my house? Co with Mi- 
mila and bring your -hings here." 

I said. "All right" And -ogether we went 
back to Nanni Amala. She, hcwever, would not 
let me go, but said, “F:rst you mus: pay back all 
the mcney vour father awed to the M arevart which 
I have paid."  ' 

I replied: ^I do nct know anytling aboat all 
this. I: that is so I wall speak to Mr. Tharchin." 

New Nanni Amah had a Tibetaa husoand. 
as her first husband had died long azo. He Legan 
to figh: with me and nearly kicked me ir. the 
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Lack but I managed to get hold of my things and 
harried straight to my sister's home. 

The 1ext day my sister's adoptive mother and 
I went to Mr. Tharchin to settle this dispute. I 
a.ked him to arrange it somehow so that I should 
n5 longe- belong to Nanni Amala, and I also told 
h:m that this family were trying to beat me or 
p-rhaps to murder me out of anger because I had 
not paid them the money owed by my father. Mr. 
laarchir said it was too bad tor them to act so 
w:ckedly toward an orphan boy. Then Mr. Thar- 
ckin’s wite told my sister's adoptive mother that 
Nanni Amala had lost her reputation amongst 
the Tibetaus. Her daughter Lancho had been mar- 
ri:d to a man in Darjeeling, and then she herself 
hed run away to Darjeeling and married the same 
man, leaving all her children behind in a destitute 
ccidition She had not paid the house rent to the 
Marwari when she ran away, so the Marwari had 
cone and had impounded all the household things 
ari had them sold to pay for the house rent. 
Tcrning to me, Mrs. Tharchin said: “Twan Yang, 
wLat would have been your condition if you had 
stzyed in this household! You are indeed a lucky 
bov to have gone to India." 

So Nenni Amala had run away to Dzrjeeling 
ani mother and daughter together lived with the 
sane man and both became mothers by one 
fatner. However, both these children died, and 
Lancho died also. But Nanni Amala returned 
to Kalimpong to show her lost face to the Ti- 
befans and Chinamen there, who knew all about 
her terribe conduct. Mr. Tharchin thought that 
she was ro good at all, but as the family were 
Christians and as the sons were in difficulty he 
let -hem stay in the Tibetan press room. Then Mr. 
Tharchin said that, as to the matter between me 
anc Nanri Amala, he would see whether it 
cotldn't be settled for good and all. 

During the first days of my stay in Kalimpong. 
all the friends of my childhood, hearing that I 
hac come tack to Kalimpong, came to see me every 
day. Each day one or two would come, but spe- 
cialy my friend Be-si, who would come every 
day without exception, and together we went 
abcat Kalimpong like two brothers. He was also 
grown up and now doing tailoring work. 

It was che season of Indian corn, which I had 
not eaten for many years, and I liked it so much 
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that I was eating Indian corn all day long. When 
I had stayed nearly two weeks in Kalimpong 
I got an attack of dysentery because of eating too 
much of it, and when the day for my return came 
round, I could not yet get up. Only two days later 
was I sufficiently well to travel at all. [ had not 
sufficient money left to reach Calcutta properly. 
for I needed about twelve rupees. Mimi's mother 
kindly lent me this amount. She told me that 1 
should write to her at least once a month, for 
till now she had never received a single letter and 
this made her think I had died. "You are almost 
like a son to me," she said, "and I have adopted 
your sister as my own daughter. My husband 
died two years ago, and I have no one in this 
world but vour sister and yourself, and my elder 
sister. And I have no power to keep you near me, 
for you are now grown up and have to work hard 
for your own livelihood." 

During all the time that I was in Kalimpong. 
my sister spoke only very little to me, for at heart 
she was still a child and did not understand the 
love between brother and sister. Yet she must have 
gradually begun to feel something, because at 
the last moment when I set out for Calcutta she 
began to weep because I left her again. At that 
moment I realized that people of the same blood. 
from the same mother, must always feel the blood 
magnet whether they are far or near and that, 
whether they are íriendly or quarreling, they 
must at the moment of separation feel like losing 
each other by death. 


Return fo CalcuHa 


Next morning I arrived in the Continental 
Hotel in Calcutta with my bundle of bedding. To 
my consternation I found that my American mas- 
ter had left the very evening before my return. 
What a disappointment! Fate seemed to have 
ordered it that I should have another experience 
of the difficulties of being without anybody on 
whom to depend for my living, and that in such 
a big city of India. 

One of the bearers in the hotel with whom I 
was friendly, said to me: "Friend, I am sorry that 
you have lost your master like a fly flown away 
in the air. He has been urgently called to Ran- 
goon to the Silver Hotel. What will you do now?” 

"Well," I said, "the sorrow has nearly killed 
my heart. Now the provider of my food has broken 
away and flown out over the sea to another coun- 
try. What can I do?" 

He said: "Well, I can keep your things here, 
and you may sleep on the roof. I will ask the man- 
ager if he can give you some work, and in the 
meantime you can look out for some other place." 

“All right," I said, “this is very kind of you.” 
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A Chinese Shoemaker Shop 


That afternoon when I went up the Chow- 
ringhee Road, the Cantonese shoemaker to whom 
I had several times brought my master's shoes for 
repair saw me and said in English: "Your mas- 
ter the American dancer left yesterday evening. 
Why have you not gone with him?” 

I explained what had happened and the re- 
sult was that the manager of that shop agreed to 
give me a job. The wages were settled at three 
rupees monthly with food. The work was hard 
and lasted from morning til evening. It con- 
sisted chiefly in cleaning shoes, inviting customers 
to enter, telling them the prices of the shoes and 
fitting them to their feet. The other two workers 
were shoemakers. They knew I was a Chinese by 
my name, and also from my face, but not from 
my language, for I had only learnt very little Chi- 
nese from my father, and even that little 1 had 
now forgotten. Besides, there is a difference be- 
tween the language of Canton and of Szechwan, 
as much as between English and Scottish. So I 
worked here and for the first time since my father's 
death Í tasted Chinese food, which gladdened my 
heart. For the rest, these people were kind to me. 
People who work in offices are like scholars, but 
people working in shops are like hunters aíter a 
wolf. They have to try to catch people by pleasing 
them, and so my work was now quite different 
from anything that I had been doing up till now. 
I did not like this shop business very much, for 
I had no exercise and could take no-walks nor do 
any large and heavy work fit for a man. After a 
long day we would have food in the evening, and 
then after a little rest we went to sleep because 
our work started early. 

The others spoke English with me, but they 
made certain that I was a real Chinese, for they 
wrote to Kalimpong about it. That same friend 
of my father whom I have mentioned before, who 


: got back the money from my wicked stepmother 


when she ran away to Darjeeling. wrote in Chi- 
nese and sent greetings to me as from a father 
to his son. The letter was read for me by my 
master, whose name was Sho Ping. After this I 
was fully accepted as belonging to the Chinese 
nation and to the family of the shop. The Chinese 
have the good custom of not thinking of caste or 
of being rich or poor, and when I brought the food 
we all sat down together and took our food from 
one anc the same bowl with our chopsticks. 

In this new place I had great difficulty with 
my wages. Instead of the twenty and thirty rupees 
a month I once had, I only got three rupees. So I 
stayed about three months in this shop learning 
much about the business of shoemaking and, 
though not very unhappy, passed through a very 
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hard time. Then a :emsahib in Theater Road 
^who had knowa my dancing master and seen me 
in his companz recognized me, ari offered me 
work as a servant at fifteen rupee: a month. 


A Quarrelsome Memsahib 


In Theater Road I workec as a acuseboy. The 
werk was free and not hard. Tas lady was a 
Eurasian with z European husbanc, aad she loved 
. quarreling. Every part of my work she taught 
me two or three times and every time she 
accused me of making mistakes. Now, my nature 
is so that I do rot lixe quarreling, anc no amount 
of wages can make me put up wita it. I cannot 
bear being scolced and at once began to feel sad. 
That is why, when L had been there only two 
weeks, I began to dislike my work. I realized that 
I had done a most foolish thing when my greed 
made me leave the shcemaker’s shop end come to 
work here. When I felt like this, the matter came 
to an end by itself. 

It happened like this. I hed been sent to the 
bazar and was walking through Park Street when 
a Tibetan who was working ir a carpet shop rec- 
ognized me and called out to me, “rou must be 
the son of the lame Chimese duck. Is tzat not so?" 

"How do you kncw that?" I assed. 

“Well, my knowledge comes from Kalim- 
pong. I saw you there a few monile ago, and I 
know you very well. Your father was a Confucian, 
and his name was Shing-kuo. Long zzo I used to 
work under him on the Chinese fest vel days mak- 
ing biscuits wher. you were only a li-tie baby boy." 

The man spcke so kindly -hat I was greatly 
interested. While he was talking, h:s reedle went 
swifthy up and down, for he was sewing foxskins 
togetker. He toll me that he was z Chinese of 
the same province as ny father, and thet his name 
was Thing Yang. -le did not look like a Chinese, 
for he wore Tibetan clcthes. 

“Now that your Zzther is dead," 3e told me, 
"you tave no ore to look after ycu. You must 
remember this place in case amy misfortune hap- 
pens to you, Thea you may come di-ectly to me.” 

I answered taat these words made me very 
glad and I certa.nly would not forget. 

But this pleasant nieeting provec — be a ve 
stupid thing aíte- all, for 1t became a bullet that 
kiled my work. My memsahib go: angry with 
me and said, “Damn it, you fool, yor nave come 
back late; I will tell the sahib.” Tkez disagree- 
able words struck my heart in an unbezrable man- 
ner znd I cried cuz: “No, Madam, it is perhaps 
you ycurself who are damn it, you mast not call 
me damn it. I am not going to work any longer 
in a house filled with such nasty langvege.” I said 
this in Hindustan-, ior in Englisn I codd not have 
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given such an answer. No sooner had I spoken 
tnese words than I felt that it had Leen most 
foolish, out I could not bear this abuse, and just 
as any one who is being shot at with a gun would 
shoot back, so I answered back those werd-bullets 
for my cwn protection. But I felt at once that my 
job had come to an end. My mistress got still 
angrier and said, “Shut up, do not talk such 
shameless nonsense to your mistress." 

Ther I also got still angrier and said: “Mis- 
tress or no mistress, I came here to work, but 
not to listen to all the dirty words that you say 
tc me every day. My work is to obey your com- 
mands aad my business is to get my wages, but 
not all kmds of abuse. I may not be good enough 
ta serve you, but you are not good enorgh to be 
nry mistress." 

“Don't talk! You are fired from the moment 
that the sahib comes back," she cried. 

I was willing to accept this decision. I took 
my beddmg and a few clothes inside, ard I said 
to myself: “Why should I worry? I am alone, and 
foz a young boy it must always be possible to find 
some work somewhere. Up till now I have been 
ab.e to manage somehow, so why not also in the 
future? Ferhaps God may be willing to help a 
poor boy like me, for I know He is the only one 
on. whom I can depend in this world." 

When I came to this place I had six rupees 
and I caleulated that for half a month at fifteen 
rupees I would get seven rupees and eight annas. 
I would then be almost a rich man in my poor 
cirzumstaaces. 

That afternoon when the sahib came from his 
offce my mistress told him the whole business, 
but he ony asked me, “Why, John, what is the 
matter with you?" When he spoke so kindly, I 
felt courage and answered freely: “Sahib, me no 
like that raemsahib, me no like bad words, please 
give me riy money. Me go now." He was not 
angry at ell and tried to make me stay on, but I 
cortinued refusing, for God knows what kind 
of invisible drink I had taken to make me so drunk 
tha- I remained obstinate. So at last I received 
my wages. and then the sahib and the memsahib 
began to quarrel together about me because I re- 
fused to stay. I went away with my bedding and 
firs: paid ny salaam to my friend the Burmese 
boy next coor and explained to him all that had 
happened. When I told him my misfortunes and 
the foolishaess of my answering the bad words of 
the memsaaib, he said, “Oh, you did a very good 
thirg." He had been in that place for a long time 
and knew all about my mistress and her habits of 
fighting wth her servants so that no one would 
stay with her. 

Then the Burmese boy asked his master in 
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Burmese to give me a job. But his master, who 
was a big European barrister from Rangoon, said 
that he already had several servants in Rangoon, 
who all talked Rangooni. It would be no use for 
me to join them, but this old gentleman was ex- 
ceedingly kind and gave me fifteen rupees’ bakshish 
because he took pity on a poor boy like me when 
I told him the story of my life. This great gift 
made me so happy that I could only thank him 
by bowing my head and whispering my thanks. It 
would keep me for at least a month. I felt so 
grateful that I could only make the sound of a 


woman's voice. 


Life in an Opium Den 


At five o'clock I reached Thing Yang's work- 
shop in Park Street, and at six I came with him 
to his room in Chinatown. I had told him the 
whole story of my stupidity, and he said, “All 
right, if that is so, you may come to stay with 
me.” I accepted his kind offer eagerly. 

Thing Yang lived in a room which belonged 
to another Chinese. It was very small — eight 
people at the most could find place in it; any 
more would lead to suffocation, but as it was, we 
were only five who lived there. This room was a 
secret opium den. If any C.I.D. man or informer 
should discover it, all the Chinese living in the 
house would be arrested and taken to the police 
station. 

In the evenings the customers would come and 
lie down to smoke their opium. How much each 
man would smoke depended on his habits. Thing 
Yang would smoke opium for eight annas every 
day. This opium is a beloved friend of the Chinese. 
Its use really causes weakness, tiredness, laziness 
and painfulness, but the smokers think that opium 
is the greatest medicine for their health. God 
grant that I may never learn this devilish teach- 
ing of the opium habit. My poor father died of 
it because too much opium poisoned his stomach ; 
and other Kalimpong people were ruined by it. 

One night at eight o'clock there was a big 
noise at our door. The secret of this opium shop 
had become known to the police. The opium seller, 
the old Chinese, did his best quickly to hide all 
his instruments for opium-smoking, but in vain. 
At that time I happened to be outside the house 
at the back near a water tap. I heard the people 
crying, "The police have come," and hid for a 
long time. At last I came out and found that 
the shopkeeper had been taken to the police sta- 
tion. Thing Yang happened to be out that night 
and was lucky not to have been caught. Later he 
came back and I told him how we two had only 
just escaped. I was very much afraid of staying 
on in this place, which I disliked, because I felt 
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like a mouse which might be caught in a trap 
any day, but he said that there was now nothing 
to fear for they would certainly not come again 
after they once had caught the old Chinese. I had 
to believe Thing Yang, and, not being able to do 
anything else, stayed on in the place for a few 
weeks. Next day, after his wife had paid the fine, 
the old Chinese returned to the house and he de- 
cided to continue his business, as he had no other 
means of livelihood. 


A Painting Shop 


Thing Yang, my newly adopted brother, told 
me that he and I were from now on like the sons 
of one mother and should be ready to help eaca 
other out in any trouble or misfortune. I was 
full of gratitude for his words. He seemed to speak 
from the sincerity of his heart, yet I did not know 
whether he was not perhaps scheming to get 
hold of my small savings by using such kind 
language. But when I considered that he belonged 
to my own nation and that he had known my 
father and served him, I felt that I had to trust 
him, and I handed all my money over to him to 
keep and to pay for my food and lodging in his 
house in Chinatown at the rate of eight rupees 
a month. He told me he was looking out for a 
place for me to work, suitable to my abilities, and 
asked me with what kind of work I was familiar. 

“Well,” I replied, "I know nothing at all, ard 
I would not like to work all the time as I have 
been, serving in house after house like a dog 
begging for its food. I would like to have some 
knowledge to enable me to do some work of a 
pleasant nature. I have heard that the work of 
painting is very good and I might perhaps be able 
to do such work, for I am always drawing pictures. 
I would like to get a place in a painting shop." 

‘All right, I will do my best for you," said 
Thing Yang. 

He knew a shop in Bowbazar, and one day 
he took me with him to that shop, presenting me 
to the patron. He told him that I would like to 
be a pupil for some months during which time 
I would not need to receive wages. So this painter 
babw accepted me. The shop was a very small one 
and the work consisted mainly in making sign- 
boards, sometimes with pictures painted on them. 
I had to observe carefully how letters were drawn 
and how the colors were mixed. When I had noth- 
ing else to do I would draw pictures of mountains, 
hills and rivers, or views about the town, or ships 
in the river. This I did with pleasure, because it 
came naturally to me. Now, by watching I learned 
how to put in the proper colors and also how to 
combine several figures together to make one 
proper whole. Then I learned about shadows and 
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I also learned a very important thing whth they 
called perspective, which makes things fac away 
lock smaller and things near2r larger. 

My painting master liked what I did, but he 
needed an educated man to zaint the leters on 
his signboards. In this shop there were foar peo- 
ple: one whc was the real boss anc pain ed the 
pictures; two who on.y painted tke grournd-paint 
on the signboards; and one whc could do the 
letter:ng. I myself was left to pick u> whatever I 
could learn. 

Seeing that in this skop chere vas nc really 
regular teaching and that consequea-ly I would 
- not make much progess, I thought of trying to 
find some work aboard a ship, as I heamd that 
"cabin boys earned good wages. But th:s prcved to 


be very difficult, for I needed a passport and a 


medical certificate from the doctor, zo the cadtain’s 
satisfection. Then I would have to pay somefifteen 
to twenty rupees Jor photograohs and for aaving 
my application written by a letter writer aad for 
a tip z9 the doctor, for -he people sa-d that without 
such a tip I would not be passed. I had dready 
stayed with my new Chinese brother for a month 
and spent twelve rupees on food and pleasures and 
clothes. So I had to g:ve up the idza of gang to 
sea and remain with the painter. 


The Fromise of a New Job 


One morning zt zbout ten o S on Novem- © 


\ ber 4. 1936, when I vas having my food -n the 
eatiag shop to which I was acccstomed, there 
came zn old man for his breakfast. He looked sick 
and weak and seemed to be & Tibefan. I asked 
his name and caste, zs he was sittirg next -o me, 
for I recognized him as a hillman aad I thought 
about my fatherland. Ie repl-ed that he was a 
Tibetan, and I might call him Nyima. He farther 
said he was se-ving z great sahib by -he name of 
Mr. Jchan van Mznen, who was nct aow here in 
Calcutta, but would scon retura frcm Eurcoe on 
the niath of the same -nonth. We wert on speak- 
ing, end I asked him, “From wat mis=rable 
sickness are you suffering?” 

“Qh,” he said, "c5 not speak cf it. I am 
suffering from a disease from whica I cannot 
recover. Whatever I have done to ze: better for 
the last three months has all been in vain. I have 
heard that if any one is in pain, he must take 
some opium as a medicine to drive tae pain „way. 
Do ycu perhaps know of any opium shop ” 

I told him, “I do, buz you must not speak aloud 
about it.” 

“Ch,” ne said, “who woukd understand Ti- 
betan here? It will be a secret between yor and 
me alone.” Then after we had finished our food 
I took him to the secret opium sho». =le limped 
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when walking because of his weakness, and he 
had a pein in his thighs. When the opium seller 
saw that there was no reason to doubt this new 
customer, he brought out his opium-smoking in- 
struments from their secret hiding place and 
started cn his business of preparing the smokes. 
It took about fifteen minutes for two pipes. As 
soon as the old Tibetan had smoked them he felt 
as if a heavy burden had been removed from his 
beck. All his pain disappeared, and he slept soundly 
fcr ten minutes. When he woke up, mv brother 
stayed w.th him for some time. My brother knew 
him very well as both were old friends. 

Then Nyima, the Tibetan, talked to us and 
said: “My master is very soon arriving in Cal- 
cttta, bu: unhappily I am now in this poor con- 
dizion, ard when he comes there is no one to do 
his work I have been looking for some one to 
work for my. master as a substitute, or badit. My 
master does not speak Hindustani so it would be 
ra:her dicticult for him to take an Indian." 

Then my brother said: “Twan Yang can speak 
sone English, for he has been working with a 
dancing sahib. If you want to, you can take him. 
He has been trying to get employment on a ship, 
but l think he will not get it, because he is too 
yo.ing." 

Then Nyima turned to me and said: "If you 
can work for me as long as I am ill, I would be 
ve-y glad, for you can speak English. If you come 
to me on the day of my master's arrival in Cal- 
cutta on fhe ninth of this month of November, I 
wiltry to arrange for you." I thanked him very 
warmly for these kind words. After this promise 
I took him home in a ricksha. Riding in that 
ricxsha I felt ashamed to be pulled by a man as 
if 3e were a beast. 

When we arrived at the house, we entered an 
astonishinz box which was pulled up by an elec- 
tric machme and which was called a lift. It took 
us less than a minute to reach the seventh floor. 
I bad nexer before been in so high a building. 
Nyima took me to his godown, where I saw his 
wife lying on her bed and two children with a 
young servant girl. His wife was expecting a baby ; 
that was the reason why she was lying on her bed 
in -he daytime. She told the servant gir] to pre- 
pare some tea and offered me a cup. I thanked her 
for her kindness and, after having had my tea, 
went awa” full of gratitude. 

How much did I hope to find a good master 
and a place which would last. I looked toward the 
ninh of tke month with great hopes! I was now 
abcut seventeen, though I did not know iz at the 
time. I fel: that my boyhood was coming to an 
end and that I had now to learn to behave like a 
man. (To be continued.) 
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] SEE THE PHILIPPINES RISE by Carlos P. 
Romulo, Doubleday and Co. $2.75 
I Sez TERE PHILIPPINES RISE is 
Carlos P.. Romulo's sequel to his earlier 
stirring account of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, I Saw the Fall of the Philip- 
ines. Since the earlier book, Romulo 
e a general and resident commis- 
sioner from the Philippines. His story 
of liberation contains a splendid word 
picture of the gigantic convoy and of 
the men aboard as it makes its way to 
Leyte. There follow descriptions of the 
early weeks in Leyte: the wading ashore 
with MacArthur, the first broadcast of 
the "Voice of Freedom," now reestab- 
lished on Philippine soil, the formal 
restoration of the Philippine govern- 
ment. 

General Romulo returned to Amer- 
ica to give the story on the floors of 
Congress, but as the liberation pro- 
gressed to Luzon, he was on hand again 
to ride into Manila. The scene of the 
raising of the flags on Corregidor is 
described, and Romulo returns from 
these ceremonies to find that his family 
has been safely brought out from be- 
hind Japanese lines and reunited. Gen- 
eral Romulo raises a steady voice to 
remind us of the heroism of many 
thousands of brave Filipinos, and his 
books, because of their success, play a 
part in reweaving the ties which will 
connect us to an independent Philip- 
pines. 

Romulo states at the outset that he 
is not writing history. During the lib- 
eration, he was present in the Philip- 
pines only a few weeks at different 
times. The book, therefore, could not 
be expected to contain more than jour- 
nalistic insights. Romulo's variety of 
hero worship also prevents deeper in- 
sights. Thus, it was not MacArthur's 
brilliance alone which decided on the 
strategy of striking at Leyte. Admiral 
Halsey had something to do with that 
decision. Likewise, when Romulo makes 
the interesting disclosure that Secretary 
Ickes advised President Osmefia not to 
go along with MacArthur to reestablish 
civilian government at once, because the 
army inevitably would give the Presi- 
dent only the hollow sounds of author- 
ity, we have no hint from Romulo that 
later events in any way justified this 
advice. Similarly, in his brief reference 
to collaboration, one never learns that 
the issue was bungled. 

DALE Pontius 


THE GOOD FIGHT: The Autobiography of 
Manuel Quezon. D. Appleton-Century 
Co. .00 

President Quezon’s story develops 
interesting personal history and at the 
same time makes available an inside 
report on American administration in 
the Philippines. Born in a nipa hut in 
Baler, a town on the Pacific side of 
Luzon, Quezon was twenty when Spain 
was defeated and the Philippines came 
under American control. Having seen 
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the bad effects of the Spanish regime 
on the people, he was determined to 
resist American sovereignty and fight 
for independence. He became an Insu- 
recto and joined the forces of General 
Emilio Aguinaldo, with whom he fought 
against the Americans until further re- 
sistance was futile. 

After he was convinced that the 
Americans were sincere in their promise 
to train and prepare the Filipinos for 
independence, Quezon aligned himself 
with them and entered politics. Because 
he was willing to oppose American of- 
ficials on measures unfavorable to the 
Filipinos, he became very popular and 
was soon the recognized leader of the 
Nacionalista Party. He served as prose- 
cuting attorney, provincial governor, 
member of the National Assembly, Resi- 
dent Commissioner to the United States 
and as the first President of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, the position he 
held when he was forced to flee from 
Manila. 

The defeat of the Americans in the 
Philippines has been better told else- 
where, but Quezon's report of his flight 
to Corregidor, to Mindanao, to Austra- 
lia and finally to the United States is 
an exciting personal account. In the 
United States, with health greatly im- 
paired, he continued his work with the 
government in exile. His death came 
before the defeat of the Japanese and 
before his dream of independence could 
be realized. 

The book is at its best in the early 
sections in which the author tells of his 
boyhood in Baler, his education in 
Manila and his fight as an Jnsurecto. 
Apparently his strength ran ou: before 
he could finish writing, since several 
chapters were prepared by Francis 
Burton Harrison, a former Governor- 
General of the Philippines, and by Colo- 
nel Manuel Nieto, military aide to 
President Quezon. Unfortunately these 
chapters are uneven and lack the per- 
sonal quality which makes earlier chap- 
ters charming and alive. In spite of the 
obvious weaknesses of this book, it 
should be required reading for Ameri- 
cans to help them in understanding the 
new Philippine Republic. 

WILLIAM OWENS 


THE RIVER JORDAN by Nelson Glueck, 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press. $5.50 

In this unusual volume the director 
of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem has once again 
demonstrated his talent for making his- 
tory and archeology interesting to the 
ordinary layman. Statements about the 
fascination of the book for all types of 
readers have been coming in from many 
quarters. To be sure, there are also 
criticisms of it because of real or alleged 
shortcomings: for example, it is said 
to be too vivid in style, to pander to 
popular taste, to be too conservative in 
its approach to biblical tradition, to be 
too Jewish, to be too Christian, to be 


anti-Zionist, to be anti-Arab, to be too 
erudite' and remote from the realities 
of life, to be too much interested in 
people, and to pay too little attention to 
historical criticism. 

The unprejudiced reader will recog- 
nize that the author has accomplished 
the difficult feat of being both scholarly 
and human at the same time that he 
succeeds in being neutral toward ex- 
treme religious and political points of 
view. It cannot be denied that his style 
is at times a little overburdened with 
tropical imagery and that he does not 
always escape the temptation to sermon- 
ize. But this reviewer challenges any 
reader to adduce a comparable evoca- 
tion of the past or a comparable word- 
picture of scenes from past and present, 
giving for a few hours the illusion ot 
timeless contemporaneity. 

Since 1932 the author has devoted a 
large proportion of his time to the 
archeological exploration of Transjor- 
dan and the Jordan Valley. He has made 
himself easily first in this feld, having 
discovered more than 1500 previously 
unknown ancient sites and having ex- 
cavated several sites of all periods from 
5000 B. C. down to the Christian era. 
His research has compassed archeology, 
geography and history, in all of which 
he shows technical competence. The 
illustrations are not only good—often 
superb—but most of them are new. The 
value of the text to Bible scholars and 
teachers is greatly enhanced by a de- 
tailed index of contents and biblical 
references, Glueck's book merits the 
widest circulation among all classes of 
readers, and few will lay it down with 
disappointment. W. F. ALBRIGHT 


THE MAHATMA AND THE WORLD by 
Krishnalal Shridharani. Duell, Slo 
and Pearce. $3.50 

According to the author we must 
not forget that this is a "thinking-aloud 
book." With four fifths of the work de- 
voted to retelling the familiar story of 
the birth, education at home and in 
England, African tribulations and tri- 
umphs and Indian leadership of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, Shridharani might well 
have done his thinking, aloud or other- 
wise, in Gandhian devotional solitude. 
He would then have produced perhaps 
no more than an essay, but its signif- 
cance would not be marred by what 
must be considered a mere introduction 
to his thesis, The Mahatma and the 
World—today, in this “year of destiny" 
for India. 

In the concluding chapters the au- 
thor of My India, My America has much 
to say of vital importance to an under- 
standing of the crosscurrents, particu- 
larly within the Congress itself. We are 
reading a lot about Pakistan and Mus- 
lim claims, unmindful that the All-India 
Congress has difficulties within its 
ranks. Gandhi stands and has stood for 
a revival of the traditional in agricul- 
ture and industry, in religion and mo- 
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ral ty. Tke younger elements, the Neh- 
rus—anc the Shridharanis— with no 
bes: devotion to their saintly lezder but 
with equal sincerity for the best inter- 
esti of a “ree India, besoeak the impact 
of -he West and hail mcdern incustrial- 
zaion, 

The fnest chapter .n the »ook is 
cewcted to an histcrical survey of In- 
cia1 educational periods with the pres- 
ent trend advancirg beyond but not 
Lriifluenced by  Ganddi's vocational 
tracing zs the pedagozical hub. The 
autar locks with favor upon tre self- 
Irrfcsed economic panning and zovern- 
riemial control suggestec by Incian in- 
cusrialists in the Bomoay Plan. Had 
le not only thought aloud bat also 
carelully reread his ltcubraticns, he 
sively would not have celled Akoar the 
Great (p 208) a contemporary of 
Queen Victoria. Lester E. Cenonn 


SIVIET POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
by -zrederck L. Schuman. Alfred A. 
Encpt. $4.00 

-reder:ck L, Schuman, Woodrow 
V/ilsn Frofessor of Government at 
VWilms College, in this his fift book, 
Tabes a major contribution ta both 
Euss.an ard American understanding of 
ze 2-esent crisis in humen affairs. Crit- 
cal, objec-ive, detailed in information, 
ilwzrs comparative, he sets forth the 
stor 7 of the development of the U S.S.R. 
‘The major foes cf freedom n our 
arg” he says in his preface, “ere un- 
emp.oymert, intolerance, and war. The 
4.5 S.R. Bas contributec mightily, al- 
æi: Ly illiteral methods, -o the ccnquest 
of al thres. Its leaders and people are 
ccriritted to the ultimate ideals of [ib- 
eralzsm, though they have much to learn 
irr Angb-Saxony about civil rights, 
democracy and political &oleration. . . . 
Unless co-ruption of Democracy by 
-Aormey [in Spengler's sense] amd the 
cebasing ot Socialism by Despotism can 
be halted, unless the best of two worlds 
can 22 broaght together in a new syn- 
thess, One World will >e irreparably 
chatrered aad all hopes of liberalism will 
wtar and perish.” 

There is both passion and acedemic 


f-eughness in Dr. Sckuman’s effort 


to tring sbout a new synthesis. He 
combines a memoir of hie journezs and 
conizcts with both plain peoples and 
cfncials, with political and eccnomic 
analrsis of nearly thirty years of Soviet 
Fistory. And he describes the interplay 
cf Soviet comestic policy, bent on in- 
cus-rializat:on of a countrz rich in natu- 
Ta resources, occupied by many nztions, 
millions of primitive peoples, and more 
milhons uprooted bw revolution, and 
beset by civil war and famine. and 
<cviet foreign policy, vir à vis Japan 
aid Germany, Great Br-tain and her 
Em te anc an unstzble China cn the 
e72 of indtstrialization. In the light of 
tars foreigr policy, now turning" east, 
mw west, much that happened within 
Soviet borders can be better understood ; 
ani che pranary urgency of losimg no 
save from the Soviet bzrrel accounts 
fui the irom control of Sowiet frontiers. 

Ir an altogether readab.e style, siting 
press and official documents, and the 
05:ri»3s of other -historiars, both preju- 


diced and sympathetic to the new Soviet 
state, Mr. Schuman reviews the crack- 
up of czarism, the revolutions of 1917, 
the days of intervention and civil war, 
the period of Lenin's leadership, the 
rise of Stalin, the "second revolution" 
of the five year plan, the gradual rise 
of the federated socialist republics, the 
lengthening shadow of Fascism, with 
its bloody solution of unemployment, 
race relations, and acceptance of war, 
in middle Europe. Three extraordinarily - 
informative chapters tell the story of 
Moscow's make-time pact with Germany 
and the rallying of the Soviet State and 
people in preparation for the expected 
Nazi lunge upon them. 

It is necessary for Americans to 
know how Soviet citizens felt, as well 
as what they have done, if peace with’ 
them is to be based on mutual under- 
standing. Mr. Schuman is not one to 
fall back on phrases like the “Soviet 
enigma,” nor is he frightened by the 
worldwide stir among “the masses.” He 
makes violent proponents of revolution 
in the western democracies seem as 
lacking in realism and humor as die- 
hards with the mischievous notion that 
World War III is any medicine for the 
misery of all peoples. He offers a re- 
fresher course in the history of the first 
half of the twentieth century, and with 
sanguine boldness suggests the logical 
future of Soviet politics based on past 
performance, and the ends to be gained, 
not lost, by careful study of the past 


thirty years. . ERNESTINE EVANS 
MADE IN INDIA by Cornelia Spencer. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00 


The subtitle of this book is “the 
story of India’s people and of their gifts 
to the world.” Miss Spencer set herself 
the task of making India alive to her 
readers, and she has succeeded admir- 
ably. A panorama of India’s history is 
presented in a most pleasing manner. 
The story moves on swiftly from the 
lost cities of India, Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, to the towering personalities 
of today, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. With deft hand, the 
author portrays Buddha, “the first 
teacher of the brotherhood of man,” 
and that prince among Buddhists, Em- 
peror Asoka. Not the least fascinating 
part of the book is the story of inter- 
action and culture contacts between 
India and the Greek world, between 
India and China. 

The story of pre-Muslim India, of 
Hindu India, is rounded out with a 
description of the contributions of the 
Dravidians and the Rajputs, the flower 
of Hindu chivairy, to the making of 
India’s culture. Muslim contributions 
to modern India are described with 

ual sympathy and vigor. 

2 Finally d are reminded that the 
sources of India's greatness and weak- 
ness are to be found in the villages 
where lives nine tenths of the popula- 
tion of India—"the very poorest of the 
world's people." In the face of grinding 
poverty, these village folk manage to 
enjoy life—to sing and dance, to wor- 
ship and meditate, to create and pro- 
create. j 

Mave IN INDIA is must reading for 
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the younger generation of America, 
and for adults, too. I hope the few 
typographical errors will be corrected 
in the next edition. 

AS T. MUZUMDAR 


MISSION INTERRUPTED, The Dutch in the 
East Indies and Their Work in the 
20th Century. À symposium by W. H. 
Van Helsdingen and H. Hoogenberk. 
Amsterdam. .00 

This beautifully produced volume 
contains twenty-seven scholarly, infor- 
mative and partisan articles about 
various phases of Indonesia. All the 
contributors are Dutch. Some have seen 
civil service work in the Indies; others 
are well known Dutch scholars. With- 
out exceptions the articles present the 
government and quasi-imperialist policy 
and point of view. In fact, a few articles 
boast of the work done by the Dutch in 


“civilizing” and “modernizing” Indo- . 


nesia. The goverrment of the Nether- 
lands, and what is worse, the Dutch 
scholar, seem to feel that their imperial- 
ism in Indonesia is a kind of God-sent 
mission, which, of course, the Japanese 
conquest interrupted. It is amazing that 
throughout this big book there is not a 
single reference to the rising national- 
ism in Indonesia or the intellectual fer- 
ment of the Indonesian people. 

What we want from and about the 
Indies is a book by an Indonesian schol- 
ar, appraising the value and significance 
of Dutch rule during the past two hun- 
dred years and more. The Dutch people 
do not seem to be very well informed 
about their empire, beyond a vague 
realization of its yields for their benefit. 
In planning a book of this type one 
would have expected at least one article 
on what the Netherlands government 
has done in granting quasi-autonomy, if 
not complete self-government, to these 
seventy-five million Indonesians. 

It is regrettable that the book should 
emphasize “Dutch East Indies.” The In- 
donesians have been struggling for the 
past twenty-five years to have the re- 
gion called by its proper name—lIndo- 
nesia. The book uses the word “Indian” 
so profusely, meaning the East Indies, 
of course, that when comparisons are 
drawn between India and the East In- 
dies the reader is lost in great confu- 
sion. The Dutch scholar should realize 
that the word "Indian" refers properly 
to the people of India and the people of 
the East Indies must be referred to as 
Indonesians by their own desire and 
demand. S. CHANDRASEKH AR 


TORRENTS OF SPRING by Robert Payne. 
Dodd Mead & Co. $2.75 

"China will change or perish. . . . 
You can only bring a new world into 
being by torturing the old—" That is 
to be the theme of a series of novels in 
which Robert Payne plans to depict 
the revolutionary ferment of the past 
thirty-five years and the forces which 
are still in the process of forging a new 
way of life for the Chinese. 

In Torrents or SPRING, he writes 
of the final days of the alien Manchu 
rule; of the somnolent tranquillity, the 
poignant nostalgia for a civilization that 
already has the unreality of a dream. 
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SUN YAT-SEN: A Portrait 
By Stephen Chen and Robert Payne 


This new biography of China’s hero has the special value of showing 
him from a Chinese point of view. One of the authors is Chinese; the 
other has shown his deep love for China in his recent books Forever 
China and Torrents of Spring. They have had access to sources never 
before opened. They had the help of members of the Kuomintang 
Party which Sun founded. Notably, Dr. Sun Fo, the son of Sun Yat- 
sen, not only guided the authors to sources but carefully revised their 
manuscript. 


This, then, is the most intimate and most faithful portrait of Sun 
Yat-sen yet offered. It is written as a warm running story with few 


footnotes and none of the academic impedimenta. Coming sn early 
July. $3.00 


THE CHINESE MIND 
- By Gung-Hsing Wang 


James O. Supple writes of this newly published book in The Chicago 
Sun: “The author has performed a truly valuable service . . . Here is 
a book for at least 99.9 per cent of the reading public. . . . Into 192 
pages, Wang, who is a consul in New Orleans, has crowded some ex- 
pert, authoritative digests of the leading philosophers of the 4000 years 
of Chinese culture, which 1s an amazing accomplishment. 


“None of the superficiality of similar digests by the American digest 
experts finds its way into Dr. Wang's pages. This may be because of 
his tremendous store of knowledge rather than a particular skill at 
brevity but in all events it enables him to present an authoritative 
work." $2.50 


INDIA'S POPULATION: 


Fact and Policy 
By S. Chandrasekhar 


One of the world's great controversial questions is whether India is 
overpopulated and whether it must forever have vast famines. This 
timely book bv an author well known to readers of Asta and the Amer- 
icas supplies the facts and figures on which answers can be based. Tt 
is non-political and has no propagandist purpose. 


In the introduction, a leading authority, Dr. Warren S. Thompson, 
Director of the Scripps Foundation for Population Research, says: “It 
should do much to help Americans understand how India’s future, and 
perhaps the world's, is being determined by her population growth 
today. . .. The outlook is not hopeless but neither is it encouraging." 
Coming in early July. $2.00 
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The story concerns the impact of revo- 
Iution cn the children of a great official, 


three adolescents who live in the seclud- ` 


ed ccurtyards of the hous= high above 
the misty river. Rose, Skzofeng and 
Lifeng are all excited by -he fever of 
new ideas, and, almost wthout their 
own volition, are swept in-> the revolt. 
At first the symbol of the herons and 
tne hounds indicates the tight of vra- 
dition, harried by new impelses. Then 
the action s : the conspiracy 
against the Manchus fails, v2t paradoxi- 
cally trzumphs when the soldiers of the 
firing-squad throw down their rifles 
rather than shoot the conder-ned prison- 
ers. The convictions of *rn Yat-sen 
have inflamed tne minds of tài» people. 
Mr. Payne writes brillianily, wita a 
sensitive perceptior for valnes. China 
is beautifully realized, a pziated sc-oll 
unrolled before the reader's zres, A rew 
dimension is given to life œv his lyric 
enthusiasri that idealizes the scene, yet 
evokes the quin-essential truch of China. 
Even violence is touche by myati- 
cism, and revolution is approached from 
‘a subtle angle. It will be extremely inter- 
esting to follow the chain of events in 
the subsequent novels. In TORRENTS Or 
Sprinc, Mr. Payne has —ilfilled the 
promise of his highly successful book 
China Forever. DongorEx GRAHAM 


"INTO SIAM, Underground Eingdom, by 
Nicol: Smith and Blake Cark. The 
Bobbs-Me-rill Co. $3.50 

This is a strictly personel record of 
Colonel Smith's share in get&ng a group 
of Free Thai agents into Gam and of 
some of his own experiences in that 
country. It is an interesting story, but 
one that loses much in the Elling. In a 
mistaker belief that the lily needs gild- 
ing and thet the use of dialceue cannot 
fail tc make history more lively and 
dramatic, the authors have cast what 
naturally would be a straigt- narrative 
into the form of a series o= conversa- 
tions in which almost ever-tody talks 
alike and frequently in a jou-nalese that 
must ke read to be believed. 

The result is not life, bt a regret- 
table artificiality. It is regrettable be- 
cause the book has the makings of a 
thrilling siory, besides confa.ning bits 
of information which showd give us 
tood for thought. The most depressing 
among them concern the leek of fore- 
thought, coordinated planninz and crit- 
ical judgment shown by military and 
semi-military agencies and resulting at 
the best in the waste of money and 
materials and at the worst im the need- 
less sacrifice of men. Much of it was 
probably caused by a mistak=n worskip 
of the fetish of security, which stc- 
ceeded in iding information from one's 
own side rather than from outsiders. 
The story of Colones! Smith’; mission 
to Calcutta in order to buy unwanted 
Burmese rupee notes (pp. 80-35) illus- 
trates the majority of these pcints most 
graphically. It acts as a izil to the 
spontaneous cooperation of the Siamese 
united against the alien inveder, daring 
in theí- decaptions and wholchearted in 
their cocpé-ation, This form: perhaps 
the. most gratifying and impressive 
feature of the book. 
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DGCTORS EAST, DOCTOES WEST by Ed- 
werd H. Hume, E, P. L'utton. $3.00 

-n 19)6 Yale-sponsored. Dr. Hume 
Atrched modern medicine in a reno- 
raed inn in the notorioasly anti-foreign 
—hinese city of Changsta, By 1927, de- 
spite provincial disorders, a revolution, 
zivi wars and a second revolution, he 
aad built with Chinese and American 
3ackirg ene of the foremost Lospitals 
and centers for medical educztion in 
tna. More significant y, he had seen 
zt .ntegreted into the oattern of Chi- 
nese life and education as the National 
-isiangya Medical Colleze. 

In contrast to manz other similar 
projects under way ir China which 
wenied to remain dependent on foreign 
badership and support, Dr. Hume had 
iron the beginning realized that such 
wo-k as his could be permanently sig- 
nificant cnly when corapletely in the 
Larcs of the people for whom it existed. 
-herefore he enlisted local Chinese 
Lcsiness end governmert suppcrt. Be- 
fore the Manchus were drivea from 
tizr throne he had added Chinese doc- 
tov: tc hi. staff on an equal basis with 
Lirself, cnly to be warned by shocked 
Westerners, “The time is not ripe!” 
And wher he retired he was praised by 


-tne Changsha press for basing his resig- 


raticn "om the fact that his tasks will 
te carried forward by Cainese adminis- 
t-ators, who are now thoroughly trained 
and competent.” — 

I: the above is the basic proposition 
cf Docroxs East, Doctors Wrst the 
appeal of the book is in iis many human 
te-est stories of early patients. But it 
is too casual a series of anecdotes, too 
facLe & collection of memoirs to zo jus- 
t ce either to the man or ais work, With 
the sentirent of remembrance the suc- 
zesses seem easy and the failures less 
larch. Ard by the verr fact that his 
wcrk was so outstanding it is sincerely 
le Le regretted that Dr. Hume has not 
im a larger, more rourd and mature 
werk, left a record of tke politics, per- 
sonzlities and problems with which he 
sruggled. From such a work tke sub- 
a'ance of the man, whose spirit is so 
ear here, would emerge a better monu- 
tent to him and a better guide to those 
aha would follow his successful p.oneer- 
HARRIET MILLS 


rg. 
?ASSAGE TO GLORY by Helen Augur. 
—ottleday & Co. S5.00 


"We may expect in the next few 
veers to hear a great dea more cf John 
—edzard. His story has keen neg-ected; 
amd Lis pa-t in firing Thomas Jeferson 
"it the vision to make the Lonisiaria 
>1rchaze is often omitted by historians. 
Yet ke, the one Americar on the last of 
CooXs voyages in the Pacific, was the 
first to realize that the American cestiny 
was contirental, that not the Atlantic 
but -he western ocean hell the riches of 
the cuture. 

Miss Augur writes ecstatically, and 
{iat-tmay pat off some sober readers less 
xxiiæd to hero-wotship. But it 2s pre- 
cisely her ecstasy over -he quality of 
tte man, her anger and pity over his 


xz:íiortune: and hér, defght, over his ` 
book not-: 


Clairyoyance that make zhe 
zble. Her enthusiåsm^is based cn im- 


i 


mense research and touches many sub- 
jects—Ledyard's adventures with Cook 
and with Sir Joseph Banks, and his, ap-. 
earance at the Court of Catherine II. 
e was determined to: walk across 
Siberia and return to Alaska via the 
Aleutians to follow the trail he believed 
had been taken’ by the American In- 
dians. How the Siberian fur trading 
monopoly turned him back throws light 
on not dissimilar restrictions in 1946; 
Ledyard's sound geographical sense, his : 
modern anthropological conception `of 
the oneness of the human race and the 
mixture in him of poetry and science 
all make him a modern man. Miss Au- 
gur lets him speak again in the very 
voice he must have used to persuade 
attention to that ocean bounded by the 

Americas and by Asia and Australia. 
, ERNESTINE EVANS 


MAN-EATERS OF KUMOAN by Jim Cor- 
bett. Oxford University Press. $2.00 

Jim Corbett, an Englishman born 
and long resident in India tells here of 
his experiences in shooting man-eating 
tigers of the Kumoan Hills of the north- 
ern United Provinces. Tiny villages in 
these hills were terrorized by these 
man-eaters, and the villagers, disarmed 
as they were, could not protect them- 
selves. 

All these nine stories read like de- 
tective stories with the color, thrill and 
excitement of the chase. Here and 
there are glimpses of Indian rural life 
and tigers’ habits. A pleasant thrill at 
the end of each story as Corbett and 
the villagers shoot, bag and skin the 
tigers. Sot 


^" 


ATTENTION OF U. S. SERVICEMEN 


Gm: I am working on a series of an- 
thologies in connection with the war 
in the:Far East and its aftermath. Up 
till now the contributions have come 
entirely from the British forces, but I 
should like very much to use material 
from American servicemen who have 
been stationed in Japan, the Pacific Is- 
lands, India, Burma, or South East Asia 
generally. Contributions can be in the 
form of short stories of up to about 
6,000 words, reportage and sketches of 
1,000 to 4,000 words, poems or extracts 
from private letters. They can be de- 
scriptive travel notes, extracts from 
private diaries combining service notes 
with descriptive writing, or articles on 
the social and political scenes: in these 
countries, and can come from men still 
serving in Asia or from those repatri- 
ated or demobilized from the services. 
I would also be glad of the cartoons and 
drawings, particularly of a satirical 
character bearing on the day-to-day . 
lives and experiences of the average 
serviceman. The main things I value in 
the contributions is an insight into the 
effects of the impact of the British and 
American forces on these Asiatic peo- 
ples, and also an awareness of the feel- 
ings about service in these countries 


.found.among the servicemen. 
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MAGAZINES ought to be eligible for Pulit- 
zer Prizes, in the opinion of The Magazine 
Weekly, a trade paper, which points out 
that magazines play a major role in shaping 
world public opinion—no longer merely a 
source of leisure reading. Naturally we 


agree, 


LETTER, the magazine published at Tuc- 
son, Arizona, has a unique approach to 
what its editor, Ada P. McCormick, calls 
a “public relations job” for such diverse 
“downtrodden classes” as, for example, 
Negroes and millionaires. Mrs. McCormick 
describes herself as “wife of Fred McCor- 
mick, humorous writer, who gives her a 
free hand in running the magazine and 
lightens its serious purpose with his wit.” 
Besides its own happily informal contents, 
LETTER serves its readers with a varied fare 
of “dividends.” Last month it sent each of 
them ore or another of two books, Basic 
Venhes, and Sainis and Men, by the wise 
Frenchman, Charles Péguy. Usually the 
dividend is some other magazine which Mrs. 
McCormick thinks her own readers would 
enjoy—currently The Student World and 
Land. We remember gratefully that one of 
her early dividend choices was ASIA AND 
THE AMERICAS, 

For public librarians, too, Lerrer has a 
warm spot. It once paid for several hundred 
subscriptions t0 ASIA AND THE AMERICAS 
and asked us to send them to small public 
libraries not already on our subscription 
list. It has recently established an annual 
Librarian Award for the humanizing of 
knowledge. The first award, announced at 
the ALA gonvention in Buffalo, went to 
Linna Culik of Detroit, who was chosen by 
a committee of distinguished librarians. 

In the lively pages of LETTER itself there 
is shown a constant concern for the peoples 
of the Asian countries, especially India, 
which is an added reason why we recom- 
mend it to our own readers. 

CrrIzENSHIP in the U.S. is now allowed 
to East Indians, Filipinos and Chinese, but 
to no other Asian groups. This magazine, 
it will be recalled, began the campaign for 
repeal oi the Chinese Exclusion Act. Logical 
next steps were the bills signed July 2 by 
President Truman, which will make some 
84,000 Filipino and about 3,000 East Indian 
residents eligible for citizenship, and which 
also allow Indians to enter the U.S under 
an annual quota of 100. The final step will 
be to get rid entirely of the Oriental Exclu- 
sion Áct of 1924. Immigration into the U.S. 
and citizenship should be on the basis of the 
individual's character and capacities, not of 
race or national origin. 


Our “LETTERS FROM READERS" page in- 
vites short and frank comments on articles 
appearing in the magazine. The most ap- 
propriate length is from two to three hun- 
dred words. While we may not have space 
for all the letters sent, we shall impartially 
select the best of them, favorable or'un- 
favorable to our writers or ourselves, so 
that this page may serve as an open forum 
of free discussion. 
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THE END OF A YEAR OF "PEACE" 


MipsunMER brings a peace con- 
ference, after some weeks of fair 
progress o3 the interrationzl fronts. 
...]uly 16 was the first anniversary 
of the atomic age. . . . On Aug. 14 
ine world will have had a full year 
of “peace.” . . . The first interna- 
tonal conference callec by the United 
iNations mət in New York June 19 
=o form a World Health O-ganiza- 
don. Working committees recom- 
Cnended unprecedented powers for 
iealth regulation, which the Belgian 
delegate said “would revo_utionize 
nternaticnal law." The cbserver 
--om Trars-Jordan said that since 
' "war is due zo the over-congestion of 
“he world’s population, “cortrol of 
he birth rate is as important as con- 
zrol of the atomic bomo.” . . . In the 
Economic and Social Courcil the 
~. 9. view that programs should be 
drafted by independent experts 
-ather than by delegetes b-und to 
‘heir own governments was d2feated, 
with Russia leading the oprosition. 
Ihe Securizy Council refused by a 7 
"o 4 vote to order U.N. merrbers to 
xeak relations with Franca Spain, 
out the question was kept on the 
agenda. The Russian delegate, Gro- 
myko, was sharply criticized for his 
tse of the veto. 





_ ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL was 
c:sputed. Russia offered a pan for 
cutlawing the atomic bomb b» inter- 
"national agreement, subject to con- 
trol by the Security Council, Aus- 
tralia. suggested control by an au- 
thority outside the U.N., and sup- 
ported the U.S. idea that the veto 
power must be abolisked so far as 
etomuc energy is concerned. .. . The 
tomic bomb dropped over Bikini 
july 1 damaged mor? ships than 
were ever before damaged by a single 
explosion, and indicated the redesign 
cr naval vessels. The underwater test 
was set for July 25... The Russian 
tress said the Bikini tests were “an 
aggressive gesture.” . . . Scientists 
Erotested against giving U.S. army. 
CÉicers a part in the domestic control 
cf atomic energy. 


i 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE was to 
razet July 29 at Paris. Herber: Evatt 
cf Australia served notice that the 
smaller nations would not act zs “rub- 
ber stamps" there. In ccuncil at Paris 
for weeks, the foreign ministers made 
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scm2 decisions. The Dodecanese 
Islancs are to belong to Greece. Tri- 
este -¢ to be internationa ized. Izaly’s 
African colonies ar» to be adminis- 
tered by Britain peadimz final solu- 
tion. Russia rejected F-ench c.aims 
for s2paration of the Ruar from Ger- 
mery, opposed the de-mdustrializa- 
tioa ar dismemberment of Germany 
and insisted on gett ng 510,000,900,- 
000 :1 reparations from sermany. 





Russia, on the ver- day when 
prices shot up in the U. S. after the 
suspersion of the O. P. A, announced 
an zverage cut of 40 pe- cent in the 
prices of. manufactcred goods 
throughout the Soviet “Jnion... 
Mesccw refused to allow American 
repc-ters to observe the distribation 
of UNRRA suppies in Russia. 
Irtej*a accused the U.S and Britain 
of us ng food relief Zor political pur- 
poses . . . The Soviet government 
diszlcsed a purge of .ndistrial execu- 
tives charged with g-aft, and th» re- 
move. from their stra&gic bcrder 
area: of the Chechens sf the Zau- 
casis and the Tartars of the Crimea, 
because they helped the Germars in 
the war. .. . A scientific mission is 
study-ng the drop of 614 feet ir. the 
level 5f the Caspian Sea. 





Mie East. In Turzey the cam- 


paiza for the elections of June 21° 


wa: marked by  violeace. . . . In 
Iraa martial law wes declared July 
15 and troops seized the 3elds ot the 
Anzi--lranian Oil Company after a 
strike of 100,000 workers stopped 
production. The Ministe- of Indus- 
tries was arrested, chargel with plot- 
ting with 


adopted a 10-year re-onstruction 
plan. . . . In Palestime B-itish troops 
rounded up more than 2,000. persons 
and chcsed the JewisF Agency, which 
A1t.ec told Commons was linked with 
the tnderground Eagana. Zicnist 
leacess planned to put their case be- 
fore the U.N. Assembly in Sep'em- 
ber. The Arabs agaim challenged the 
right of the U.S. te intervene and 
urg2c Truman to open America to 


‘the Jews if he is really m sympathy 


with them. The Arnerian mission 
arrived in London July T1 to confer 
with the British. ... Tke Mufti of 
Jernselem was givem sanctuary bv 
the K ng of Egypt. Amezican irrelli- 


“reactiomary elements” ` 
against Premier Ghavam.... Iraq | 


gence officers were reported to have 
found in Germany documents giv- 
ing proof of the Mufti's “treason 
to the Arab world as well as to the 
Alles." . . Egypt was paying a dole 
to the unemployed and framing an 
income tax to finance social reforms. 
Under -an anti-Communist decree 
many persons were arrested, publi- 
cations were suspended and eleven 
cultural organizations were dissolved 
because of “subversive ideas.” The 
Wafd Party was attacking the gov- 
ernment and the draft of the treaty 
of alliance with Britain. 





In Inpa the Congress Party, the 
Sikhs and the Anglo-Indians rejected 


- the British proposals for a temporary 


government, The Viceroy thereupon 
appointed a “caretaker” regime, 
while plans were laid for provincial 
elections. . . . Nehru was arrested . 
and held for a day in Kashmir when 
he tried to enter to inquire into the 
arrest of a Congress leader. On July 
6 Nehru formally assumed the Presi- © 
dency of the Congress. The next day : 
the Congress approved the British 
long-term plan for independence. The. 
vote, after a 10-hour debate in which 
the Socialists demanded rejectfon, 
was 204 to 51. But two days later 
the Muslim League, which had pre- 
viously accepted the plan, said the 
British had gone back on their word 
in postponing the interim govern- 
ment and decided to reconsider. .. . 
India appealed to the U. N. As- 
sembly about the discrimination in 
South Africa toward Indian resi- 
dents, where there was passive resis- - 
tance against the "ghetto law." ... 





SOUTHEAST Asta. Britain an- 
nounced that a Malayan Federation 
would be formed, in place of the 
Malayan Union to which the sultans 
objected. . . . In- Siam a medical 
board reported that the late King 
Ananda was probably assassinated. 
A state of emergency was declared, 
newspapers were censored and politi- 
cal leaders were arrested. Siam re- 
jected a French complaint that 
“Siamese bandits’ had attacked a 
town in Indo-China, and on July 11 
in a formal appeal to U. N. said that 
the border troubles still continued. 
... The new Viet Nam Republic, 


laying claim to Cochin-China, ob- 


jected to the French recognition of 
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A an autonomous government there. 





 TuEINDpoxrsiAN REPUBLIC made 
formal protest when on July 13 the 
British occupying forces transferred 


. to Dutch authority all of the Nether- 


lands Indies except Java, Sumatra 
and the Riouw Archipelago... . 
President Soekarno assumed dicta- 
torial powers June 29 when Premier 
Sjahrir and other members of the 
Cabinet were kidnapped. Released, 
Sjahrir said he had been taken by 


“foolish lads" but the Information. 


Minister charged a plot to form a 
new regime under Tan Malaka, Com- 
munist leader. 





THe PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC was 
born July 4, and its independence 
proclaimed by the U. S. President 
Roxas included former President 
Osmena in his advisory council, Jean 
Miguel Elizalde is the new Ambas- 
_ sador to Washington. The Philippine 
- Congress accepted the terms of the 
Bell Act covering trade with the 
"LL «5. . The new republic was 


^" faced with serious revolt by thousands 


21 well-armed Hukbalahaps in Cen- 


. tral Luzon. Their leader, Luis Taruc, 
> said that they were not the aggressors 


. but the victims of attacks by the mili- 
- tary police, and that agrarian reform 


, war criminal. . . 


proposed by the Russians and British 


is still a fundamental problem. 





IN JAPAN the new constitution was 


" ‘before the Diet. It will renounce war 


and take away most of the powers of 
the Emperor. Hirohito sent a mes- 
sage urging its adoption. The Allies 
decided not to try the Emperor as a 
. The land reforms 


were approved by the Allied Council. 
The American chairman of the Coun- 
cil repeatedly spoke out against Com- 


munist propaganda and alleged 
"Soviet meddling" with Japan's in- 
ternal affairs... . / American occu- 


pation forces in Japan and Korea 
have cut off at its source 90 per cent 
of the world's illegal drug trade. . . . 
Reparations Commissioner Pauley 
recommended the immediate transfer 
of power equipment from Japan to 


- Manchuria, to avert “catastrophe” in 


coal mining. . . 


. Gen. Eichelberger 
gave strict orders to stop the vandal- 
ism and other disgraceful misbehavior 
of American soldiers, such as “‘mali- 


cious beating of Japanese, house- 
breaking, assaults on women, 
drunkenness and thievery.” . . . Al- 


lied headquarters authorized the re- 
‘urn of evacuated Japanese labor to 


~ 
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Angaur Island, to mine phosphate 
rock for fertilizer. 





In Korea a legislative body is to 
be formed to assist the U. S. military 
government. The Communists op- 
posed the plan. . . . The Americans 
proposed to break up the New Korea 
Company, the great Japanese-owned 
industrial monopoly. 





CHINA was still uneasy under the 
truce, twice extended. On July 10 
Nanking said, “There are indications 
that the Chinese Communist Party 
has completed plans for a full-dress 
nation-wide uprising,’ and later re- 
ported that Communist troops were 
massed near Peking and Tientsin, 
were attacking towns in Shantung 
and Hupeh and were threatening 
Tsingtao, base of the U. S. fleet. 

. Mao Tse-tung demanded that 
the U. S. cease all military aid to 
the Chinese government and with- 
draw its forces. All Japanese repatri- 
ation from China had been completed. 
But the State Department said that 
U, S. forces in China would stay to 


THE FILIPINO MESSAGE 


"|t is possible for a great and 
powerful nation to go into a weak 
and poor land, to help educate its 
people, to teach the ways of mod- 
ern democracy, to nurture and 
encourage and assist, and in the 
end to set a date for independ- 
ence. And then to keep thot 
promise. . . . Ask the restless Indo- 
nesian what he thinks of the ex- 
periment in the Philippines, and 
his answer will not be uninspired. 
Ask the man of Burma, or of Indo- 
China, or the native of India, or 
visit the troubled lands of the 
Middle East, and you will learn 
more about the Philippines than 
most Americans will ever know. . . . 

"Take heart, oppressed ones of 
the Orient. Take heart, all of you 
of failing faith. Freedom is a 
thing for which you have a right 
to hope. It can be won. We, your 
brothers, have achieved it, and 
we hove learned not bitterness 
but friendship toward the western 
world. 


"That is the Filipino message." 
—from the farewell address of Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Resident Commis- 


E _ sioner of the Philippines to the United 


` States. 


guard communications and E. 


lines from the coal mines. Seven Yp i 
S. marines were kidnapped by Chi- 

nese in North China. . . . The U. S. 
will train and equip ten divisions of 


Chinese Communist forces as part 


of its program for helping China to 
form a modern standing army... . 
The postponed National Assembly to 
adopt a democratic constitution was 
set for Nov. 12. . . . Three hundred 


UNRRA employees in China cabled ý 


charges of misuse of relief supplies, 
saying that much food was being 
spoiled, stolen or diverted to the black 


market, and that only two per cent — 


of UNRRA supplies reached Com- 


munist areas. T. F. Tsiang said the. 


trouble was due to bad transportation. 
... Harvests in southeastern China 
will be only one fifth their normal 
size this year. . . . The new govern- 
ment of Sinkiang Province was in- 
augurated July 1; it has a high de- 


gree of local autonomy, under a™ 


Chinese governor, and will have its 


own tribal army, but national troops — 


will guard the frontier. 
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LATIN AMERICA. The Inter-Amer- | 


ican Security Conference, planned 


to meet in Rio de Janeiro in Septem- . 


ber, has been postponed, probably to 
November. . . . President Peron of 
Argentina refuses to enter into amy 


hemisphere defense agreement until | 


Argentine gold assets frozen in the 
U. S. are released. . . . In Mexico 
the Administration Party overwhelm- 
ingly won the elections of July 7, 
with Miguel Aléman chosen Presi- 
dent. 





MEN AND Events. At last East 
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Indians and Filipinos can become `- 


citizens of the U. S. On July 2 Tru- 
man signed the bills which permit 
their naturalization, and allow East 
Indians to enter the country under 
the annual quota of 100. . . . 2 About 
150 former Japanese residents of 
Peru, forcibly removed to the U. S. 
during the war, are scheduled for de- 
portation to Japan. The deportation 
orders are being fought in the Fed- 
eral Court at San Francisco... . J. 
Leighton Stuart was named U. S. 
Ambassador to China; 
Koo Chinese Ambassador to the U. 
S.; Robert Butler U. S. Ambassador 
to Australia; Norman Makin Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to the U.S... . 
The U. S. loan to Britain, $3,750,- 
000,000, was voted by the House 219 
to 155, and signed by the President 
July 15. Ricuarp J. WALSH 
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"More and more Indonesians came to knew about the world outside and about the currents of interna- 
tional affairs and ideas. Some of them went to Europe to study. Some of them traveled abroad as 
seamen. And all the time news from other lands seeped in under the glass dome of Dutch-imposed isolation’ 


THE TEST IN INDONESIA 


By RAYMOND KENNEDY T 


LINE SEPARATES the peoples and countries 
JA. of the earth into two major divisions. It is 

a geographical, cultural and racial line. On 
one side stand the free nations of the West, in 
Europe and the Americas, all in the European cul- 
tural tradition, and nearly all of the white race. 
On the other side stand the dependent peoples of 
Africa and those of the East, in Asia and Oceania, 
with nonwestern cultures and nearly all of the 
black and yellow or brown races. The only im- 
portant exceptions are Japan and China. 

This major line of division was laid down four 
centuries ago, when Europeans, with superior ma- 
terial culture, superior lethal weapons and superior 
political, commercial and military organization, 
began the long course of conquest of the eastern 
peoples. By 1900, nearly all of the latter had been 
subjugated and everywhere had been subjected to 
a complete system of subordination to the ruling 
whites. Economically, politically and socially they 
were held down to an inferior status, and any at- 
tempts to rise were suppressed by force. 

Since 1900, movements of dependent peoples 
for economic improvement, social advancement 
and political self-determination have been steadily 
increasing in intensity. Whereas previously, be- 
fore the twentieth century, rebellious movements 
had no ideological base except resentment against 
invasion and conquest by outsiders, occasionally 
tinged with religious fanaticism, the nationalist 
leaders of recent decades have added a new and 
extremely effective ideological force to their cam- 
paigns for freedom. What they have done is to 
take the democratic ideals of the imperialist 
powers and turn them against tlie rulers them- 
selves. They have learned the great secret of im- 
perialism: that the very nations—Britain, the 
Netherlands, France and others—which were sup- 
pressing the rise of economic, social and political 
democracy in their colonies based their own entire 
national existence upon the principles and ideals 
of democracy. Here the nationalist leaders had a 
new and very powerful weapon, and the indepen- 
dence movements of the twentieth century in the 
colonial areas have used it with increasing effec- 





RaymMonp KENNEDY is a sociologist and anthropologist who 
lived for several years in the East Indies and then returned 
to the United States to continue his researches at Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Kennedy is the author of The Ageless Indies. 
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tiveness. There is no defense against it, unless the 
ruling powers were to come right out and admit 
openly that democracy is to be reserved indefinitely 


only for western peoples of the white race. We. 


remember that this was the thinly veiled intent of 
Churchill’s interpretation of the Atlantic Charter. 
But even he, an arch imperialist, did not dare to 
make such a statement directly and say frankly 
that in his view the Atlantic Charter really meant 
Atlantic, and not Pacific or African or Asiatic. He 
could not admit his and his government’s wish for 
the perpetuation of a Jim Crow World. 

This is the basic strength of the colonial peoples. 
and the basic weakness of the imperialist powers, 
The dependent peoples are struggling for the 
ideals of their rulers, and their rulers are trying to 
deny realization of their own ideals in their colon- 
ial possessions. It is the great colonial paradox, 
and the great dilemma of the imperialist nations. 
Can what is right in Europe be wrong in Asia and 
Africa? Is there a double standard of democracy?” 

The three dependent countries where the rising 
protest is now at the highest pitch of intensity are 
India, Indo-China and Indonesia. The case I am to. 
discuss here is Indonesia. which is the largest, 
richest and most important of all the colonial areas 
except India. It has been for three hundred years 
a possession of one of the smallest nations in 
Europe, the Netherlands. It is now the scene of an 
amazingly successful revolution. It may well be 
that here in the Indies we are witnessing the open- 
ing of a new phase of world history: the emanci- 
pation, rapid or gradual, of the dark and dependent 
peoples of the earth. 

Dutch rule in the Indies was a combination of 
extreme efficiency and remarkable backwardness. 


The Dutch developed the natural resources of the - 


islands profitably and wisely. They raised the 
production of the land, brought in excellent health 
and sanitation systems and opened up new terri- 
tories for cultivation; with the result that by 1940 


the islands supported a population double what it. ` 


had been fifty years before. Java's population had 
risen to almost 50,000,000, making it the most 
densely inhabited area of its size on earth. Dutch 
adniinistration was in the hands of the best-trained 
corps of colonial officials in the world, who ruled 
the islands with a degree of skill and tolerance for 
indigenous law, religion and customs unmatched 
in any other colonial region. 
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But the great masses of Indonesians derived 
little except livelihood from the development of 
their homeland. The vast majority of them were 
small-scale subsistence farmers, with almost no 
cash income. The average per capita income in 
Java was $15 a year. The few millions of Indo- 
nesians who worked entirely for wages were al- 
most all engaged in subordinate capacities as 
coolies and servants. The high positions and the 
big incomes were monopolized by Europeans, and 
the small middle class of shopkeepers and the like 
was composed mainly of Chinese and other foreign 
Asiatics and Eurasians. The economic stagnation 


at the bottom of Indonesiarf society was owing 


primarily to lack of education and training for 
better positions, and also to lack of capital to pur- 
chase or invest in profit-making enterprises. 


Subjection 


The Indonesians were ninety per cent illiterate. 
close to a world record. During the decade pre- 
eeding the Japanese invasion, the Dutch did ex- 
pand the school system, but this expansion took 
place almost entirely on the elementary level. The 
great majority of Indonesians who attended school 
at all never reached even the third primary grade. 
Tuition fees were charged for all education, even 
elementary. The total high-school enrollment, in- 
cluding Dutch and Chinese students as well as In- 
donesians, was only 50,000 out of a population of 
over 70,000,000. There was one university, from 
which about twenty Indonesians graduated each 
year. 

Except for representation in the V olksraad, or 
parliament, the Indonesians had little voice in the 
central government of their homeland. They did 
have thirty delegates in the parliament, out of a 
total of sixty, but ten of these were named by the 
Governor-General, and the other twenty were 
elected by a system of voting which was very in- 
direct and included property and income qualifica- 
tions for the franchise, so that only a few Indo- 
nesians had an effective vote. Moreover, acts of 
the parliament were subject to veto by the Gov- 
ernor-General and the Netherlands government. 

In addition to this, the laws concerning censor- 
ship and political activity were so strict that al- 
mest any outspoken Indonesian politician was sure 
to get into trouble with the government sooner 
or later. It was a criminal offense to advocate in 
public the cause of independence—indeed, the very 
word was taboo; it was a criminal offense to criti- 
cize in print the existing government. The law 
even forbade use of the name “Indonesia,”’. since 
it was identified with the nationalist movement; 
anc singing of the nationalist anthem “Indonesia 
Raya” was a punishable offense. 
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Nevertheless, despite these rigid controls. more 
and more Indonesian leaders braved the danger 
and spoke up for their convictions. And, despite 
the poor educational system and the control of 
sources of news, more and more Indonesians came 
to know about the world outside and about the 
currents of international affairs and ideas. Some 
of them went to Europe to study. Some of them 
traveled abroad as seamen. And all the time news 
from other lands seeped in under the glass dome 
of Dutch-imposed isolation. The Indonesians saw 
American films. They heard about the Russian 
revolution, the Chinese revolution, the rise of 
Japan, the amazing record of democratic progress 
in their sister country, the Philippines. 

The result of this infiltration of news and ideas 
from outside was a growing realization of their 
own lowly and stagnant status as compared with 
peoples of other countries. And with this growth 
of national consciousness came a rising tide of 
protest which occasionally broke out in rebellion. 
lhe Dutch reaction was to give in as little as 
possible, and at the same time to suppress the abler 
and more insistent leaders by imprisonment and 
exile, Their main center for banishment was a 
prison camp in the deep interior of New Guinea, 
trom which escape was impossible. Here thous- 
ands of political exiles spent long terms of en- 
forced isolation. Others were banished to remote 
sections of the outer islands. Soekarno, the Presi- 
dent of the so-called Republic, was exiled four 
times; Hatta, the Vice-President, twice. Hardly 
one of the leaders of the present , revolutionary 
movement had not spent some time before the war 
in prison or exile. 

The Japanese invasion broke the glass dome 
completely. It suited the purpose of the Japanese 
to indoctrinate the Indonesians with anti-imperial- 


, ist propaganda; and there was enough of truth 


in what they said to make a profound impression. 
At the same time, the Indonesians seem never 
to have accepted the idea of Japanese domination. 


. lhey heartily supported the Japanese slogan 


"Asia for the Asiatics," but they interpreted it 
as "Indonesia for the Indonesians." The Japanese 
also broke up the European domination of the 
governmental and commercial systems by remov- 
ing all Europeans from positions of authority and 
replacing them with Indonesians who had pre- 
viously been employed in subordinate capacities 
as assistants to the white officials. Moreover, the 
Japanese recruited, trained and armed thousands 
of Indonesians as a local militia. The Japanese 
hoped to use their Indonesian administrators, 
managers and soldiers as a puppet organization to 
run the islands after victory as a Japanese-domi- 
nated nation. But then, suddenly, the Japanese 
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were forced to surrender. As a last gesture, since 
they had nothing to lose by it, they declared 
Indonesia independent. 


Enter the British 


Unlike Burma, the Philippines and most other 
so-called “liberated areas," Indonesia was not 
entered by the Allied troops at once. The sudden- 
ness of the end of the war left the islands “un- 
occupied," so to speak. Actually, it gave the new 
Republican government, as it was called, and the 
Indonesian armed forces a breathing spell to get 
set for the next move. When the Dutch heard of 
what was taking place, they frantically broadcast 
from Australia an order placing Indonesia under 
interim command of the Japanese, and condemned 
the Republic as a Japanese-inspired creation of 
radicals and collaborators. The Indonesian leaders 
then saw how the wind was blowing. The Dutch 
preferred to designate the. enemy as their deputies 
rather than allow the Indonesians to take charge. 

Since the Dutch had only small forces avail- 
able, the British were given the responsibility of 
entering the Indies to receive the surrender of the 
Japanese, disarm them and release Allied prison- 
ers of war and internees. The Republican leaders 


assured the British that they would cooperate 


with them fully in their mission, but warned that 
if they brought any Dutch troops or officials with 
them this would be resisted by armed force. The 
British landed and brought Dutch contingents 
with them. And the warfare which has not yet 
ended began. In the course of this warfare the 
British did two things which went contrary to 
the terms of their mandate from the Allied com- 
mand. In the first place, instead of disarming the 
Japanese troops at once, they used them to police 
certain sections of the Indies and also, to the 
scandalized amazement of the people, they even 
employed them in actual combat against the Indo- 


nesians. At one point a British commander issued ~ 


a statement in which he commended the Japanese 
for their excellent showing in battle against the 
Indonesians. The second British breach of con- 
tract came when they announced that they in- 
tended to insure the safe entry of Dutch forces 
before leaving Indonesia. They decided this en- 
tirely on their own; it was not in the terms of 
the mandate defining their mission in the Indies. 

The fighting in the Indies during the past 
eight months has left the Republican government 
and the local military forces in a very favorable 
position, The British and Dutch have been able 
to occupy only a small part of the Indies. The 
Indonesians control most of the main island of 
Java and major sections of the outer islands. They 
have a large, loyal and well-equipped army. The 
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populace is enthusiastically behind the nationalist 
leaders. In fact, looking at the situation super- 
ficially, one would judge that the revolution has 
been successful. And yet, the issue is in grave 
doubt, for the reason that the Indonesian Repub- 
lican leaders, despite their effective military re- 
sistance and the firm allegiance of most of the 
population, have not been able to get international 
support for independence. 

At the present time a truce has been declared 
in the fighting, and the British, Dutch and Indo- 
nesians are negotiating for a settlement. The 
Indonesians want independence, but would prob- 
ably take full self-government, on a kind of do- 
minion basis, within a Dutch federation. The 
Dutch have offered a plan of semi-self-govern- 
ment, with numerous reservations, and the 
Indonesians are not satisfied with this. The Dutch 
proposal even includes a provision whereby, after 
an indefinite period of partnership, so-called, the 
issue of independence may be settled by mutual 
agreement. The Indonesians seem not to like the 
vague and devious path that might lead to even- 
tual independence, probably suspecting that the 
Dutch will find ways of putting the decision off, 
just as the British have done in India. 


Support from Russia 


Now, why have the Indonesians been unable 
to win outside support for their cause? The forces 
involved, as I see them, are six: the other Asiatic 
countries, the Dutch, the British, Russia, the 
United States and the United Nations. My per- 
sonal opinion is that the crucial factor has been 
the American stand on the issue. Because the 
United States has refused to favor freedom for 
the Indies, the balance of the entire complex of 
forces has turned against it. 

So far as the other Asiatic countries are con- 
cerned, it seems likely that, if they were in a 
position to make independent decisions, they 
would support Indonesian freedom. But Japan is 
beaten; China is torn by internal strife and domi- 
nated by Britain and the United States; the Phil- 
ippines and India are immersed in their own 
troubles; and the Southeast Asiatic colonies are 
mostly occupied by British forces. 

The Dutch, though woefully weak themselves, 
have the powerful support of the British, who are 
followed in every turn of their policy by the Unit- 
ed States. France, looking to Britain and America 
for aid in regaining her own colony of Indo- 
China, maintains strict silence on the Indies. The 
Dutch, of course, have a strong legal claim to 


the islands, and Netherlands possession is still | 


recognized internationally. 
The Russians are in an excellent position to 
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do as they please in accordance with their own 
interests and desires, They are powerful, and 
they have no commitments or ties in Southeast 
Asia. They alone of the big powers have spoken 
out in favor of Indonesian independence. Inter- 
estingly enough, they have not done the same for 
Indo-China, because of their wish to establish a 
firm link with France. As a matter cf fact, what- 
ever happens the Russians win. They have now 
appeared as the champions of colonial freedom 
at no cost to themselves. If the British and Amer- 
icans support the Dutch, and the Indonesians fail 
thereby, the Russians will gain in Asiatic favor 
to the degree that the Americans and others lose. 
Disillusionment with the democratic powers will 
lead to hope in the great Communist nation. On 
the other hand, if the Indonesians were to win, 
the Russians could claim support of their cause 
from the start. Communist Russia is making capi- 
tal in Southeast Asia every day, merely by taking 
a stand. 

"Ehe British, of course. are fighting for the 
life of imperialism, of the colonia! system, Britain 
has had to make sure that the Indonesians cid not 
win independence, for this would deal a mortal 
blow to the whole scheme of colonialism. At the 
same time, the British have had to take care not 
to apply too ruthless measures in the Indies, for 
this greatest of imperialist nations cannot afford 
a worse reputation than she has. Britain has been 
able to play her own game by (1) a judicious use 
of troops, just enough to keep a hold on the 
main cities of the Indies, (2) a gradual infiltration 
of Dutch forces so that eventually the British 
themselves may leave the islands in “safe hands," 
and (3) keeping the United States properly in 
line. | 


Involvement cf the U. S. A. 


And that leads to our own involvement. The 
United States has been caught in a very uncom- 
fortable and disadvantageous position. Our pol- 
icy has gone against our ideals. The reason js 
that we have felt a need to support our Allies— 
Britain and Holland in this case—despite the fact 
that these Allies have anything but a democratic 
record in the Orient. Our "democratic" Allies 
have been the despots of the East. As long as we 
were playing a lone game in the Philippines we 
did very well, and could be true to our own cause. 
the advancement of world-wide democracy. But, 
linked with imperialist Britain and Holland. our 
great prestige in the Orient has deteriorated so 
fast that our “reservoir of goodwill” there is 
draining out. 

Why have we chosen this path? My own opin- 
ion is that part of our trouble has lain in the 
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American people as a whole, and part in certain 
groups and pressures. First I would mention the 
provincialism and ignorance of the American pub- 
lic and American statesmen, especially as concerns 
the Far East. The issues involved are not appre- 
ciated, because the countries seem so far away 
and the true significance of oriental resurgence to 
our own future and!the future of the world at 
large is unclear. We have retreated therefore into 
a policy of “hands-off,” with a hope that all will 
turn out well. Involved with this is what I would 
call the American “Jim Crow complex." White 
people and white nations are superior, we think. 
and should be kept'in charge over the dark- 
skinned savages, the simple Javanese, the Borneo 
headhunters, the fanatical Muslims of the lower 
races. We also, once a nation of radical revolu- 
tionists, have, in our wealth and power, become 
more and more conservative. We distrust any 
revolutions, and fear radicalism above all else. 
Particularly do we dread any development that 
might weaken the so-called “democratie bloc" of 
the Western European powers because we have 
been so thoroughly indoctrinated with a fear of 
what has been vaguely called the spread of radi- 
calism and Communism from Russia. Since Rus- 
sia favors the Indonesian cause, and the British 
and Dutch do not, we distrust it as a part of the 
dangerous rise of radicalism. 

The consequence of this combination of vague 
fear, ignorance and isolationism has been that we 
have virtually given over control of our policy 
toward Indonesia and the other colonial areas to 
Great Britain. The Anglo-American bloc is a 
reality, and in it, on colonial issues, the British 
set the policy line. In our own ignorance and 
frustration and fear we have accepted these ex- 
perts in imperial affairs as our guides and leaders. 
The strength of the British Empire, we have been 
led to believe, is the main bulwark against the 


spread of Russian influence in the dependencies 


of the Far East, and the Dutch and French em- 
pires are secondary defenses. America has thus 
become aligned ‘with the cause of imperialism in 
the Orient. 

The internal pressures and groups I men- 
tioned as involved directly in this great play of . 
forces include, in my opinion, the U. S. State 
Department, the American Press, American busi- 
ness interests and the U. S. Navy. Starting with 
the last, we all remember how the stiffnecked 
insistence of the Navy upon unrestricted Ameri- 
can control of island bases in the Pacific led our 
statesmen to renounce the principle of interna- 
tional trusteeship ‘for all colonial areas. The bases 
will probably turn out to be quite worthless in the 
face of new methods of warfare, but our position 
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on colonial questions was weakened at the start 
by Navy pressure. American business interests, 
whose opinions carry great weight in the govern- 
ing circles of our commercialistic nation, generally 


distrust independence movements. They prefer to- 


carry on in the old ways, fearing the possible 
adverse effects of colonial nationalism on their 
properties and profits. The rubber, oil, and other 
companies have undoubtedly exerted pressure on 
-our policy toward Indonesia. The American press, 
with a few exceptions, has followed the conserva- 
tive line. Newspapers have taken at face value the 
statements of the official Dutch press bureau, pub- 
lished them and written poorly informed editorials 
based upon them; and then later many of them 
have proven to be either false or distorted. The 
New York Times, for instance, probably our most 
influential newspaper, has made several editorial 
comments on the Indonesian issue. Most of them, 
like most Times editorials, have been so lifeless 
and equivocal as to be harmless, but several have 
been openly hostile, on erroneous grounds, to the 
Indonesian nationalist movement. 


State Department Frustration 


Finally, the State Department, which shapes 
our policy, is dominated by what I would call the 
European point of view. The organization of the 
Department is such that all questions involving 
colonial areas must be passed upon by the Euro- 
pean divisions concerned— British, Dutch, French 
and so on—and these divisions have generally 
followed the policy of supporting the status quo 
as far as possible. For example, American Lend- 
Lease weapons and equipment have been used 
by the British and Dutch against the Indo- 
nesians, and the protests of the Indonesians and 
indeed many American citizens against this have 
been disregarded by the State Department. Again, 
about five thousand Dutch marines were just com- 
pleting their training in the United States in 
preparation:for entering the fight against the 
Japanese when the war ended. The State Depart- 
ment approved their being provided wih Ameri- 
can weapons and equipment and being shipped to 


the Indies, on the ground that the contract had 
to be completed, and, ariyway, they would help 
in disarming the Japanese in Indonesia. Those 
marines are now moving into the islands. The 
high point of State Department futility and frus- 
tration came in the only official declaration of 
American policy on Indonesia, which roundly 
proclaimed that we favored a settlement "recog- 
nizing alike the natural aspirations of the Indo- 
nesian peoples and the legitimate rights and in- 
terests of the Netherlands." 

From the viewpoint of the Indonesians and 
other dependent peoples, probably the most hope- 
ful development of all has been the establishment 
and vigorous functioning of the United Nations. 
The Indonesian case has already arisen several 
times in the meetings of the United Nations, and 
debate has been open and pointed. No longer 
can colonial powers operate with a free hand in 
the far corners of the earth, for their actions and 
policies are now subject to the scrutiny of the 
international organization, and in the public 
forum of the nations the responsible powers must 
stand and be judged. This development, added to 
the tremendous increase of interest in and infor- 
mation about the dependent peoples and countries 
which the Far Eastern War and the subsequent 
revolutions in Indonesia and elsewhere have 
caused, mark the opening, I believe, of a new era 
in colonial history. And the war itself, which pro- 
jected the basic issues of political liberty, eco- 
nomic opportunity, intellectual freedom and social 
justice into the forefront of men's thoughts every- 
where, has given a new and impressive signifi- 
cance to the colonial problem. Several countries 
which have been fighting for individual and na- 
tional freedom are confronted by the glaring 
paradox that they have been denying the same 
thing to millions of their colonial subjects. And 
so far as the United States is concerned, what 
has happened is that we, who have always had a 
double standard of democracy in our own country 
with respect to-colored people, are now supporting 
the double standard abroad, also with respect to 
colored people. 
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Bastions of Democracy 


One of the weak points of democracy has been the colonies of European countries. 
The Indies, therefore, and all other colonial regions, must be transformed into bastions 
of democracy; and the only way to do this will be to make the native populations know 


what freedom means: by educating them, 


letting them govern themselves, and giving 


them the full fruits of their own land and their own labor. lf they are going to be 
*on our side," they must be made like us, not put into a separate, inferior class of sub- 


ject near-serfs. The very fact of this c 


lass differentiation is inconsistent with the 


working and the ideals of democracy.—T he Ageless Indies by Raymond Kennedy 
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CHINA'S COMMON MAN— 


THE POOR FARMER 


F THE MANY PROBLEMS facing China to- 
C) day, the most important and pressing is 
the land and peasantry problem. Under- 
neath the present political and economic chaos is 
a bitter struggle between the poor farmer who is 
China's "common man" and the so-called "vested 
interest bloc," between the awakened masses now 
fully determined to obtain both their rightful posi- 
tion in the community and the adequate social 
security to which they are entitled, and a small 
group of landlords, gentry, "big merchants" and 
greedy officials, who refuse most stubbornly to 
yield a single inch of ground. It is the conviction 
of many Chinese economists that any economic 
planning on a nation-wide scale must have as its 
primary objective the improvement of the miser- 
able plight of the mass of Chinese farmers As 
long as they remain on the verge of minimum 
subsistence, constantlv in danger of starvation and 
destruction from the recurrence of civil wars, 
famines, pestilence and other forms of Malthusian 
checks to population growth, no progress is pos- 
sible. No government can claim to be a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people and by the 
people if it does not take care of the welfare of 
the “Common Man," and listen patiently and 
faithfully to his voice. 
According to the latest statistics, China has 
454,660,000 inhabitants, or one fourth of the 
world's population, and of these approximately 
68.8 per cent are farm folk. With the exception of 
«India (72 per cent), this is the highest percentage 
in the world, as compared with England's 7 per 
cent, the United States' 26 per. cent, Germany's 
31 per cent, France's 42 per cent.and Japan's 55 
per cent. Quite aside from the problem of equitable 
land distribution, there is no doubt that such a 
large agricultural population is most undesirable 
and abnormal. What the Chinese authorities 
should do is to enforce a series of industrial plans 
to reduce this large agricultural population from 
nearly 70 per cent to 60 per cent by the end of 
the First Five-Year Postwar Industrial Plan, and 





C. Y. W. Meng, who is connected with the Economic De- 
partment of the Central Bank of China in Chungking, con- 
tributed "China's Parliament in Embryo" to our January, 
1945, issue. 
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to 50 per cent by the end of the Second Five-Year 
Postwar Industrial Plan. This is possible if the 
industrialization of China is built upon a founda- 
tion of agricultural development. 

Statistics show two outstanding facts about 
agriculture in China. First, there is a heavy con- 
centration of land ownership among a handful of 
landlords and rich farmers and very inequitable 
distribution of farm land among the farmers. 
lhere are large numbers of farm tenants and 
farm laborers who own no land at al. Secondly, 
there is a paucity of cultivated lanc in China. 
Chinese farms are extremely small, the mean size 
being only 3.76 acres, as compared with 14.28 
in the Netherlands, 63.18 in England and Wales, 
and 156.85 in the United States. Hence the poor 
farmer, even if he owns his land, finds it all but 
impossible to keep out of debt: Rural loans are 
available from various sources and at various 
rates of interest. A survey of such Icans for 1944 
reveals that 21 per cent came from banks, 3 per 
cent from “native banks," 8 per cen: from pawn- 
brokers, 13 per cent from shops, 27 per cent from 
cooperatives, 4 per cent from cooperative banks, 
and 24 per cent from private sources. With the 
exception of loans extended by government banks 
and cooperatives under governmen: management 
and cooperation, however, usurious rates of inter- 
ests are the rule. Borrowing, therefore, usually 
aggravates the problem. 

What can we do to better the lot of this "com- 
mon man," who is the most honest, simple, frugal 
and industrious in all China, yet wno always lives 
in the most miserable conditions, which would 
have driven any Westerner to despair; who works 
terribly hard throughout his whole life from early 
morning to late evening. yet can hardly keep his 
body and soul together; who fought the hardest 
to oppose the Japanese aggression; and who made 
the greatest contribution, in cash as well as in 
labor, on the battlefield as well as in reconstruction 
work, yet never enjoys any privilege or claims 
any merit! 


Chiang Kal-shek's "First Promise" 


We already have land legislation in China— 
there is a lengthy Land Law prcviding that farm 
rent shall not be more than 37.5 per cent of the 
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prircipal erop production cultivated by farm ten- 
ants, and another piece o? legislation known as 
"General Principles fcr the Protection of Farm 
Tenants.” Both have a long history of more than 
ten years, both were promulgated by the national 
government, but neither is in full application 
today! 

In Chuspkine in April, 1939, President 
Chiang Kai-shek, after poirting out that the land 
policy of the Kuomintang had been clearly de- 
nned in Sun Yat-sen's Principle of Livelihood and 
in Articles 10 and 11 of the Program of National 
Reconstruction; went on to declare: “In order 
that the maximum productivity of land may be 
achieved, there must first b2 effective utilization 
and equitable distzibution . . . A concentration of 
land ownership will result in the wastage of good 
earth ... It will not oniy b-ing about social in- 
justice but will also retard the progress of the 
economic life of the nation.” He then reminded 
the conference cf the Society for the Study of 
Land Administration, which he was addressing. 
that the nation’s war effort depended to a great 
extent upcn the development of the land. “The 
dav of China's finel victory," he said, “will mark 
the ideal opportunity for the thorough execution 
of the land policy'of the Principle cf Livelihood.” 
Thus in addition to the famovs “Four Promises" 
(Freedom of the People, Legal Status of Political 
Parties, Popular Election and Release of Political 
Prisoners) which the President made to the na- 
tion in the opening address of the Political Con- 
sultative Conference much morze recently, he had 
already made a "First Promise" of equal or 
greater significance, and this ' First Promise" is 
“Effective Utilization and Equitable Distribution 
of Land” throughott the country. 

50 rar, however, no improvement is in sight. 
Our "Holy War of Resistance" against Japa- 
nese aggression has now beer. succesfully con- 
cluded. Our National Capital has been moved 
back to Nanking. Anv credit for the “Final Vic- 
'tory" must undoubtedly go to the Chinese peas- 
ants. for throughout the eight rears of war, due 
to ou- poor conscription machinery and poor tax 
system, the burden fell almost exclusively on them. 
Qu: of eight or nine million peop e who laid down 
their ‘ives for the nation during the war, 99.99 
per cent were recruited from rural districts. To 
‘speak of the Province of Szechwan alone, no less 
than three million poor farm hands were enlisted 
in the army trom the outbreak of the war to 
june, 1945, Before the arrival of Lend-Lease 
weapons, the war was almost literally a, "Battle 
bézween Blood and Iron,” and the blood shed was 
that of poor farmers. 

Noz only that, but 80 per cen: of all that the 
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poor farmer reaped had to go toward payment of 
“land tax in kind” and “army food collection’ 
to :he government and no less than twenty other 
miscelianeous levies and "contributions" to local 
aut3orities. And 80 per cent of the principal crops 
cultivated by farm tenants had to go to landlords 
and rich farmers in payment of farm rents and 
other levies. +44 

Moreover, Chiriese peasants were called upon 
to construct, not with bulldozers or indeed with 
any bur the most primitive tools, many miles of 
highways and railways in China's Northwest and 
Southwest, through some of the most difficult and 
mouatainous sections of the country. Without 
these lines, war-time communications in the in- 
terio would -have been completely paralyzed. 
Although many of these laborers managed to 
withstand all hardships and survive, large num- 


- bers succumbed to disease, cold, hunger and other 


privations. 
The "3cramble" for Farm Land 


Even in the prewar years, as indicated above, 
the ownership of cultivated land was heavily con- 
centraced in the hands of a few landlords and 
rich fzrmers. The tragedy is that there was not 
only ro tendency.toward more equitable distri- 
bution of land during the war years but on the 
contrary every evidence of further concentration 
of ownership in the rear provinces than ever be- 
fore. 

When the war broke out, the rich people and 
officials had necessarily to give more thought to 
their cepital and investments. Believing that the 
best and safest investment is in real estate, they 
began a “scramble” for farm land. and after Pearl 
Harbor, when the flight of capital abroad, was 
made more difficult, this “scramble” was further | 
aggravazed. 

The percentage of farms owned by landlords 
aad rich farmers in Szechwan increased from 69 
per cent in 1937 to 70 per cent in 1941, and in 
Skang irom 69.per cent to 72 per cent during 
the same period. Fertile lands, particularly those 
near the cities and newly constructed irrigation 
lires, were "all sold oüt," and are now owned by 
a aandfui of landlords and the rich. In one Asten 
(county) in Szechwan, all farms were bought 
ani are now owned by one landlord alone! In 
another, 11 thé western part of Szechwan, 40 per 
cert of the fafms are now owned by some “un- 
known lamdlords." Similarly, nearly 20 per cent 
of the farras in the vicinity of Lanchow, capital of 
Kaasu Province in China's Northwest, have also 
changed hands,-and are now owned by "unknown 
landlords.' 

If we were to trace these Hurts land- 
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lords,” we should find they were local gentry, “big 
merchants,” rich people and greedy officials who 
have greatly enriched themselves during the peri- 
od of nationa! crisis—and who could, of course, 
think of no better outlet and safe custody for their 
capital than deposits in American banks and in- 
vestment in real estate. The demand for farms was 
obviously bound to become greater with the mi- 


gration of more "big merchants" and wealthy 


people to the interior as the war went on. 
Beginning with 1941, currency inflation began 
to play havoc in China. As a means of safeguard- 
ing their own interest, landlords and rich farmers 
began to collect the farm rents from farm tenants 
in kind instead of cash. By the end of 1941, 70 
per cent of farm rents in Szechwan, Sikang, 
Kweichow and Shensi and 60 per cent in Yunnan 
and Kansu had already been changed to in kind. 


Furthermore, in Szechwan, Sikang, Yunnan and, 


Shensi, farm rents in kind are a fixed "quota" of 
the principal crop production, and in recen: years 
this "quota" has been increased to 80 per cent of 
the principal crops in Szechwan, 60 per cent in 
Yunnan, Sikang, Kweichow and Shensi, and 40 
or 50 per cent in Ningsia, Kansu and Chingsia. 

Although the change of farm rents from im 
cash to in kind was an adequate: safeguard of the 
interest of landlords and,rich farmers, it proved 
to be disastrous to many farm tenants. It deprived 
them of the chance to make any profit on their 
cultivation or to accumulate capital through the 
lease and cultivation of farms, as should be the 
case. The rent in kind “ate up" not only all 
their possible profit but also a, portion of their 
labor and cost of production. l'acing so desper- 
ate a situation, farm tenants had two alternatives: 
to abandon field and cancel the lease of farms, or 
to resort to borrowing to meet the payments. In 
Szechwan and Sikang, no less than 40 per cent 
of farm tenants were forced to abandon their fields 
and cancel the lease by the end of 1941. But this 
meant unemployment and starvation for their 
whole households. 


The "Rice Loan" 


Under such conditions those farm tenants who 
also owned farms would have to sell them. But 
the great majority could not sell for more than 
enough to.pay their debts. During the war years 
owing to high prices of crops and’ currency infla- 
tion, interest on loans came to be computed not 
by the month as formerly, but every six days. In 
northern Kwangtung, for example, the common 
rate of interest for every $100 (in Chinese na- 
tional currency) is from $3 to $4 for a six-day 
period. If it is paid with crops, it is five tou of 
rice for every $100 borrowed. When this payment 
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of debt is calculated in terms of the price of rice 
in the past two years, the interest.is far greater 
than the principal. 

But there is another kind of rural loan, known 
as the “Rice Loan." It is really a cash loan but 
with repayment in rice at a price fixed when the 
agreement is signed. At harvest time, when pay- 
ment is made, the market price of rice may be 
many times higher. Thé rate of interest, when the 
rice is converted into money, will vary from a 
minimum of 200 per cent to a maximum of 4,000 
per cent. Usually it is from 300 to 400 per cent. 
This form of lending is very common in Kwang- 
tung and Fukien and other provinces. 

No wonder economists and agriculturalists 
found that during the war years the Chinese 
farmers of the interior, instead of managing to 
“Produce More” in the rear provinces, were actu- 
ally producing less year by year. Some competent 
Chinese agriculturalists even predict that unless 
adequate steps are taken now, a nationwide fam- 
ine may very easily occur within the next five 
vears. 


The Volce of the "Common Man" 


What do the poor Chinese farmers think of 
all this? We can do no better than to translate 
very briefly one joint statement of opinion on 
rural conditions issued by the Chinese Farmers’ 
Economic Research Institute, the Chinese Rural 
Economic Research Association, the Chinese Agri- 
cultural Association and the Rural Publishers. 
After demanding reduction of the burden of the 
Chinese farmers so as to restore to them their 
original power of production and the strict en- 
forcement of self-government in rural districts as 
the road toward the true democratization of the 
country, the statement concludes with “Five De- 
mands,” which we summarize as follows: 

(1) All laws and regulations restricting the 
personal freedom of the people should be abol- 
ished, and those protecting our bodies and pro- 
viding freedom of speech, press, religion, assem- 
bly and association should be rigidly enforced. 
The various grades of ‘Farmers’ Associations," 
now dominated by local gentry, should be thor- 
oughly reorganized and their regulations revised. 
Farmers should be encouraged to organize them- 
selves freely into associations, and there should 
be no restriction. 

(2) The present Pao Chia System which is 
thought to be a system of popular government, 
has now become virtually an organ of the local 
gentry and oppressors to further their own selfish 
interests, and as such it should be abolished. The 
Hsiang and Hsien assembly, directly elected by 
the people, should be formed within a definite 
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period of time. This assembly should be empow- 
ered to exercise the right of election and dismissal 
of local administrative oficials, and the right of 
initiative and referendura in local legislation. All 
lzcal affairs, such as drafziag of the annual budget, 
collection of taxes and levies and conscription of 
enlisted men, should be discussed and adopted by 
the assembly. 

(3) Our national revenue is now made up 
principally of land tax. There is no tax on prop- 
erty, gold and’ silver bulion, foreign exchange 
and foreign money ownec and held by the rich. 
Income tax is levied only on salzries, profit and 
interest from governmen: bonds and bank de- 
posits while leaving huge amounts of income 
from farm rents untaxed. For this reason, there 
is glaring inequality in the distribution of the tax 
burden and, consequently, there is always a deficit 
in revenue for the nation. 

The land tax and business tax were originally 
aL'ocated to local governments, brt now they are 
reallocated back to the central government. Con- 
sequently, local governments have to resort to 
various levies to meet their needs. 

But now that the central government has an- 
nounced "a thorough suppression of all forms of 
depredaticn on the income of the farmers," we 
- suggest: farm rents should be subject to tax; 
property tax at progressive rates should be en- 
forced; land tax ard business tax should be allo- 
cated to local governments and all other miscella- 
neous and harmful leviss should be totally 
abolished. Thus, local government will have inde- 
pendent sources of incorne, and the tax burden 
will be more evenly distributed to all people in 
the country. 

(4) All farms belong_ng to traitors should 
be totally confiscated and Cistributed to the fami- 
lies whose sons and husbands fought in the war 
and who have no land to till. The reduction of 
farm rents and their limitation to 37.5 per cent 
of the principal crops cultivated by farm tenants 
should be rigidly enforced. The collection of 
subsidiary farm rents (meaning payment of de- 
posits for farm rents, payment of farm rents in 
advance, payment of farm rents in the form of 
lator and other levies) should be totally sup- 
pressed. Landlords should be prohibited from 
canceling the lease of farms to ferm tenants at 
wil. Lastly, the national policy oi “Tillers Should 
Have Land to Til" shotld be realized at the 
earliest possible date. 

(5) The present measures governing agri- 
ctitural loans should be thoroughly revised. The 
arrount of agriculttral loars should be increased. 
The management of such loans should not be in 
the hands of local cooperatives of Farmers' Asso- 
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ciations and corrupt officials in local administra- 
tions. Low-interest agricultural loans should be 
made to reach the very poor farmers to fulfill 
their functions. 

This joint statement is fairly representative 
of the "voice" of poor Chinese farmers. 

=o far, there are many evidences that China is 
not vet ready to welcome the “Century of the 
Common Man." about which Henry Wallace 
spoke so eloquently in May, 1942, that he fired 
the imagination of thinking people the world over. 

In Shanghai, generally known as a “City 
of Centrast," if those who stay in the Park Hotel 
and who dine in the Palace Hotel would stop 
listeming to music and the radio for a while, and 
pierce through the beautiful colored windows, 
they would see an awakened humanity right be- 
fore -heir eyes. In front of many of Shanghai's 
skyscrapers there are always cripples, weak, sick, 
peddlers, unemployed, refugees and poor country 
folk who have traveled miles and miles on foot 
to rezch Shanghai, carrying a little baggage and 
one cr two children in their arms or in baskets. 
They have come in from the rural districts for 
relief and employment. In every city's thorough- 
fare some aged men and women have kneeled'on 
the rcad begging for money from the early morn- 
ing to the evening; some are lying asleep on the 
open space; some are starving and dying on the 
sidewalks, and some dead babies can also be seen 
in some corner of the street. 


The Way Out 


We must conclude, therefore, that China is a 
land <eithout social security and without any of 
“Four Freedoms” at present. China is “A Land of 
Contrast," where the contrast between the rich 
and poor is most pronounced, where in cities there 
are many skyscrapers and the people lead a most 
luxurious life, lavishly spending two or three mil- 
lion dollars for one wedding, for one celebration 
of a Lirthday or the birth of a child, while in the 
rural sections no less than thirty million people 
are facing starvation and death, with the nation 
makirg no concerted effort to come to their as- 
sistance except by appealing to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration for food 
supplies. The Chinese people, from the President 
down to every citizen, should be ashamed of the 
appall.ng situation in the country. 

Here is our trouble. Here is our problem. 
Here s the greatest weakness of the Kuomintang 
which has been in power for the past twenty years 
but hzs done very little for the "common man." 
Yet who can doubt that the way out for China 
lies ir the welcome of, and adaptation to, the 
"Centiry of the Common Man"! 
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A BURMAN SPEAKS 


By SAW TUN 


HE BURMESE PEOPLE, as a rule, seldom get 
an opportunity to leave their native land. Now 
and then, a few lucky ones get a chance to 
see the world. And it is then that the Burmans 
learn what the rest of the world thinks of their 
people and their country. By and large, the av- 
erage Burman is keen on knowing an average 
Englishman's opinion. Poking his nose here and 
there, he invariably finds out that his is a beauti- 
ful country, that the Burmese as a nation are the 
most wonderful people. They are carefree and 
happy. Butas subjects, they are the worst of all 
that Britain has. Today the Burman is a smiling, 
amiable fellow, but who can tell with certainty 
that he will not be calling himself minlaung (per- 
son born to be king) the next day, heading a re- 
bellion against the existing government. Such 
rebellions are so frequent — at least one in every 
two or three years — and every one of them ends 
so tragically that foreigners out of sheer pity 
often say, “Why are you Burmese people so 
foolish? Don't you believe that Britain will keep 
her promise and give you your freedom soon?" 
Oh yes, the Burmans did believe that Britain 
would give them independence, especially persons 
like me who had their schooling in English insti- 
tutions. We all began right from the first grade 
with British history. The very essence of British 
history is freedom, and to us it was difficult to 
associate the Britishers with any other than 
that magical word. I remember with what relish 
we read the account of the American War of 


Independence, and how the British had learned 


a great lesson — that the fruit when ripe will 
naturally fall off the tree — and had since then 
followed a policy of allowing the fruits to fall of 
their own accord without any bloodshed. We even 
felt that we were lucky to be British subjects. But 
as soon as we left school to face life, the very 
essence of the freedom we had imbibed from our 
books made us feel we were no freer than galley 
slaves and the stuff about the ripe fruit was all 
nonsense. We soon learned that we had been 
stunted economically and politically and began to 
feel it was impossible for the fruit ever to ripen. 





SAW Tux has just completed a course in chemical engineer- 
ing at Yale University and will return to his native Burma 
later in the year. “Tales of a Burmese Soothsayer,” his first 
contribution to our pages, appeared in the March issue. 
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The Unhappy Days Before 1937 


It is not very pleasant for the Burmese people 
‘to recall the days before 1937. They had lost so 
much face. The Burmans were in a far worse 
position than any other race one could find in 
Burma. They were ashamed of their capital Ran- 
goon, not because it was not modern and that 
sort of thing, but because it was not Burmese. One 
could walk the streets for hours and hardly meet 
a Burman. He would be living in some shack in 
the suburbs. The great Mogul Street, the Wall 
Street of Rangoon, was exclusive to the Indian 
merchants. No British, Indian or Chinese firms 
would ever hire a Burman, And if any one dared 
apply for a job they all laughed right in his face. 
Even the doors of the accountant general’s office, 

‘the post and telegraph department, the customs 
and the Burma Railways, all run by the govern- 
ment, were usually shut against native Burmans. 
They had only Indians, Anglo-Indians and a few 
Anglo-Burmans. The Burman could not get a 
job even as a common laborer in any factory or 
mill. The Indian, with his low standard of living, 
was his great rival. 

These were the facts. But proud, enthusiastic 
and optimistic Burmese youths, filled with vitality 
and energy, found it hard to believe them. I shall 
never forget those early months of 1938 when 
my friends and I passed our Rangoon University 
entrance examination. Our parents and relatives 
were scratching their heads trying to plan our 
future careers. They knew what was going on in 
the country. But how we laughed at them! Hadn’t 
-we been educated in English schools? They said 
that jobs were hard to get. So what? Burma is 
double the size of England and we were only 
seventeen million in all. We were very wealthy 
in natural resources. We were the largest pro- 
ducers of ruby, jade and tungsten. In cobalt, we 
came next only to China. Within the Indian Em- 
pire, we were the largest producers of silver and 
lead. As for petroleum, we ranked the highest in 
the British Empire. No country in the world 
could outdo us in our exports of teak and rice. 
Our total exports were many times greater in 
value than our imports. 

“All that you say is true,” admitted our par- 
ents, “but we get nothing out of these things. 
Foreign capital controls all our industries and 
exports and imports. When Burma buys, the 
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Burmans pay for the goods; when 3urma sells, 
the Burmans don't get the proceeds, -hey go into 
the safes of foreign capitalists.” But we were a 
hard lot to convince. We just had to ook around 
and on every peak we corld see golder spires filled 
with priceless gems. (Hcw little we realized then 
that these pagodas and shrines had been built by 
our forefathers and the fast two generations had 
not been able even to repair those that-were crum- 
bling down.) “Don’t worry, folks," we said: 
“We'll go to the University, study science and 
when we come out with our degrees, we'll make 
jou all rich, if that is what you all want to be.” 
How we dreamed and how we braggeil 

Yes, we wert into the University with great 
plans and hopes. Some of our friends wanted to 
study banking. they soor. found out at neither 
Kangoon University nor any other institution in 
Burma had any banking courses. Ani any eco- 
nomics taught had reference to the English and 
rot to tte Burmese economy. Some wanted a 
course leading to a degree in commerce. “For that 
you'll have to gc to England," was tke reply. It 
was the same for applied chemistry chemical, 
eagineéring, minmg and metallurgy, mineralogy, 
accountancy and pharmacology. but which of us 
could afford to tay for oar own eduction in a 
foreign land? As far as I know, taere were none 
from our group, and none from the g-oups that 
went ahead of us, and there will be non- from the 
groups that follow in the years to com: if things 
go on as they are this very day. 

Under the circumstances, the Burmese youth 
studied what was sffered tc him. When he gradu- 
ated he found his name among tke lorg lists of 
unemployed. No company ar firm in the pre-1937 
davs would take iz a Burmese chemist o- an engi- 
neer or an economist, not because he dicn’t know 
his subject, but because ke was a Burman. And 
without any practical training it was useless for 
him to venture zorth into the field cf private 
enterprise, with so many odds against hm. So he 
began by putting -he blame on every oae, called 
the University an institution for the p-oduction 
cf quill drivers and eventually wound up »y study- 
ing for law — anc lawyers have decom: a dozen 
for a dime in Burma — or by joining the crowded 
clerical staff of the Secretariat or as a lest resort 
by going back to the rice fie ds with his zamily. 


Poor in a Rich Country 


The Burman loves growing rice more than 
any other crop and. he has become such zn expert 
at it than even the hard-working Indians ind Chi- 
nese, with their lcw standard of Living. hardly 
dare compete with him. That is why rice zrowing 
seemed to be the oaly job left in Burme for the 
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Burmans. It used to be a paying job, too, and 
the proverbial "happy Burman” would still be in 
existence if it had remained so, and it is very 
douotful that I should ever have had the occasion 
or the notion to write this article. 

Jrizortunately for the Burmans, the rice boom 
did not last. Organizations like the old “Paddy 
Ring" and the "Bullenger Pool" were in many 
ways directly responsible for its collapse. Both 
this Ring and Pool were attempts made by for- 
eign millers and exporters to corner the market in 
unhusked rice so that the price was forced down 
by rearly fifty per cent. This struggle between 
the zoreign merchants and Burmese cultivators 
was an unequal contest since rice in a hot, damp 
climate was a perishable commodity and the cul- 
tivators did not have the means of storing it. 

The excuse given by the foreign merchants 
was :ha- Burma rice did not fetch high prices in 
foreign markets because of its inferior quality. 
This allegation, however, was not true. The for- 
eign nerchants would take one lot of Burma rice, 
some-imes known as Rangoon rice, and sell it 
outside as Bombay rice, while with another lot 
they mixed Indian rice and sold it under the name 
of “Eurma rice." No wonder the “Burma rice" 
sold t» foreign coüntries was inferior in grade! 

Tais is only part of the story. The British 
banks flatly refused to advance the money the 
Burmese cultivators needed for farming. This 
was parhaps natural; for during World War I the 
surplvs Burma rice stayed in Burma due to lack 
of traasport, and the cultivators lost heavily and 
could not pay back their loans. Government did 
nothing to help, and the bankers were left with 
no alternative but to regain their money by con- 
fiscation of the cultivators’ land. Being diplomatic, 
they Gid not do this directly. Instead they im- 
ported Chetttars (money lenders) from India and 
made use of them. These Chettiars charged inter- 
est ranging from 24 to 36 per cent per annum and 
compo.inc interest at that. With the price of paddy 
going down year after year, it is no wonder the 
Chettizrs becarrie‘the owners of fifty per cent of 
the agricultural lands of southern Burma. 

Yes, during the days of the Burmese Kings, 
the Bu-mans were relatively rich in a poor coun- 
try. Today, they are poor in a rich country. Under 
such a state of affairs we ask, “Can the fruit ever 
ripen?' 

Mo-eover, because the Burmans are` noor 
chere is a tendency for foreigners to look down 
ipon them and turn arrogant. Dr. Peacock once 
-old us in class at Rangoon University that we 
were representative of a people with slavish 
mentali-y. 

There was a limit to what the Burmans were 
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willing to take. When that limit came, riots be- 
tween Indians and Burmans, and Chinese and 
Burmans, became unavoidable. 

The Burmese people knew what they were 
heading for. They also knew that only Govern- 
ment could do something about it. But all the 
reply they could ever get was, “You are such 
spendthrifts; you are so lazy ;;you are too happy- 
go-lucky. There is nothing we can do for you." 
These allegations have been repeated so many 
times that "the lie has now been taken as the 
truth," even though a few Englishmen like J. S. 
Furnival and Fielding Hall who knew Burma 
and Burmans very well have written to the con- 
trary. i 

Many foreigners have elaborated upon how 
Burmese women love to display jewelry. Nearly 
all my English teachers have pointed out to me 
the amount of dead money created by such in- 
vestments. From the western standpoint, they are 
right. But to us it is quite a different story. 

À few years ago some enterprising Burmans 
invested their surplus money in river steamers. 
The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company immediately 
brought down its freight and passenger rates so 
low that the Burmans were soon out of business. 
Other Burmans tried to step into the realm of 
exports and imports. The old foreign export and 
import firms began selling goods at a lower rate 
than the Burmans. They could do it, not only 
because they had larger capital but also because 
they were getting rebates from their shipping 
companies which the newcomers didn't get. 

The Burmans, like any other people, save for 
a rainy day. In the days of the Burmese Kings, 
there were no banks, so they invested their little 
savings in petty trade and in gold and jewelry. 
Now that the banks have come, why don't the Bur- 
mese people make use of them? Unfortunately, 
very few Burmans know much about modern eco- 
nomics and the facilities of banks. Besides, one has 
to wait about two hours to cash a check. I re- 
member, in India, it took me over a month to 
cash a Government of Burma draft for a measly 
sum of forty dollars. How different this is from 
American banks where one can get any amount 
cashed in a few seconds! Anyhow, it has been a 
long, long time since the Burmans earned enough 
income to save an effective amount of capital 
out of it. 


Are the Burmans Really Lazy? 


Many a casual observer has dubbed the Bur- 
mese people the laziest in the world. It is doubtful 
whether the Burmans mind it very much. Per- 
sonally, I don't. But when we are told that we 
are not fit for freedom because we are a lazy 
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people, it becomes imperative for us to sit up and 
take notice. It is some years now since my friends 
and I have been searching the reason for this 
allegation of laziness. To us it seems as if the ball 
was set rolling by foreign lumber concerns which 
used to extract lumber as far back as the days of 
our Kings. The Burmans cut down the trees for 
them in record time, but despite the insistence of 
the foreign bosses they entirely refused to touch 
the fallen logs in the Burma jungles till the rains 
came. Then with the help of water and the mud, 
the Burmese elephants and some knack, the logs 
were swept off in no time, without any visible 
exertion on the part of the Burmans. Only time 
has proven the sagacity of our people. For many 
firms have tried cheap Indian labor—or even mod- 
ern equipment——with disastrous results. Can we 
say that the Burmans are lazy on this account? 

Also, a foreign tourist steaming up the Irra- 
waddy River on a fine October day notices a large 
number of boats, with artistic carvings fore and 
aft, and lounging Burmans, evidently day-dream- 
ing. If he had only seen them rowing upstream, 
which they do at night when it is much cooler, 
he would have told a different story. Or if he 
had stayed for the rains and found out how hard 
one has to work to plow the land and grow rice 
during the monsoons! During this period and at 
harvest time the Burman even has to leave his 
home and spend his days and nights in a little 
bamboo shack, taking care of his crops. i 

Before the Britisher tells us that we are a lazy 
lot, he should think of these very Burmans who 
first cut down the dense, snake-infested and ma- 
larial Burma jungles, which he showed in “Burma 
Victory" as impenetrable, and turned them into 
rich rice lands in order to fill the foreigners’ cof- 
fers with glittering gold. He should remember, 
also, that if we as a nation have showed outward 
laziness in modern times, it is only because we 
have been fully or seasonally unemployed while 
the skilled jobs have gone to Europeans and the 
unskilled jobs to cheap Indian labor. 

The resentment held by the people against the 
existing form of government finally came out into 
the open on December 22, 1930. A tabaung had 
appeared in the country. Every one, young and 
old, sang it. Basically, it was about how a mythical 
bird called a Galon swooped down upon a big 
elephant and carried it away. At this time, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi was carying out his famous “salt 
march." The time wás ripe to strike, at least the 
Burmans thought so. A man by the name of Saya 
San took the name of Galon and tried to swoop 
down upon the British elephant. Before the rebel- 
lion was suppressed, two thousand of Saya San’s 
followers were killed; he himself was captured 
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and executed in Tharawaddv jeil in March, 1931. 
This folly o2 Saya San wes soon to bear fruit. 
It made the weak voice of Burma s:ronger and 
the people outside began to hear it. It was indeed 
not pleasant for :he English wher. the world heard 
that they were preparing the Burmaas for inde- 
pendence only to mow them down wth machine 
guns at the enc of nearly a hundred years. So 
the first gesture came fram England. Announce- 
ment was made that Burma would Le separated 
zom India. Ani in 1935 there was passed the 
Burma Act which gave us a rew constitution. 


Better Days under the Constitution 


This constitution came into effect in 1937 
and hence is kncwn both as tke 1937 constitution 
and the 1935 constitution. In essence i* was in no 
way different from the constitrtion offered to 
India almost simultaneously, which India was 
reluctant to acceot. Though it gave us a govern- 
ment elected by -he people, a number of subjects 
were "withheld," including defense, monetary 
policy, foreign affairs and the “Scheduled Areas" 
where Burma's hull tribes live. 

The Burmese people wanted self-government 
and when all these subjects were '"'vrit held," and 
vrhen the Goverror held the sword of veto over 
tne head of the Legislature, they were naturally 
dissatisfied. But the few extremists were easily 
swept away by the general desir? of the people 
to take what was ziven and keep on struggling for 
full self-government. So while the Indians con- 
tinued to argue, hy 1937 tae Burmese people had 
had their electiom and had formed a new gov- 
ernment. 

Now the Burmans did not need to go to the 
white man any more to Deg for this and that. 
Those days were over. They demanded certain 
things of their government and got then without 
any rebuffs, and cne could easily nctice the Bur- 
mese Ministers pampering the masses, The Capit- 
tation tax and the Thathamedc ;ax were abolished 
in graduated stages from 1938 to 194). And in 
the interest of the Burmese cultivators, taree Land 
Arts were passed. 

The Tenancy Act gave the tenant security of 
*enure on the payment of z fair rem, tie rent to 
be calculated by the government officers on the 
application of either the tenani or the landlord. 
This was to meet the evils of rack-renting and 
the constant change of tenaats, esdeciall= by land- 
locds who practically auct onec the tenancy off 
every season—or those Indian lendlords who sub- 
stituted Indian tenants for old Burmes2 tenants, 
sometimes even ex-owners of th» lends. 

The Land Purchase Act emoovrered the gov- 
ermment to buy the lands back from Irdian and 
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Burmese landlords and return them to the agri- 
cultarists. 

The Land Alienation Act made it impossible 
for iand in future to be transferred to nonagricul- 
turists, who might obtain only usufructuary mort- 
gage fcr fifteen years. 

It is with deep respect that I take off my hat 
to those Burmese landlords who sat in the Legis- 
lature and calmly voted without an exception for 
these three Acts to their own detriment so that 
their own people, the Burmese masses, might 
prosper. 

A trade agreement, as well as an immigration 
agreement, was made with the Government of 
India. 

Things were moving fast too in the sphere 
of irdustries and labor. This is best illustrated 
by the following case. In 1937 a European firm 
asked for a government subsidy of 100,000 rupees 
to re.mburse them for certain losses. The Burman 
in authority informally asked them what had been 
their policy of Burmanization. During the past 
several years they had recruited only three Bur- 
man grzduates, all for minor positions. Needless 
to say, the application of the European firm was 
rejec:ed. After that, the shrewd Directors of Eu- 
ropean concerns realized under what a handicap 
they had placed their firms. In the ordinary course 
of business they had certain dealings with the 
government and they had to ask for certain small 
favors. If they only had a Burman in their firm, 
say a cousin or a nephew of a Minister, to speak 
for tem and to fight for them. Also, labor trou- 
bles vere beginning in Burma. The laborers, both 
Indians and Burmans, were led by Burmans, and 
who could deal more effectively with the Burmese 
labor leaders than Burmans? So there was an 
increzsed demand for Burmese chemists, engi- 
neers, economists, geologists and the like. Many 
of our bcys who had been unemployed since their 
graduation days were soon earning a decent liv- 
ing. Some firms urged the government to send 
state scholars to England and other foreign lands, 
offerirg zo meet half the expenses. A new field 
suddenly opened up before the Burmese graduates. 

In the eyes of the Burmese people, these were 
colossal achievements, considering that they were 
accomdlished in the short period between 1937 
and 1941. Unfortunately for them, the machinery 
was hardly set in motion beiore the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor and in a twinkling of an 
eye, Birma was gone, and with it all the founda- 
tions taat had been laid by the people's government 
to buikd 2 new and prosperous Burma. 


This is the first of three articles on Burma by 
Saw Tun. The second will appear next month. 
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EVEN IF IT HURTS 


' By T. C. GLEYSTEEN 
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parties (for these were an integral part of the 

war in China), evacuations, radio schedules, 
secret agents and matters which related directly 
to hostilities. China, its land and people, its hurts 
and wrongs, its seeming stupidity, its laxity, its 
selfishness — all this mattered to me. For I was, 
in a sense, parteChinese. My birth and life in the 
former capital of Peking plus my ability to speak 
the official language made me, insisted the Chi- 
nese, more the son of China than of the United 
States. Perhaps they were right. Certainly I want- 
ed it that way. 

We Americans believe in the truth. Sometimes 
it hurts, but still we must have it. China, on the 
other hand, sometimes prefers to avoid — for as 
long as possible — the facts. Perhaps this might 
be likened to the rich man who enjoys reviewing 
his bank account and material holdings as con- 
trasted to the poor man who refuses to open his 
bills or examine his sagging roof. 

China covers millions of square miles. China 
is fused with traditions and superstitions. China 
changes, if slowly. Who can write of this great 
land except for the small portion he may know 
intimately ? Lafcadio Hearn showed great wisdom 
when he said that the longer one lives in the 
Orient the less one knows about it. The round- 
the-world traveler or the airforce pilot who dallies 
for a few weeks in Shanghai or Canton is gener- 
ally the best informed. 

In Chungking and Kunming I sipped tea in 
the Foreign Office with old friends from Peking 
days, and talked briefly to the men and women 
who worked and ate and slept and smoked along 
the war-crowded small streets. Impressions of 
Chungking and Kunming? Yes; Opinions? No. 

In Southeast China, particularly in the tri- 
angle formed by Kukong, Canton-Hong Kong 
and Swatow, I lived with generals and water- 
carriers, interpreters and merchants, orphans and 
British-rich, the dying and diseased, the mean and 


K in war-time China was not all Japs, dinner 
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the kind. Lived with them, loved and hated them, 
cursed them and received in kind. Of this small 
part of China I know something. 

My job in South China during 1943 to 1945 
while serving in the Navy and assigned to the 
Office of Strategic Services, was with a small but 
highly specialized and mobile (good feet) intelli- 
gence-sabotage outfit, Most of our time was spent 
behind enemy lines, and because the Japanese 
sphere of influence extended considerably beyond 
its actual points of occupation — among people 
as well as in space — it was not always easy to 
determine who was for or against you. 

We learned in short order that the surest way 
to keep friend from turning to foe was through 
the dollar. Fortunately on most occasions we were 
able to outbid the Jap, yet there were tragic mo- 
ments when Chinese turned over shot-down 
American pilots to the Japanese because our offers 
of rewards were insufficient. Yet in all fairness 
to the Chinese this mercenary tinge was appar- 
ently not too different from that evidenced in 
other battle areas, and it would not be correct 
to ignore the bald fact that in the Canton area the 
belly was a prime factor in the pursuit of living. 
The law of survival quite naturally took prece- 
dence over all idealistic mouthings. 


Both Could Profit 


When Kipling wrote, "never the twain shall 
meet," he showed insight in at least recognizing 
the sometimes seemingly unsurmountable barriers 
that exist between the East and West. 

A. Chinese general we knew intimately would 
say: "We Chinese envy your drive and efficiency 
and tremendous will power." In return we com- 
mented that to these characteristics we'd like to 
add China's infinite patience, relaxation and re- 
fusal to permit minor matters to throw her off 
course. Yes, if both China and the United States 
would seek out the good of the other, rather than 
harping on the bad, both would profit. 

The attitude of the men with me — mostly 
youngsters who knew nothing of China before 
they arrived other than that it was a strange 
land which produced only laundrymen and ser- 
vants and rice, and waged unending civil war — 
was of constant interest. It provided an opportu- 
nity to compare their observations with mine. 

Some liked the Chinese individually and 
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tried despe-ately zo get along with them. Unfor- , 
-unatély these were in the great minority. They 
enjoyed. th» Chinese sense of humor, respected 
the Chinese for keeping spirits up in the face of 
continuous adversity and, secretly ai least, ad- 
mired their skill in extractirg money from us 
Americans. But what our men thought of the Chi- 
nese collect vely was another s:cry. In the first 
place, mcst of our men could not tell the Chinese 
apart from the Japs, and claimec there were no 
fzndamerta. differences between them. All Orien- 
tals were "slopies." China was dirty. The people 
diseased. Methods primitive. Fcod impcssible. The 
country ugly, according to our s‘tandarcs. (Grant- 
ed that as the months went by many mea conjured 
up the Urited States as a land of milk end honey; 
where filth and anger were unknown, and all 
women possessed. great beauty ) 

There were cther reasons why American sol- 
d:ers and sailors did not like China, one of which 
was their irability to uncerstand the language, 
which kep: them from ever having an opportunity 
really to know the Chinese. But the principal rea- 
scn most American troops disliked tha Chinese 
was becarse, according to American standards. 
she Chinese would not and did not fight. To the 
average American, this failure to put up more 
than just a token or resistance against the common 
enemy was totally incomprehersible. "We're al- 
lies, aren't we? Hell, we came all the "vay from 
America to this filtay country, yet we're willing 
to take or the Japs. Well then why can’t the 


Ckinese? Godamit, it’s their country and they, 


. won't even fight for it.” 


Why the Chinese Are Not Fighters 


I tried zo explain to the men why the Chinese 
. dičn’t fight: they did not have the equipment, the 
Strength, the know-how and, frankly, the desire. 
For centur.es there had been an invader of one 
kind or another: an ambiticus warlord, a greedy 
magistrate, and now the Jap. What was tne differ- 
ence? To all of them one must pay tribute, But 
our men, schooled in the taeorz that you must 
fight for what you want, did not understand. Be- 
cause they couldn’t; Strawberry 2oiat, Iowa, had 
always beer free of cppression. 

I, too, was not sympetaetic to the Chinese 
policy of retreat, retreat, rstreat . .. wait for 
tke Americans, the Americans, the Americans. 
But I knew erough about Caina and the Chinese 
at least to understand this attituce. 

Our men were confused further beca ise they 
had been led to believe that for seven long years 
Cáina had keer waging ceaseless warfare against 
the Nip invader. They pictured half-starved peas- 
ant women ard children ceiendmg their homes 
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with bare hands while their men lured Japs into: 
traps where they slaughtered them iby thousands;, 
using home-made clubs against automatic rifles. 

The shock after arriving in China, to find that 
precious few Chinese had ever lifted a finger 
agaimst the Jap was a blow that few men got over 
without scars. i 

There were all degrees of soldiers and armies 
in South China. A few crack divisions existed, 
but t1es» were reserved to protect three-star gen- 
erals and governors. The good troops were kept 
in tke -ear; the unblooded, untrained soldiers 
manred the front lines. The flower of America 
was expendable to win a war; the cream of the 
crop in China seldom saw figpting. In South 
Chine there were few regular Chinese troops. 
Most of the "fighting men" were provincials or 
irregulars. Desertion was an uncontrollable fac- 
tor. Sometimes there would be a hundred per cent 
turnozer among the men in three months. Officers 
could resign at will for "reasons of poor health." 

l spent a lot of time with various Chinese 
outfits, On occasion marched and billeted with 
them.: Not a single soldier I talked to knew why 
he was supposed to be fighting. Not a single one : 
wanted to fight anybody. With virtually no train- 
ing, mo equipment, no food and no purpose—l 
didn't blame them. I talked to both recruits and 
officers about desertions. There was no system of 
preventing them except to shoot an occasional 
one who was foolish enough to get caught. It 
was nigh unto impossible to apprehend deserters 
in a land without vital statistics, and one where 
the pooulation for the most part willingly aided 
and abetted fugitives from the army. The men 
learnec one trick quickly and passed it on to each 
new draitze: before you desert, strip yourself of 
all government clothing and equipment. Leave 
naked if necessary. If you ran off with army 
equipment of any kind your outfit would instigate 
a search end, if caught, the penalty usually was 
death. But if you stole nothing, no effort was 
made t5 apprehend you. Material possessions in 
~hina are worth, more than manpower. 

Some men endured soldiering because it pro- ` 
vided a bcwl or two of rice a day, an occasional 
spoonft! oZ chicken or dried vegetable, clothing of 
sorts aad the ever-present possibility of loot— 
aot from the Japs but from helpless Chinese vil- 


‘lagers. Small as these returns might be, they were 


often more than could be got elsewhere. 
Guerrilias In South China 


The guerrillas in South China were by far 
the most zctive, the best trained and the most 
vigorous "soldiers." There was good reason for 
this. More democracy and comradeship existed 
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between officers and men; all shared in all spoils. 
Groups were small, mobile, able to move quickly 
to better hunting grounds or scram from trouble. 

The guerrillas made it a'point to get along 
with the villages in their areas, collected small 
revenues from them for “protection” which, in 
fact, they provided, making their big hauls from 
forays into other regions and from travelers. (No 
merchant or Chinese-on-the-move journeyed in 
South China by himself. He joined other cara- 
vans, hired guards or guerrillas to get him 
through safely.) But tough as the guerrillas were, 
they did not like to tangle with the Jap more than 
absolutely necessary. Most South China guerrilla 
bands were bandits, not groups organized to do 
battle with the enemy. Guerrilla chieftains, unlike 
Chinese army commanders, had learned that it 
paid to keep their men well armed and well fed. 
Another advantage was that decision was close to 
home; in the army, commands had to pass 
through a dozen channels, some a thousand miles 
away. Guerrilla groups had higher type personnel 
because there was a better living in it. Ex-army 
officers, school-teachers, petty officials, smugglers, 
made up their ranks, and discipline, based on 
higher personal standards, was exemplary. 

China’s procrastination, her round-about ways, 
her indifference. and often aid, to the invader 
drove our men frantic. Yet there was another side 
of the picture. Our domineering ways, our accus- 
tomed wealth, our equipment, our firm conviction 
that our way was the right one must have forced 
many a Chinese to seek solace from his nearest 
ancestral shrine. 

So often we Americans say: "My god, how 
can I understand these dumb Chinese? Every- 
thing they do is cock-eyed. Nothing makes sense.” 
Unless you're the type of person who is convinced 
that everything in America is right and every- 
thing elsewhere in the world is wrong, then every- 
thing in China makes good sense — tf you can 
look at it from their point of view. 

Try to imagine a country that for the most 
part tills the land to raise sufficient food to fill the 
belly so that you may have sufficient bowel move- 
ments to fertrlize the soil sufficiently so as to 
raise sufficient food to fill the belly and round and 
round it goes. 

Imagine a country where more than ninety 
per cent of the people can neither’read nor write, 
where less than one per cent have ever seen a radio 
let alone owned one, where you tell British and 
Americans apart (if you’ve ever seen one) by 
whether they wear mustaches, and where a wall 
is built between your city and a leper colony 
twenty miles away to keep the contamination out. 
A country where you do each day exactly what 
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your father and his father before him did. A 
country where you're always hungry, and where 
if you do get ahead by a few cents somebody 1s 
almost sure to come along and take it away. 

“The Chinese have no patriotism, no national 
consciousness,’ scream the critics. True enough, 
but how could they? North and South China, to 
take two sections at random, have nothing in 
common — not even the language. Each barely 
knows the other exists. 

In China, the country, the province, the Asien 
mean nothing. Everything is measured in terms 
of the family or, at most, the village. Often the 
village is made up of a group of interrelated fami- 
lies living together for protection. There are, al- 
most without exception, no isolated homes in 
China. 

Near Hingning were two small villages, each 
with approximately one thousand souls. Only a 
few rice paddies separated these two communities. 
Village A during the 1920's and 1930’s had been 
rich, Its sons had gone overseas; to Singapore 
and Malaya. They had worked hard, founded mer- 
cantile houses and each month sent substantial 
remittances to their families. During the same 
period Village B had stayed home and tilled their 
rice paddies., Although they labored from dawn to 
dusk they managed to grow barely enough to fill 
their own bellies. Some years the crops failed and 
anywhere from twenty to four hundred died of 
starvation. Never once did Village A offer to 
help, although its granaries were chock full of rice 
bought from Canton. Then came the Jap invasion 
of the South Pacific and the China coast. No 
longer did Village A receive those fat remittances 
from their prosperous sons. All income from over- 
seas was cut off. They had no rice fields. They did 
not know how to farm. So Village A began to 
starve. Now Village B prospered. Food prices 
were high and crops were bumper. Village A fi- 
nally asked help from Village B. Village B elders 
met in council. The conclave was short. No help 
for Village A. They wouldn't help us. Let them 
starve, the stupid, lazy people. 

There is no national consciousness because 
through the centuries each village has been de- 
pendent on itself. It grows its own food, sunbakes 
its own mud brick, combs the countryside for its 
fire-brush. Calamity to another village 1n such a 
system can mean nothing. Contrast this to the 
United States. 


` The Wisdom of Compromise 


The curious ways of the Chinese shock you 
at first. Then you learn slowly the reason for their 
seeming madness, and the wise Westerner will 
try to compromise the Chinese ways with his own. 
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This is what we attempted ic do. At first we in- 
sisted on doing everything the American way 
The Chirese would agree, but invariably pro- 
ceeded to operate in their own fashion. Then we 
discovered that if we gave in on some points, they 
would do likew-se. It was a happy blending of 
modern methocs and cer.tury-old habits of provec 
worth in that Dart of the world. 

In on- part of South China on more than 
fifteen occasiors during 1943 and 1944 the so- 
called Nzt&onal'st troops (owning lip-service alle- 
giance to 'Chunzxing) and tke Communists of the 
Bias Bar area (the only Commun st-controlled. 
section south of the Yengize River) clashed in 
armed combat. Yet duriag the same period there 
was virttally nc organized resistance to Jap ad- 
vances. Stupid? Not necessarily. Ihe Chinese 
knew thet to fght the Nip would Lave been to 
invite diszster. Whereas doing battle with your 
own countrymen insured a m nimum bf losses and 
at the seme time fores-allec accusations of in- 
activity. Once i heard a Cainese janior officer 
remark: “_t’s ro good fightinz the Japanese. They 
want to lal eve-ubody." 

It stazgere- me to discover that many wives 
and families of key Chinese Rved in Japanese-oc- 
cupied Ch.na. Imagine General De Gaulle's wife 
iiving in ernma-occuped France — by choice! 
Yer to the Chirese this arrangement was a wise 
one. Ther contended that it wes mach safer in 
occupied hina because there the strong Japanese 
were in power and no furthe- Aghtinz would en- 
sue. Living in unoccupiec Ch-na always presented 
the possiblity that some day the Japs would 
choose to seize zn area and taen wives and fami- 
lies woulc have to run for tneir lives. 

Another sense-making caaracter.stic of the 
Chinese, i3 whose land authority is always uncer- 
tain until proved, is the policy of determining 
whether cr not your su»ord nares will obey an 
order shocld it be issued. :f the commanding 
general oí an area believes it exped:ent for the 
military to comtaandeer all egzs, he will first send 
his aidés 1o the various field :ommands to deter- 
mine how -hey ieel abou- such a pro ect. If they 
agree, the order is executed and delivered. If the 


held officers feel the move ur wise, then no com- - 


mands are forracoming. Nodcdy likes to have 
commands discoeyed or ignored. Tris method 
precludes i-. 

Despit2 our desire to know more of the Chi- 


rese and treir thinking along politica. and social , 


Enes, the tect remained that ve had little time to 
io other than kee alive and cut of Ja5 hands. 
Yet there w2re moments cz relaxation when 
we joined in hearty and sometimes amazingly 
“rank arg.unen:s. Generally speaking though, 
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there seerned to be little political or social con- 
sciousness in our part of South China. Instead, 
priorities of thought and action seemed to take 
this order: 1) wondering where the next meal 
was coming from, 2) making money or scheming 
up ways to do same, and 3) sitting in the sun or, 
bet:er still, lolling in a tea house. If priorities one 
anc two appear to conflict, it must be remembered 
tha: frequently cash in hand did not guarantee 
fooi in belly. We passed through hundreds upon 
hurdreds of villages which provided no restau- 
ran:s or stores. Each household had only enough 
for its own needs. Let the passers-by seek sus- 
tenance elsewhere. 


Chinese Kindness 


All in all the Chinese showed us great kind- 
ness, and provided the utmost in hospitality. Par- 
ticularly the country people. Nothing was too 
much trouble. They gave us their bedboards and 
slept on the ground. Lent us their rice bowls and 


trie to prepare food foreign style. Walked with 


us to show the way when already they were tired 
from a lifetime of plodding up and down the road 
and. getting nowhere. Warned us of approaching 
danzer. Always I shall be grateful. > 

Cooperation, courage, initiative, conviction— 
in t3ese traits we found our allies as a group lack- 
ing. From our point of view! Their offers to help 
wer2 mostly "ke che." Their attitude seemed to be, 
exp-essed a thousand times over: "We would 
like to fight, but we are tired from seven long 
years of struggle. We are poor. We have nothing 
left to give. But you are strong. You are a great 
country. We will do everything we can to help 
you.” Which they didin a minor way after much 
procding, and provided it was without great cost 
to themselves. l 

To damn a country or group or individual by 
a siagle example would be stupid. The Chinese 
for all their seeming content with the ways of 
thei: forefathers know that great changes must be 
wrought. But in the same fashion that villages 
have not yet learned to help one another for mu- 
tual benefit, so the people have not yet discovered 
the dower of acting in unison. Universal educa- 
tion and mutual respect should change this. 

Modern transportation and communications 
will bring economic interdependence among the 
various sections of China. With them will come 


_ political integration, national consciousness and 


naticnal morality. It will take patience, initiative 
and anselfishness. The patience must be exercised 
abroad, for surely this trait the Chinese have in 
aburdance. The initiative China alone must pro- 
duce The unselfishness ? That must come from the 
entire world, China included. 
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LIFE IN TURKEY TODAY | 


By MALCOLM BURR 


HEN I CAME BACK TQ TURKEY in 1940 it 
W was to a very different world from the 

old Ottoman Empire that I used to know 
at the turn of the century. Gone were the mottled 
costumes, the fez with them. Gone were the mangy 
jackals, gone the arabesque scrolls. Instead of 
the rattling old cabs of old Istanbul—or Constan- 
tinople, as it was formerly called by the whole 
world except the Turks—there were brisk taxis 
and a good tram service. The old tunnel was elec- 
trified and there were electric light and the tele- 
phone nearly everywhere. 

No longer were there veiled women in the 
streets. Turkish women today are edueated, often 
cultivated, keen on sports and capable of holding 
their own in any society. Some have won distinc- 
tion in journalism, like Mrs, Sabiha Sertel, or in 
art, or in literature, like the famous novelist Halidé 
Edip. Others take an active part in politics, and 
there are several woman members of the Grand 
National Assembly. 

In spite of a certain xenophobia, which has by 
no means died out among the strict Muslims, the 
Turks are now endeavoring to adopt European 
customs all along the line. This is seen not only 
in the complete emancipation of women, in public 
mixed bathing, in women dining in restaurants, 
but in such details as the “week-end” habit and 
that of sending wreaths to funerals and putting 
up tombstones in the Christian manner. The old- 
fashioned Mohammedan tombstone, with the tur- 
ban carved on top of men’s graves, is seldom seen 
in a modern cemetery. And the old-style fire-fight- 
ing apparatus, consisting of an enormous barrel 
full of water slung on two poles, carried by four 
stalwart men who yelled “Yoldan! Varda!”— 
“Out of the way! “Look out!" as they tore by, 
has gone with the fez and the Arabic alphabet: 
today the Istanbul fire brigade can hold its own 
with any for efficiency. 


The Turkish Press 


One rather surprising thing about modern Tur- 
key is its press. There are no less than one hundred 
and thirty daily papers, thirty-eight of which ap- 
pear in Istanbul. I doubt whether any exceed 
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twenty thousand in circulation and their advertis- 
ing revenue is very small. One wonders how those 
men who produce the papers live. Yet they are ed- 
ucated men, with a wide knowledge of the world, 
and they write shrewd comments on world affairs. 
During the war a party of about a dozen Turkish 
editors visited England and the United States and 
another party went to India, while others paid a 
visit to the Russian front as Hitler's guests. Sev- 
eral Turkish papers were represented at San Fran- 
cisco. There are papers for the minorities, three 
dailies in Greek and two in Armenian, and one for 
the Jews published partly in Turkish and partly in 
their own “Israelite” Spanish. There are no daily 
papers in Italian or Russian or English at present, 
but there are four in French. And Istanbul has 
four or five comic papers, in which gifted carica- 
turists vent their sarcasm and irony, sometimes 
with a humor too caustic for the taste of the Eng- 
lish-reading public. 

The press in Turkey is still subject to one grave 
restriction, The government has the power to sus- 
pend any paper arbitrarily, without appeal, and 
without even stating the cause. After vigorous 
protest from the journalistic world the matter has 
at last been taken up by the National Assembly 
and it looks as if a modification will be shortly in- 
troduced. Probably the writers of articles, instead 
of the papers themselves, will be held responsible 
and the powers of suspense transferred to a special 
court. On the other hand, the government has, by 
a recent decree, declared a monopoly of all films, 
which it will dole out as it thinks fit, reserving the 
right to buy, distribute, sell or give them to whom 
it will. 

During the war and after, Turkey has been a 
privileged country, with probably less hardship, 
privation and restriction than in any country in 


Europe. True, prices have soared, but there has - 


been an abundance of most good things. The most 
inconvenient shortages were of tea and coffee. It 
is hard to think of the Turk without his cup of cof- 
fee, brewed in his own oriental way, but we saw 


him trying substitutes such as roast corn, barley, 


peas and nuts, for the coffee ration was only about 
half a pound for two months. Bread was low in 
quality and was (and still is) closely rationed. 
Sugar, too, was scarce, and since the Turks, like 
all good Muslims, by tradition abstain from 
alcohol and are correspondingly fond of sweets 
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President Ismet Inonu (left) and Prime Minister 
Sukru Saracoglu here enjoy a game of chess 


Sponge-fishing in the Mediterranean is a major Turkish industry 





The Turkish Air Force offers regular commissions to 
woman flyers who, like this sixteen-year-old girl, are 
receiving training in government-sponsored schools 


Chosen representatives of Ankara’s high school girls 
take part in a sports fete at the stadium outside the city 





this scarcity evoked considerable consternation. 

. The Turks are public-spirited, and are making 
great efforts to render their public institutions 
modern and efficient. Take, for example, the Poor 
Houses in Istanbul, which were founded by Grand 
Vizi Halif Rifat Pasha, with accommoda-ion for 
eight hundred inmates without distinction of sex 
or birth. These have now been taken over by the 
city and the budget has grown from 180,659 to 
604,644 Ltqs. since 1938. The aged and infirm 
inmates are being well cared for, and the children, 
‘mest of whom are foundlings, are being trained as 
carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers and other 
artisans. Turkey has many progressive social-ser- 
vice projects such as an association devoted to the 
founding of Infant Homes, an Anti-Tubercular 
League, a model penitentiary and two schools for 
deaf-mutes. Every big town by now has its halkevi, 
that is, its People’s House, which serves as educa- 
tienal and recreational center and club, and smaller 
communities have opened halkodalari, or People's 
Rooms. It is hoped to have ten thousand of these 
rooms, one for every village in the country: in 
1944 no less than 2338 were opened. 


A Modern Type of School 


There is also a very modern type of school on 
a cooperative basis, known as the köy enstitut. 
This is a new idea in education, inaugurated in 
1938 by Safvet Arikan, a former staff cfficer of 
the army who became a Minister of Education 
completely free of all educational tradition. Ari- 
kan’s idea was to make use of the retired sergeant 
or other petty officer, who would be sure to be 
found in every village, and who had some sort of 
education, however primitive— he might even 
know how to read and write. This notion was 
taken up energetically by a teacher named Ismail 
Hakki Tonguj who, as a young man, had been 
horrified to see a lot of schoolboys punished be- 


cause they broke the rules of their school in - 
breaking out at night to save the patients from a - 


burning hospital. An American lady who visited a 
köy enstitut near Ankara was most impressed. 
There is nothing like that in the United States, 
she said, and the idea might well be adopted. 
Turkish legislation is following modern lines. 
Two recent enactments were passed almost simul- 
taneously. By one, the Law of Agrarian Reform, 
the big estates will be broken up and the land 
distributed among the landless peasants, who will 
also be provided with the necessary equipment. By 
the other the forests have been nationalized, sub- 
ject to compensation. Now there is being or- 
ganized a system of unemployment insurance and 
protection of the interests of the working man. 
In order to carry this new scheme into effect, 
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a new ministry has been created, that of Labor. 
In few countries do the police come in for a 
share of public affection, and in Turkey they are 
feared more than beloved. Although much ham- 
pered by red tape and the butt of accusations of 
venality, they are efficient in their work. Almost 
daily we read of the arrest of criminals within a 
day, or even a few hours, of a crime, and often 
stolen goods are restored to the owner with a 
surprisingly short delay. But the police have to 
deal with a rough and tough crowd and are not 
gentle in their methods. They are all Turks, and 
there is no doubt that at times they are harsh and 
unfair in handling members of the minorities. 


Turkey's Minorities 


The acid test of the degree of civilization of a 
people is its treatment of the minorities in its coun- 
try. Turkey has a very considerable and important 
minority population. Historically, the minorities 
are all conquered races, and in the eyes of the Mus- 
lan Turks many are infidels. According to the cen- 
sus of 1935, 97.9 per cent of Turkey's population 
was Mohammedan, 86 per cent claiming Turkish 
as their mother tongue while the remaining Mus- 
lims included about a million and a half Kurds, 
with a sprinkling of Arabs, Persians, Laz, Po- 
maks, Bosniaks and Cherkess. Of the non-Mus- 
lims, the 226,167 Christians included 57,599 Ar- 
menians, 105,725 Greek Orthodox and several 
minor divisions. There were also 78,730 Israelites, 
most of whom still speak a bastard form of Span- 
ish. 

All these minorities, although in theory free 
trom discrimination in the eyes of the authorities, 
do in fact suffer considerable handicap. For in- 
stance, in a capital levy, the notorious varlik of 
1943, the discrimination exercised by individual 
efficials gave rise to considerable criticism. 

When reproached, the Turks reply that, under 
the constitution, they are all equal with equal 
rights and privileges. True, the minorities are now 
admitted to the official hierarchy and even to the 
ranks of officers in the army, upon terms theoreti- 
cally identical with those enjoyed by the Turks 
themselves. But in practice this is really ineffective, 
for pressure of some sort, social or otherwise, ren- 
ders its application difficult. 

I trust my many Turkish friends will not be 
offended by my bluntness. I have too much respect 
for the many fine qualities of the Turks and mem- 
ory of the happy years I have spent in the country 
and enjoyed their hospitality, to wish to do them 
injustice or to hurt their feelings. But friendship 
without frankness is not sincere, and I am sure 
that the Turks are not the people to resent criti- 
cism given in a friendly way with friendly intent. 
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School-Teacher 
President 


By CARLETON BEALS 


If any president in the Americas can be said 
to be the direct descendant of the Atlantic Charter, 
the four freedoms and popular thirst for the 
liberties of democracy, that man is Doctor Juan 
José Arévalo, school-teacher president of Guate- 
mala. At a time when so much of the world is 
under military rule and dictatorship, when various 
countries still cling to Fascist forms of govern- 
ment, when most of Europe and Asia must bow 
down to the wishes of one great power or an- 
other, it is refreshing to be in a land where the 
people and their government have turned their 
backs on dictatorship and military rule to attempt 
to work out a freer and more constructive society. 
Dr. Arévalo is a fervent believer in civil liberties, 
free press, free assemblage, independent political 
parties, labor and peasant organization. 

His task is far from easy and how successful 
he may be remains to be seen, for few lands in 
Central America have a more deep-rooted tradi- 
tion of militarism and long-term dictatorship. The 
late dictator Jorge Ubico held on to power for 
fourteen years, and Doctor Arévalo has inherited 
many of the military and police evils of the old 
system. Besides that, Guatemala is a complicated 
little country, economically, racially and politi- 
cally. 

It has been chiefly a coffee country, in which 
a little group of families reigned supreme and 
control over political affairs was largely directed 
by a big bloc of Germans, strongly entrenched 
in the plantations in the north and west. Fortu- 
nately for the success of Dr. Arévalo’s plans, the 
German properties were expropriated during the 
war, and a third of all coffee lands are now gov- 
ernment property and, according to the new con- 
stitution, cannot be alienated. 

It has been a banana country —two regional 
concentrations, on the north Gulf Coast and of 
late on the Pacific Coast. It is a chicle or chewing 
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gum country, a product secured in the vast jun- 
gles of Petén which cover a third of the country’s 
total area and which have less than ten thousand 
inhabitants. 

And, above all, Guatemala is an Indian coun- 
try. The Indians are mostly located in the north- 
west highlands — Los Altos — and live by primi- 
tive communal agriculture and handicrafts that 
are the most beautiful of any country in the Amer- 
icas. But they live apart from the rest of Guate- 
malan society; they resist, as best they can, the 
military, the government; they resist being draft- 
ed as farm laborers on the plantations. They also 
resist education, so that though they are the ma- 
jority in the total population, they are — for all 
their sturdy and industrious qualities — mostly 
illliterate. 

And so there are educational problems in 
Guatemala; there are serious health problems; 
there is the problem of recolonizing the vast area 
of Petén. 

Along with this, Dr Arévalo is beset by re- 
formers impatient to rectify the errors of cen- 


| turies in a day; he is beset by a serious land prob- 


lem which might develop into a violent uprising, 
Mexican style; he is troubled by the conflicting 
doctrines of Fascism and Communism and democ- 
racy. The old-line aristocrats and conservatives 
brand him and his government as Communist. 
The few Communists in the country — some in- 
tellectuals and a few labor leaders — brand him 
as a sell-out to Yankee imperialism and to the 
bourgeoisie; they call him a Trotsky trimmer, and 
use all the other little catchwords of the day. 
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An Interview with Arevalo 


It was a fresh morning in April when I crossed 
the main plaza of Guatemala to talk to Dr. Aré- 
valo. The sunlight lay flat and hard on the brown 
face of the cathedral; it drenched the green-stone 
marble palace; but the arcades on the other side, 
with their shops and shoe-shiners and newspaper 
stands, looked cool; and the marble benches on 
the park side were deep in shade. In the center 
of the plaza rises a tall green-fluted fountain, 
badly located and in bad taste. It was put there by 
Ubico, and a few years ago a man passing by 
who remarked that it looked like an asparagus 
stalk was taken off to prison and tortured. 

The palace, too, was built by Ubico, an enor- 
mousS-and costly affair, but he never held office 
there; he fell just before it was completed. 

Dr. Arévalo proved to be a tall, very hand- 
some man of forty-two, in excellent health and 
spirits. He rose from his desk immediately and 
crossed the room in a friendly fashion. There was 
not the slightest hint of pose; he was as natural 
as running water. And during the hour and a half 
that we talked, he evaded no question either about 
domestic or international affairs. It was more 
like an easy conversation between old acquaint- 
ances than an interview. He likes to speculate 
about this and that and to hear the opinions of 
others. People say he is slow to make up his mind, 
but that when he does, he is "utterly obstinate." 


Dr. Arévalo was born September’10, 1904, in 
the village of Taxisco on the hot southern coast. 
His father was a farmer and cattle-man of modest 
circumstances. His mother was a school-teacher. 
He is the oldest of five boys. 

He was sent to the capital to be educated, but 
was transferred to a school in Chiquimula when 
the 1917 earthquakes razed the city. He graduated 
from the Central Normal School in Jalapa in 
1922. and took his bachelor's degree in Jalapa 
in 1925. He began to study law the following 
year, but was obliged to abandon his classes and 
work. He taught in various primary and high 
schools, occupied a-departmental post in the: Min- 
istry of Education, and became a school inspector 
fer two provinces. 

He went to Europe in 1925, where he studied 
the school systems of Holland. Belgium, France 
and Spain. He also visited Mexico and Cuba. In 
1927 he won a government scholarship to study 
abroad. He chose to go to Argentina. 

For six years he studied at the University of 
La Plata and earned a doctorate in philosophy 
and the science of education in 1934. He returned 
te Guatemala, where he was given a post in the 
Ministry of Education. He soon discovered that 
under the dictatership he could not put any of 
his pedagogical knowledge into practice. So he 
returned to Argentina in 1936, via Europe. 

He was given a professorship in literature in 
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the University of Tucumán. Soon he was called 
to the University of La Plata, later to Buenos 
Aires. He was called upon to found a government 
normal school in San Luis and draw up plans tor 
a pedagogical institute. In 1943 he was invited 
to give courses at the University of Cuyo. 

When General Ramírez executed his military 
coup, Arévalo protested vigorously and was ob- 
liged to leave the faculty. He was promptly in- 
vited to return to the University of Tucumán. His 
stay there was brief, for he was named presiden- 
tial candidate in Guatemala in 1944. 

At the time of my visit with him in the Palace, 
he had just returned from an airplane trip to 
Petén, where the government is laying out a 
model agricultural colony in . Poptún, on the 
border of Belize. He led me over to a big wall 


map to trace his flight and the region to be settled. 


The new colony is in healthful'highlands on the 
edge of the main jungle growth. A central village 
with schools, agricultural experiment station, so- 
cial center and so on, is nearing completion. The 
soil is being tested for the most appropriate crops. 

A careful survey was made, the President told 
me, and there is every indication that the region 
will be able to supply most of Guatemala with 
enough corn, wheat, barley, ricevand beans to put 
an end to present cereal imports, and enough also 
to supply Belize and the northern coast of Hon- 
duras. A highway costing more than $600,000 
is being built to a river outlet that will connect 
Poptün with Puerto Barrios. “We contemplate 
a complete reconquest and resettlement of Petén, 
which is the richest but least accessible part of 
the Republic," Dr. Arévalo told me. 

"But scarcely in the spirit of the Spanish Con- 
quistadores," I suggested. 

He said he had just been reading the Laws of 
the Indies and the regulations for founding Span- 
ish cities, and had found in them many good 
things applicable to the present experiment. The 
men of the Republic had erred, he declared. The 
rights of man had been forgotten for a whole 
century in Guatemala; now they were being re- 
spected once more. He hoped to put a certain per- 
centage of European agriculturalists in the various 
settlements so that the Guatemalans could benefit 
by their knowledge and industry. 

For that reason, also, he was very interested 
in promoting tourism. More impottant than the 
money tourists brought into the country would 
be the education his people received from them. 
The government was taking steps to protect the 
Guatemalans against the rise in prices occasioned 
by tourist buying and also to protect the tourists 
against abuses. New hotels and tourist club rooms 
were being planned. 
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“What will be done with the confiscated':Ger- 
man properties ?" I asked him. 

Each plantation and its possibilities, he stated, 
was being studied so as to make the best use of it. 
It would be better if some plantations went back 
to private hands, but this unfortunately was now 
forbidden by the Constitution. Most, since they 
were coffee fincas, he felt were not suited to the 
establishment of cooperatives or collectives, al- 
though there might be a few exceptions. Some 
could be rented. Some would be utilized by the 
army for growing food stuffs so that the military 
costs would be lightened. This would also serve 
to educate the soldiers—who are obliged to give 
six months' service—in better farm methods. He 
was not in favor of giving lands to the peasants, 
apparently, but felt that new farm industries and 
new settlements should be developed, with proper 
scientific basis and modern machinery. 

Certainly in the short time that Dr. Arévalo 
has been in office, much has been done. And in 
a sense everything has had to be done from 
scratch, since the late dictator left plenty of “unfin- 
ished business," when he fell in June, 1944. 


How Arevalo Became President 1 

There had been many attempts to get rid of 
Ubico, but he had successfully suppressed all of 
them. Thousands of Guatemalans were in exile 
for many years. The prisons were full. He seemed 
stronger than ever when, abruptly, in a few days 
of agitation and civil demonstrations, he was 
obliged to give up his power. 

He handed over the government to a military 
triumvirate of which General Federico Ponce 
Valdés became provisional president. The people 
were not content with this change, especially since 
Ponce soon proved arbitrary and showed inten- 
tions of electing himself permanent president, as 
candidate of the so-called Liberal Progressive 
Party. The Social Democratic Party and -the 
Liberating Popular Front and National Renova- 
tion Party, and other groups, united to offer the 
candidacy to Dr. Arévalo, still in Argentina. 

Arévalo had no funds with which to return to 
Guatemala. A local bookseller put up the passage 
money as an advance on the publication of Aré- 
valo's writings; among others, several studies in 
pedagogy and adolescent psychology, besides 
various political writings. | 

Arévalo returned and toured the country. He 
is an excellent speaker and has magnificent poise. 
He was received everywhere with fervid enthus- 
iasm by the people. "It was almost like a religious 
revival,” remarked a prominent lawyer, not a 
supporter of Arévalo. Popular indignation against 
military rule was heightened by the assassination 
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by the police of Alejandro Córdova on :he direct 
erders of Ponce. Córdova, the founder, owner 
and editor of Guatemala's leading daily, El Im- 
‘parcial, was a brilliant writer and a man of great 
calm and restraint, a firm supporter of the cause 
ef the United Nations. This brutal act was fol- 
lowed by a period of violence and terror. The 
supporters of Arévalo had to hide out or take 
refuge in foreign legations. The situation became 
intolerable, and on October 20 a group of civil- 
ians, aided by a number of younger army officers, 
moved against the Ponce government. After a 
few bloody encounters, Ponce was obliged to get 
eut, and a Revolutionary Junta was formed, made 
up of a civilian and two young army officers. Of 
these Major Javier Arana subsequently became 
Minister of National Defense. He purged the old- 
line generals who had been given rank because 
of gross favoritism or had stolen public funds. 

Elections for a truly representative National 
Assembly and constitutional convention were 
called. The new constitution attempts to safe- 
guard the rights of all classes; gives proper 
guarantees of civil liberties, the right of labor and 
peasants to organize. Social and workers’ wel- 
fare are included. The army was made autono- 
mous in its organization to prevent political med- 
dling by military officers and to prevent politicians 
from promoting favorites in the army. This weak- 
ens the power of the executive—which was de- 
sired after the unfortunate experience of the 
country with the late Dictator Ubico—but it 
also creates a dual power im the government. 
Under the leadership of the present hard-working 
and democratic-minded Arana, the system is 
working well. But under some other type of gen- 
eral, the army might become the power that again 
devours the state. 

Arévalo is a firm believer in the union of 
Central America. He feels that five small countries 
with all their military, state and diplomatic appa- 
ratus, with all the barriers to trade and travel, 
with different monetary systems, are an obstacle 
to the proper development of the region. If the 
five republics became one, a nation of real dignity, 
and some size, with adequate economic resources, 
would be created. Looking toward this, one of his 
first acts was to celebrate a frontier reunion with 
President Castaneda Castro of Salvador, to dis- 
cuss methods of federalizing these two countries, 
pending steps to bring all the countries together. 


Spiritual Socialism 


Dr. Arévalo, when I talked with him, was 
well aware that in many quarters his purposes 
were being misunderstood and that he is being 
bitterly attacked. He said that he did not mind 
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these attacks at all and had given orders that no 
one be disturbed for making them, however un- 
just. He was confident that the efforts he was 
making to improve the standard of living of the 
people, to establish an equitable labor law, to 
promote sanitation, schools, good housing and 
public works would soon speak for themselves. 

“When I came I called myself a socialist, a 
spiritual socialist, but the people here, especially 
the reactionary feudal classes have been so accus- 
tomed to arbitrary totalitarian' rule, they think 
that democracy is communism. They are fright- 
ened when students and workers march through 
the streets. They are frightened because of the new 
political parties which are free to say what they 
please.” 

I myself was somewhat mystified by the ex- 
pression "spiritual socialism.” It was explained 
to me that this phrase was used to make a sharp 
distinction with Marxism, to indicate that the 
new government does not intend to persecute reli- 
gion. The effort is to bind the people into national 
unity through freedom and cooperation and re- 
spect for the rights of all, to improve the general 
welfare. In other words Dr. Arévalo is striving 
to steer a middle course. 

This is not easy in a world dominated by ex- 
tremists of one sort or another. The reactionaries 
are utilizing all the phraseology of the Spanish 
Falanx: *Hispanidad," “keep the Indians in their 
places,’ “atheist Communism,” “the Red men- 
ace.’ And on the other hand, elements far more 
radical than the government are loudly branding 
Arévalo as a vacilating trimmer; they are de- 
manding the immediate seizure and distribution 
of lands. Arévalo says that all this talk is healthy, 
just the way a democracy should work; he is 
calm in the clamor and pursues the even tenor of 
his way. 

Certainly the psychological change in Guate- 
mala, after only eighteen months of liberty, is 
astonishing. For the first time in the twenty 
years that I have been visiting the country not 
only do the people seem free and gay, but every- 
body speaks his mind. The old, hushed, whisper- 
in-a-corner air has disappeared. No one trembles 
when he sees a policeman. For the first time I 
have known the country, it seems alert, full of 
hope and plans, eager to get ahead. 

Intellectual life, certainly, has been quickened. ~ 
Under the dictatorship few books were published, 
and even foreign publications were largely barred. 
New books—political and economic studies, 
novels, essays and poems—are now moving off 
the presses. New newspapers, pro- and anti-gov- 
ernment, have started up. Several magazines, in- 
cluding the admirable Guatemalan Review, have 
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The Chichicastenango marketplace—everywhere in Guatemala the marketplace is a vital artery of life and trade - 


been founded. In conjunction with an anti-illiter- 
acy campaign, a national book fair was held. 
Ten thousand dollars’ worth of books were sold 
in one week, something of a record in a small 
city like Guatemala. In the new battle against illit- 
eracy, the government has been aided by large 
contributions from business men, civic organiza- 
tions that previously did not exist, the Rotary 
Club and other citizens; in fact the private con- 
tributions in many places have exceeded the 
amount the government was able to allot. This 
is a voluntary civic activity never before known 
in Guatemala. 


What of the Future? 


Such is the new Guatemala. It is too soon to 
make any prophecy regarding the outcome. The 
Fascist elements and the reaction are bitter, and 
they are powerful. There are not many Commun- 
ists around the lot, but they are doing their best 
to discredit the new government as incompetent. 
Many people are impatient, feeling the govern- 
ment should move faster in its reforms. Certainly 
the problems are grave, the evils left by the dic- 
tatorship and by historical abuses are great. Ubico 
did not build a school or a public welfare institu- 
tion during his fourteen years of rule. He left not 
one single paved highway in the whole country. 
He left a beautiful national palace, a post-office 
building of atrocious design, and scores of hand- 
some police and army barracks. And so the gov- 
ernment, besides its regular obligations, must 
make up for lost time. 

But caution also pays. Much has been accom- 
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plished, but rather than rushing ahead, the gov- 
ernment—a government largely of earnest, not 
always wise, young men—preferred to take time 
to prepare plans carefully. In every activity, in- 
tensive studies have been made. The men who 
are working at this are not ham-strung by any 
dogmas or theories. They are seeking the best 
scientific knowledge they can find and working 
out a program on the basis of Guatemalan needs 
and traditions. That is a workmanlike modern 
attitude, and in every direction they are moving 
forward along such lines. There is no narrow 
nationalism in it either. From President Arévalo 
down, there is an eager desire to call in outside 
aid and knowledge when it seems necessary. Ex- 
perts have been brought in, according to the par- 
ticular problem, from the United States, Mexico, 
Colombia and elsewhere. Citizens of all classes are 
consulted. 

It is probably too much to expect that the mis- 
takes of centuries can be repaired in a few months 
or even in a few years. But Dr. Arévalo believes 
that if the present democratic system can gain 
ground, establish itself and become understood by 
the people, his successor — and he is emphatic 
in his declaration that he will accept only one 
term as is prescribed by the Constitution — his 
successor will really be able to accomplish tremen- 
dous things; the groundwork will have been laid. 

Dr. Arévalo travels around the country a great 
deal and talks to ordinary folk everywhere. He 
wants to see what is going on, what is needed, 
what can be done. “My strength is in my people," 
he says simply. 
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Farming, 
Okinawa Style 


OBODY KNOWS HOW LONG the United States 
NI will keep Okinawa — that last stepping- 
Stone to Japan which was never used as a 
stepping-stone. The Navy wants to keep it indefi- 
nitely as a base. If we do hang onto Okinawa, 
well have a nice little laboratory. five by sixty-five 
miles, in which to study farm and food production 
problems of :he Crient. 
As early as last July, before the war was over, 


military government officers were tusslmg with ` 


tka: most basic oriental problem: too mary people 
on too little land. They were helping the islanders 
te grow their own vegetables and even started an 
experiment station to test varieties, At that time 
tke only hope was to supplement cur donations 
of food with locally grown green stuff. We needed 
much of the land for military installations, and 
the Okinawans had to be kept in a small area for 
control purposes. 

Today military government has hopes of get- 
tng Okinawan agriculture back to where it can 
feed its own people. By application cf more scien- 
tific methods, our officials hope to do a better job 
of production than the Okinawans did before the 
war. All the food produced wil! go to feed Oki- 
nawans. Under the Japanese great quartities of 
rice and other food went to the large occupation 
force or were exported back to the homeland. 

But whether diets can be improved — even 


with modern agricultural techniques — is a big - 


question. The good earth of Okinawa isn't very 
good. It's all hills, and the hills are like the foot- 
hills of the Ozarks, the rough country of southern 
Indiana with a few differences. Instead of lime- 
stone rock, Okinawa has coral; instead cf maple, 
oak and hickory, these hills have a sort of dwarf 
pine, with a sprinkling of cycads (a stumpy tree 
about four feet high which looks like a cross be- 
tween a palm tree and a fern). 

in the valleys you'll find pretty good soil, and 
on some of the hills. But mostly you'll find hard- 
pan clay or ccral rock. The total amount of tillable 





Lauren K. SorH, who is Associate Professor,;;n the De- 
partment of Ecenomics and Sociology of Iowa State Col- 
lege, was in Okinawa during the war. - 
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Harvesting sweet potatoes, the most important crop on Okinawa 


tand has been cut down even more by the Okinawa 
custom of building ornate tombs into the hillside. 
Since this burial practice has existed at least a 
thousand years, and since the average tomb takes 
ap about fifteen hundred square feet, honoring the 
dead has painfully reduced the food production 
possibilities of the living. 

But how these Okinawa farmers make each 
remaining inch of ground produce! 

No piece of land is too small to bother with. 
I’ve seen many plots of beans or rice less than 
thirty feet square. A farmer will climb up a steep 
hill maybe two hundred times a year to work a 
bean patch that can't produce over a bushel. An 
Okinawa farm family could live well on the land 
taken up by buildings on the average Iowa farm. 

Before we.arrived there were about 90,000 
farms m the prefecture of Okinawa (including 
several smaller islands in the Ryukus) of which 
only 262 were larger than 12.3 acres. The average 
farm was 1.6 acres, and more than 85 per cent of 
the land was farmed by independent farmers. 

In the Okinawa prefecture, 575,000 people 
have fed themselves with the produce of only 
154,000 cultivated acres in recent years. How did 
they do it? 

First, they don't eat well. Poor and insufficient 
diets are evident in the appearance of these small, 
thin, wizened people. 

Second, they save every drop of water, every 
grain of soil, each iota of fertility. 

Third, they have worked out a cropping sys- 
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tem (without benefit of planning committees or 
experiment stations) which gives the maximum 
output in calories on each plot of ground. 

The soil conservation and irrigation system 
has reached an advanced stage of development 
which makes recent American efforts look crude 
and slap-dash. Of course they've been at it more 
centuries than we have years. The “fields” are all 
tiny patches, usually about a hundred feet square, 
stacked in neat terraces on the hillsides. Each ter- 
race 1s surrounded by a small, grassed ditch that 
carries off water to the next lower level. The 
slope is calculated so nicely that the water barely 
seeps down. When the heavy rains come, the fields 
stand full of water for a day or two at a time, but 
there are no gullies. 

Return of all waste humus to the soil (through 
compost), application of night soil (human excre- 
ment), and spreading what little livestock manure 
is available keep the land productive. 

Sweet potatoes are the most important crop 
and the staple of the diet. Okinawans grow both 
red and yellow varieties, large ones, which they 
boil and eat either hot or cold. 

Sugar cane ranks next in value and was the 
only cash crop of importance under the Japanese. 
The cane was squeezed out in small, community 
presses powered by a single horse. Then it was 
refined down to the molasses stage, or in some 
cases to brown sugar, for export. There were 
a few fairly large refineries on the island, but 
most of the cane was processed by the farmers 
themselves in large iron pots over open fireplaces. 
Exports of sugar cane products about paid for the 
necessary import of rice from Burma and For- 
mosa. Okinawa grew only a third of its rice needs. 

Other important food crops are soy beans, 
cabbage, wheat, barley, millet and daikon radishes 
—huge white icicles, sixteen inches long and four 
inches thick, which are pickled and provide the 
Okinawans their only condiment. 

These crops are arranged on' the hillsides so 
as to make the most efficient use of the land. The 
top terraces have sweet potatoes or beans — crops 
than can stand drouth. The next levels down may 
have wheat, barley, millet, cabbage and radishes. 
At the bottom, in the valley, are the rice paddies. 
Dikes around the rice paddies provide a control 
on the level of the water. 

Though rainfall is heavy on ‘Okinawa (no 
month averages less than four inches and the gen- 
eral average is nearly seven, compared with 
around three and a half inches during the summer 


. months in the American Corn Belt), the steep hills 
make water conservation a vital necessity. 


Since maximum calorie production is so im- 
portant here, you find few livestock. Only a rich 
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farming country can afford the luxury and the 
waste of processing food through animals to make 
milk and meat. There were a few milk cows on 
the island (I actually saw three Holsteins) but not 
enough to make any difference in total food sup- 
ply. The only livestock worth talking about are 
goats, pigs, chickens and horses. 

The goats aren’t, milkers; they’re scrawny 
little critters used entirely for meat. The Okina- 
wans eat eyes, brains, intestines, stomach—every- 
thing but the bones and hide. Farmers tether their 
goats among the rocks and trees, where no crops 
can be grown, and feed them a few potato peelings 
and other waste products. 

Pigs are handled exactly the same way. 

Military government has been trying to estab- 
lish more sanitary butchering methods. The Oki- 
nawans kill their goats and hogs on a dirt floor 
and carve the carcasses up in a welter of blood, 
manure and other filth. Military government men 
have taught them to hang the animals up by_their 
hind feet for cutting up. Tiy have also found 
several Okinawan veterinarians to inspect the 
meat. 

The small, leggy chickens yield a few eggs 
before they are killed for meat. Ás far as I could 
learn, the chickens live entirely by scratching for 
themselves. 

Okinawan horses are dual-purpose. They are 
used for hauling carts, furnishing power for 
sugar-cane presses, and to some extent for riding 
until they get too old to work — then they're 
eaten. And they're eaten just as thoroughly as the 
goats and pigs. The horses, like the goats, exist 
on waste products and scanty browse. 

All farm work is done by hand — most of it 
literally by hand, without any tools whatsoever. 
Crops are planted, harvested, weeded without im- 
plements. The only implements Pve seen are an 
adze-like hoe used for stirring the soil, chopping 
weeds and lifting sweet potatoes out of the ground 
and a crude sickle for cutting cane and grain. 

The whole family; including the baby strapped 
to his mother's back, goes into the rice paddy or 
bean field to plant and harvest. At the end of the 
day's work, everybody takes a bath in the stag- 
nant water of the rice paddy. 

Sweet potatoes are a continuous crop. To har- 
vest, the plant is lifted gently by hand or with a 
hoe. The tuber is removed. Then a slip from the 
same plant is pressed back in the hole to grow 
another potato. 

There's little prospect for much change in the 
poverty pattern of Okinawa. Our occupation may 
help — but only readjustment of man to resources 
will really do the job. That means emigration. 
And where would the Okinawans go? 
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AMERICA’S DEBT TO THE 


GUAMANIANS 


HE SEVERAL MILLION Amiericar service mer 
IE: were sent to Guam since its recapture 

by the Navy and units of the "leet Marine 
Force in the summer of 1944 little knew what 
` they were goirg to find. What ther saw was a 
people intelligeat, alert, educated an1 devoted ta 
democracy and the American way oí life. 

Most populous of the Marianas Guam em- 
braces within its 206 square miles ome 23,000 
islanders known as Chamorros. Ther are a com- 
posite cf the criginal Micronesians Spaniards, 
Malayans, Filinos and American sailors and 
marines who, 10 some extent, have been inter- 
marrying with the Guamanians sinc- 1898. The 
Chamor-os inhabit Saipan, Tinian, Rota, Pagan 
and the other small islands in the cuain as well 
as Guam; but the difference between the Gua- 
manians and the Chamo-ros of the cther islands 
is striking. That difference is due to the circum- 
stance that Guzm has been under American ad- 
ministration for the past forty-eight years while 
the other islands were first under Gernan owner- 
ship and then under mandate to Japan. 

Our Congress and Navy are jus ifiably sub- 
ject to criticism. ior failure to develop Guam eco- 
nomically and politically. for Icokin: upon the 
Guamanians as wards rather than as fellow- 
citizens. But, in :ts capacity as guardian, the Navy 
Department, wrich has been ckarged with the 
administration ci the islend since its capture by 
the USS Charleston in 1898, has follov-ed a policy 
of benevolent paternalism and brought the island- 
“ers sanitation, schools and hospitals. As a result 
the native population has doubled unde- American 
rule in vivid contrast to the continued trend in 
native depopulation in the other islanc. . 


Education in Gram 


The young reople of Guam receive a sound 
American educaiion under the supervision of 
Agueda I. Johnston, the daughter of a Chamorro 
mother and an American father, and zhe widow 
of an American marine who died in «= Japanese 
prison camp. Mrs. Johns-on, popularly referred 
to as the First Ledy of Guam, is the superinten- 
dent of a school szstem which includes the George 


Ricuarp H. Wers ccntributed “Guam Looks to the U.S.A.” 
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Washington High School and grade schools scat- 
tered throughout the island. I remember being 
at zne school in Anigua one day and hearing the 
youngsters sing. in voices filed with pride and 
hope, "America the Beautiful." 

For the Guamanians, education does not nec- 
esserily end at the George Washington High 
Sckool. Those who have mears as well as ambi- 
tior. can and do go on to college in the States. 
Only a few months ago Mrs. Johnston’s son en- 
tered the University of Arizona. One of the heroes 
of tne Japanese occupation was Dr. Rafael Sablon, 
a Guamanian doctor who was educated at Ameri- 
can colleges and medical schocls. He returned to 
the island in time to give critically needed medical 
attention to his people when they were being 
denied care by the Japanese. More recently the 
Navy converted one of its fcur Fleet hospitals 
on the island into the United S-ates Naval School 
for Native Medical Practitioners and Nurses. 
Here people from all the Pacific islands adminis- 
tered by the United States caa receive a three- 
year course in medicine or nu-sing. Those with 
unusual talent wil be sent on to the States. 

Under the tutelage of the Spaniards, Catholt- 
cism was brought to Guam, and the islanders are 
predominantly a devout Cathclic people. Along 
the roads one sees many wayside shrines.’ Every 
community has its churches. Here as in Europe, 
the churches were casualties o0? war. The pride 
the Guamanians have in their :aith 1s evidenced 
by tie large contributions male by citizens of 
Umatac to the rebuilding of their church. 


Japanese Cruelty 


Under the Japanese occupation the usual to- 
talitarian exploitation of an innocent people oc- 
curred. Thousands of head of livestock (cows, 
pigs, water buffalo) were taken by the invader 
and slaughtered. Rather than turn them over to 
the enemy, many pigs were let loose in the north- 
ern Eoondocks, with the result that today wild 
pigs roam the jungle around Ritidian Point. The 
Guamanians became conscript labor. The stone 
and stucco houses which the wealthier Guamani- 
ans had built in Agana (some at a cost of as much 
as $7 500) were turned into billets for the occu- 
pying forces. And, as the American return to’ 
Guan: became imminent, the Japanese military 
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indulged in cruelties reminiscent of the Death 
March on Bataan. Priests were beheaded and 
leading citizens of Port Merizo were herded into 
caves and made the targets of live ammunition. 

It is little wonder that after the beachheads 
had been established and the Chamorros came 
down from the hills where they had fled, they 
greeted the Marines with open arms and sang 
songs welcoming “Uncle Sammy” back to his 
Pacific outpost. The faith that he would come 
back had led many of them to suffer cruel punish- 


‘ments from the enemy rather than yield up the 


one survivor of our prewar garrison, Radioman 
Tweed, the “Ghost of Guam.” 

. Today Liberation Day is an annual festival on 
the island. On its first anniversary, a holiday was 
declared. and ceremonies, dinners and dances were 
held in all of the villages with, service men as 
guests. During that first year, how did we acquit 
ourselves of our responsibilities to these people 
who, more than any other American civilians 
except the Filipinos, had suffered the hardships 
of war at first hand? 

The Military Government Unit and the Sea- 
bees went into action, and soon temporary civilian 
homes of woven palm fronds were up on Agat 
Beach. They are now yielding to more substantial 
villages of frame construction. Navy C rations 
were shared with the civilians, and a civilian hos- 
pital, staffed by Navy doctors, pharmacists and 
nurses, was opened in Agana to combat the physi- 
cal ravages which the people had sustained. Most 
touching was the children’s ward ‘in the hospital. 
Here. in wooden cradles made by the Seabees, 
hundreds of small children, suffering from the 
effects of starvation and malnutrition, were being 
restored to health, while Japanese snipers were 
still at large in the hills. 


Friendly Service Men 


Most service men were eager to meet and 
know the Chamorros. At first, few obstacles were 
placed in the path of fraternization, friendships 
were formed and not a few families were founded. 
It was ironic that the Christmas season was to 
bring with it the incident responsible for drawing 
a strict line between service man and islander. 

On Christmas Eve, the Guamanians held a 
celebration and public dance in San Antonio Plaza 
in Agana. Many marines attended. There were 
then stationed at Guam a number of Seabee bat- 
talions, composed primarily of Negro sailors, who 
handled cargo operations at the docks. A truck- 
load of these Negro Seabees happened through 
Agana during the dance and decided to join the 
festival. Because of the prevalence of Japanese 
snipers, service men, including these Seabees, usu- 
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ally carried carbines when out of their assigned 
areas. Oddly enough, it was not the Guamanian 
hosts who objected to the colored Seabees, but 
the white marines dancing with the brown-skinned 
girls. Who fired the first shot is lost in a mass of 
Navy files, but several marines and Seabees were 
killed. Almost immediately, all civilian communi- 
ties were declared out of bounds to service per- 
sonnel, and access to them could be gained only 
through special passes issued after close scrutiny. 


Stupid Segregation Policy 


Other restrictive measures were taken which, 
however justifiable from a police and security 
point of view, created a conscious feeling of dif- 
ference between the Guamanian and the service 
man. While many islanders had owned automo- 
biles before the war, most of them had been con- 
fiscated by the Japanese. The slow but sturdy 
water buffalo was the only means of transporta- 
tion left to the Chamorros. On the other hand, the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Forces had thou- 
sands of motor vehicles which comprised a never- 
ending stream of traffic on the four-lane paved 
highways. Driving by in a jeep with empty seats, 
the service man would see Guamanians on the 
road to whom he would want to offer a lift, and 
who, in the light of the friendship the Americans 
had demonstrated, expected to be offered a ride 
in these government-owned vehicles. Suddenly the 
Island Command issued an order making it an 
offense for a service man to carry a Chamorro as 
passenger. For a while, little attention was paid 
to the directive. Then military police began send- 
ing in violation reports, and disciplinary action 
followed. Gradually compliance was effected, but 
the service man felt embarrassed when he passed 
by some youngster with a heavy load, thumbing 
American style as he had seen it done in the 
movies. The psychology behind the Island Com- 
mand was easy to understand. It had developed 
a pathological fear of service men picking up Cha- 
morro girls, with perhaps complicated conse- 
quences. But not even an Island Command order 
could stop the man intent on having a girl. Crimi- 
nal incidents occur the world over, in civilian life 
as well as in the services, and seemingly cannot 
be eliminated by laws or regulations. Certainly the 
damage that the order did to the affection which 
the islanders had for us was irreparable. 


Chamorro Labor 


In the job of making Guam a major base 
every available hand was needed. A Labor-Prior- 
ity Board was established in Agana to act as a 
clearing house between islanders desiring em- 
ployment and commands that needed them. It was 
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not long befo-e the demand exceeded the suppl-, 
and a program of vocational training to develao 
the most essert'al skills was establisaed. Approx- 
mately 5000 Ckamorros were emplo ;ed in various 
tasks, with wages set bv the M:litary Governmerr 
for all from jvdges to laborers. Although Guam’s 
criminal courts are manned by navel and marin- 
officers, civil justice is dispensed by two Guama- 
nian judges—Le senior judge receiving $2400 = 
year, and the junior judge, $1300. At the other 
end of the scae, laborers are paid 22 cents ar 
hour, Foremer and skilled workers receive 4€ 
cents an hour. A 12-hour day is permitted. 

Wherever =he Charaorros worked, they la- 
bored side by side with sailors. They stood in 
Navy chow line:, getting their meals free if they 
worked more than & hours a day, otierwise pay- 
ing the officers rate of 30 zents foz lunch. Be- 
-cause of the larger take-home pay, 1rany worked 
the longer hours. They proved tc be eager, careful 
and industrious workers A rewarding result of 
the utilization cf Guamanian lator was the close 
friendships which developed between gob and 
Chamorro, in spite of ths restricting orders. Al- 
most every Sunday some sailcrs -nvited to dinner 
in the villages would be ziven special passes and 
would come back laden dowr. with bananas and 
papayas. In tura. the sailors would contrive to 
at the Chamorrcs out with dungarees, “boon- 
dockers,” or field shoes, and cther sca-ce articles. 

Navy Day, :945, affordec an opportunity to 
reciprocate the Fcspitality of zhe islarders. They 
were invited to be the Navy's guests on all ships 
end shore statiors. Small boats took tiem out to 
the ships in the harbor, -ransport and bombing 
[lanes were opened to their inspection, ice cream 
and coca cola floxed in unlimtted quantities, and 
service men held torth as entertainers The suc- 
cess of Navy Dav demonst-atec th2 shcrt-sighted- 
ness that had dictated the policy cf segregation be- 
tween islanders aud service men. 


The Guamanlans Are Americans 


The Guamaniens are as up to date as the aver- 
- age continental Americans Nightly the islanders 
see the latest Holywood movies, a racio station 
broadcasts transccptions >f favorite American 
programs. Every village has modern radio re- 
ceivers. The Charccrros have pcolrooms and they 
like jazz. With su-plus property betng sold on the 
isend, they are driving Ford and Dodze trucks 
and sending $30,039 a month to American mail- 
order houses. The- use American banking meth- 
ods: and have on deposit close to $5,000,000 in 
the Bank of Gttara. 

One cannot lease Guam without an awareness 
cf.the dignity and the completeness wich which 
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its people have lived up to their obligations as 
Americans. Without complaint they have seen 
their homes destroyed, their communities devas- 
ta-ed, their children starved, their relatives and 
friends tortured and killed. When we returned, 
they made no impossible demands, they conducted 
no black markets, they asked for no handouts. 
Trey purchased war bonds, they put their own 
pressing needs aside to join in the building of a 
great base for the final attack on the enemy. The 
Guamanians are not another group playing Uncle 
Sam for a sucker. They like American methods 
and American products, but they want to pay in 
their own way. The first question which any Gua- 
manian womafn,asks is when she will be able to 
bu, a Singer sewing machine. 


Toc Slow and Too Little 


To these people the United States owes a 
great obligation. The debt can be paid only in 
Washington, where Congress has little interest in 
the island and its people. The Guamanians have 
no votes. Unlike Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines, they. have no representation 
in Washington. They comprise no pressure group. 
Igncrant of the methods of American politics, they 
have placed their trust in what they conceive to 
be afair and just government. When Major Gen- 
eral Larsen, the Island Commander, flew in No- 
vember, 1945, from Guam to Washington to urge 
the eppropriation of $19,000,000 for the recon- 
struction of Agana, the islanders were confident 
that this reasonable petition would be acted on 
promptly. The sum asked was considerably less 


_than zhe cost of the new battle cruiser USS Guam. 


Gene-al Larsen's request was pared by the House 
to $€,500,000, by the Senate to $6,000,000. It 
has oaly now gone to the President. 

Tae peoples in the Pacific are stirring with 
restlessness. India, Indonesia, Indo-China, the 
Philippines, Korea are seething. The unrest in 
Asia may yet reach out to the Marianas and the 
other Pacific islands which we have belatedly real- 
ized aze vital tO our security. The best seawall to 
protect us against a tidal wave of resentment from 
the O-ient is just dealing with thé Guamanians, 
a pay-nent of our obligations to them and the 
grant of self-government and citizenship in the 
American community. The other island peoples 
of the Pacific who expect to be administered by 
the Urited States after the peace treaties are con- 
summeted are also looking on with interest — 
using our relationships with the Guamanians as 
a standard by. which to gauge the- measure of 
trust which they should accord us. Loyalty is a 
two-wzy street. Let us deal with Guam as the 
Í;uamaaians dealt with us in our time of crisis. 
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PERSONAL OPINION The Mufti of Suet 


There is no subject at the presert time which 
arouses stich unreasoning passion or is treated 
with such blind prejudice and fanaticism as the 
subject of Zionism. One has watched the light 
change over this picture with cinematographic 
speed in a few years: shifts of the utmost sig- 
nificance and depth have taken place under our 
very eves, until it may be said, truthfully, that not 
another category of ideas in our time has known 
such development. Two of these changes are 
fundamental and constitute, between them, ele- 
ments of the first importance in international af- 
fairs. The first is that the Jews of the world are, 
for the first time—and in spite of many misgivings 
on the part of many among them—united in sup- 
port of the Zionist program for a Jewish nation 
in the Arab world; this was the work, and per- 
haps tne principal earthly mission, of Adolf Hitler. 
The second is that the Zionists, by their ener- 
gumenous fanaticism in season and out, seizing 
every means and every weapon and every argu- 
ment to their purpose, have performed the hither- 
to impossible teat of uniting the Arab world 
against them, 

My own first acquaintance with this problem 
on its native soil was quite a long while ago—in 
1929—but at that time it presented only the raw 
material of its dialectical development. The Jews 
of the world were by no means united; most of 
them were, in fact, anti-Zionist or non-Zionist; 
it had become possible only that year to form a 
Jewish Agency for Palestine with representatives 
of non-Zionist Jews as well as of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of tne World. The Arabs were even 
less united. A general distrust of the purpose of 
Zionism had, indeed, spread through the whole 
Arab world from 1918 on, but it was unorgan- 
ized and without focus or leadership, deriving its 
inspiration chiefly from concern over the great 
Haram esh-Sharif, at Jerusalem, one of the holi- 
est spots in the Muslim universe. 

Now the situation is altogether different. The 
misg:vings of non-Zionist Jews have been over- 
come, and the anti-Zionist Jews to all intents and 
purposes silenced. A very famous American 
writer, who happens to be Jewish, wrote a state- 
ment of the anti-Zionist position as she saw it two 
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years ago and could not find any periodical with 
a wide audience to publish it. There is scarcely 
a voice in the United States that dares raise itself 
for the rights—any rights—of the Arabs; any 
slight word of criticism for the course of the Zion- 
ist high command is immediately labeled as "anti- 
Semitic"; our press is filled with Zionist propa- 
ganda of the most blatant variety, some of it paid 
for and some not; and for some time the United 
Jewish Appeal, which asks for money for relief 
and for charity, has included in the objects of its 
benevolence the political enterprise in Palestine. 
In other words, Hitler has done something that 
Zionism under its own power could never have 
achieved: that is, unification of the Jews in sup- 
port of a program which a very large number of 
them know to be essentially unjust and ultimately 
doomed to bloody failure. 

On the other hand the Arabs have at last 
formed a union which appears to be firm on this 
question (if on no other) and against which, of 
course, no Zionist program can ever prevail. Un- 
less we set out to exterminate some twenty mil- 
lion Arabs, and with them the kindred Muslim 
populations east and west, we cannot force a Zion- 
ist nation upon the Arab world. Thus the perfect 
impasse is achieved, and a large part of what we 
read every day in the American press on thus sub- 
ject becomes unmitigated balderdash. An or- 
ganization of underground terrorists, engaged in 
ambush, sabotage, murder. arson and kidnaping, 
is referred to in the New York Times and Herald- 
Tribune as "the Jewish Resistance Movement’’— 
than which nothing more fantastic could be im- 
agined. ‘Resistance?’ Against what? The 
Ku Klux Klan in Georgia, a milder and more 
law-abiding secret society, has not yet had the 
hypocrisy to adopt this verbiage, the slops and 
left-overs of the great war. And every day in 
our press we read sanctimonious appeals of one 
sort or another to "free" Palestine, to introduce 
democratic processes there, etc., etc. This is all 
designed for a public which knows nothing of the 
subject, because in fact if you “freed” Palestine or 
introduced any kind of democratic process, Zion- 
ism would go out the window. Why? For the 
simple reason that Palestine is still, as 1t has been 
for twelve or thirteen centuries, predominantly an 
Arab country, and any vote taken there would be 
predominantly an Arab vote. That is why in all 
the years of the British mandate under the League 
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of Nations no pohtical rights whatever have been 
conceded to the population cf Palestire, which 1s 
still governed by simple imperial edic. Zionism 
and democracy are thus mutually exclcsive. 

An attempt tc conceal this simplest and plain- 
est of all facts about Palestine is constantly made 
by'the highly orzanized Zionist movement and 
its gaggle of halt-informed fellow-travelers. Our 
press tells us that the Arabs are not really people 
like other people zhat thez are nct really inimical 
to the invaders of their land, taat they would in 
fact love to live with and werk for :he Zionist 
rewcomers if their feudal ‘andlords would let 
them; and that in shcrt. a ‘hancful of in- 
triguers" are resdonsible for al the Arab opposi- 
tion to being taken over by Zion. This is an old 
friend, this "haniiul of irtriguers" argument: it 
was used against the naticnalist moveraents of all 
countries at all tanes (Ireani, Egypt, India, Po- 
land. Italy in the nineteenth century, etc., etc.). 
In the case of Piiestine iz has two aszects, both 
easily acceptable :c an American public which has 
access only to Zionist statements on tie subject. 
The two aspects are: Ara) nztionzlism is a 
minority movemert (“handfnl of ringleaders’) ; 
and Arab nationalism is a feccal and backward 
movement (“only the effeudi are in i”). If it 
were really a minority movement, why have the 
Zionists for twenty years fought—suczessfully— 
to keep the Arabs of Palest:ne from having a vote? 
And, second, if it were reelly £ zendal movement 
of landlords, why is it that in all these rears, with 
millions of dollars to throw sway, the Zionists 
have not been abia to find one single Arab to lead 
an opposing movement? 

The truth, of ccurse, is precisely the opposite. 
It is not a minority movement. It ergages the 
practical totality ct the Arab inhabitants of Pales- 
tine and neighboring countries. It is not a feudal 
movement either, although its principal leaders 
ccme from the feadal class, because the strength 
of its arm comes from the poor Arabs, a3 has been 
shown in 1920, ir 1929, ir 1937 and now. The 
argument that this or any oter naticnalism is 
“reactionary” because its leaGe-s come from the 


educated classes could be made :o apply to India, 


China, Ireland ani practiczlly ¿ny other country 
‘where efforts have been mzde against a powerful 
oppressor; it holds no water hiscoricelly, since 
nationalism is easily seen to bs an inevitable (al- 
though often early ) stage of development, in which 
leaders come from zhe best prepared. l 
And this Arab rationalism is >y now 30 power- 
fu, so deeply rootzd among tke people, that even 
the most adored cf Arab leaders could not stand 
against it. Not even the Muft of Jeruszlem, who 
is at the present rrcment ar. ido.ized figure in the 
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Musim world, would dare to oppose the anti- 
Ziomst union of all Arab forces. So far from 
creating these forces (as the Zionists most weak- 
ly charge) the Mufti has been himself created by 
ther. I think I know Hajj Amin pretty well, 
and in my opinion the main element in his char- 
acter is its simplicity. He has but one idea in 
his head and it will always be there, as it has 
always been there. It is the freedom of his peo- 
ple. All the Arabs did not realize the menace of 
Zion sm in 1918 and 1919; even King Feisal was 
to some extent deceived; Hajj Amin, as a Pales- 
tinian, as a hereditary leader of his people (the 
office of Grand Mufti is hereditary in the Husseini 
family, although elective), saw it at once. He 
was a young man in 1920 and when, after the 
popu ar uprising had failed, the British put a price 
on his head, he escaped across the Jordan and took 
refuge in the tribe of the Beni Sakhr, a great 
Bedouin family of which he is (consequently) an 
adoptive son today. He was pardoned by Sir 
Herbert Samuel and returned to his position in 
1926. As Grand Mufti he has control of the 
Haram esh-Sharif, one of the great Muslim holy 
places (the Prophet’s Ascension took place from 
there), and of all the religious foundations 
(awkaf) attached to it. He is also, by virtue of 
that office, the president of the Supreme Council 
of th» Muslims and real head of the Muslim 
Arabs of Palestine. He was, until the British re- 
movei him, also head of the Arab Executive, 
whick spoke for the Christians as well as the Mus- 
lims. The chief part of his offices and dignities 
belongs to a category with which the British can 
do nothing: he holds them by religion, by custom, 
and Ey the unshakeable devotion of the people. 
They might jail him or exile him, and have indeed 
tried both, but he is still Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 
and unquestioned leader of the Palestine Arabs. 
Now, what has just happened with respect to 
the Mufti shows more than anything else in recent 
montks how poisoned our press is on the Palestine 
question. The Mufti escaped from surveillance 
in France and took refuge with the King of Egypt. 
The vhole episode was reported in our press in 
the most scurrilous terms. Statements issued by 
various. Zionist bodies called him a "freebooter" 
(stramge term for a man who could have made 
millions had he trafficked with the enemies of his 
people!) and an “inzriguer” and a “war criminal." 
It was suggested—how the mud flies when this 
subjec: is brought upi—that some vile plot be- 
tween the British and the French was concerned. 
You might have thought the Mufti was Hitler 
himsel:, by the tone of the New York press—that 
same press which had nothing to say against 
Marshal Badoglio, which (Continued on page 383) 
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My Beloved Dutch Sahib s rwm ve 


HOUSEBOY IN INDIA: IX 


Editors Note: This is the story of Twan Yang, 
the orphaned son of a Chinese father and a Ti- 
betan mother, who ran away from his cruel adopt- 
ed parents and worked as a Servant in India, 
where he served many masters of different faiths 
and nationalities. Last month he told how he was 
promised a new job in Calcutta with the Dutch 
scholar Johan van Manen. 


On the morning of November 9, 1936, I rose 
earlier than usual, at six o'clock, and I thought 
that my conduct should also be different. I put 
on clean clothes to prove to my new Sahib that I 
was a clean boy and so, turning over in my mind 
again and again whether I would get the place 
or not, whether the Sahib would like me or not, 
I went on praying silently to God to grant me his 
help. So thinking, I soon came to Mr. Van 
Manen’s house. The liftman ‘took me up to the 
top floor and directed me to the staircase leading 
to Nyima's room on the roof. 

About nine o'clock news came that Mr. Van 
Manen had arrived. Although Nyima was still 
weak and suffering pains all through his body, he 
was so happy that his pain and trouble almost 
disappeared. Telling me to wait until summoned, 
he went down to welcome the master for whom 
he had worked for twenty years. 

Soon I was taken to the Sahib's room. On 
entering I saw the Sahib leaning back in a chair, 
looking very tired. He was dressed in a white 
suit, had a cigar in his mouth and wore a pair 
of spectacles on his nose. His body was so big 
that I thought it might weigh eighteen stone, yet 
he sat so lightly on his chair that there was no 
danger of its breeking under him. Nyima told him 
in Tibetan that I was the boy about whom he 
had spoken. I was struck dumb while they con- 
versed together, for the Sahib spoke the language 
of Lhasa, a purer and better Tibetan than I 
had ever heard before. Then Mr. Van Manen 
Sahib put some questions to me in Tibetan asking 
me where I had come from, my namie and so on. I 
could understand him, but it was difficult for me 
to answer in the same language; so I turned to 
pidgin English. Then Mr. Van Manen Sahib said, 
“Are you a good boy and will you be true to your 
master ?”’ 

"Yes sir," I answered. 

“T want three important things from you,” 
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he continued. “One is to be clean, one is to be 
honest and loyal to your master, the third is al- 
ways to be punctual. Will you be all that?" 

"Yes sir, I said, "I will.” But at the time 
I did not know the meaning of “punctual” or of 
"loyal." l 

At that moment the Sahib gave me the keys 
of his trunks, to unpack and put all the clothes 
in the cupboard. So I began my work at once, 
and Nyima went upstairs. As soon as I had 
completed this task, my master called me to him 
and asked me what salary he should give me. 

After hesitating I said, “Sir, please see my ` 
work first to find out what I am worth.” 

“No, that I will see later, but we must fix 
your beginning wages,” he said. “Will you be 
satisfied with fifteen rupees?” 

When I heard that, I felt very happy because 
only once before in my life had I received that 
much. Yet at the same time I thought about my 
clothing and food and felt that in Calcutta fifteen 
rupees might not be enough. Seeing my hesitation, 
the Sahib said without waiting, "Then we will fix 
it at twenty to begin with. That will do nicely." 
I nodded my head happily in acceptance. 

The work in this house was not much like that 
of other places. My master's order was to prepare 
his food from vegetables and of nothing that 
would have had to be killed. From his childhood 
he had a dislike of killing. He did not drink tea, 
as his doctor had forbidden that to him, and that 
made much less work for me. There were many 
things that he would not eat, and it was as 1f he 
was fasting all the time. I had never before seen 
or heard of any European who in the matter of 
food and drink lived like a saint or sadhu, without 
any of the pleasures of the table such as eating 
roast meat or fish or fowl, or drinking wine or 
whiskey. Certainly my master had little pleasure 
but much trouble with his food. Later I discov- 
ered that he had been ill and the doctor had told 
him to reduce his weight. 

More than anything else the Sahib was in 
need of his spectacles, which he always carried 
about with him and which were like his real eyes. 
With their help he found a greater pleasure than 
in walking or eating — the pleasure of reading 
books on all kinds of knowledge. He looked most 
comfortable sitting in his room, leaning back in 
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a cnair with a cigarette or pernaps a cigar betweea 
his lips and reading some book, which he always 
had to finish to the end dace he dad begun it 
During che t:me of read ng such a book, the 
stumps or mawr cigarettes would fill the ashtray 

On the foa-teenth of —ecember sadness and 
darkness descended into ta» hearts of Mr. Van 
Manen aad Nyima’s famis. Nyima died at ten 
o'clock that morning. Wher. I heard of this sad- 
ness I had to weep as I had wept tem years befor- 
when my fath=r died. Sore of Nyima’s relatives 
and friends came to the Saaib to ask for monet 
to cremate Nvima's body and to perform th- 
necessary cere ronies. They needed thirty rupee 
for this. Nyima s wife, Kanchi, had already gon- 
to the wcmen's hospital for zhe birtk of her baby 
Just after the father's death, came the news tha. 
the baby had >2en born dead. 

It was not Nyima's faut that he had to die 
It was the fac of lack of -xreatment. But I think 
that it was noz really so uiaappy that he shoulc 
have died. He must surely have been very glad tc 
be at last free irom his suferings. He flew away 
without taking his body with him, and I think 
that some tim: he must be reincarnated in this 
world happily. without sickress, into the arms oz 
a new mother of this world. This is the belie- 
which we have in the Budctist religion. 


In Complete Charge 


My master considered whether he should keeg 
me on or choose some cne z.se, but 2ventually he 
took pity on ve, thinking that a boy without 
parents who had. come to his house must be = 
relation o£ his icom a prev.ous life. So he deter- 
mined to 5bey fate and keep me on, God willing. 
for the remainder of his lif in his adopted land. 
India. He spoke seriously rec me and said that I 
had to be as Eonest and fartaful and clean as his 
old servart Nama, and I promised zhat I would 
do my very bes- The Sah:b seid that he would 
fix my wages =: twenty-five rupees monthly with: 
an increase of two annas monthly up to thirty 
rupees, as he used to give Nyima in the first years. 

From this ime onward | was pat completely 
in charge of the rooms and nad to look after the 
other servants znd the books and -he house im 
general and everything, like a mother of the house, 
as the Sanib bamself was zr old men and could. 
not be bothered about detzils. I was given the 
title of buzer. Every month 1 hed to receive from. 
my maste- the wages for al the ser~ants, five in 
all, and some thirty rupees for household ex- 
penses. Tnese I would bring from my master’s 
office on rhe fizst of the mortk after giving an. 
account o? my monthly exoenditure. The Sahib 
did not know anvthing abdo his naukars, whether 
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they worked hard or not at all. He only wanted 
to have the house clean and to have things as he 
wished them. In the beginning I was somewhat 
af-aid that the other servants might complain 
that they had not received their full payment, but 
after all I found that they were not the people 
to say such things. I came to trust them com- 
pletely and my master fully trusted me, and so 
everything went very well after all. l 

But whenever they saw me, Nyima's children 
caled me names and jeered at me, saying that 
Crinamen eat snakes. The people on the roof 
would laugh ard believe these stories. I did not 
like to hear anything of the kind, as I had already 
heard it so often. I told Nyima's son Dawa, 
"Flease do not say things like that," but he was 
a dad boy and would fight with me and repeat 
all kinds of things in my hearing. I got so angry 
I nearly beat him, but he ran away in time and 
called his mother and told her that I was beating 
hira. Then Nyima’s wife rushed toward me to 
beet me, but I quickly ran down to my master's 
room and told my Sahib how she was fighting me 
and for what reason. Sahib already knew her 
character and understood that she was jealous 
of me for having got Nvima's job. He did not 
waat us to fight. He told Kanchi that she should 
vacate the room, as Twan Yang needed it. So one 
dar she went away to another place, but she 
cortinued to receive the full wages of Nyima 
every month as a pension, thirty-five rupees. 

For the first time in my life I now had a nice 
rocm of my own to protect me from heat and 
rain and to be my home. Nice as the place was, 
however, I was afraid to stay there alone. People 
told me that the dead Nyima would come back 
in zhe night as 2 spook, so I wanted some one to 
keep me company. I thought of Mr. Trin Chen, 
wh» worked for my master in the office of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. My master was 
gereral secretary of the society, and I sometimes 
went there with his tiffin. There I had encountered 
Mr. Trin Chen, who had been a neighbor in 
Kaimpong. In my younger days I had often 
plazed with his son. 

Mv master gave his permission, so I asked 
Mr Trin Chen whether he would like to stay with 
me without any house rent. He accepted with 
great pleasure as he knew that this place would 
be comfortable with its clean air and pleasant 
breeze. He came on a Sunday with his things 
and we stayed nicely together and spoke Tibetan 
and sometimes ate our iood together, went to 
the pictures together and told each other all kinds 
of stories. We were very friendly and everything 
wert well. Now I could sleep without fear of 


-spooks and was altogether happy in my new home. 
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Thousands of Books 


I never have seen so many books in a single 
room as in the flat of my sahib. There were books 
in Sanskrit, in Chinese, in Tibetan, and of course 
in Dutch and English, and in many other lan- 
guages. I have counted books in more than thirty 
different languages, of many of which I had never 
even heard the names. In many of these books let- 
ters were pasted, or only some friendly words 
were written in the beginning, for they had been 
presented to my master by the authors. 

My master would pass his day mostly in writ- 
ing or in reading learned books in-different lan- 
guages. But in the evenings he would often read 
one curious kind of book called the: Crime Club. 
Often he would read on till the morning. At 
other times in the night he would play cards alone 
with himself, on a table with some cards and one 
in his hand. I had never before seen people play 
cards with themselves the way he did, and I 
found that he was doing it with deep thought and 
careful reflection, fully occupying his mind all 
over the table. It was as if he was making a cal- 
culation and then he would say to himself, "No 
good, it won't come out." 

' My master's custom was to go-to bed very 
late at night and to wake up very late in the day, 
when other people are already at work. His char- 
acter was always joyous and jolly, notwithstand- 
ing his old age. He would always joke with me. 
Once when he was taking his bath and I was sit- 
ting near the door to be ready for him when he 
should call me, he asked me what I was doing. 
I said, "Sir, I am looking at a book." 

He began to laugh and said, "Look at that 
fellow: like a monkey reading the Bible." 

I said, “Sahib, this is-a very good book." It 
was A Conquest of Tibet, by Sven Hedin. 

"Oh, yes, that is one of the greatest travelers 


of the world. He wrote many books, and they have 


very good illustrations." 

"What is illustrations?" I asked him. 

“Illustrations means pictures: pictüres of the 
things which are explained in the book." 

"Oh, I see," I said. “Are those books which 
have such pictures called illustrations books ?" 

"No," he said, "they are called illustrated 
books." And this is how he joked and laughed 
and enjoyed himself in his old age and'his lonely 
life in this foreign country of India. 

Frequently my master went out to visit his 
friends or to dine with them, and he also received 
many visitors in his dat. Twice a year:he had to 


- receive the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal 


in the Calcutta Club, as he was a member of its 
committee, and every year he went a few times 
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to Government House for a dinner or ball or 
garden party. “Asticot, you are now responsible; 
see that everything is properly ready at the right 
time," he would tell me. "Asticot" was a nick- 
name which my master had given me when:he 
found that I was a reliable servant to him. The 
real Asticot was an English boy. but one like me, 
who lived with his master in France and about 


whom a book has been written. 


In general my sahib was never left in peace. 
People would invite him day after day for lunch 
or tea or to some exhibition or meeting or other 
function. Sometimes he had to go to the Dutch 
or French or Belgian Consul. Then he would put 
a rosette on his coat, as he had received decora- 
tions from Her Majesty, the Queen of Holland, 
the King of the Belgians, and the French Repub- 
lic. On an evening when my master dined at ` 
Government House he had to wear all these deco- 
rations, a kind of talisman round his neck like a 
necklace, and on the left breast a row of minia- 
tures. But this was only done for the Governor or 
the Viceroy. À big name, a big title and big trou- 
ble; for if any of these things were to be lost or 
spoiled it would be shameful. So I kept these 
things most carefully, and my master relied on 
me that everything would be all right. 


My First Real Birthday 


Now, in all my life I had never had a birth- 
day because I did not know when I was born. One 
day in May, 1937, my Sahib asked me how old 
I was. I replied I thought I must be eighteen or 
nineteen. “Don’t you know exactly?” he asked 

“No, master, I can only guess,” I replied. 

“Well at least you know on what day of the 
year you were born,” he said. But I did not know 
that either. 

“Then tell me what is the meaning of your 
name, Twan Yang," my Sahib continued. : 

"Master, please excuse me, I know nothing 
about that. I can only say it is really Twan Yang.” 

"Can you write it in Chinese letters?” 

"Yes master," I said, for I had learned this 
in the shoemaker's shop. My master looked care- 
fully at the two characters I wrote and then took 
down a Chinese dictionary. He found that “Twan 
came from Wu Yueh Twan, the name of the Chi- 
nese feast of the fifth day of the fifth moon, which. 
is known as the Dragon Boat Festival. I had 
evidently been born on the day of that festival. 
Then my master wrote to Mr. Tharchin in Kalim- 
pong to see if the church records would show 
in which year I had been born. As my father and 
mother had been Christians, there was indeed 
such an entry, and I had been born in 1919. Then 
my master looked up the Chinese almanac and 
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tound that in 1919 the 5fth day of the fifth Chi- 
nese month fell on the second of June. 

Waen June 2 arrived, my traster’s kindress 
gave me my first birthday in my life. He borzht 
some books for me as b:rthcay presents. He =lso 
gave me a holiday anc some money to spend. 
With Mr. Trin Cher I went to Chinatown tothe 


Chinese restaurant, and aft=rwa-d to a pictare. 


lhis was the first birthday I ever celebrated ind 
I will never forget it all mv life long. 


My Education 


In many ways my coming to Mr. Van Manrn’s 
house proved to be the beginning of a new life 
for me It was as if my mind was -eally born from 
that time. My master gave me this new life by 
opening my eyes and brain to reading and w-it- 
ing that larguage of the Western World which 
is called E-glish. He now always spoke Eng-ish 
with me irstead of Tibetan for he had learaed 
that it was no use to speak with a mule like me 


in proper Tibetan, I used my picgin English in- 


stead. Doing this every day, I soon made mach 
progress. He was delighted to ste how muca I 
learnec within a few months. So he said to me 
one day, “swan Yang, I see that your Engish 
is improving day by day. Ncw ycu must learr to 
read ard write; then you wil. learn English prop- 
erly, You are already a different man from -he 
boy wro care to me a few months ago. You must 
£o on and complete the change." 

Than he made me bay a copy of the first of 
the King’s Readers. He gave me a lesson every 
evening and during the day as o£en as I had no 
work to dc in the horse. I already knew -he 
alphabet from the days of my childhood and Lad 
pearly forgotten it, but I could ‘still recogrize 
the letters from A to Z ir. capitals and I also kr=w 
. kow tc pronounce a few shcrt words like “box” 

and “pot,” tut that was almost al I knew. When 
my Sahib began to give me Lis lessons every day. 
i learned tc spell all kiads of small words. le 
taught me the joining of letters — b-a, “ba;” Ee, 
“be;” >i, “bi;’ b-o, “90,” and jn this war I 
learned to pick up the sound of words and to 
read from scelling, whick I had nct known befcre. 

My Sakib took special care to use new wo-ds 
which I did rot yet know. When reading a bcok 
I would look up new ~worcs in the dictionzry, 
for I was very anxious tc find put the correct 
meanings. L am an inquisitive Loy and alwys 
asked about everything, even if it was not ny 
business. In tàat way I learned a bt. Some of ny 
Englisk I did not learn trom booEs, but from -he 
speakirg of others oz from zhe cnema. 

To show how clever I had become I began 
to use big words. One morning I said to ny 
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master, "Sir, the breakfast is at your disposal." 


Another day I said, "I am full of gratitude. 
for your great kindness in teaching me English, 


sir, I shall never forget your sympathy." 
Well, this was not meant as a joke and not 
because I wanted to act as if I had become a 


European boy, but simply as an exercise in speak- - 


ing correctly and politely as big people do. But 
whenever I used such big words I never knew 
whether I used them correctly, for I was afraid 
of having fallen over my own feet when I found 
that my master laughed and mocked at me. 

Gradually I had become capable of holding an 
ordinary conversation. I think that by this time 
I had learned some two thousand words which I 
had .stolen from my master's heart and from 
books, and the dictionary, and from the cinema. 
This was my golden time for educating myself 
through my master's kindness. My knowledge of 
writing and reading is like a memorial to him 
which I built in my heart. 

My master had many files of life stories writ- 
ten by Tibetans in their own language. One day 
he said to me, “Twan Yang, why should you not 
write your life story and describe everything that 
happened to you during your younger years in 
india?" So I began to do this, and in the begin- 
ning I wrote without any order, now writing a 


chapter about Kalimpong and then a chapter | 
about India, without any regular sequence. My ° 


master collected everything in a file which grew 
arger and larger every day and month by month. 
At present these early writings do not seem to 
Me interesting at all but yet my master was 
3leased. Gradually I began to be able to write 
Detter than before and I used this writing as a 
means to study English. This was in 1938. 


My Stupidity 


In spite of his kind character and friendly 
‘eelings, my master sometimes could be very 
angry. Please, reader, don't say that I am speak- 
ng il of my master. I only want to show the 
joys and sorrows of a servant and how master 
and servant can be master and servant in the 
jody and yet friends in the heart. 

When he was in a good mood, I talked with 
3im about all kinds of things in this world, for I 
am very talkative, and it seemed that he liked to 
nave some one near him in the house to talk to. 
At such times he was very friendly and taught me 
many things, but at other times I made him angry 
dy my unpunctuality, and then he would be. curt 
and refuse to talk to me. Once I had promised to 
come home from my marketing at eight o'clock, 
out unfortunately I was late; not so much in 
ouying things but because I met one of my friends 
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in the road and stopped to talk with him. By the j 


time I came home it was nearly nine o'clock. 
When I said, "Good evening, sir," he did not 
answer a word. 

"Is this eight o'clock?" he finally demanded 

“No, master." 

“Then why do you come so late?" 

"Because my buying took me more time than 
I had thought." 


"You have no punctuality at all If you 


_ say eight o'clock, it must be eight o'clock. Why 


do you return at nine? You always make the same 
mistake and then tell me lies to excuse yourself.” 
"No, master, what I said is true. Desides, it 
was raining. And you know, master, how long it 
takes to buy everything in the various shops." 
“Oh, shut up! You talk too much. Vou always 
try to justify yourself and show that you know 
better than your master. I don't want to see you 
or talk to you. You have made me very angry." 
“All right, sir," I said. “Even if master does 


not speak with me, I must speak to master from : 


time to time, for it is my work to ask for per- 
mission to do what I have to do, so I cannot help 
speaking to you." This I said smiling, and that 
was the last we spoke that night. 

Next morning when I came dowa I wished 
my master good morning. He did not answer me, 
and though I tried to speak very happily and 
tried to smile to kill his anger, yet he would not 
look at me. Then he told me that he really had 
meant what he had said the evening before. 

He was sitting reading a book. I made the 

bath ready and told him that it was now ready 
for him. He did not answer. Then I felt that I 
must make him break his silence and feel happy 
again today, for if a master is ang-y with his 
servant, it is sure that the servant's work can 
never be properly done, as his feelirgs will not 
be working in the proper way. Therefore, I once 
more said, "Please, master, your bath is ready. 
Will you now go to your office?” 
.. But he acted as if he had not heard me. Then 
I repeated the question once more, but again he 
did not reply, but only wrote a little note on a 
sheet of paper, looked angrily at me and threw 
the note on the floor. I picked it up and read, “I 
will go to office later in the day." 

Then I left the room, and when I came down 
I saw that he had already taken his bath and was 
fully dressed, ready to go out. 

That day it was raining. I happened to look 
out of the window, and that gave me an idea 
becatise the weather was as unhappy as I was. So 
I thought of something to touch his mind and to 
appeal to his friendliness. I said, “Master, every 
cloud has a silver light. No one likes it when it 
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rains all the time. People like to go out in the 
open and feel the fresh breeze and be happy 
again. Just so, I don’t feel happy when it rains 
in this house because you are angry. So please 
forget your anger and let the sun shine again.” 

Hearing my speech, my master began to laugh. 
At last he said: “All right, Twan Yang. Though 
you have meant well, you have done very badly. 
But in this you are quite right." My speech had 
pleased him and there was no more quarreling. 

In July I once more had the same trouble; it 
was because of the bell which I had not answered 
promptly. This time he simply said that he would 
not speak with me for the rest of the month. I 
tried to show a smiling face and said, “Master, it 
is impossible for you and me to remain dumb for 
a whole month as you say. If master remains 
silent how shall I know what to do?" 

“Oh, keep quiet! You talk too much. Don't 
you understand? I don't want any further talk. 
What I have said, I have said." 

He looked angry with a dark face and took 
no more notice of me. But it seemed to me as il 
he was playing a game or making a joke, and I 
could not help laughing within myself. Looking 
at him, I considered what kinds of tricks I could 
try, such as asking him all sorts of questions to 
make him forget the matter. But all was in vain. 

This state of things went on for four days. 
Then I had to ask my master for help in getting 
some medicine to cure some one's stomach ache. 
He was very kind and told me just what to do. 

After this was finished I began to regret my 
mistakes by which I had made master so angry. 
Then I wrote a note of gratitude for his kindness 
and asked him to excuse me for my stupidity. 
When he read this note, his heart became cheerful 
again. He said to me, “Twan Yang, I was not 
angry with you, but only said that I was not 
going to speak with you." 

“Well, master, whatever it was, I am sorry t 
have made you sad for the last four days." From 
then on he was in his usual good temper again. 

I do not mean to say that my master was 
usually angry or by nature grumpy. On the con- 
trary, he was nearly always jolly and happy. In 
the beginning of my service I did not quite know 
his habits and his likes, and I only gradually 
learned that he thought keeping a promise very 
important. He used to say, “A man a man, a word 
a word." So I learned from him to be careful with 
my promises and really to be punctual. After the 
first year of my service it happened less and less 
that my master got angry with me, for he knew 
me better and I knew him better and so at last 
there were no more black clouds in our house. 

` (To be continued.) 
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IMPORTANT TO PEACE IN OUR TIME 


A Review b: S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


À global search today will reveal 
thet practicallz every region has the 
problem of balencing its popu:a:ton with 
the existing na-ural resources. Althoug 
& few western countries are attemp-ing 
to bolster up che declining birth rate, 
since there are not enough people to 
exp.oit the resources, other countries, 
primarily Asiatic, are faced with the 
prcblem of supporting teeming numbers. 

This is not »ecause the Asiatic b-rth 
ratz is high, as is cormmonly supposed, 
but because the Asiatic countries be- 
gan their existence with huge zgzregztes 
of population. \What is worse, they have 
been denied outlets for emigra-ion, siace 
western nations have occupied all -he 
empty regions. For instance, the admit- 
tedhy underpopilated Australie waats 
immigrants badly but wants them ex- 
clusively from the United Kingdom 
where the birth rate ironicaliy is just 
at che replacement level and there is 
no reed for any imigra-ion outlet. Then 
there are areas ‘ike New Guinea where 
a few thousand aborigines live az primi- 
tive level withcut exploiting the pos- 
sidiitties of the region And yet over- 
crowded Asia’s surplus population can- 
not emigrate to these regions because 
the Europeans occupy them, not as 
colonists, not as immigrants but as dogs 
in tte manger. The Westerners canrot 
make good for climatic reasons nor 
will they let in others who migkt maxe 
something out oi the soil. 

This, indeed, is a strange situation 
aot understood Dy the average person 
anl ignored by fhe polizicians who run 
many countries. This basic paradox is 
the subject of PoPULATION AND PEACE 
IN THE Pacirict a brilliant, objective 
and scholarly study bv one of the fore- 
mcst demographers of aur times. 

The fact behiad this paradox is that 
the world’s total land area and tke 
potential and developed resources in it 
ere rot distributed according -o tke 
needs of the hurran race. For example, 
by pcliticel and historical accidents a 
few millioas of Australians and Cans- 
Cians have arrogated to themselves 
much of the ea-th's surface and al 
tnat -s on and urder it Zor their exclu- 
sive ownership. So they enjoy = aigher 
living than, say, the Indians cr tha 
Chinese. Grant that this is all true. 
What then? 

If this state of affairs were not relat- 
ed to peace in our time no one would 
worry. Despite the European emt im- 
per:ahst blockheads, it is admitted tha: 
‘these danger spots in world popula- 
tion will “ead tc anotker war, atom 
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bomb or no atori bomb, once the over- 
crowded people: realize tnat unused 
lands are denier. them for no reason 
except that ther are not Herrenvolk, 
according to thzse blockheads. Those 
wlio hope that tle weste-n nations, out 
of sheer self-interest, will open these 
areas are apt to be disappointed. Even 
tocay, they do mot seem to realize the 
growing interdependence of nations and 
the need for increasing the well-being 
of human beings all over the world in 
orcer to banish fcrever wants and wars. 

In Asia and tne Pacifc particularly, 
freedom from vant and fear means 
plained Asiatic ir3gration and the aboli- 
tion to the rotten colonial system. Even 
the recent costly war has not shocked 
the European ou of his pathetic con- 
viciion that he is indispersable in Asia. 
But if he will no retire gracefully and 
let down his superior and self-imposed 
bar-iers he may nave to pay a dearer 
price than the recznt war. The warning 
from the Orient is ins stent that a 
marsion sits il at ease in a slum. 
The truth that social justce and peace 
are indivisible is yet to be learned by 
the West, 

All this and mzch more are found in 
this thought-provoking Look, with a 
'vea.th of details and cold objective 
reasoning. Every oretenticus little poli- 
tician here and 2lsewhere should be 
comdelled to take an examination on 
this book. But itis a sate bet to say 
that they won't -ead th.s book and 
they won't undergand it even if they 
read it, for the typical politician is 
allerzic to being vell-info-med. 





JAPAN'S PROSPECT, edited by Douglas 
G. Earing. Harverd University Press, 
OC 


Some faculty m-mbers who conduct- 
ed the Harvard Sckool for Overseas Ad- 
minittration have written a useful book 
on Japan Edited be Professor Douglas 
G, Haring, individual chapters summar- 
ize Japanese histor- (G. Nye Steiger), 
and consider the -conomy and social 
conditions (Edwarc A. Ackerman, Tal- 
cott Parsons, Seiysi Wakdkawa), re- 
ligior, magic, etc., (Haring), and gov- 
ernmental and  irternatioaal aspects 
(Mele Fainsod, Frederick M. Watkins, 
William H. Chamoerlin, end Carl J. 
Friedrich). 

Several of the cEapters are excellent. 
Acke-man gives a d scerning analysis of 
Japar as a “Have or Have Mot Nation." 
His conclusion that Tapan hes the major 
resou-ces necessary, uncer careful 
manazement, for it own meager sur- 
vival is an importaat fact -o establish, 
but it was also Japen’s rela-ive poverty 
whick incited its imperialists. Seiyei 
Wakrkawa gives a splendid account of 
*he farm-tenancy sy tem. For this chap- 
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ter alone it is worth having the book. 
The political implications of the land- 
lord system, which supported militarism 
and furnished many of its officers, are 
most important, but are not developed in 
this book. Haring, in his chapters on re- 
ligion and ideology, discloses himself as 
one of those rare scholars who possess a 
deep understanding of Japanese tradi- 
tions, but who do not thereby become 
muscle-bound in evaluating possibilities 
of change. He rightly warns us, “Unless 
ideological victory is achieved, military 
victory over Japan is sterile.” 

The governmental chapters of this 
symposium are the weakest. Fainsod, 
writing during the early weeks of the 
occupation, necessarily can give only the 
barest footnote on military government 
and the occupation. It makes no sense 
when Watkins says that the Japanese 
were fortunate in having a two-party 
system rather than a multi-party system. 
The Minseito and Seiyukai were out of 
the same bottle. An elaborate Nazi-like 
party was unnecessary since a rubber- 
stamp Diet already existed. The Im- 
perial Rule Association simply gilded 
the lily of rule by a militaristic-Zaibatsu 
dictatorship. Taro Yashima’s The New 
Sun, an inadequately appreciated book of 
drawings, is worth more than ten thou- 
sand words to appreciate the reality of 
this system, The Harvard symposium 
almost fails to notice the stark oblitera- 
tion of opposition by the dictatorship 
and the heroism of thousands of Japa- 
nese who opposed tyranny, as Yashima 
forcefully portrays. 

Professor Friedrich gently hints that 
some American policies in the Pacific 
may not jibe with a sincere interna- 
tional order. The book’s jacket jollies 
the reader, telling him, “You are the 
government of Japan '" The Far Eastern 
Commission, however, and all official 
Washihgton cow before. the Supreme 
Allied Commander, even when they be- 
lieve serious mistakes are being made. 
Can there be doubt, just now, who is the 
government of Japan? Dare Pontius 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE by Swami Nikhilanan- 
da. New York, Ramakrishna-Vivekan- 
anda Center. $2.50 

As the subtitle indicates, this intro- 
duction to Vedanta, by the distinguished 
author of The Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna, is a translation of Sankarachar- 
ya’s Atmabodha, with notes, comments 
and introduction. In an appendix of 
forty-two pages many of Sankara’s 
hymns are also translated. 

The Vedanta, "the conclusion of the 
Vedas,” is the doctrine of the Upani- 
shads, Brahma Sutras and Bhagavad 
Gita, of which Sankara has been the 
chief, though by no means the only, 
exponent; not in the contemporary sense 
a system of “philosophy,” but a body of 
metaphysical teachings that must be lived 
as well as investigated if they are to be 
anderstood. The Vedanta is neither 
“pantheistic” (its Principle, Brahma, 


being transcendent as well as immanent) 
nor “monistic” (since it neither reduces 
"matter" to "spirit" nor "spirit" to “mat- 
ter," but only asserts their “nonduality,” 
advatta) ; the Supreme Identity, “That 
One," is grammatically neuter, precisely 
because it is "neither" one nor the other 
of the contraries of which, as Cusa says, 
the wall of Paradise 1s built, and from 
which the Vedanta teaches a liberation 
as man's last end. 

The fundamental doctrines of the 
Vedanta are those of the Perennial Phi- 
losophy everywhere, and in no way 
uniquely Indian. The basic concept is 
that of a single essence of two natures, 
immortal and mortal, with the con- 
sequent (and quite universal) proposi- 
tion that “there are -two in us," the 
mutable Ego of "this man So-and-so" 
and the constant "Self of the Self" or 
“Self of all beings," Sankara’s “one and 
only transmigrant," and the subject of 
the famous Vedantic formula, “That art 
thou" (not that which thou callest "I" 
or “myself” ). Of these two, the Ego is 
William Law's "one murderer of the 
divine life within you," and Hadley’s 
"very mother of illusions"; the Self is 
Jung's "self . . . around which it [the 
E revolves, very much as the earth 
rotates about the sun . . . [its] super- 
ordinated subject," just as for Buddhism, 
“Self 1s the lord of seli.” Man in his 
present schismatic state is at war with 
himself, having forgotten who he is. The 
Vedantic "philosophy" is not the pur- 
suit of knowledge for its own sake, no 
mere fiddling while Rome burns; the in- 
tention of Sankara's Afimabodha, like 
that of the Buddhist Dhamma, is to re- 
mind and reawaken the sleeper whose 
Self-forgetfulness is the measure of his 
mortality ; and so, just as in Christianity, 
it is demanded of whoever would be 
Itberated to "hate" and "deny" himself. 

In other words, the goal of the Ve- 
danta is one of reintegration, one of the 
reunion of our "selves," one of making 
peace with our Self. This is a proposi- 
tion not merely of individual but at the 
same time of social significance, since 
it is only men who are at peace with 
themselves that are also men of peace. 

From this point of view Swami Nik- 
hilananda's competent exposition of the 
Vedanta must be regarded as an impor- 
tant contribution to the solution of many 
of man's most urgent present problems 
and distresses; one might have said, of 
all these problems, since if there be a 
panacea for every sickness that the soul 
is heir to, it 1s assuredlv to be found in 


that “Knowledge of the Self" that is the - 


theme of Sankara's tract, now made ac- 
cessible to American readers by a living 
follower of that Sri Ramakrishna to 
whom a Roman Catholic friend of mine 
lately referred, ın correspondence, as 
an "alter Christus." 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


IT IS DARK UNDERGROUND by Loo Pin- 
Fei. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.75 

The underground is one side of the 
global war that never ceases to fasci- 
nate, whether it was fought by the 
French Maquis or QO.S.5. men in Siam. 
Loo Pin-Fei's own account of his par- 
Hcipation and leadership in a youthful 
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Chirese underground movement which 
operated against the Japanese invaders 
between the years 1938 and 1941 is 
fascinating reading, so ingenuous was 
the way in which many of its high ex- 
ploits were brought off. 

Eight students, including the author, 
started out in Shanghai shortly after the 
outbreak of war to form “The Special 
Youth Group” to prove to the enemy in 
occupation that the Chinese were not a 
concuered people. Before the book ends 
the author has demonstrated how suc- 
cessiul they were' in all their activities— 
arson, bombing and assassination—in 
Japanese-occupied Tientsin, Peiping and 
Shanghai, with side excursions to Hong 
Kong and Soochow. Their number grew 
to nearly six thousand, many of whom 
were to fall into Japanese hands in mass 
arrests; some, including six of the 
founders, suffered torture and death. 
This led Loo to the sad commentary, 
“Tt is dark underground,” although his 
book seems to offer more support to his 
earlier statement: “We saw the future 
bright before us E 

About a dozen acts of terrorism are 
described in more or less detail, such 
as the burning of the Japanese uniforms 
and cotton pile, the killing of the puppet 
police chief and bank manager in Tien- 
tsin, the bombing of the Shanghai buses 
and dance halls. Numerous others are 
suggested; in Peiping they reach the 
proportions of "an incident a day." The 
thing about underground exploits is that 
few know about them who were not on 
the scene, and usually few were on the 
scene outside of attackers and their 
victims. However, incidents such as the 
attempt on the life of North China's 
No. 1 Puppet Wang Keh-min (whom 
the author mistakenly calls one of 
China's "highly educated young men"), 
the shooting of the well-known literary 
figure Chow Tso-jen, the bombing of 
Tientsin theaters and the burning of 
the famous Chun Yuen Department 
Store, all given in the book as accom- 
plished by the “Fire Gods," are verifi- 
able from war-time reports from occu- 
pied China and from the liberated popu- 
lace there since the war, so they must 
be taken as authentic. They are extraor- 
dinary feats of daring and patriotism 
even if performed by adults. As the 
handiwork of adolescents, they are sen- 
sational. GEORGE Kao 





TO WHOM PALESTINE? by Frank Ger- 
vasi. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Co. $2.50 

Mr. Gervasi is a well-known and 
competent newspaper man, who has 
spent most of the war years in the Mid- 
dle East and-has had a chance to learn 
what is going on in Arab lands. He is 
frankly pro-Zionist, and to my mind 
rather underestimates the ability of the 
Arabs to develop a capacity for living 
in the-world-as-1it-is. 

Mr. Gervasi is not a Jew. He just 
has principles and opinions and is not 
afraid of expressing them. He sees no 
real reason why a Jewish state cannot 
exist in Palestine without harm or men- 
ace to the Arabs. But he also sees why 
an Arab-Jewish rapprochement daily 
seems more difficult and remote. 


The greatest barrier to a settlement 
of the Palestine question is not anti- 
Semitism. There 1s, of course, a strong 
—I fear, a growing—anti-Semitism in 
the world, an ignorant, unreasoning 
prejudice, a useful tool in the hands of 
irresponsible or unscrupulous persons, 
but a tool that would soon rust away 
with disuse. A really democratic world 
would not want to use it. 

The trouble is that the world is not 
democratic. The powers that fought for 


the Four Freedoms, including Soviet 
Russia, including, alas, the United 
States, are unwiling to surrender 


enough of their own prestige or privi- 
lege to 1nsure the security and peace of 
the world. 

"Beyond the conflict in Palestine," 
says Mr. Gervasi, "there is an even 
greater clash, in which humble Jews and 
lowly Arabs are insignificant." That 
clash is between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, also between the United States and 
Russia So long as these factions cannot 
settle their own differences, there will 
be strife in Palestine—and civil war in 
China, unrest ın India and instability, 
intrigue, want and bloodshed throughout 
the world. 

To Wmaow PALESTINE? is one of 
the books on the subject that is worth 
reading. Because there is so much good 
sense and good morality in it, I am 
sorry that Mr. Gervasi could not re- 
frain from such expressions as “night- 
gowned Arabs” and such descriptions of 
Arab leaders as "fat little bald man" or 
“with ... the sparkling restless eyes of 
a bird of prey.” He knows that the 
Arabs—the masses of the Arabs—have 
a case against exploiting foreigners and 
against their own exploiting leaders, 
and he states it, though only with mod- 
erate fairness; but he weakens not only 
their case but also that of the Jews by 
irritating irrelevancies. Also one is 
puzzled by so well-informed a corre- 
spondent quoting “the experience of 
Kemal Ataturk in attempting to west- 
ernize Turkey” as providing “ample 
evidence of the Arab’s resistance to 
democratization.” Quite aside from 
what one may think of the validity of 
that evidence — surely Mr. Gervasi 
knows that the Turks are not Arabs! 

ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL 


CHINA AND AMERICA, The Story of 
Their Relations Since 1785, by Foster 
Rhea Dulles. Princeton University 
Press. $2.75 

In this timely study of Chinese- 
American relations, Mr. Dulles gives a 
sound appraisal of the events of the past 
one hundred and eighty years. He 
stresses the importance of China to our 
newly formed republic, when we 
achieved economic independence from 
England by means of the lucrative Can- 
ton trade. The exchange of ginseng, 
furs and sandalwood for tea and silks. 
when both nations shared a prosperity. 
founded on privilege, is a thrilling page 


of history. 

Ironically enough the regulations 
imposed by the Chinese resulted in 
counterattacks which infringed on 
China's sovereignty. The Middle King- . 


dom, reluctant to admit the outer bar- 
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be-ians, segregated them and restricted 
tkeir movements. Tic British, eage- or 
trade expansion, fovght a series of wars 
thet reduced Chine to a semicclonial 
Status by exacting concessions, the right 
ot extraterritoriality, the openimc of 
new ports. The Ch'rese, resisting this 
er.croachment, retaliated by viclent anti- 
foreign outbreaks. 

Americans of z later genera-on, 
ccmmitted to the rpalicy of -he Open 
Dzor, tried to save China from further 
partition by the r val powe-s. We 
asked no territory fear ourselves, ys- we 
insisted upon enjoring the oriv.leges 
zrented to other nztions. And tc add 
i0 the difficulties, ir the United States 
we allowed certain —rejudiced zrotrs to 
exclude the coolies who had buirt the 
arst railways in thz West and worked 
with unflagging zeal to develop Califcr- 
aia. That act affram-ed Chinese pride, 
anc even in 1943 when the law was 
üngly amended to zdmit Chinese by 
quota, China was’ permitted only cne 
hundred and five immigrants each vear 
out of a probable 5opulation of “cur 
hundred and fifty mullions. 

As Mr. Dulles z5ly points ow, we 
have often been on te side of the Chi- 
nese, yet our sympa-Lhy has nct always 
been effective. The gradual penaetra-ion 
of zhe Japanese, the Twenty-One Dz- 
mands, the seizure of Shantung. the 
eggression in Manciuria—thes2 threats 
aroused public opinion in our country, 
yet it required the sEsck of Pearl Ear- 
bor to make us tak» action. Now we 
mtst hope for a fres, unified Cana, 
progressing towarcs the democratic 
principles expressec by Sun Yat-sen. 
-his highly significent book, with ics 
balanced judgment, should greatly ac- 
celerate our understending. 

` DOROTHY RATAM 


THE PEOPLES OF THe SOVIET UNION 
by Corliss Lamont. Harcourt, Brace and 
” Co- ee. 
Its enemies like :o think of the 
U.S.S.R. as a vast, monolithic, harsh, 
compulscry single union, >but its 
strength lies certainly where its enexies 
refuse very often to cook. Stalin's posi- 
tion in the country vas built from :he 
beginning as much be-zuse he was Can- 
missar of Nationalities as because of 
his position as the canter of the pa-ty 
machine. And the naz analities policy of 
the Party was the nost gracious and 
wisest, the most eas rng to tne simple 
peosle everywhere vho had ride in 
their ancient ways amd songs. vays of 
building, eating and enjoying tben- 
selves, of any policy the Revolution w.th 
its wars and famine ard industrizliza-ton 
brought to them. zi 
The many nationzlities, spread cu: 
over the sixth of our earth’s surface, 
were not divided by purely racial zn- 
tagonisms, but woven into a:cultaral ex- 
change. Braced agairst the attacks cf 
ihe cutsice world, thez were freed f-om 
the czarist yoke of Russian superiori-y. 
Excitement about themselves ard their 
varieties of art and lamcuage was a sort 
of otl for the new staz2 which was sink- 
ing Its foundations, ons common fourca- 
. tion, for a new platform for lize. The 
war record of the one kundred and sev- 
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eaty minorities, living in Europe and 
Asia, unseduced by German propaganda, 
owght to excite fresh .nterest in Mr. 
Lamont’s carerl study of ethnic de- 
mocracy in the Soviet Jnion. 

The 5,700,00) members of the Com- 
munist Party, "hemselves of different 
nations, hold th» many aationalities to- 
gether, educate end dictate the economic 
pclicy of the waole cotntry, but since 
pert of that pdicy is to develop the 
resources of ea-h regicn, to translate 
inco local national languages all that 
springs in the center trom scientific lab- 
oratories and social research, and to 
welcome from every nationality its 
ar-cists, scientist: and listorians, there 
is far less strai in the £rocess of turn- 
inz primitive anc conque-ed peoples intc 
a <ellowship of equals then we often find 
it possible to Eeieve j 

Mr. Lamont supplies historical, sta- 
tistical and geog-aphic irformation, col- 
lected by him through twenty years of 
studying Sovie- politics and economic 
dezelopments. It s both a reference book 
aml a survey, ra her heavily written — 
though the stor- could have been set 
forth in narratiz;, humorous as well as 
dramatic, full oz colorftl personalities 
anl tragic misurderstandings, thrilling 
in its discovery 5f ancient peoples, and 
the comic elemert of itinerant Khirgiz 
teripted by prefabricated yurts. The 
book is well indexed‘and well illustrated, 
an] when and if *urope settles to peace 
between nations, much -hat the Com- 
mtnists have Ccne for themselves in 
international adjustment aad interchange 
wil certainly heve to Le digested on 
the whole of the contineat. 

ERNESTINE EVANS 


AUSTRALIA: The New Customer, by 
Hcward Daniel end Minnie Belle. The 
Ronald Press. E |. $4.50 
The number oí authoritative works on 
Australian life available in the United 
Stetes is small. lhere are a few novels, 
but they are not in general representa- 
tive of Australian literature; there are 
a sew specializec Ph.D. theses; there 
are some general essays and articles 
emohasizing the dramati- rather than 
the typical; the peculiarities of the flora 
anc fauna, or nn—h publicized political 
experiments. Brt the serious minded 
student who warts more balanced or 
complete informaton has ittle choice. 
This book is a useful addition to that 
select bibliograpas. It is not a general 
study like C. Ha-tley Grattan's Intro- 
duczng Australia, cr a geographical work 


like Grifhth Taywrs Atsiralia; it is - 


not an interpretaton of Australian his- 
tory or a descrippion of contemporary 
Australian society. The aim of the 
authors is more limited, namely, “to 
pro-ide American businessmen with an 
ecomomic and conrnercial zuide to Aus- 
trala.” Their purpose is trus very prac- 
tica. They have >roduced a reference 
work which brings togerher, in con- 
ven:ent compass, z mine cf detailed in- 
formation on Australian :rade and in- 
dustry, on her po-ts and cities, on her 
newspapers and radio, on: her agricul- 
tural and pastoral industries, on manu- 
factares and minirg, and on her public 
utilities. 


The authors are convinced that, by 
reason of her well-advanced industriali- 
zation and her relatively high standard 
of living, Australia is a ready market 
for American exports. The market, of 
course, is not comparable to that of 
China. But obvious advantages. arise 
from the fact that the habits and tastes 
of the Australian people are similar to 


‘those of Americans. American service 


men "have acted as unofficial salesmen 
and advertisers for American products." 
Lend-lease and the Army Post Ex- 
changes introduced new American prod- 
ucts to Australia and created a market 
which can be maintained and streng- 
thened. Thus the war has drawn Austra-. 
lia into the orbit of the American 
economy. 

This is a very useful desk book for 
any business man, who has, or intends 
to have, commercial contacts with Aus- 
tralia. EDWARD LITTLEJOHN 


CORRESPONDENCE OF A FRIENDSHIP 
by Florence Ayscough and Amy Lowell. 
Edited with a Preface by Harley Farns- 
worth MacNair. University of Eis 
Press. : $3.75 

This book gives the reader the rare 
experience of participation in the lit- 
erary collaboration that produced the 
volume of Chinese poetry, Fir-Plower 
Tablets. In 1917, Florence Ayscough 
took to Amy Lowell a collection of 
written wall pictures — poems written 
in characters — that she had brought 
with her from China, where she had 
spent much of her life. She wanted Miss 
Lowell to put her rough translations 
inte poetic form. Miss Lowell examined 
them and found “the pathway to a new 
world.” She discovered that the compo- 
nents of an ideograph furnished the 
poetic overtones; “that ;frequently an 
analysis of an ideogram, rendered by a 
phrase instead of a single word, made 
the meaning of a line more vivid.” With 
this approach, she undertook the trans- 
lation with zest and excitement. 

The greater part of the collaboration 


was done by trans-Pacific mail with 


Miss Lowell working in Brookline and 
Mrs. Ayscough in Shanghai. This two- 
way flow of letters reveals the detail, 
labor and excitement of re-creating in 
free verse the spirit and meaning of 
Chinese poetry. The letters also record 
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the authors’ defense of their method of p- 


translation. Coming out of a “violent 
headache and a sleepless night" in an 
“awfully mad? mood over some of the 
criticism, Miss Lowell wrote, "scholars 
are the enemies of literature. They have 
nearly killed the Greek for us, and up 
to date they have killed the Chinese." 
The book also contains Mrs. Ays- 
cough's "Amy Lowell and the Far 
East,” selections from Miss Lowell’s 
correspondence with Harriet Monroe, 
the late editor of Poeiry, on the transla- 
tions, her answer to some of the critics 
and her lecture "Three Chinese Poets"— 
T'ai-po, Tu Fu, and Po-Cht-i. 
Henry CHRISTMAN 


OUR NEIGHBORS, THE CHINESE by 
Vaughan White. Rinehatt & Co. $2.50 

The past few years have brought a 
growing volume of good and bad books 
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designed "to give Americans the back- 


ground information they need to under- 
stand China." The latest, and in some 
ways’ the most amazing in its lack of 
focus, lack of structure and -general 
confusion, is Our NEIGHBORS: THE 
CHINESE by “Vaughan White.” 

The aim of the book seems to have 
been to present some sidelights on 
China’s social history and current social 
and political problems and personalities 
which its predecessors had either neg- 
lected or underplayed. On the more his- 
torical' side the result is four chapters 
on “The Chinese Pattern," “The Chi- 
nese Complex," "Peasants" and "Feudal 
Phenomena," remarkable only for their 
outdated clichés. 

The last two thirds of the book is 
given over to the current situation, to 
portraits of General and Madame 
Chiang and the Soong family; to the 
new women of China, and to the strug- 
ge with Japan and with Communism. 

owever, the basic quality of this whole 
discussion is so emotional that one gets 
more heat than light. Chiang Kai-shek 
is an earnest Christian, passionately de- 
voted to the unity of China. He is also 
presented as a Fascist, an admirer of 
dictators, but too shrewd to act as one. 
His wife is a lovely woman, whose ex- 
travagances should be forgiven for 
: what she means to China. The revolu- 
tion has emancipated women so that 
there 1s no prejudice against them in 
the professions. The campaigns against 
the Communists have been noble and 
effective struggles. Wang Ching-wei 
may have been honest at heart to the 
end. Such observations with appropriate 
anecdotes are strung together in so un- 
related and casual a manner as to leave 
the reader amazed at the naiveté which 
allowed all this to be reiterated.. - 

In all fairness one should say that 
some of the confusion may result from 
the fact that the book is the joint prod- 
uct of two authors who may not have 
synthesized their approach. But this does 
not excuse numerous factual errors. 

HARRIET MILLS 
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THE GREAT CONSPIRACY by Michael Say- 
ers and Albert E. Kahn. Little, Brown 
and Co. $3.50 

To open this book is to draw up an 
iron curtain and get a clear view oi the 
ydreadful and fascinating story of the 
efforts to overthrow the Bolshevik revo- 
lution and what it has made of the 
U. 5. S. R. The two authors are expert 
in presenting documentary material in 
exciting sequences. By their continued 
story of the persons and interests which 
have arrayed themselves in ceaseless 
war against the Soviets, they oversim- 
plify and dramatize the primé issue of 
our times, the organization of "one 
world." They have dug from the record 
scenes of action, plotting, secret diplo- 
matic dispatches, revelatory quotations 
from historic figures, trial records and 
books. a story that exposes the reasons 
why Moscow is suspicious of friend and 
foe alike. Their story is not definitive 
history; it does not enter into economic 
theory; it blows up minor villainies 
into immense symbols of the counter- 
revolution that is still at work. But it 
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is a necessary primer for all who see 
in balanced Russian-American relations 
the sole preventive of World War III. 
Mr. Sayres and Mr. Kahn have omit- 
ted from the story all the friendly ges- 
tures of recognition and of trade. Their 
frame of reference is entirely that of 
the great conspiracy, within and with- 
out the Soviet Union, and it is a dirty 
story replete with spies and money. 
British intelligence officers, White Rus- 
sians, French bondholders, Nazis and 


. Leon Trotsky, Japanese militarists, Old 


Bolsheviks and imperialists of many 
nations are linked together. It is a docu- 
mentarv film script in black and white 
with Stalin and the Russian people 
greatly sinned against. It is the history 
that the Russian people and Stalin be- 
lieve in, corroborated by the facts set 
forth. That the film has an American 
hero, Raymond Robins, whose actions 


' and sentiments have ever been friendly 


both to the Russians and their revolu- 

tion, is a matter for pride. It will shock 

and interest all who read it. 
ERNESTINE Evans 


THE SIKHS, A Study in Comparative Re- 
ligion, by John Clark Archer. Prince- 
ton University Press. $3.75 

The Sikhs of India represent barely 
one per cent of India’s four hundred 
millions. Yet they are a great and vital 
factor in Indian life, religion and poli- 
tics. 

Some five hundred years ago, Nanak, 
a simple villager, following in the foot- 
steps of earlier reformers, set out to 
reconcile Hinduism and Islam He bor- 
rowed deeply from both religions, yet 
Sikhism, due largely to the political ex- 
igencles of the day, developed into an 
independent religion which stands as a 
social and a political entity. 

Mr, Archer, the Hoober professor of 
comparative religion at Yale University, 
skillfully unfolds the dramatic story of 
the Sikh religion, its institutions and 
ideals. He has made excellent use of 
material generally unknown in the West. 
His scholarship is profound and. his 
treatment, discerning. It is enriched by 
his rather rare insight into the inner 
meanings of many Sikh customs and 
traditions. While the book is devoted 
very largely to the story of the Sikhs, 
it is essehtially a study in comparative 
religions. In this context, the author 
sets down the following valid conclu- 
sions, born out by his study of Sikhism: 
The problems of any religion cannot be 
solved independently; no religion has 
ever arisen by itself; the historic im- 
pact of one missionary religion upon 
another has been sectarian; no religion 
has fully displaced or absorbed another 
faith; and a convert does not change 
radically and fundamentally. 

Mr. Archer knows his subject thor- 
oughly and has written an exceedingly 
worth-while book. ANUP SINGH 


PERSONAL OPINION 
(Contintied from page 374) 


treats the Japanese Emperor with deep 
respeét, which is benevolent towards 
Generalissimo Franco. The most frequent 


i 
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accusation, repeated in numerous forms, 
was that the Mufti was a past master 


of intrigue and (according to Mr. Bart- . 


ley Crum) a collaborator of Hinunler 
in the murder of thousands of Jews. 


The Mufti in 1937 was confined to . 


the Haram esh-Sharif in Jerusalem. It 
was an open secret (it was printed in 
these same New York papers) that if 
he left the sacred precincts the British 
were going to arrest him. So, one fine 
morning, he disappeared and was next 


heard of in the Lebanon, where he was . 


put under a friendly surveillance. In 
1941 he went to Baghdad—a tactical 
error; but undoubtedly he was gam- 
bling on the victory of Hitler, which 
then seemed certain to many in all coun- 
tries—where he was associated with the 
revolt of Ali Rashid; and from there he 
made his way, through Turkey, to Ber- 
lin. In all of this, I believe, he was 
actuated by the desire to keep the Arab 
nationalist movement alive and to find 
for it whatever aid he'could His mo- 
tives, I believe, were just about what 
those of Roger Casement were in the 
first World War. I have not seen Hajj 
Amin during.this period, of course, and 
have regarded most of his course with 
deep regret; but at the same time I can 
very well understand how an absolutely 
single-minded Arab nationalist could 
take this course. He saw no hope in the 
British; they have never.yet carried out 
their promises to the Arabs; and be- 
sides, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief they were losing the war. He 
cared little about that; as I have said 
before, the principal impression of his 
character is of an immense, a splendid 
simplicity. The only thing he cares 
about in the world is the freedom of his 
people. I know that he made some 
speeches directed to the Muslims of 

ugoslavia which asked them to sup- 
port the Germans; but even the Yugo- 
slavs (who are not noted for their soft- 
heartedness) have since withdrawn these 
charges, so there must be strongly miti- 
gating factors even in that. This was, in 
fact, the only charge against him as a 
"war criminal" and there is nothing 
whatever to support the fanciful notion 
that Himmler called upon him for help 
in his wholesale murders. (One wonders 
what kind of "help" Hajj Amin.could 
have given in such an enterprise). 
What it all comes down to is that he 
did very much what Mr. Gandhi did in 
1942—something between the attitude 
of Gandhi, subjectively neutral and ob- 
Jectively pro-Japanese, and the attitude, 
of Mr, Bose. He was physically with 
the enemy, as Bose was, and otherwise 
his attitude was much like that- of 
Gandhi, deep distrust of the British 
Empire. And in any case, whatever he 
did, there is no power on earth that can 
tear him out of the heart of the Arabs 
of fhe Middle East, who know that he 
has only one purpose and one meaning 
in life. The essential importance of his 
position, its historical worth, are com- 
pletely ignored by our press, which has 
quite deliberately elected Palestine as 
one of the numerous subjects on which 
it will not inform and enlighten, but 
must obfuscate and still further confuse, 
the minds of our people. 
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ARMY EDJCATION PROGRAM IH INDIA 


mR: “Some of the criticisms leveled by 
Norman Kie! in the May and June 
issues of ASIn AND THE AMERICAS 
against the Information and Education 
program cf the [ndia-Burma Theater 
are undeniably true, but mainly his 
strictures are umrair.anc inaccurate. 

Mr, Kiell's experience is too limited 
to warran his sweeping conclusions, 
An editorial footnote declares that he 
was “a pablic relations specialist in 
charge of tae I € £ program at Bengal 
Air Depot.’ Aczuallythe was a private 
first class assigned to the Special Serv- 
ice Section. For a few weeks, he as- 
sisted in preparing a typed news sheet 

(circulatior about fifteen copies). He 
modestly claims ta be one of those re- 
sponsible fcr puttag across an I & E 
program," vet h:s only station was one 
near Calcutta, which meant he 3ad no 
opportunity of observing conditions in 
any cf thirtr-odd major air instaLations. 

His comment that "The »fücers 
chosen to spark the units wer» men 
with poor or no backgrornd and no 
preparanon for the work” is without 
foundation in fecr. With few exceap- 
tions the I & E offcers possessed suit- 
zble civilian experience and special mil- 
itary training in ec 1cational techniques. 
Offhand we recall Ave coilege irstrtic- 
tors, one higa school principal, two high 
school chairmen, eizht or ten tezchers, 
thrée or four graduate students, a for- 
mer minister and a journalist. The 
-leutenant especially criticized in Mr. 
-Siell’s June article did a creditable job 
at Bengal Air Depot for abou: two 
months, unti the arrival of a trained 
.specialist fron the United States. 

The program at that depot com- 
prised seventsen off-duty classes, includ- 
irg such diverse subjects as welding, 
Eookkeeping,  hiscory, merchandising, 
Eeome-ry, business law, photog-aphy 
‘and farm management. Attendance was 
voluntary, textbooks were free, instruz- 
tors were pid. Compulsory literacy 
classes were formed for men below the 
fourth-grade educational level. 

All officers and men were required 
to attend a weekly 2rientaticn lecture. 
Current, vital issues were presented by 
prepared speckers, vith adequate ger.- 
eral discussion. The Bengal program 
included: daily news summary (circt- 
lation 350); daily newscasts; informa- 
tive bulletin 5oard displays; reference 
liorary; and United States A-med 
` Fzrces Institcte courses. 

The educaziona: program elsewhere 
was more amLitious. At Hijli, five aun- 
dred GI's attended scaool in the prison 
wich once toused Gandhi, while at 
Assam Air Depot, more than Zour acn- 
dred were.enrolled. USAFI langnage 
texts and records made off-duty instruc- 
tion in Hindustani zvailable at every 
field. Indeed, the larguage instruction 
was efficiently and efectively harcllec 
foz those who. wished to volunteer for 
the study. For a minimum of fiiteen mər 
a well qualifiec Indiar. teacher was bro- 
vided by the Army. At Agra, Chaora, 
Deihi, Bangalore, Cacca, Kharagpur 
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. and the Calcatta arez, tours were organ- 


ized to suci places as factories, film 
studios, schcols, jute mills, temples and 


~~Mr. Kiell to the contrary notwith- 


standing—to Santiniketan. 

United Sates Atmy policy did not 
discountenanze any -éally active inter- 
est or curiosty abou- the- Indian people 
and their problems. Over a period of 
two months, three Calcutta University 
professors w=re sent by plane to hases 
in Assam, Bengal and the United Proy- 
inces to spezk on Indian history, art, 
politics, literature ard religion. 

All who tad a part in furthering the 
Army educatxonal program were aware 
of its shortcomings, but Mr. Kiell gives 
a distorted prture of what was—to say 
the least—a sincere, intelligent and 
pioneer effor to make the American 
soldier not only the dest equipped and 
the best tra:red, but also the best in- 
formed soldie- in the world. 

New York FRANCIS GRIFFITH, 
former Major Air Corps, Asst. I & E 
Officer, U.S.A.A.F. in India 

RosERr A. L. BENTLEY, 
former Captan Q.M.C, Asst. I & E 
Officer, U.S.&.A.F, ir India 


INDEPENDENCE FOR ALL COLONIES 


9 IR: You wal be interested to know 
that the A.filiated Zoung Democrats 
of New York State, at their seventh 
Diennial state convention included the 
:ollowing plaazs in their platform: 
“We suppcrt the admission of the 
lerritory of Kawaii to statehood. We 
arge the enactment of egislation by the 
—ongress prov ding for raodel represen- 
"ative goverment on Guam and other 
clands admini.tered by us in the Pa- 


cific, so that we may sət an example in ' 


democracy for the colonial peoples of 
the world. . . . We urge the United 
Wations to eszablish rhe principle of 
equality of namons, ard to assure the 
| berated naticrs arid minorities of Eu- 
rope and the Orient political and eco- 
romic indepen-ence under democratic 
governments. "Ve alsc call upon tke 
United Nations to assare the colonial 
peoples of the world, ncw dominated by 
imperialistic imerests, tha: same ult:- 
mate freedom end independence which 
we have grante! to the Philippines.” 

New Yor Ries arp H. WELS 


GENEROSITY OF PUEELO INDIANS 


Cir: The follcving letter received by 
~ Fiorello H. La Grardia, Director 
General of UNRRA, speaks eloquently 
fcr the generosity of the Pueblo Indians 
oi New Mexic-., who give gladly of 
their little for “he starring peoples or 
Asia and Euroze. Ther openhearted- 
ness should inspre, indeed shame, many 
fa: more richly endowed with materia: 
comforts to conwibute without delay to 
the pressing needs of Asians and Euro- 
peans facing fanine. 

“Us pueblo Indian peoples been liv- 
inz in this county long time. Our peo- 
ples been hearing lots about the peoples 
arri childrens in Europe and China. that 
ars starving—Sc we tall togethe®, Our 
peoples pray and dance for rain and live 
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right, but even in good years we raise 
only enough to feed ourselves. Our old 
custom tell us to save every year part 
of what we raise for like an emergency. 
—This is not much, but all we have.— 
Looks like those peoples and childrens 
over there got emergency. Lots of our 
pueblo boys went to war for this coun- 
try. Now they are back here. They tell 
us all they see. Our peoples proud of 
their sons and so glad they come home 
again to forget the war and live right 
way for peace. Pretty hard for peoples 
and childrens to forget the war and live 
the right way for peace with empty bel- 
lies. 5o we say we havent got much 
saved for our emergency, but they got 
emergency over there so maybe we can 
hefp. We got little corn and little wheat 
for that to be use.—So we write you 
this letter so you take part of our corn 
and our wheat for them peoples." 

New York ` 


HELP INDIA NOW 


IR: It is troublesome to one who was 

stationed in India for several months 
during the war, even though in the 
minor auxiliary role of Red Cross Field 
Director, to note the scant attention 
paid to India’s famine horror in com- 
parison with the torrent of publicity 
given by press, radio and government 
officials to the starvation problem in 
European countries, especially former 
enemy states. 

India’s plea for food should appeal 
to the United States for many reasons. 
Among them are the following: 


+ 
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1. India's contribution toward win-* 


ning the war was colossal in terms of 
men; materials, labor, etc. More than 
three million Indians were in uniform; 
they fought and died on three continents. 

2. Motal justice pleads India's case 
before the bar of the American con- 
science. India's present famine is merely 
the culmination of a series of famines 
directly precipitated by the war. Per- 
haps three million Indians starved in 
Bengal Province alone in 1943-1944, 
but there was no critical shortage of 
Indian food at tables serving American 
and other non-Indian Allied service men 
and civilians. Many millions of Indians 


never have had adequate food but few. 


question the fact that millions of those 
starving today would have been able 
to survive had it not been for food 
scarcities and fantastic food prices re- 
sulting directly from the war. 

3, But the most basic appeal of In- 
dia's hunger-ridden masses to Ameri- 
cans is the appeal of the suffering to 
those who can heal. At least ten million 
Indians will die this year from starva- 
tion, whatever we do. At least ten mil- 
lion more will starve before Christ- 
mas if we do not help generously .... 
and at least forty million will be stunted 


-for life, a prey to every disease, unless 


help is forthcoming. Only America has 
the ability and the spirit which might 
answer the cry of half those millions at 


least. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
RorANp B. PARKER 
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TuHis Monts’s Cover and the center 
spread are to be taken together in connection 
with the article in this issue by Margot 
Astrov. According to the late Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, who contributed to our pages 
"Where Ásia and America Meet" in June, 
1939, Asiatics crossed Bering Strait in the 
dim past and peopled the two Americas “by 
the multiplying progeny of the Asiatic mi- 
grants.’ 

The cover portrait honors Bird Rattler, 
a Blackfoot Indian who died not long ago. 
Many a time one of the members of our 
staff galloped over the Montana plains with 
him, his braids and the shells in his ears 
bobbing; visited his family in their cabin on 
the cutbank, and watched him sway solemn 
meetings, so wise was he in tribal traditions 
and justice. He is missed now in the council 
of the Blackfeet. Few of the grand old In- 
dians, like Bird Rattler, proud with the dig- 
nity of their forebears, remain today. 


Our Travet DEPARTMENT starts this 
month. We think the approach is different 
from that of other journals which, like our 
own, wish to stimulate travel in all parts 
of the world Our special slant is to help the 
traveler—particularly the American—not to 
be just a tripper or a tourist in the old pre- 
war manner ; to go into foreign countries not 
only to see but also to understand, and so 
to conduct himself that he will gain some of 


the respect and liking that Americans have - 


so fast been losing everywhere. The spirit 
of “The New Traveler” is well expressed by 
Mr, Randall’s article on page 424, and will 
be further developed next month in an article 
by Pearl Buck on travel in China. Other 
articles already in hand cover travel in 
Mexico, Australia, Brazil, Canada and the 
South Seas — with plenty more countries 
still to be heard from. 


INDIA’S Foon Crisis has been, as our 
readers well know, a special concern of this 
magazine. We have sponsored and coop- 
erated closely with the successive relief cam- 
paigns since the Bengal disaster of 1943. 
Now we wish to call particular attention to 
the continuing good work of the American 
Friends Service Committee for the starving 
children of India ... The unofficial mission 
sent by the India Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee recently returned from its inquiry in 
the famine areas. It reports that 2,000,000 
tons of grain must reach India before De- 
cember. This grain is not asked for as a 
gift; India will pay for all that other coun- 
tries will let her buy. . . . But the case of 
the children is a special one. Their daily 
ration in India is much less than that of 


adults, although growing children actually 


need more than adults. So the Friends are 
there to take care of as many of them as 
possible, chiefly with powdered milk. This 
work is not supported by government funds; 
it is a genuine charity. for which generous 
gifts are much needed. We urge that contri- 
butions be sent directly to the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th 
St, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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VIOLENCE ON THE RISE 


ON Aus. 16, while the peace con- 
ference had made scant prog-ess. the 
forces of vioEnce were on the aert 
in China, the Midce East and Ia lia, 
... U. S. warships were.sert tc tke 
Mediterranean on a  "good-will" 
ertise. On Aug. 9 a U. S. passeazer 
plane was fired ot by a Yugcsav 
fghter plane znd fcrced to land, znd 
tae crew and passeazers taken pris- 
Onecs. 


~ 





Turkey hzd a note from Ressia 


which the British. called “a .diydo- . 


matic. atomic: bomb.” It demarced 
thar the Dardanelles be coatrcled 
only by the Black Sea powers, wth 


Russia sharing in their.defenss, Erit-, 


ain opposed th: clair . ..'In its a-st 
election with -nive-sal suffraze aid 
Secret ballot,- Turkey voted . orer- 
whelmingly for the Government pary, 
The ‘Saracoglu Cabinet resigned aad 


was replaced bz‘one.2f militarists aad. 


conservatives. Recep Peker, the rew 


Premier, said that tte army of nore - 


than : 750,000 ~ould be ‘kept mob l- 
ized... l i 

7 IN Íran'the strike of workers for 
the Anglo-Iran an C 1 Compary vas 
ended. But the Britsh moved wa-- 
ships and Ind än troops to Basra, 
Iraq just acros: a narrow rive- from 
&xitiern Irán. After Iran protests 1, 
a British spokesman declared -hat if 
disorders broke out.in Iran, "ui- 
lateral action" by Etain would te 
justiied withoú: consalting the-Uni:- 
ed Nations. Ira-ian o fcials said thet 
Russian troops end Azerbaijan leftists 


were massing along the northern. 


froritier, Ambassador Ala said, “Iria 
sincerely hopes she wall not again te- 
come a pawn of the big powers." 





. THe Aras States. Saudi Arabia 
got a loan of $10,006,300 from the 
U. S. Ibn Saud's goverament warned 
his people agairst a-y politiczl az- 
tivity or propaganda ‘= the holy larc 
of Islam. . . . Ia Iraq leftist news- 
papers were suppressed and mary a-- 
rests made on charges of Commo- 
nism... . Trans-Jordan agreed -o let 
an American company build a pipe- 
line across its scil from the Arabian 
oil fields... . In the cragging t-eaty 
negotictions Briain cffered Egypt 


compromise proposals cr a new mil -` 


tary. alliance. , ... In Lebanon the 
U. S. Legation zad th: British Cor- 
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-of the British mandate. 


sulate were bombed by Arabs in pro- 
test against the handling of the 
Palestine problem. . . . Foreign. Min- 
isters of the Arab States, meeting in 
Cairo to confer on Palestine, con- 
sulted with the Mufti of Jerusalem, 
who was also giving press interviews. 
... Palestine Arabs satd they would 
boycott the London conference on 
Palestine unless the Mviti is invited. 





In PALESTINE there were terror- 
ism, curfews, blockade end riots. On 
July 22 the wing of the King David 


Ho-el in Jerusalem where the British — 


Army and the Palestine Government 
had offices was blown up; 91 persons 
were killed. A Zionist underground 
group announced over a secret radio 
that it had placed the bombs. Tel 
Aviv. was subjected to mzss house de- 
tention for four days while British 
soldiers searched every tuilding. ... 
The Anglo-American Cabinet Com- 
mittee recommended the partition of 
Palestine, with a federation of sepa- 


-rate Arab and Zionist provinces under 
a British-controlled central, govern- 


mer, the latter holding Jerusalem and 
other areas. The Arabs rejected the 
idea, and the Zionists objected be- 
cause the admission of 120,000 Jew- 
ish immigrants was made conditional 
upon federation. President Truman 
called the American committee back 
to Washington, and later sent to 
Britain suggestions repo-ted to call 
for two separate states end the end 
Truman said 
he might ask Congress to admit to 
the U. S. a fixed number 2f displaced 


persons from Europe, inckiding Jews. 


. . . Meanwhile several ships arrived 
at Eaifa, carrying Jewish refugees 
from Europe, who were living on 
boarc under such shocking conditions 
that the ships were "float ng slums." 
Britain announced Aug. 12 that no 
more unscheduled immigration into 
Palestine would be allowed, and two 
shiplceads of about 1300 refugees 
were deported on transpor-s to camps 
orepared on Cyprus. Bri-ish troops 
ared on crowds of Jews who marched 
to the port in protest, killing and 
wounding several. . . . The Irgun 
called upon the Hagana and the Stern 
organization to join it im a single 
Jewisa body for revolt. . . . Egypt 
put the Palestine questicn on the 
egenda of the U. N. General: As- 
eemblv which opeas Sept. 23. 


. and telegraph workers. 
‘danger of famine was seen in Bengal, 


IN Inpa the Viceroy called upon 
the Congress Party to make propos- 
als for the formation of an interim 
government, after the Muslim League 
had declined to take part. Congress 
accepted. Nehru, who presumably 
would become Premier and Foreign 
Minister, met with Jinnah, again 
urging participation of, the Muslini 
League in a coalition government... . 
Congress also asked the cooperation 
of the Sikhs. .. . Many Muslims re- 
nounced their British titles as a ges- 
ture of distrust of British intentions. 
Jinnah said July 29, "Never have wé 
done anything except by constitu- 
tional methods. Today we bid good- 
by to them." On Aug. 16, set by the 
Muslim League as "Direct Action 
Day," there was violent rioting in Cal- 
cutta between Hindus and Muslims, 
and many were killed and injured. ... 
India was shaken also by labor trou- 
bles, paced by great strikes of postal 
| ... New 


..- The Congress Party expressed the 
hope that Portugal would be denied 
membership in the United Nations, 
saying the Portuguese administration 
of Goa was "the worst form of colo- 
nial rule" . .. Nehru announced plans 
to hold a meeting in New Delhi next 
year of representatives of all Asian 
countries to discuss closer relations. — 





SourHEAsT Asta. Many Indian 
workers in Malaya were demanding 
to be returned home, threatening a 
labor shortage in an area where the 
British Empire was trying to re- 
build its strength. . . . The U. S. 
asked Siam to withdraw its appeal 
to the U. N. Security Council in its 
dispute with France. The French 


charged the Siamese with an attack » 


on a military hospital in Cambodia, 
near Angkor. The Premier of Siam 
said July 18 that a plot to overthrow 
the government had been discovered. 
. . . In Indo-China there were clashes 
near Hanoi between French and An- 
namite forces. The French also 
charged that attacks on their troops 
by Annamite partisans had been aid- 
ed by Chinese regular soldiers who 
had crossed into Indo-China in pur- 
suit of retreating Communists, 





Tue Inpres. A “United States of 
Indonesia” was proposed by the 
Dutch at a conference in Celebes, at 
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which Java and Sumatra were not 
represented. The very next day the 
Indonesians threatened to hold 20,000 
Allied internees in the interior of 
Java unless the Allied command 
stopped using Japanese troops against 
Indonesian people. The British head- 
quarters Aug. 8 authorized the Dutch 
to drop 24 bombs in a 24-hour air 
offensive on Indonesians. . . The U. S. 
gave the Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment a credit of $100,000,000 for pur- 
chase of U. S. surplus property. 





IN Cuina Madame Sun Yat-sen 
. on July 22 said that civil war, though 
undeclared, had already begun, in- 
cited by American and Chinese re- 
actionaries who hoped for war be- 
tween the U. S. and Russia. She 
urged that the American forces be 
withdrawn from China and that no 
loans be made to the Kuomintang 
government, which she said should 
be immediately replaced by a coali- 


L tion of all political groups. The seven - 


TU. S. marines kidnapped in North 
China were released unhurt, but on 
July 29 a convoy of U. S. vehicles was 
ambushed between Tientsin and Pei- 
ping by Communists; three marines 
were killed, twelve wounded. . 
Chinese Government planes bombed 
‘the airfield at Yenan, the Communist 
capital, ostensibly to destroy a gov- 
ernment bomber which had made a 
forced landing there. . .. After wide- 
spread hostilities by both. sides, the 
U. S. envoys Gen. Marshall and 
Ambassador Stuart announced Aug. 
‘10 that a settlement of all issues and 
a complete cessation of hostilities 
seemed impossible. Chiang Kai-shek 
again promised to end one-party rule 
and set up a constitutional govern- 
ment without delay. But the Commu- 


nists insisted that his statement meant 


‘that in seeking unity by “putting 
"down rebellions” his government 
"does not want peace, but war." . . 
Reduced UNRRA relief in North 
China:and abandonment of the project 
for diversion of the Yellow River 
were threatened as among the penal- 
ties of civil war. . . . The Chinese 
Government refused passports to two 
writers and two engineers from Com- 
munist Kalgan who had been invited 
to visit the U. S. by the State De- 
partment. The Communist radio Aug. 
15 attacked Gen. Marshall for “aiding 
the reactionaries.” 





IN THE PHILIPPINEs the Huk- 
balahaps were still clashing with gov- 
ernment forces. President Roxas re- 
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fused to grant amnesty to Laurel, 
Vargas and others being tried in the 
People’s Court charged with collab- 
oration. 





LATIN AMERICA. Jesus T. Pinero 
was appointed Governor of Puerto 
Rico, the first Puerto Rican to hold 
that office. . . . In Bolivia President 
Villaroel was killed in a revolution in 
which the issue was freedom of the 
press. The new regime set up under 
Nestor Guillen was recognized by the 
U. S., Argentina and other countries. 
Argentina, according to President 
Peron, would fight on the side of the 
U. S. if there is another world war. 
The Argentine Director of Migration 
said that Norwegian  "quislings" 
would be admitted under the plan by 
which the "superior Argentine people 
of tomorrow" will evolve from the 
"superior people of the world." 





Atomic Enercy is to be con- 
trolled in the U. S. by a civilian board 
under an act of Congress which is 
called "the greatest grant of admin- 
istrative power in the history of this 
country," and under which only the 
director of military application would 
be a military man. . . . The under- 
water bomb at Bikini sank more than 
four times the ship tonnage destroyed 
by the aerial bomb. . . . Russia re- 
jected in the U. N. Commission the 
U. S. plan for an international 
atomic control agency, insisting upon 
national sovereignty. 





Wortp Arrairs. The U. S. and 
Russia clashed again and again at the 
Paris peace conference. At one point 
Vishinsky accused Byrnes of insult- 
ing the Soviet Union. . .. The U. S. 
in a note charged Russia with strip- 
ping Hungary of food and industrial 
materials. . . . The U. S. Senate voted 
to accept the jurisdiction of the 
World Court, with the reservation 
that "domestic" questions such as im- 
migration are for domestic jurisdic- 
tion only. . . . Proposals for a World 
Food Board “to ensure that sufficient 
food is produced and distributed to 
bring the consumption of all people 
up to a health standard" were re- 
jected by Truman’s Cabinet... . Rus- 
sia was opposing the admission to the 
U. N. of Portugal, Siam, Trans- 
Jordan, and Ireland, while strongly 
supporting the admission of Albania 
and Mongolia. . . . Japanese specta- 
tors laughed heartily at the first per- 
formance ever given in Japan of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan's “The Mikado.” 

RICHARD J. WALSH 
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SPEECH. OF DEATH 


Dr. Li Kung-po was shot down in 
the street in Kunming on July 11. 
Four hours after Dr. Wen I-to spoke 
at the funeral of Dr. Li on July 16, 
he too was assassinated as he was 
coming out of the office of THE 
DEMocRATIC WEEKLY. Both were 
respected scholars, graduates of 
American Universities, and bath | 
were members of the Democratic 
League, the third party advocating 
a coalition government for China. 
President Chiang Kai-shek has ex- 
pressed great concern and ordered 


. an investigation. A partial translation 


of the funeral oration by Wen I-to 
appears below. 


“The meanest and the most shame- 
less act in Kunming's history has 
happened within the last few days. 
What crime had Dr. Li committed 
to be murdered like this? The only 
thing he did was to speak out the 
words which have been long sup- 
pressed in the hearts of millions and - 
millions of people. If the reaction- 
aries have reason on their side, why 
don't they speak out or write about 
it instead of beating, killing and 
killing secretly ? 

“Are there secret police here? 
Stand out! Stand out and speak! 
Why did you kill Dr. Li? .. . (Aud- 
ience roared in long applause.) 

“Last year, on December 1, four ` 
young  Kunming students were 
massacred because they were against 
civil war. Now Dr. Li is assassi- 
nated by the reactionaries because 
he fought for democracy and peace 

. The reason for the action of 
these shameless thugs is simple.» 
Their insanity and fear show that they 
are at their wits’ end. It is the ter- 
ror within themselves. Members of 
the secret police, think how many 


more days you will have! Truth 
will triumph definitely. . . . 
"You  reactionaries think that 


since the summer vacation has sent 
the university students home, there 
wil be nobody here to hinder you. 
You secret police, look how over a 
thousand of us are gathered here 
again, with tightly clasped hands. 
Youth in Yunnan will not let you - 
go on! . .. The blood of the heroes : 
will not have been shed in vain. Re- 
actionaries, watch yourselves! As 
you see one of us fall, hundreds and 
thousands more stand facing you 
already !" 
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ECONOMIC DISMEMBERMENT 


OF INDIA 


HE PHYSICAL FEATURES and social history 
|a India mark her out for a Federal Com- 

monwealth. But the creation and mainte- 
nance of the federation will depend upon a care- 
ful balancing of centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
Most of the present Provinces and bigger States 
are culturally fairly homogeneous. These are in- 
destructible and inalienable units of the federa- 
tion, although there is room for boundary revi- 
sion on the basis of unity of language, culture 
and historical tradition. 


There is no doubt that the isolation of India. 


from Asia by the far-flung Himalayan wall and 
her ocean barrier, coupled with the plenitude and 
expanse of her vast river plains, are advantages 
that have worked for unity through the ages. 
The Indian constitutional proposals which the re- 
cent British Cabinet Delegation to India have en- 
visaged will not, however, tend toward unity but 
toward dismemberment. There are several rea- 
sons for this. 

Though at the top the All-India Union caps 
the constitutional structure, the Sub-Federations 
or Groups recommended by the Delegation form 
strong compact groupings, with their own legis- 
latures and executives at their option. Now the 


right is given to each component unit or Province | 


to opt itself out of a Group. Similarly, each Group 
may, if it chooses, exercise its right to opt itself 
out of the All-India Union at the end of a decade. 

The Constituent Assembly should explicitly 
provide against the right of such secession. 
Otherwise, inasmuch as the Delegation’s group- 
ing is so devised that Groups B and C will be 
predominantly Muslin and Group A predomi- 
nantly Hindu, fissiparous tendencies would soon 
crystallize and harden and be organized in whole 
blocs or sections instead of in single Provinces. 
Thus political separatism, which has so far been 
kept within bounds for the purposes of law and 
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By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


order, would be sedulously cultivated in these 
separate Groups or blocs that are, so to speak, 
camouflaged Pakistan and Hindustan. 

Divisive tendencies are further encouraged by 
the provision according to which any single Prov- 
ince or component unit could by a majority vote 
of its Legislative Assembly call for a revision of 
its constitution after the first decade and after 
each subsequent decade, Thus both the principle 
of grouping and the unprecedented autonomy of 
the single units, unique in the history of federa- 
tions the world over, would make for weakness 
and discord. The All-India Union, if the pres- 
ent proposals were to stand, would certainly 
break up. For in the Muslim-dominant North- 
western grouping of India the “general” popula- 
tion and the Sikh community would have only 13 
seats out of a total of 35 in the Group Assembly, 
and in the Northeast section the "general" popu- 
lation would comprise only 34 out of 70. How 
could separation be prevented? A most neces- 
sary provision—that in the Group Assembly. 
as contrasted with the All-India Union Assembly, 
any resolution raising communal issues would 
also require a majority of representatives of both 
communities—is missing. The fundamental de- 
fect, of course, is to recognize religion or ethnic 
composition instead of cultural, regional or eco- 
nomic factors as the basis for the grouping of 
units and to invest each particular Group with the 
authority to frame the constitution both of the 
Groups and of the single Provinces. 

The United States depended upon a civil war 
to declare that its union is perpetual and inde- 
structible. No particular State can secede from 
the Commonwealth of Australia without the con- 
sent of the Imperial Parliament. In the U. Ss 
the all-pervasive control of the Communist Party, 
as well as the presence of delegates and commis- 
sars from Moscow in the local cabinets, renders 
the right of secession formal and nugatory. If 
constituent Groups were able to withdraw from 
the All-India Union, the minorities would become 
ever more intransigent and the Center bent on ap- 
peasement and surrender ever more impotent. 
Moreover, minorities easily spring up within the 
bosom of minorities, and if these were permitted 
to secede, like the Sikhs, the Shiahs, the National- 
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ist and other Muslims, the result of the rejection 


of the majority principle would be anarchy bol- 
stered up into a ‘constitutional privilege. 

To admit in the constitution of the Indian 
Federal State the right of a constituent unit to 
retain its present constitutional position, to secede 
er to join later is, in other words, to nip the In- 
ian democracy in the bud before it blossoms. The 
balkanization of India, which, unlike Europe, is 
geographically a single entity, would be a grave 
political blunder and a crime against future gen- 
erations of the Hindus and the Muslims. Once the 
centrifugal forces were endorsed in the constitu- 
tion, the way would be prepared for continuous 
fission, surrender and civil war, and India might 
well become the cock-pit of Asia. | 


Weak at the Center 


In the Cabinet Delegation's proposals the 
Center is politically weak to an extent unknown 
in the history of federations; and economically 
the Center simply does not exist. Defense, For- 
eign Affairs and Communications are declared 
. Union subjects. Now, internal law and order are 
everywhere connected with defense, but here 
these are relegated to the Groups or Provinces. 
In a time of war or internal political turmoil no 
effective defense would be possible unless the 
agencies and machinery for the maintenance of 
internal peace were welded firmly to the ma- 
chinery for the protection against aggression. 
Further, in a time of crisis or aggression total 
defense must. include complete control over the 
key industries, allocation of capital in munitions 
industries and distribution of food and other ne- 
cessaries. He would be a poor Defense Minister 
of India who did not have the wherewithal to mo- 
bilize not only manpower but also economic re- 
sources, 

- Control over Foreign Affairs would also 
amount to nothing if the Foreign Minister of In- 
dia were to have no authority over the tariff pol- 
icy and commercial and monetary agreements but 
on the contrary found these being dealt with sep- 
arately by Groups and Provinces. The Union 
_ would be given control over transportation-and 
the post and telegraph systems, but control of 
road and rail competition, development of air- 
. ways and waterways, information and broadcast- 
ing would largely be divided among Provinces 
and Groups, and thus there would be a good deal 
of duplication, waste and loss of efficiency. 

The nature and functions of the modern State 
have profoundly changed in recent decades. Eco- 
nomic planning is now regarded as an indispens- 
. able function of government. Even in India the 
. Center has for some years been formulating All- 
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India Plans, with priorities and targets for health, 


education, roads, agriculture and several indus- 
tries. The Provincial platis are parts and phases 
of the Central plans, while big grants are being 
given to the Provinces by the Center for both sub- 
sidiary and independent schemes of hydroelectric 
development, irrigation and establishment of ba- 
sic industries. All this central economic planning 
would have to go, since economic policy is to be 
shaped and determined by Provinces or Groups. 

But India’s distribution of essential resources 
is such that zonal or Provincial planning would 
be absolutely futile for the development of basic 
and consumption industries. Industrial planning 
here demands a careful coordination: and control, 
with the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa 


forming the core of industrial power: 


Minercl Resources 


With an economic-demarcation of the country 
into Group A (Hindustan) and Groups. B and C 
( Pakistan), Group A will have a virtual monop- 
oly of coal (90 per cent) and iron (92 per cent), 
considerable reserves of manganese, copper and 
bauxite. But Pakistan, both Northwestern and 
Eastern, will have only a little low-grade coal and 
iron ore and a little bauxite. On the whole its 
mineral wealth will be only about 5 per cent of 
that of India as a whole. The poverty of the Mus- 
lim masses, who already have a lower standard of 
living and average expectation of life than the 
Hindu masses, can be relieved only by rapid in- 
dustrialization for which Pakistan would be in 
constant, desperate need of the mineral resources 
of Hindustan. Assam coal, with its excessive 
sulphur, cannot be used for metallurgical indus- 
tries. Bauxite, the essential raw material for the 
aluminum industry, is not available at all in Paki- 
stan, but good deposits (15,150 tons in 1937 ) 


are available in Bihar and C. P. Mica, indispens- 


able for the electrical industries, is found only in 
Bihar and Madras, which produces about 109,000 
cwt., the highest production in the world. Refrac- 
tory materials are to be found mostly in Hindu- 
stan except a few in Assam and Baluchistan. 
Most of India’s cement production also now comes 
from. Hindustan. 1,684,115 tons of limestone, 
the raw material for cement, were produced in 
Hindustan as compared with 361,481 tons in 
Pakistan in 1937. So far as the production of 
rock phosphates essential for fertilizing is con- 
cerned, it is now confined to Singhbhum (Bihar) 
and Trichinopoly (Madras). But the deposits of 
sulphur in Eastern Baluchistan may lead to the 
manufacture of amonium sulphates for Pakistan 
agriculture. The Muslim-dominated regions of 
Groups B and C cannot easily be industrialized 
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and thus would lack the wherewithal to develop a 
strong democratic community. Sind, Baluchi- 
stan and N.W.F.P. are some of the poorest re- 
gions of India, requiring a vast amount of capital 
for development that neither Group B nor Group 
C would be able to provide. No modern state 
can exist without iron, coal and steel. The wel- 
fare of Groups B and C (Pakistan) lies largely in 
large-scale agricultural and pastoral enterprises 
which would depend upon the import of manu- 
factured commodities from industrial Hindustan. 


Industrial Problems 


Under the present JUN M customs and 
tariffs fall outside the scope of the Union Center. 
What would happen if Groups B and C were to 
impose duties on the industrial commodities mov- 
ing from Group A. - The textile, sugar and iron 
and steel industries of. Bombay, U. P. and Bihar 
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would immediately languish for want of home 
markets. A hostile tariff barrier at Karachi or 
Calcutta, in the two sections, might be uséd for 
economic strangulation or blockade of northern 
India. Vast bodies of industrial workers nor- 
mally move out to Bengal and Assam from. the 
congested districts of the U. P., Bihar, Orissa and 
C. P. in Group A. If this free flow of labor were 


to be checked by. restrictions, there would be seri- 


ous agricultural depression in the areas of emi- 
gration, as well as severe shortage of labor in the 
jute, mining and engineering industries of Bengal 
and in the tea industry of Assam and Bengal 
Dooars. . Such. industries might actually cease. to 
exist without the freedom of interprovincial and 
interregional migration. _ 

Under the Gov ernment of India Act of 1933, 
factories, trade unions and labor disputes are in- 
cluded in the federal and concurrent legislative 
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lists. If these are now to be dealt with Provin- 


cially or Group-wise, how can there be a uniform 


labor and wage policy? The absence of central 
control will lead to migration of industries from 
one Group to another, sabotaging of the standards 
of industrial workers in the advanced industrial 
areas and industrial confusion and conflict. 


Conflicting Interests 


Currency, coinage and legal tender, company 
law, insurance and banking are today treated as 
belonging to the Center. Will India cease to have 
one currency and one monetary policy? If there 
are to be different monetary blocs with their own 
rupees, currency-notes and rates of exchange, the 
country will be a victim of recurrent financial 
crises. Will the entire policy of banking coordi- 
nation and regulztion from the Center under the 
Reserve Bank be given the go-by and chronic 
bank and company failures invited? "What about 
public debts and the disposal of sterling balances? 
It is difficult to anticipate the principles according 
to which Groups and Provinces would divide 
among themselves both the public debt liabilities 
and the sterling balances of the Government of 
India. 

At present the Center has the authority to ad- 
judicate between and coordinate schemes of irriga- 
tion and waterway developmeni which may affect 
upriver and downriver Provinces divergently. 
But according to the Cabinet Delegation propo- 
sals, the Union Center would have nothing to do 
with irrigation and waterways. Big schemes of 
hydroelectric development and irrigation are al- 
ready under consideration, the initiative and di- 
-rection largely coming from the Center, which co- 
ordinates conflicting interests and seeks to estab- 
lish interregional bodies on the lines of the T.V.A. 
Much of agricultural planning in India of the fu- 
ture will rest on regional river-basin control. In 
fact Coupland was so much impressed with the 
necessity of regional control and reconstruction 
that he based his grouping of Provinces for the 
Indian Union on the principles of agricultural 
geography. Coupland's scheme became, however, 
a strange admixture of riverime economics, geo- 
politics and religious obscurantism, splitting up 
natural agricultural regions and cultural entities, 
in order to concede Muslim claims in the name of 
a false, sinister regionalism. 

India’s famines have so far been combatted, 
whether successfully or unsuccessfully, by India’s 
total resources and by the Central Food and Eco- 
nomic Administration. How can there be an 
equitable food distribution in a time of famine if 
the “surplus” Provinces and regions, like the Pun- 
jab and Sind, can easily browbeat a weak and 
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loose Center? India has also established over a 


large number of years certain central research 
and technical institutions and surveys like the Im- 
perial Council of Agricultural Research, and the 
Geological, Botanical and Zoological Surveys of 
India, whose scientific researches have contributed 
not a little towards her recent progress. To li- 
quidate these institutions or hand them over to 
Groups and Provinces would be a serious disaster 
in view of India’s inadequate technical personnel 
and paucity of funds available for research at the 
present time. If Groups and Provinces try to 
have their own high-level research and technical 
institutes and surveys, there will be deterioration, 
duplication and waste. 

According to the Cabinet proposals, the Union 
Center is to be invested with powers necessary to 
raise the funds required for Defense, Foreign Af- 
fairs and Communications. It is not by any 
means certain, however, that the Groups would 
delegate to the Union such sources of revenue as 
customs, income tax and corporation tax, which 
are usually handed over to federal governments. 
If India did not have uniform income and cor- 
poration taxes and excise-duties, there would be 
great distortions and friction, and there would 
also be serious inefficiency, duplication and waste 
in the collection and administration of these taxes. 
One may apprehend that the Groups, anxious to 
pursue their own tariff policies, would at least 
not part with customs, The Union would thus 
find itself unable to meet its expenditures through 
income and corporation taxes. Denuded of the 
major sources of revenue, the Center would lose 
its present enormous power and influence. 


The States 


The confused and conflicting situation is made 
worse confounded by the decision that para- 
mountcy, as subsisting in the relations between 
the British government in India and the Indian 
States, cannot be transferred to the new Indian 
government. Probably the Cabinet Delegation 
has worked on the theory advanced by William 
Holdsworth, who takes the view that a change in 
the form of the government of British India which 
would give full responsible government brings 
into existence a new and autonomous State. 
Against this there is of course the opinion of Prof. 
A. B. Keith, who holds that the sovereignty of 
the British Crown in India means the sovereignty 
of the Crown in Parliament, and since the Par- 
liament transfers power, no new State is thereby 
brought into existence. It must be remembered 
that, legally speaking, none of the Dominions © 
have been regarded as new States since the enact- 
ment of the Statute of Westminister. In the 
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first place, the Parliament in Great Britain is su- 
preme and can abridge or modify royal preroga- 
tives. In the second place, Parliaments in the 
different Dominions have also abridged royal pre- 
rogatives. Canada and the Irish Free State have, 
for instance, abolished rights of appeal in crimi- 
nal cases and all rights of appeal respectively. 
Thus if the British Parliament parts with power 
to British India by enacting a special act for the 
purpose, the constitutional position would be an 
automatic transfer of allegiance or obligations of 
the Indian States from the Crown in Parliament 
to the Constituent Assembly of India. When pow- 
er was transferred in India from the East India 
Company to the British Crown, all the Indian 
States acquiesced. Similarly the pending transfer 
of power from the Crown in Parliament to the 
Federal Indian Ministry in which the Indian 
States will be represented should present the 
States with a unique opportunity of participation 
in the wider Indian sovereignty that replaces the 
British Crown and Parliament. This might com- 
plete the political and economic unification of the 
country under, of course, an Indian regime. 

- Unfortunately all the Indian States are now 
left by the Cabinet Delegation in a kind of a po- 
litical vacuum as a result of the abolition of para- 
mountcy. The Government of India recently 
passed the Attachment of India States Act for 
the attachment of some of the Petty States of 
Western India and Gujerat States Agency to the 
larger States in respect to judicial work. To some 
extent this was tantamount to a delegation of the 
responsibility of the Paramount power to the big- 
ger States. Although in the Deccan and in Gu- 
jerat schemes are now afoot for the union or fed- 
eration of some of the smaller States, this trend 
of merger and union will be checkmated as a re- 
sult of the theory advanced by the Cabinet Dele- 
gation. In fact Indian States will be neither here 
nor there. The independence of some small 
States, Jagirs and estates, which sometimes cover 
only a village or two, and cannot maintain even a 
teacher, a physician or a policeman, is a political 
paradox introduced by the theory of the non- 
transferability of paramountcy. : 

Out of a total population of eighty-one mil- 
lions for all the Indian States, forty States have 
a population of fifty-five millions. Only forty of 
them have High Courts, forty-six of them 
have graded civil lists of officials and thirty- 
six of them have legislative councils. No doubt 
the great majority of the six hundred and one In- 
dian States which cannot survive or guarantee a 
fair standard of living and administration, will 
have to merge themselves with the contiguous 
British Provinces or Indian States. Probably the 
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States would be reduced aíter amalgamation to 
something like fifteen units. The Provinces re- 
grouped linguistically would also comprise fifteen 
units. The regional affiliation of the petty States 
would depend upon historical tradition, economic 
unity and the aspirations of the people. Attach- 
ment to a contiguous province instead of to a 
neighboring State would doubtless speed up in- 
dustrialization and economic development as well 
as democratic growth. On the other hand if Ba- 
roda, Mysore, Travancore and Gwalior have been 
pioneers in industrial and social progress in the 
past, there is no reason why constitutional mon- 
archy with responsible government in the States 
should not also exhibit marked success in the fu- 
ture under the aegis of the Federation. The States 
people have so far lived largely parochial lives. 
With the merger of the two Indias of today, they 
may contribute mightily to national development. 

The Indian States contain about one fifth of 
the total Indian population, and a contrast be- 
tween democratic progress in the Indian Union 
and medieval autocracy in the Indian States would 
be a source of perpetual irritation and discord. In- 
dian States having their own tariff policies and 
industrial and labor laws and their own income 
rates would be as much an economic anachronism 
as states maintaining their own large armies 
would be a political blunder. The economic au- 
tonomy of the Indian States would undoubtedly 
disrupt India's economic unity and destroy all 
hopes of economic planning. The amalgamation 
of the six hundred states into a dozen or fifteen 
units of the Indian Union is indeed indispensable 
for India's economic and political power and even 
for defense. The safety of the subcontinent is 
only possible through an Indian system of defense 
control that must include States like Kathiawar, 
Cochin, Travancore, Mayurbhanj and Tippera. 
This all the more indicates the danger of the for- 
mation of eastern and western Groups or subsec- 
tions of India. 

A strong Indian Union based on the main- 
tenance of economic unity, continuity and plan- 
ning for the whole country can alone have the 
wherewithal to defend the masses of the people 
against both economic friction and aggression and 
to wield its proper influence in international af- 
fairs. Political independence or even autonomy 
will lose much of its worth for the common man 
in India if it is to be bought at the expense of 
poverty and agricultural depression, which will be 
bound to result from economic dismemberment 
and interregional economic confusion and con- 
flict. A dismembered India would dissipate its 
efforts in internal conflicts and aggravate still 
further the poverty and helplessness of the masses. 
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SOUTH AFRICA TURNS AGAINST 


By ASHWIN CHOUDREE 


With the rest of the people of the world who 
hold human rights to be “inalienable,” two million 
sons of India, including the Indians of South 
Africa, made common cause in the recent world 
war. They, too, died by the thousands in North 
Africa and elsewhere. But the sacrifice, as far as 
South Africa is concerned, seems in vain. 

Eighty-six years ago Indians were invited to 
come to South Africa. I was born in that country, 
to which my family came three generations ago. 
But existing conditions make me a South African 
in name only. The Indians came as laborers and 
worked in the coal mines and on the railways and 
tilled the suger plantations. By their sweat they 
helped to make South Africa the prosperous 
country she has now become. They were induced 
to remain by the free grant of Crown Lands. They 
enjoyed the Parliamentary and Municipal vote. 
No impediment existed to bar their progress. 
They were considered desirable citizens. 

But recent years have witnessed the gradual 
deterioration of our status in South Africa. Each 
vear has meant the passage of some new law 
which has curtailed our liberties; We have been 
deprived of the Parliamentary and the Municipal 
vote; laws to curb our trading rights have been 
passed; we are made to feel that we are a sub- 
human people. We are segregated on buses and 
trains, separate seats are alloted to us in parks, 
separate counters are set up for us in post offices; 
in Government and Municipal departments, and 
even in the law courts, we have to sit separately. 
Almost 60 different laws now exist which restrict 
our free movement and check our natural aspira- 
tions for economic and social development. 

Now comes the worst blow of all, the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act of 
1946. This law means the complete segregation 
of our community and takes away from us our 
right to free ownership and occupation of landed 
property except in certain defined and segregated 
areas. Gandhi, Nehru and all India denounced 
this Ghetto Act. China, too, has protested. Ber- 
nard Shaw declared: “‘British South Africans are 
mentally lazy and snobbish. In trade they cannot 
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compete with the mentally alert and flexibly 
witted Indians. But they have the whip hand 
politically, they can and do persecute them. The 
Ghetto legislation is flat persecution like that of 
the Jews by the Nazis." 

The new law adds insult to injury. Two mil- 
lion Europeans elect 150 members to Parliament. 
One-quarter of a million Indians now have the 
right to elect three respresentatives to this Assem- 
bly on a separate communal roll. The humiliation 
of this inferior vote is made complete by the law 
which stipulates that these three representatives. 
must be Europeans. 

This is the third-class citizenship which South 
Africa offers us. On such flimsy grounds South 
Africa will claim in her defense, in answer to 
India’s complaint before the United Nations As- 
sembly in September, that we are South African 
nationals; that the issue is purely domestic; and 
that she is not answerable to the United Nations 
for her policy towards her Indian subjects. In 
like manner, Hitler defended his persecution of 
the Jews. 

India has shown her strong indignation at this 
unjust treatment of her children in South Africa; 
she has recalled her High Commissioner ; severed 
trade relations with South Africa and applied 
economic sanctions. 

Though we trace our origin to India, we have 
adopted western standards of living. Given the 
opportunity we could play our full part in the 
future of our country. South Africa is our home, 
the land of our birth. As sons of her soil we claim 
full and equal opportunity in her development. 

We have revived the method which Gandhi 
launched in South Africa some thirty-five years 
ago against anti-Indian laws. The Indians in 
South Africa today are waging a non-violent pas- 
sive resistance struggle against the government. 
In protest to the new land tenure act hundreds of 
Indian men and women are continuing to occupy 
in Durban a piece of municipal land from which 
the Act debars us. We do so as a symbolic ges- 
ture. The South African government daily con- 
tinues to lodge these non-violent objectors in jail. 
Nearly 435 of them are now in prison sentenced 
to hard labor. 

South Africa must answer at the bar of world 
opinion. Democracy cannot remain the special 
preserve of the Europeans in South Africa. It 
must be extended to all her peoples. 
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Mrs. Lutchmee Govender speaking in Tamil at the meeting which took place in Durban, Natal, on 
June 13—seven days after the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act came into 
force. Debi Singh (back of the microphone) is Acting President of the Passive Resistance Council 


Indians in the Union of South Africa number 250,000 as com- 
pared with 2,000,000 Europeans. In Transvaal where there are 30,000 
Indians, and in Natal where there are 200,000 — equaling the European 
population in that province — the Passive Resistance Movement is strong 


Dr. G. M. Naicker (left), President of the Natal 
Indian Congress and Chairman of the Passive Re- 
sistance Council with Dr. Y. M. Dadoo, who 
holds the corresponding offices in Transvaal 


Two of the first woman resisters under Gandhi 
in 1911 have now joined in the new movement 





More than four hundred people, including one European, are in jail at hard 
labor because they continued to camp on a Durban municipal vacant site 
which the Asiatic Land Tenure Act now forbids Indians from owning or occupying 





MALAYA IN TRANSITION 


By S. RAJA RATNAM 


Britain is giving more than a passing consid- 

eration to Malaya. A spate of articles in the 
British press, debates in Parliament and a series 
of government White Papers have all served to 
focus attention upon its problems. 

In the days before the war Malaya was, from 
the point of view of its officials, all that a colony 
should be. It was richer than all of Britain's other 
colonies put together, and since America was the 


Fs THE FIRST TIME, since she acquired it, 


biggest consumer of its tin and rubber exports,’ 


- it became also a valuable source of scarce U. S. 
currency for Britain. Its government was finan- 
cially sound. It showed a favorable budget bal- 
ance in a country without income tax. Above all, 
it was a land without politics. True there were 
increasing eddies on the surface of this tranquil 
lake, but in contrast with upheavals everywhere 
in the empire, Malaya was politically calm. 
Liberated Malaya, however, is another matter. 
British officials on the spot no longer feel com- 
placent about the continued stabilitv of colonial 
rule there. For Malaya has come to a watershed 
dividing two periods in her history. Behind her 
is a lost colonial paradise which no one regrets, 
except those who equated political apathy with 
contentment. In front of her is the new adven- 
ture of creating a world towards goals set, not 
by alien rulers, but by herself. But this adven- 
ture cannot be one. of easy and happy progress. 
Obstacles derive from contradictions within the 
body politic, and from the hostility of a colonial 
power which, while accepting the fact of its own 
eventual displacement by the rising forces of the 
"backward peoples," is nevertheless striving to 
retard the rate at which this displacement takes 
place. On the one hand the British govern- 
men: has made certain proposals for constitutional 
changes some of which are in the right direction; 
on the other it tends to suppress the truly demo- 
cratic movements in Malaya and encourage the 
growth of obscurantist and reactionary elements. 
The two main features of the proposed 
changes, as originally put forward, were the con- 
stitution of a Malayan Union, comprising all the 
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Malay States together with the Straits Settle- 
ments of Penang and Malacca, and the estab- 
lishment of a common Malayan Union citizen- 
ship. In themselves these two proposals repre- 
sented an advance upon the conditions which 
prevailed in prewar Malaya, with its hotch- 
potch of ten different administrations and seven 
customs barriers. The Straits Settlements, com- 
posed primarily of Singapore, Penang, and Ma- 
lacca, were Crown Colonies under direct British 
rule. The rest of Malaya was made up of nine 
"native" states whose Sultans had by treaties 
placed themselves under British protection. 
The large non-Malay population of these Malay 
States had an indeterminate status in law and 
was subject to certain civic inequalities. Only 
Malays were admitted to the higher ranks of 
public employment. Free and compulsory edu-. 
cation was applied only to the Malays. In the 
Federal and State Councils, where representation 
was wholly by appointment, Malay membership 
was relatively greater than that accorded to the 
non-Malays. Since many of these non-Malays, 
consisting of Indians and Chinese, had made 
Malaya their home, and contributed greatly to 
its development, they greatly resented these dis- 
criminations. But non-Malays born in the Straits 
settlements were British subjects. 


The Sultans Prefer Federation 


In July, 1946, a Colonial Office statement sug- 
gested that the original scheme for a Malayan 
Union would be abandoned in favor of a looser 
Federation of the Malay States. As yet no de- 
tails of this Federation have been revealed. It 
would, however, in no way affect important pro- 
visions, such as a more integrated and efficient 
administrative machinery and the institution of 
a common citizenship. With minor exceptions it 
would be a difference in terminology only. The 
Sultans had felt that a “Malayan Union" ap- 
peared to submerge the identity of the States. 
A Federation, under a High Commissioner in- 
stead of a Governor, would imply merely a com- 
bination of separate units, in each of which the 
ruler would enjoy nominal sovereignty. 

This modification has come about as a result 
of a terrific campaign from British Tory and Ma- 
lay Conservative circles. Legally it was not pos- 
sible for Britain to introduce the new constitu- 
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tional arrangements without the consent of the 
Malay rulers. When in January of this year it 
was announced that a series of treaties had been 
concluded in which the nine Sultans agreed to 
cede full power and jurisdiction to the imperial 
government it was assumed that the Sultans had 
shown themselves out through the back door of 
their own free will. But after a few months, the 
Sultans sent confidential appeals to influential 
circles in England averring that their signatures 
had been obtained under various forms of duress. 

Some of the Sultans had been compromised 
in relations with the Japanese. Four had inherited 
their thrones during the Japanese occupation. 
Sir Harold MacMichael, who had been sent 
out to negotiate these treaties, had also been 
granted special powers to recommend, if he 
thought fit, substitutes for those of the Sultans 
who had collaborated with the enemy, and in 
the case of the four new rulers, power “to rec- 


= ognize them on behalf of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment." According to the Sultan of Kedah this 


threat was used on him. He was informed that 
His Majesty "had not yet accepted me as Sul- 
tan and I was told that such acceptance or other- 
wise depended on him . . . Should I refuse to 
sign the new agreement within a limited time, 
a successor, who would sign it, would be ap- 
pointed." Similarly the Sultan of Negri Sembi- 
lan said "there was the veiled implication that 
what we had been compelled to do" under the 
Japanese occupation “might be held against us." 

The Tory critics, for their own good reasons, 
depicted the Sultans as the victims of a despic- 
able political trick, by which Britain had im- 
paired their independence. 


Defects of the Proposed Changes 


Discussions along these lines has succeeded in 
diverting attention from other criticisms, voiced 
by the more forward-looking elements in Brit- 
tain and Malaya. 

The intention to keep Singapore out of the 
Union cannot be defended except on grounds of 
imperialist strategy. Singapore is the controlling 
center of Malaya's trade and commerce. It is true 
that the government visualizes the eventual en- 
try of Singapore into the Union, but why post- 
pone it? A somewhat disturbing answer was 
given by the Dominion Secretary, Lord Addi- 
son, when he declared it was desirable to sepa- 
rate Singapore because the Chinese there out- 
numbered the Malays. 


Even more serious is the utter barrenness of 
[the proposals as regards democratic representa- 


tion. The constitution will provide for a central 


‘ authority consisting of a Governor with an Ex- 
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ecutive and a Legislative Council, and for local 
councils in each State and Settlement. Member- 
ship in these various councils will be made up 
of official and unofficial members, and “the final 
determination of numbers and the details of rep- 
resentation will not be decided until there has 
been consultation with local opinion." To judge 
by the past, and by the present hand-picked "Ad- 


visory Council," representation will be confined to , 


selection by the Governor, or election by a very 
narrow electorate. Even then the Governor will 
have such overriding powers that these Councils 
can become no more than debating societies. 

The suspicion that the fostering of democratic 
development: in Malaya is not Britain's prime 
consideration is reenforced by the repressive 
measures that have been taken against the popular 
forces that emerged during the Japanese occu- 
pation. Least of all in Malaya can the facile ac- 
cusation that these groups were Japanese-spon- 
sored be maintained. For the largest racial group 
in Malaya were the Chinese whose anti-Japanese 
sentiments had been discouraged by the author- 
ities in prewar days and some of whom had 
even been persecuted by the police. At the time 
of the invasion a Chinese Mobilization Commit- 
tee offered to place at the disposal of the author- 
ities -50,000 men for defense purposes if they 
were provided with arms. The offer was refused 
at first, but was accepted later—after zero hour. 

With the fall of Singapore the Japanese be- 
gan an onslaught on the Chinese, and especially 
upon those known for théir anti-Japanese rec- 
ord. They are said to have massacred between 
40,000 and 100,000. Moreover, by consistently 
favoring the Malays at the expense of the Chinese, 
the Japanese fostered a racial tension which to- 
day lives on. 

A resistance movement soon grew up in Ma- 
laya. The political organization was known as 
the Anti-Japanese Union (A. J. U.) and the 
guerrilla forces under its command as the 
Malayan People's .Anti-Japanese Army 
(M. P. A. J. A.). Although in the main its 


composition was Chinese it soon drew in anti- ^ 


Japanese Indians and Malays. For the first 
three years its members had to find their own 
ammunition, uniforms, medicine and money. 
Their eight independent regiments 
throughout the mainland as far as the Siamese 
border. Material conditions were so bad that 
20 per cent of their casualties were due to mal- 
nutrition. But they had the cooperation of the 
peasantry, many of whom joined the army and 
supplied it with food. It consisted largely of the 
young, even girls and boys of sixteen and seven- 
teen. Some 10,000 were fatal casualties. Apart 
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operated" 


. from strikes and sabotage this organization claims 
to have killed 4000 Japanese soldiers. 

In 1945 contact was established between the 
British and the A. J. U. as a prelude to the 
- invasion of Malaya, although at the same time 
British officers who had been smuggled into Ma- 
laya attempted to organize a separate Malay “re- 
sistance movement" After the Japanese sur- 


render the M. P. A. J. A. was officially asked 


to assume control till the British forces arrived. 
People's Councils were set up in villages and 
towns, some of which had to be captured from 
the Japanese. Then the British troops arrived 
ard, without explanation, ordered the immediate 
withdrawal of the M, P. A. J. A. from all the 
principal towns. 

Nevertheless the British were received enthu- 
siastically, and at first relations between the Brit- 
ish Military Administration and these popular 
organizations were fairly cordial. Leaders of the 
M. P, A. J. A. were decorated by the govern- 
ment, and before the Anti-Japanese Army was 
disbanded an official British representative paid 
a glowing tribute to its work. 

It was not long before these new forces in 
Malaya transformed themselves into political and 
semi-political organizations. In general the tem- 
per of these new parties is Left- Wing, democratic 
and anti-imperialistic. They include the Ma- 
layan Communist Party, the Malayan Democratic 
Union, the Malay Nationalist Party, the New 


Democratic Youth League, etc. These work im 


close cooperation, at least upon the question of 
democratic freedom in Malaya. Soon after the lib- 
eration Labor organized itself into the Pan-Malay- 
an General Labor Union. Attempts to discredit 
the G. L. U. on the remarkable grounds that it 
was not properly constituted and registered under 
the prewar ordinances is symptomatic of the 
hostility towards any but controlled trade unions. 


Violent Clashes 


Since the beginning of this year clashes be- 
tween the government and these political and labor 
bodies have become increasingly violent. Strikes 
and demonstrations were countered by shootings 


and arrests. lapanese prisoners and members of - 


the British army were used to break strikes. 
Raids were made on political organizations and 
trade unions. The General Secretary of the A.J.U. 
was brought to trial on a charge of extortion. He 
was tried twice on these charges and acquitted. 
But he was tried again for the same offense by a 
British Officer Court and sentenced to four years 
rigorous imprisonment. The showdown came on 
Feb. 15 when the people of Singapore approached 
tke B. M. A. for permission to hcld a rally to 
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commemorate the fourth anniversary of the “Day 


of Sorrow" when Singapore fell. Permission was 
refused on the grounds that the intention was to 
celebrate a Japanese victory! But on the morning 
of Feb. 15 British tanks and armored cars moved 
about the streets of Singapore. As the Malayan 
Standard put it, “Not even during the Jap oc- 
cupation had the streets of this city endured such 
a display of naked force. Guns everywhere with 
the threats of bullets to come. The bullets did 
come." In Singapore six people were killed and 
many injured. In Johore there were fourteen 
deaths, but it was reported that military lorries 
were loaned for their funeral. 

Since then the government, having consoli- 
dated its position, has proceeded energetically. 
The number of arrests and banishments has in- 
creased, and in April the general secretary of the 
Pan-Malayan Labor Union and the editor of the 
"New Democracy Press" were among those de- 
ported for subversive activities. 

Among the varied motives which have 
prompted this action on the part of the British 


government is the assumption that many of these , 


groups have allied themselves with or been direct- 
ly inspired by the Malayan Communist Party. 
For while it is possible for imperialism to come to 
terms with a purely nationalist ideology, no com- 
promise can be reached with those revolutionary 
elements which direct their attack upon imperial- 
ism’s most vulnerable spot—its economics. 

But it would be a misreading of the situation 
in Malaya to see it as turning wholly upon an 
anti-imperialist fulcrum. Even assuming that im- 
perialist influences have disappeared from Malaya, 
there would still remain problems that would tax 
the skill and wisdom of the Malayans. There is 
the task of mastering the tools of self-government, 
the use of which has been denied them under im- 
perialism. There is the even more difficult task of 
establishing rounded economies and creating new 
political loyalties to conform with the require- 
ments of the twentieth-century world. But apart 
from these general problems: which Malaya holds 
in common with other countries, even the inde- 
pendent ones, is the specific problem of how to 
integrate two and even three races into a single 
political community. For it is a unique feature of 
present-day nationalism that its emergence in any 
country has brought to the surface antagonisms 
based on racial, cultural and linguistic differences. 
It must be admitted that the advent of political 
nationalism in Malaya has unquestionably worked 


in this direction also. 


A second article on Malaya by Raja Ratnam 
will be published next month. | 
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THE LABOR 
IN JAPAN 


ENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, in his talk 
(3 with Prime Minister Shidehara on the 
11th of October, 1945, said, “I expect you 
to institute the following reforms in the social or- 
der of Japan as readily as they can be assimilated : 
the encouragement of the unionization of labor, 
that it may be clothed with such dignity as will 
permit it an influential voice in safeguarding the 
workingman from exploitation and abuse, and 
raising his living standard to a higher level; with 
the institution of such measures as may be nec- 
essary to correct the evils which now exist in 
child labor practices." 

Stimulated by the post-surrender policy of the 
American occupation forces, Japanese union mem- 
bership has grown rapidly. Some estimates are as 
high as one and a half million. 

One must not assume, however, that this is 
entirely a new phenomenon. There was a rapid 
expansion of the Japanese trade union movement 
in the twenties. By 1930, eight per cent of the 
industrial workers belonged to labor unions. This 
was the highest percentage reached in the history 
of the movement. 

Organized labor in Japan was oppressed from 


its inception. Then, beginning with the China In- - 


cident in July, 1937, the government began a 
concerted campaign to stamp out the trade unions. 
Union leaders were jailed and oppressive labor 
regulations were intensified. In 1940 a national 


workers’ association called “Sampo” (Sangyo 


Hokoku Kai) was instituted to replace all ex- 
isting independent unions. Sampo was patterned 
after the Nazi Arbeitsfront and was controlled by 
the Minister of Welfare. In war industries, a fore- 
man was given rigid control over the workers 
under him, and could mete out. the severe pun- 
ishment customary in the Japanese army. 

The Japanese surrender in 1945 found the 
labor movement completely dispersed except for 
government- and industry-dominated associations 
created during the war. Prewar labor leaders had 
capitulated to the militarists and industrialists, or 
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MOVEMENT 


By KERMIT EBY 


had retired from the labor scene or been jailed. 

Factors favorable to labor activity in the post- 
war period, other than the MacArthur directive, 
include the rights in the new Trade Union Bill 
which (1) guarantees the right of labor to or- 
ganize; (2) includes in its objectives the improve- 
ment of the economic standards of workers; (3) 
sets up voluntary mediation and arbitration ma- 
chinery which includes employee representation ; 
(4) prohibits discrimination against workers for 
union activity; (5) does not recognize unions 
dominated by employer interests. 

In addition, the new Japanese Constitution 
promises a permanent guarantee of labor's rights. 

Article XXV declares: “All persons have the 
right to work. Standards for working conditions, 
wages and hours shall be fixed by law. The ex- 
ploitation of children shall be prohibited." 

Article XXVI states: "The right of workers 
to organize and to bargain and act collectively is 
guaranteed." 

And Article XXVII provides: "The right to 
own property is inviolable, but property rights 
shall be defined by law, in conformity with the 
public welfare. Private property may be taken for 
public use upon just compensation thereof. 

While these legal guarantees have contributed 
much to the stimulation of union growth, eco- 
nomic necessity is the real driving force. The 
Japanese economy was practically paralyzed by 
the war. The hinterland of Asia is no longer a 
source of raw materials and markets. Today 
seventy-four million Japanese are concentrated in 
four small islands. As many as three and a half 
million soldiers and an equal number of civilians 
are yet to be repatriated. 

During the war Japan had an industrial labor 
of some twenty-two million. As many as five and 
a half million of that number are believed un- 
employed at present. Jobs and food are the con- 
stant concern of the workers, who realize that 
jobs and food are dependent on the nature of the 
solution of reparations, trade, fisheries and other 
international problems. 


Questions the Leaders Ask 


While in Japan I met and had intimate con- 
ferences with thirty-five to forty of Japan's labor 
leaders, of all shades of political opinion —- mem- 
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bers of the Sodomer, the older and more con- 
servative federation, the independents and the 
Communists. Although the unions are by no 
means controlled by Communists, most of their 
leaders aside from the right-wing Social Demo- 
crats believe in the socialization of Japanese in- 
dustry: Japan, they say, is now too poor to sup- 
port a capitalist class. 

Invariably, the union leaders I met asked the 
same questions: What plans does America have 
for Japan's economic future? Will reparations 
crush us? Will Japan be allowed to manufacture 
and trade? If not, how shall we, the industrial 
workers, be fed — we, who went to jail for our 
democratic ideals during the war and are the hope 
of democracy today? 

American-Russian relations always came into 
the discussion, too: Will America and Russia 
fight? If so, will there be an alliance of American 
and Japanese militarism and a consequent reac- 
tion against liberalism in Japan? (Oddly, it was 
the Communists who were the most optimistic 
about American-Russian relations.) And, finally, 
how long will the occupation last? Will the mili- 
tary be followed by a civilian occupation? 

Almost to a nian, they were in favor of a long 

civilian occupation. They, the victims of Japanese 
reaction, knew that building a democratic Japan 
will be a long and arduous task. 
. The questions were followed by complaints: 
The American directives on the “liquidation” of 
the Zaibatsu and on redistribution read well, but 
actually there was little follow-through. Although 
the Zaibatsu had been dispersed, they were re- 
incorporating in new companies and would 
emerge again as the real rulers! 

The representatives of the farmers’ union were 
most bitter about the slowness of our action in 
dividing the big estates. Actually, landlords were 
ceeding their lands to their in-laws to prevent 
real division; compensation for the land was too 
high to permit a fair selling price to tenant farm- 
ers ; and, consequently, tenant farmers were being 
forced off the land instead of becoming owners. 
(On June 5 a news item announced that S.C. A.P. 
is modifying even more the directive on redistri- 
bution of land.) 

Nozaka and the Communists declared that 
compensation to the landlords was immoral. “Af- 
ter all," they argued, “didn’t the Daimyo and the 
Samurai steal it in the first place? (Incidentally, 
samplings of market-place and street-corner opin- 
ion convinced me that the Japanese people be- 
lieve the Communist position to be right.) 

While in Japan I attended union meetings 
and political rallies, marched in parades, listened 
to broadcasts, took part in negotiations—and was 
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profoundly impressed by the activity of the trade 
unionists. They were enthusiastic, even buoyant, 
and their contracts read more like revolutionary 
battle cries than like our American collective bar- 
gaining agreements. | x 

Perhaps there is no better description of these 
union meetings and political rallies than “a mar- 
riage of desperation and holiday spirit.” As one 
wandered through the crowds and sensed the lack 
of roots, memories of Hitler-dominated Germany, 
of demagoguery and violence came to mind; and 
a conviction arose that years of functional ex- 
perience are necessary before the Japanese labor- 
movement can withstand by itself the violence of 
the Right. 

There is a Japanese equivalent of the CIO, 
more syndicalist than Socialist or Communist. 


Production Control 


Instead of strikes as we know them, they have 
developed a system of “production control.” 
Plants are taken over and run by the union, with 
the ambition of doing a better job of production 
than management. Usually they do! Earnings 
during such control are put into escrow until con- 
tracts are negotiated. And all this without the 
interference of the police. 

Of course, the industrialists resent this and 
look for the day when American intervention will 
end and they can once more “run the country in 
the interests of the economically and socially 
elite.” 

In the meantime, the American policy is ques- 
tioned, but not flaunted. I was politely asked by 
Japanese industrialists if American law recog- 
nized the right of workers to seize and operate 
an industry. “No,” I replied, “but perhaps we are 


. not as advanced in our constitutional guarantees." 


The Japanese workers contend, in support of 
their production control system, that they need 
the goods and the money—and with the yen stabi- 
lized at 6.6, they certainly do. Most wage demands 
ask for up to 500 per cent increases. Over-all 
industrial wages have been raised about 250 per 
cent. 

As usual, the white collar workers, the teach- 
ers and the government workers are the principal 
victims of inflation. School-teachers average 80 
to 130 yen a month, but it costs 1000 yen to live; 
so they make up the difference by selling their 
wives’ kimonos and family heirlooms and by trad- 
ing on the black market. About 65,000 teachers 
have formed a union, ably led by the Hanis of 
Jiyo Gakuin, the leading progressive school of 
Japan. 

Japan has been an intellectual vacuum for years. 
The men who went to jail for their ideals, on 
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whom we must depend for the extension of Japa- 
nese democracy, have had practically no access to 
news of world events. Every one wants books, 
particularly American books. The CIO literature 
I carried with me to Japan was avidly translated 
and read. Since returning, I have sent samples of 
union literature of every description. 

The labor leaders of Japan feel keenly their 
isolation from the world. They want delegations 
of American labor men to come to Japan to help 
in the development of a free labor movement. 
They want to belong to international labor bodies. 
It seems to me we have been unnecessarily slow 
in our program for opening up the world of ideas 
and contacts to the Japanese friends of democracy. 

Dissemination of the information necessary to 
develop an informed labor movement in Japan is 
materially affected by the nature of the written 
language. The Japanese liberals in labor and 
educational ranks understand this need, and so 
they support language reform, which would make 
the dissemination of ideas easier and real political 
literacy possible. 

In the past, the Japanese labor movement has 
been among the most consistent proponents of 
peace and democracy within Japan. The trade un- 
ions have fought for the elimination of sweated la- 
bor and of its use as a weapon by Japanese traders 
in international competition; they are the best 
guarantee against its postwar revival and the de- 
pressing influence that would be exerted against 
wage and working standards elsewhere. in Asia, 
and even in Europe and America. Instead, the 
Japanese trade unions have pressed for the ex- 
pansion of the Japanese domestic market, by try- 
ing in every way open to them to raise their own 
and the farmers' standard of living. In continu- 
ing to do so in the future, as they are doing in 
the present, they will be a powerful force for the 
stabilization of the Japanese economy, the re- 
moval of industrial and agrarian unrest which 
was so easily diverted to foreign adventures, and 
the elimination of the need for constant economic 
and trade expansion into neighboring countries. 

Most important of all, as the group whose in- 
terests are most closely identifed with future 
peace, Japanese labor may be expected to form 
the first line of defense and surveillance against 
resurgent militarism in Japan. If a sound and 
powerful labor movement exists in postwar Japan, 
the Japanese trade unionists may successfully fight 
the first and final battle of an otherwise catastro- 
phic Third World War. 

The success of a democratic Japanese labor 
movement in accomplishing these things, how- 
ever, is by no means certain. The occupation 
authorities are already doing their utmost to as- 
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sure a future political and constitutional structure 
in which Japanese laborers and farmers will be 


permitted a voice in shaping national policies 


proportionate to their numbers in the population. 
In such circumstances, the success of a democratic 
labor movement in Japan will depend lanpe upon 
three major contingencies : 


What They Need 5 


(1) The postwar Japanese economy must be 
such as to give the Japanese laborers a stake in a 
democratic order. If international or American 


policy with regard to Japan's economy does not . 
permit the prospect of a better life for the Jap- 


anese working man in the future, there is every 
reason to believe that Japanese labor will abandon 
the new democracy for the old militapdan or for 
a new form of totalitarianism. 

(2) The Japanese labor movement must feel 
that it has friends in the overseas democracies, 
with the same goals of peace and a fuller life 
for all. Purely punitive feelings on the part of 
the laborers elsewhere or a continuing reluctance 
to admit Japanese labor to the councils of inter- 
national labor will inevitably lead to a feeling of 
encirclement and to a withdrawal into national 
isolation or to a rapprochement with totalitarian 
ideologies. 

(3) Japanese labor must be given the tools 
to do the job. In many respects, the Japanese 
trade unions are a century or more behind Euro- 
pean and American unions. The most elementary 
practices and techniques of a democratic union 
movement—parliamentary procedure in meet- 
ings, methods of federating unions, use of rep- 
resentatives for collective bargaining, permanent 
grievance machinery, terminology and forms of 
collective bargaining agreements and the shop 
steward system, to mention a few—are largely 
unknown to millions of Japanese workers who 
have been given an opportunity to organize for 
the first time. The frustration of laborers and 
their loss of faith in the ability of their own 
democratic organizations to help solve their daily 
problems are a constant danger in a country 
where democracy is so new. 

In the determination of these three contingen- 
cies, the American labor movement can clearly 
be of enormous help. The detailed steps which 
organized labor in America can take with respect 
to them are a matter for the American unions to 
decide, but a continuing interest and a construc- 
tive attitude on the part of American labor will 
be of vital importance to the sound development 
of labor democracy in Japan, and eventually to 
peace and' a fuller life for  workingmen 
everywhere. 
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BUDDHIST FESTIVAL IN BURMA 


'urmese boys and girls ef Myitkyina cttend the three-doy festival which is held each year to commemorate the birth of Buddha 





ASIATIC DANCE NARRATIONS 


By THELMA HECHT 


The dances of the Orient have long fascinated 
the Westerner, even though at times the exotic 
movements remain unexplained and often con- 
fused. 

Reaching back to the dignity of temple dan- 
cers interpreting the sonorous rhythmic recitative 
of choral odes and reconstructing again the rustic 
movements of the folk expressions accompanying 
the gross dithyrambs of Styric drama, we find 
common roots of the dance all over the world. 
Our confusion is lessened and we see the eastern 
dance and drama postures in sharpened bas-relief. 
These narrations of Asiatic dances have been 
written to explain their symbolic or dramatic 
content which, because of the extreme stylistic 
presentation and ornamentation, is often com- 
pletely lost to the Westerner. No conventional 
literary form has been followed. The primary 
purpose has been to set the mood, in as far as 
possible, catching the rhythm of the musical ac- 
eompaniment and giving the general content of 
each dance. 


LAO PAN YAI 
(Folk Dance of North Siam) 


My daughter, with grave eyes and cypress black 
hair, 

Listen, as | dress you in the garments of the Love 
Court. 

There are many things to hear with your bright ears 

And many things to see with your sweet eyes. 

Tonight, when the young men take their girdles 

And toss them across their shoulders, 

Remember well what I have fo tell you. 

The moonlight will make the dancing more beautiful, 

The exhilaration of beating drums will make 

Your blood race hotly through your veins. 

But— | 

Think of the young men as you see them in the 
sunlight. 

Think of those lazy in the noonday glow 

And those others working diligently in the fields, 

Bronze with sweat. 

Those who dance best in moonlight with graceful 
wooing 

May be too wearied to work during harvest days 

And planting days. 

Remember, daughter, my child with scented arms, 

With fevered cheek and slim brown feet, 

Remember what | have said. 
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TAO YE 


(Burmese Planting Festival Dance) 


Nut brown heels dig furrows in the earth 
From which will spring ripened corn, 
And rice plants which will shiver in the breeze. 


Nut brown heels dig furrows in the earth, 
Slender fingers sow seeds today 
To feed hungry mouths tomorrow. 


The breeze is brisk 

And ruffles the blossom-burdened trees, 

The birds are gay 

And flutter on the shoulders of the scarecrows. 


Slender fingers sow seeds today 
To feed hungry mouths tomorrow 
Nut brown heels dig furrows in the earth. 


REDJANG 


(Balinese Temple Dance) 


| have been purified and cleansed 

In the bath of the Dedaris, 

The brilliantly transparent pool, 

High in the holy forest. 

Yesterday 

| wandered over the hills 

And picked blue butterfly-flowers. 

| stopped in the inner court of the temple 
To meditate at the sea-stone shrine. 
Today 

My clothes are sacredly new, 

My black hair is smooth and perfumed, 
My heart is pure as spiral seashells, 

| go to dance at the poeras, 

One by one, 

With my soul as chaste 

As the flame of a ritual taper. 


LL ———— — M —— 


After her graduatibn from the University of Washington, 
Tarma Hecurt, of Dutch-Japanese parentage, created her 
own Asiatic dance programs. Formerly on the staff of 
The Japan Advertiser, she returned to the United States 
in 1940 and spent a year in a relocation camp before re- 
ceiving a War Department appointment. 
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PHILIPPINE INCIDENT 


By ENOC P. WATERS 


YEAR AND MORE AGO I stood on the deck of 
the USS Missouri and watched General 
MacArthur take the Japanese surrender. 
Then came Tokyo, with everybody's thoughts 
turning toward home, Everywhere I've been—in 
Australia, New Guinea, Saipan, Okinawa and 
the Philippines—I've been haunted by the white 
cresses that mark the resting places of men who 
will never come home. But I have been struck, 
toe, by that small minority of GI's whose hearts 
have been captured by some spot far away. 
War scatters men of every breed and clime, 
.and the evidences of these historic dispersals re- 
main long after peace has settled on the earth. 
Every time I ponder on this fact I think of Joe. 
I met Joe on Leyte, about a month after we 
hit the beach. PCAU was just preparing to shove 
off for Cebu to set up a civilian government there. 
anc I was hanging around headquarters looking 
for a story. Among the crowds cf F ilipinos who 
were always milling about I saw a muscular well- 
built young fellow, almost six feet tall, light brown 
in color, and with a crimp in his hair and a look 
on his face that marked him as a British West 
Indian or an American Negro. He was in civvies, 
so 1 knew he wasn't one of our colored GI's. He 
had an air of self-assurance and authority which 
made the white American officers pay a lot of 
attention to everything he said. The Filipinos were 
treating him like something of a hero. I noted, 
too, that he shifted easily from conversations in 
English over to Spanish. (I learned later that he 
also spoke seven Filipino dialects and Japanese 
fluently.) My curiosity was aroused, so when 
business had slowed down a bit, I walked over 
and introduced myself, “Waters of the C hicago 
Defender." He extended his hand, smiled eagerly 
and answered jauntily, “Joe Thompson—Ameri- 
can too.” He seemed amused at my transparent 
bewilderment. The Filipino crowd laughed at my 
puzzled expression and some one yelled, “Viva, 
el Major José!” I was more confused than ever. 
A major? In what army? That evening I ex- 
tracted his story, and the story of Vaughn, whom 


————————————— 


Enoc P. Waters spent two and a half years in the Pacific 
as correspondent for the Chicago Defender. He has just 
completed a tour of twenty-one states, studying the effect 
of returning soldiers om Negro-White relations in the 
American South. 
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I did not meet till some months later. 

Joe considered himself an American although 
he had never been to the States. In fact, he was 
born on Luzon and his mother was a F ilipina. 
But his father, “Buck” Thompson, was a native 
of Marshall, Texas, a Negro GI Joe of yester- 
year who came to the Philippines during the Span- 
ish American War with the old 24th U. S. In- 
fantry. With him came three buddies— Tom 
Casey and Cornelius Elmo Vaughn of Kentucky, 
and Emanuel Innis, an adopted-American born in 
Trinidad. The four of them were mustered out in 
Manila and, like some present-day Joes, they de- 
cided to call it home. Casey opened a shoe repair 
shop and hung out his sign, “Walk with ease and 
let me worry about your sole." He prospered. 
Innis became the assistant manager of the 
American-European Y. M. C. A., married Juanita 
Victorina of a well-to-do family and ended his 
ways in Manila. Buck Thompson took as his 
bride one Rufina de la Cruz who bore him Joe. 
But Buck was homesick for Texas, so he returned 
home and spent the rest of his life with the 25th 
Infantry in the Southwest. Vaughn took Joe, his 
buddy's son, under his wing, encouraged him to 
finish high school, apprenticed him to Casey to 
learn shoemaking, let him have his youthful fling 
and then "made an American out of him." The 
process involved a career as boxer, wrestler, pro- 
fessional dancer, circus performer, fight announcer 
and master of ceremonies on a Listerine-sponsored 


amateur radio program in Manila. It also involved 


becoming an executive. In fact, all of these child- 
ren of Negro-Filipino marriages strove hard to 
be "Americans." The girls in the set, although 
they were well liked by their Filipino associates, 
had their own exclusive little DAV—Daughters 
of American Veterans! 

Of the three Spanish-American vets who 
elected to stay in the Philippines, Vaughn was the 
most successful. The son of a preacher back home, 
he always conceived of himself as some sort of 
“leader.” He set his sights high. Starting as an 
inspector for the civil government, he shifted to 
a job as checker for the army quartermaster in 
Manila. In 1907 he took a job as labor foreman 
for the Philippine Vegetable Oil Company, and 
a few years later was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent for the Manila Navigation and Shipyard 
Corporation. In the meantime he had married 
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Gregoria Albino of San Antonio, Zambales, Luzon. 

On the eve of the first World War, the Phil- 
ippine Vegetable Oil Company decided to build a 
factory in Opon on Macton Island (where Fer- 
nando Magellan met his doom in 1851). Vaughn 
left his job with the Manila Navigation Company 
to superintend the construction of the factory, and 
when it was finished he accepted a position as 
superintendent of the raw and finished products 
department. In 1925, he sent for Joe Thompson, 
who was cutting quite a figure in the sports world 
of Manila, and made him his assistant. Joe brought 
Emanuel Innis' daughter with him as his wife — 
a charming and intelligent West Indian-Filipina 
girl who thought of herself as “half American" 
although her father was from Trinidad. The 
Thompsons and Vaughns became the “leading 
families” of Opon. They were there when the Japs 
came. : 

In April of 1942, when a typhoon of Japanese 
fury hit the island, the Thompsons and the Vau- 
ghns fled to the hills. Their home with its heavy 
mahogany furniture, its piano and its complete as- 
sortment of American gadgets right down to 
electric iron and radio, was abandoned. Back in 
the hills the children dreamed of the happy days 
now past and particularly of the two-day festival 
that was held every year on Vaughn's birthday— 
the dancing and feasting, the athletic contests and 
the crowning of the “Queen of Opon.” All of this 
was shattered. Joe had been a major in the 
"Emergency Volunteers," a local militia which 
withered away before the Japanese onslaught. 
Now he began to try to organize for guerrilla 
warfare. But the Japanese found the Vaughn- 
Thompson hideout and brought the men and their 
families into town for questioning. 

The Japanese were anxious to get the factory 
into production and they appealed to the two men 
to aid them. “After all, you're colored and we're 
colored,” they said. “Our fight is with the white 
man, not with you. Take time to think it over.” 

Vaughn and Joe had no intention of becom- 
ing collaborationists, so during the "think it over 
period" they talked it over with local resistance 
leaders and with guerrilla leaders who crept in 
from the hills. They swore to take their orders 
from “the movement" whatever the orders might 
be. It was finally decided that they were to open 
the factory, keep the local population employed 
and deliver “raw and finished products" to the 
people in the hills as well as to the Japanese 
overlords. And so each night, under the nose of 
the invader, food and oils and soap, twine and 
sacking went from the stockpiles and storehouses 
out to the hills. For over a year and a half these 
two men plaved the same game that their counter- 
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parts were playing in the factories of France in 
collusion with the Maquis. 

And then one day in the fall of 1944 a swarm 
of strange planes filled the sky. Bombs began to 
fall. The factory was demolished. The people 
scattered to the hills. The Americans were on the 
way. Between bombings the guerrillas swept into 
the towns and villages, striking quick rapier-like 
blows at the Japanese. Finally, the Japanese com- 
manding officer sent for Vaughn and Joe and 
charged them with non-cooperation, espionage 
and smuggling of supplies to the guerrillas. 

Joe did all the talking. He denied everything. 
He asked for proof. He suggested the release of 
Vaughn and himself under surveillance, hinting 
that they might need him to get the plant going 
again, and suggesting that if they were harmed 
the local population could never be pacified. The 
Japanese officer fell for the bluff and released 
the men. | 

That night Joe said to Vaughn, “We cant 
stay here. I have no intention of getting along 
with these guys. In a day or two they'll know I'm 
double-crossing them. Let's hit for the hills." 
It was Christmas Day of 1944. 

Vaughn suggested another plan. "Let's go to 
Bohol. I have friends among the guerrillas there. 
You can join up with them." 

Joe thought hard. “No,” he said, “Leyte is 
better. Our own guerrilla movement here is shat- 
tered and disorganized. Let's go to the Americans 
and lead them back here." | 

They couldn't agree. "We'll part now and 
meet again right here in Opon," the old man said, 
and they shook hands on it. 

That night Joe and his family piled into three 
bancas and were ferried to the neighboring island 
of Olongo for four thousand Japanese pesos and 
one hundred and ten kilos of rice. They were met 
by guerrilla guards who led them to their com- 
mander. Joe was surprised when the leader said, 
*Major Thompson, I turn my command over to 
you.” Word of his activities as commander of the 
Emergency Volunteers on Macton island had 
spread to Olongo. He stayed with the guerrillas 
of Olongo two weeks, helping them to reorganize 
their units. Then he shoved off for Leyte. And 
that was where I met him. 

PCAU — the organization that follows the 
troops. into reoccupied territory to set the wheels 
vilian government in motion — drafted Joe. 
He begged to lead a guerrilla unit back to Macton. 









. "We're all going there together,” they told him, 


* Americans and Filipinos together." When I last 
saw Joe on March the 28th, he and his Americans 
were shoving off for Cebu. He was very, very 
proud, this Negro-Filipino-American. 
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THE WORD 


IS SACRED 


By MARGOT ASTROV 


J HEN OLD TonLINO, a Navajo priest of 
V/V sos was about to relate the 
story of creation to Washington Mat- 

thews, he made the following pronouncement, ad- 
dressing as it were his own conscience, solemnly 


affirming that he was going to tell the truth as he 
understood it. And he said: 


I am ashamed before the earth; 

I am ashamed before the heavens; 

I am ashamed. before the dawn; 

I am ashamed before the evening twilight; 

I am ashamed before the blue sky; 

I am ashamed before the sum. 

I am ashamed before that standing within me 
which speaks with me. 

Some of these things are always looking at 
me. 

I am never out of sight. 

Therefore I must tell the truth. 

I hold my word tight to my breast. 


With the abcrigine's attitude toward the 
sacredness of the word in our mind, it seems fit- 
ting to consider, if only briefly, the problems that 
the translator confronts in transferring Indian 
texts from languages, utterly differing, we are 
told, from al! Indo-European idioms both in 
structure and function, into our own language. 
If the Indian feels deeply responsible in using the 
word as a tool designed not only to perpetuate 
but also to actuate, to bring about change and 
to create, the translator, in trying to tackle his dif- 
ficult task, must also’ be pervaded by a similar 
sense of responsibility and a compelling obligation 
toward truthfulness. He, too, must hold the word 
clese to his breast. 

The idea of "the" Indian is an abstraction, 
though a methodologically helpful one at times. 
There are Puebletios and desert dwellers; Indians 
of the plains and the woodlands; tribes that ob- 
tain their livelihood on the lonely plateaus or in 





Marcot Astrov studied anthropology and related cultural 
subjects in European vnmiversities before she came to the 


United States in 1940. Her interest has always been focused . 


: upon the Indians of the Americas. Mrs. Astrov specialized 
in anthropology at the University of New Mexico and she 
is now doing further research on psycholozical-anthropologi- 
cal problems out in tke field. This article is condensed 
from the introduction to her forthcoming book, The Winged 
Serbent. 
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the mountainous areas west of the prairies. Each 
of these various tribes has acquired during long 
stretches of time its own peculiar way of express- 
ing itself, a diversity due mainly to the formative 
influences of three factors: individual disposition, 
group configuration and natural environment. 


Translation Is a High Art 


But we have to take into account still another 
factor that intensifies the individualizing aspect 
of the translations. This is the personality of the 
translator. One might be inclined to consider the 
fact that he is likely to color somehow the oral 
expression of the Indian in a way that may seri- 
ously impair the authentic value of the document. 
This may or may not be the case. It quite depends 
on the poetic quality of the translator. For trans- 
lation is surely. a high art. 

Wholly literal translations would do little jus- 
tice to the original. A creative element has to 
enter into the process of transmuting an oral ex- 
pression from the terms of one language into the 
terms of another. In some way or other the trans- 
lator has to translate not only the actual words of 
a myth, a tale or a song, but also the cultural 
matrix of which the verbal document to be trans- 
lated is an organic part. If this is a prerequisite 
of all translations, how then can it be reconciled 
with the other requirement: linguistic fidelity to 
the original sources? That both of these require- 
ments can be met has been demonstrated by a 
considerable number of outstanding linguists and 
workers in the field — by Washington Matthews, 
Frank Cushing, Daniel G. Brinton, Frances Dens- 
more, Edward Sapir, Herbert J. Spinden, Ruth 
Bunzel and Ruth Underhill, to name only a few. 

There is still another problem. From transla- 
tions we can draw little if any conclusion as to 
the style of a language, its structure and its 
peculiar function. It may be for this very reason 
that a thorough study has not yet been attempted 
of either aboriginal verse or aboriginal prose. 
Ruth Underhill in Singing for Pewer says: 

“A translator of a language so different from 
ours in all its devices as is an Indian tongue has 
much to answer for. The entire way of thought 
is different. So are the grammatical forms and 
the order of words. One can hope to make the 
translation exact only in spirit, not in letter . . ." 

But, even so, the translator will be capable of 
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rendering the spirit of à text exactly only when he 
is thoroughly familiar with the culture to which 
the document belongs. Ruth Benedict has shown 
in her analyses of Zufii mythology how decidedly 
both the content and structure of a myth, song or 
prayer are determined by the culture of which 
it is a part. | 

But not only this. The very language that 
carries tale and song is influenced and formed by 
the attitudes, beliefs and customs of a people. It 
must be kept in mind that language not only in- 
fluences behavior but also reflects customary re- 
sponses and attitudes. 

In an interesting paper B. L. Whorf sets forth 
the results of an investigation he undertook con- 
cerning the relation of habitual thought and be- 
havior to language on the part of the Hopi. 

A characteristic of Hopi behavior, says Whorf, 
is the emphasis on preparation. One has only to 
read carefully the autobiography of Don C. Tala- 
yesva as edited by Leo W. Simmons in order to 
find this statement amply verified. When Don fi- 
nally came to the conclusion that the white man’s 
ways of education were only leading him astray, 
making him helpless in the face of difficulties he 
had to overcome in order to make a living in his 
own native environment, all his life turned into a 
carefully planned pattern of preparation. His de- 
scription of this period of his life is carried to a 
vast extent by words designating pursuits of 
preparation and concentration for the task ahead. 

One casual remark on Don’s part is very re- 
vealing as to this attitude which is characteristic 
of most of the Pueblo people and, in fact, of many 
other culture groups of native North America. 
His statement, “I studied clouds and paid close 
attention to my dreams in order to escape being 
trapped by storms too far from shelter," not only 
discloses plainly this emphasis on preparation, but 
also reveals another characteristic trait of Hopi 
culture: the overlapping of two systems of ex- 
perience which would seem to us to belong to two 
different planes. 


The Hopi and the "Inner" World 


To the Hopi the phenomena of what we would 
call the objective side of the world are intimately 
interlocked with those of the subjective side of it. 
And not only do these two forms of experience— 
with the Pueblo people—sustain each other, but 
the “inner” world is apt to dominate over the 
“outer” world. And it is this peculiar outlook that 
has greatly influenced the language of the Hopi, 
especially the emphasis he places on the "intensity- 


factor of thought," as Whorf calls it. Here again, 


as among so many tribes, thought is believed to 
determine and to direct reality. By concentrating 
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his thoughts on the corn plant, for instance, he 
feels he can influence its growth and maturation. 
His treasury of verbal expressions is therefore 
rich in words connoting invisible, intangible, fluc- 
tuating factors. Even events and phenomena of 
the objective world are described in terms of ger- 
minating processes, of growth, of unfolding or of 
vanishing, or as mere outlines, as fleeting colors 
or as hardly perceptible movements. 


What Rain Means fo the Zuni 


Even the layman, therefore, can easily grasp 
the difficulties with which a translator has to 
wrestle in trying to transmute a verbal document 
of such a people into a language the very struc- 
ture of which, as well as its function, is determined 
to a considerable extent by an attitude quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Indian people. Take, for 


- instance, the Zufi. Living in a semi-arid region, 


their minds dwell upon rain with greatest inten- 
sity, and their hearts are made happy by the sight 
of wandering clouds, the sound of clapping thun- 
der, the flash of lightning zigzagging across the 
parched fields. Their prayers for life are prayers 
for rain. And as it is a law pertaining to all magi- 
cal practices that the more satisfying the descrip- 
tion of the desired object, the more satisfying the 
outcome, one would naturally expect in the vo- 
cabulary of a desert-dwelling people delicate 
nuances concerning climatological factors and at- 
mospheric changes. Thus all of the Pueblo people 
discriminate between various forms of rain: fine 
and heavy, female and male, misty and torrential. 

Zuni, we are informed by Ruth Bunzel, is, like 
Latin, a highly inflected language and therefore 
very sensitive to skillful handling. It is a poetic 
language per se. While, according to Dr. Bunzel, 
many characteristic traits of Zufi poetical style 
get lost in the process of translation, its vigor and 
responsiveness to most subtle shades have cer- 
tainly been preserved in her outstanding transla- 
tions from the Zufii language. One prayer may 
follow as an example—a magic formula rather, 
recited for the purpose of bringing rain, the 
ereatest good in the desert: 


When our earth mother is replete with living 
waters, 

When spring comes, 

The source of our flesh, 

All the different kinds of corn, 

We shall lay to rest in the ground. 

With their earth mother’s living waters, 

They will be made into new beings. 

Coming out standing into the daylight 

Of their sun father. 

Calling for rain, 

To all sides they will stretch out their hands. 
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Oirot women of Western Siberia meet to approve the Party's selection of a candidate for 
Indians are entering a c2remonial lodge. Note the similarity in structure between 
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i COURTESY U.S. INDIAN SERVICE 
Eskimo woman of Nome, Alaska 


That the earliest Americans were Asiatic emigrants 
who crossed Bering Strait from Siberia to Alaska — probably toward the 
end of the Glacial Epoch — is now accepted as fact by many archeologists. 
These Stone Age Asians were most likely in search of better hunting 
grounds — man's eternal and basic quest for food — and they gradually 
spread down and over the two Americas. There were no immigration laws 
in those days to impede their progress. The long patient researches of 
Ales Hrdlicka and the National Museum, the discovery of Folsom Man in 
New Mexico in 1927, of Sandia Man near Albuquerque nine years later, 
and of Folsom points in Alaska in 1941, similar to those found in New 
Mexico, have helped fill in details of a growing and fascinating picture, 
which includes affinities in physical characteristics and culture. A similarity 
between Tibetan and the Athapascan language of North America has 
even been pointed out. To complete the picture of American man's origins 
is still a virgin and alluring task for archeologists and anthropoligists 
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Then from wherever the rain makers stay 
quietly 

They will send forth their misty breath; 

Their massed clouds filled with water will 
come out and sit with us, — 

Far from their homes, 

With outstretched hands of water they will 
embrace the corn, 

Stepping down to caress them with their 
fresh waters, 

Waith their fine rain caressing the earth, 

And yonder, wherever the roads of the rain 
makers come forth, 

Torrents will rush forth, 

Silt will rush forth, 

Mountains will be washed out, 

Logs will be washed down, 

Yonder all the mossy mountains will drip 
with water. 

The clay-lined hollows of our earth mother 

Will overflow with water, 

Desiring that it should. be thus, 

J send forth my prayer. 


Sleep-Inducing Spells 


Indian poets of many tribes have been aware 
of the hypnotic quality of carefully selected words, 
and they have used it quite consciously. The sleep- 
inducing formulae Robert H. Lowie recorded in 
connection with tales he gathered among the Crow 
and Hidatsa are interesting and worth being 
qucted here. The formulae—preluded or followed 
by suggestive statements indicating the fatigue of 
.& person—consist of vivid descriptions of sensual 
impressions of a visual, auditory and even kines- 
thetic order: the rustling of leaves, the monoto- 
nous patter of rain striking against the tepee, the 
booming of high winds, the rippling of a brook, 
the soothing ccolness of shade. These sleep-evok- 
ing descriptions, made up usually by the story- 
teller on the spur of the moment, have retained the 
quality of light opiates even in the translations 
rendered by Lowie: 


At night when we are about to lie down, listen- 
ing to the wind rustling through the bleached 
trees, we do not know how we get to sleep, but 
we fall asleep. 

When the day is cloudy, the thunder makes a 
low rumble and the rain patters against the lodge, 
then it’s fine and nice to sleep, isn’t it? 


And from a Hidatsa version: 


You hear the wind blowing, blowing, then all 
of c sudden it dies down just as if it had gone 
to sleep. | 

Little playful lullabies they are, these sleep- 
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inducing spells, designed after a pattern a psycho- 


therapist of our day would heartily recommend. 


Rhythm and Repetition 


I have said that from translations one cannot 
perceive the particular style of a language. This 
statement, however, ought to be modified, since 
the ever-recurring patterns of stylistic expression 
may be recognized even from translations. Her- 
bert J. Spinden summarized the essential charac- 
teristics of Indian poetry in Songs of the Tewa: 

“The device of rhyme seems not to have been 
used by the most cultivated Americans of pre- 
Columbian times . . . Nor were there any certain 
stanza forms except such as were brought about 
by the repetition of phrases. The outstanding fea- 
ture of American Indian verse construction comes 
from parallel phrasing, or, let us say, repetition, 
with an increment, which gives an effect not of 
rhyming sounds but of rhyming thoughts. Some- 
times the ceremonial pattern demands a repetition 
for each word direction with formal changes in- 
volving the color, plant, animal, and so forth, as- 
sociated with each station on the circuit." 

Rhythm is the repetition of units that are either 
similar or contrasting. It is said that the pleasure 
derived from rhythm has, in all probability, a 
physiological basis and that it corresponds to cer- 
tain physiological processes, as for instance the 
contraction and expansion of the respiratory or- 
gans, the pulsating of the blood, the beating of the 
heart. But this drive that forces man to express 
himself in rhythmic patterns has its ultimate source 
in psychic needs, for example the need of spiritual 
ingestion and proper organization of all the multi- 
form perceptions and impressions rushing for 
ever upon the individual from without and within, 
especially during his formative years. Among the 
Indians, this necessity of organization has found 
conspicuous expression not only in the arts of 
poetry and prose in the form of various types of 
repetition, but likewise in the decorative arts of 
pottery, basketry and textile design. Further- 
more, repetition, verbal and otherwise, means ac- 
cumulation of power. In fact, the magically co- 
ercive quality that seems to determine the char- 
acter of most of the prayers, incantations and 
songs of the American Indian, is so conspicuous 
that the other driving force which leads to the 
iteration of statements—the need for organization 
—is frequently overlooked. 

The principle of organization seems to domi- 
nate the poetical construction of most of the cere- 
monial songs of the Apaches; the magically crea- 
tive quality seems to determine more conspicuously 
the forms of repetition employed by the Navajos. 
An example of the latter follows: a corn song 
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supposedly sung by the Home God, who was the 
first to plant corn. And it is again Washington 
Matthews who provides us with the translation, 
preserving the Navajo quality of the song and 
yet at the same time making it part of our own 
poetical treasury: 


The corn grows up. 

Ihe waters of the dark clouds drop, drop. 
The rain descends. l 

The waters from the corn leaves drop, drop. 
The rain descends. 

The waters from the planis drop, drop. 

The corn grows up. 

The waters of the dark mists drop, drop. 


The coercive character of this song seems ir- 
resistible indeed, and it is cleverly enhanced by 
the skillful use of sounds characteristic of rain. 

The gift of employing deftly the various 
sounds produced by surrounding nature — by 
animal, water, wind, storm-torn woods — is 
characteristic of Indian poets of many tribes. We 
find it among the people inhabiting the south- 
western deserts, among the dwellers of the Pue- 
blos, and among the tribes of the Northwest. 
Francis LaFlésche, a Plains Indian, trained an- 
thropologist and understanding recorder of cus- 
toms and traditions not only of his own tribe, the 
Omaha, but also of the related Osage, has placed 
us under obligation by his outstanding transla- 
tions of native records. All of them seem to be 
alive and to be carried by the sounds and echoes 
of nature, by the swirling winds of the plains, by 
the whisper arising out of shadowed groves in 
the hour before dawn and the twitter of sleepy 
birds in the twilight of evening. 

An appealing symmetry and rhythm, however, 
is achieved by the Indian poet not only onomato- 
poetically, but also through the use of contrast; for 
instance, night and day, silence and sound, male 
and female, immobiilty and swift movement. 


The Magic of American Indian Prose 


The methods of balance, parallel phrasing and 
incremental repetition are also employed in many 
of the prose compositions of the American Indian. 
In the recital of mythical stories repétitions are 
utilized for magical and organizatory purposes. 
In the art of oratory they are employed, appar- 
ently, mainly for the sake of emphasis. How subtly 
this device may be used even for spontaneously 


delivered speeches shows in the following frag- 


ment of an oration by a warrior about to enter the 
Warpath with the express desire of dying on his 
mission. This speech, recorded by R. H. Lowie 
among the Crow, may also stand as an example 
of the high art of translating. Crazy-Dog-Wish- 
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ing-To-Die concludes his speech in this way: 


Y ow Above, tf there be one who knows what ts 
going on, repay me today for the distress I havz 
suffered. The One Who causes things, Whoever 
he may be, I have now had my fill of life. Grant 
me death. My sorrows are overabundant. 1 houga 
children are tunid, they die harsh deaths, tt ts 
said. Though women are timid, you make thers 
die harsh deaths. I do not wish to live long; werz 
I to live long, my sorrows would be overabur- 
dant; I do not want it. 


Wisps of Songs 


In reviewing the literary creations of the 
American Indian from the standpoint of the re- 
corder and translator, we draw attention to am 
other group of poetical compositions in which th» 
usual devices of repetition, parallel phrasing, meta- 
phorical expression and imaginative comparison 
are not employed at all. These songs are rathe- 
conspicuous for their extreme conciseness both 
in thought and word. Few of these short songs 
are complete in themselves; they may be regarded 
as mnemonic summeries of trains of though: 
familiar both to the singer and to the listeners, 
or as the highlights of myths and rituals. The 
Papago informant of Ruth Underhill succinct- 
ly summarized the main characteristic of thes? 
mere wisps of songs by saying: "The song is so 
short because we know so much." The singe- 
sketches only a thought or an impression and X 
is left to the poetical imagination of the listene- 
and his resources of mythic knowledge to suppl 
the gradations of color and mythical context. A3 
an example two Papago songs recorded by Dr. 
Underhill follow, both superb in their poetical 
abstraction and both masterpieces of translation. 


The Eagle sings: 
l. The surs rays 
Lie along my wings 
And stretch beyond their tips. 
2. A gray little whirlwind 
Is trying to catch me. 
Across my path 
It keeps whirling. 


\ 


These are exquisite and friendly vignettes, in- 
deed, recalling the best of Japanese haiku that turn 
the listener into a poet himself, for it is his parz 
to fill the sketch into completeness. These songs. 
says Underhill, will make the Papago visualize 
the eagle with all his peculiarities. Thus his power 
is asserted and, being what he is, the superior o 
man, he will cleanse man from impurities, free him 
from disease and ward off death. This is wha: 
a song may bring about. 
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BURMA'S UPSTART "LORDS" 


A BURMAN SPEAKS — PART I! 


Editors Note: This is the second of three articles 
on modern Burma by Saw Tun. 


LTHOUGH OUR 1937 CONSTITUTION was in 
effect for so short a time, it did two things ` 


for Burma. First, it helped tae Burman 
regain his face. Now ñe was somebody in his own 
land. Second, in spits of political teeching trou- 
bles Eurra seemed zo have convinced many a 
Britisher that it was fitting itself in every way 
for Dominion Status. 

Tte English were especially impressed by 
the fact zat our Burraese Ministers kept the gov- 
ernment solvent. They were pleased when they 
saw how well the Burmese cfficials in civil serv- 
ices and the Burmese police wio had recently 
come to the top got zlong with subordinate Brit- 
ish oñcials. They were relieved that the Min- 
istry, Much as it disiked having Burma’s trade 
and industry almost entirely in the hands of for- 
eigners, showed no disposition to 2xpropriate 
foreign commercial undertakings >r to make it 
impossible for these undertakings to,carry on. 
They were delighted when the 3trmese showed 
respect and tolerance in religious zífa.rs. Indeed, 
Christian missionaries had real f-eedom of ac- 
tion and their mission schcols were subsidized 
from the Burmese revenues. 

The Burmese people on the other hand— 
pleased as they were with the three Land Acts 
and the other constructive meastres which I dis- 
cussed last month—were greatly d:ssatished with 
their own leaders, end they had cause to be. 
The behavior cf the Burmese leacers ir. the House 
of Representatives wes deplo-able. They seemed 
to have forgotten that the pecpk had elected 
them, not only to pzss laws bu- -o demand in- 
dependence. At every session cf the House, 


there was a trial of st-ength between the Ba Maw 


government and the Opposition, in the shape 
of non-confidence motions whic1 tock up a lot 
of valuable time. Vet, excep: for the three 
“Thaxins,” the Opposition seemed less interested 
in ary cause than in obtaining the Ministerial 


Saw Tun has just completed his course in chemical en- 
gineering at Yale University and is soon to return to Burma, 
where he hopes to take zn active part in the develcpment 
of Burmese industries. particularly in tbe villzges. 
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po-tfolios which paid approximately a thousand 
do.lars 2 month. They were not satished with 
the one hundred dollars a month plus expenses 
which they had voted for themselves. No won- 
dez the =urmans wailed over the lack of a Bur- 
mese Gandhi or Nehru! 


Bu-ma's Thakin Party 


An entrely different line was taken by the 
three young Thakins who had managed to get 
themselves elected to the House of Represen- 
tatives. They declared they were there to fight 
for freecom, not to make a living, and refused 
to accept any pay, so as not to overburden the 
ha-d-pressed Burmese taxpayers. This attitude 
ap ealed to tae Burmans—who, however, quickly 
passed th: opinion that it was foolish, since the 
ltakin party was known to be wichout financial 
backing. This party was made up chiefly of 
former students and young rustics who took to 
themselves the title “Thakin,’ or "Lord," by 
which the Burman villager customarily addresses 
all Englishmen in Burma. 

In the eyes of the British, these young Thakins ` 
were “violently nationalist and revolutionary; 
many incined towards communistic tenets and 
used the crossed hammer and sickle as their em- 
blem, but their only settled political principle was 
their intense nationalism.” All this was quite 
trie. Th: Thakins did not have any set program, 
nor did they have any connections with Moscow. 
They usec the sickle and hammer emblem because 
it was scmething symbolic of the farmers and 
latorers who were the Burmese people them- 
selves. “hey demanded full independence be- 
cause tha: was exactly what the people wanted. 
These were the boys who had taken the disas- 
trcus result of Saya San’s rebellion of 1930 
seriously. They had left their colleges to go to 
the masses and teach them better ways of gain- 
ing independence than throwing away the lives 
of young Burmans fruitlessly. They believed that 
Berma was what she was because she had not 
keot pace with the West, and that she would 
never become "somebody" in this world by just 
living in the glories of her past. To keep abreast 
wich the ever-moving West the Burmans must 
take long strides, and this could be done only 
wich the help of books. So they adopted the 
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slogan, "Write books, translate books and do 
it by the hundreds." They were out to educate 
the masses and stuff them with western ideas 
and ideals.’ They practically gave away trans- 
lations of Thomas Paine's Righis of Man, Marx’ 
Capital and a host,of other classics, including 
fiction. The masses read these books and liked 
them; and the growing popularity of the Thakins 
may be gauged from the large number of seats 
they managed to capture at by-elections. Had 
the November, 1940, elections not been post- 
poned (no elections have been permitted since), 
we should have had a real test of their strength. 

Meantime, however, the ncn-confidence mo- 
tions, the bickerings, the petty quarrels and the 
jealousies among Burmese leaders had had their 
bad effect. The representatives of minorities, 
consisting of eleven Indians, ten Karens, nine 
Europeans and two Anglo-Burmans, could hold 
the whip and they began bargaining for rights, 
for privileges, for concessions—now threatening, 
now cajoling. When the usual non-confidence 
motion came in February, 1939, the European 
Group, which had previously supported Burma’s 
first premier, Ba Maw, voted against him. Just 
why one can only conjecture. Was it because 
of the Opposition tactics or the firm attitude the 
Ba Maw government had taken with the British 
commercial concerns in claiming a bigger share 
of their earnings for the country and insisting 
that a certain percentage of the executive per- 
sonnel must be Burmans? In any case Dr. Ba 
Maw felt that he had been let down by the 
European Group. In 1940 he resigned from the 
House of Representatives, joined with the 
Thakins to iorm the “Freedom Bloc" and began 
touring the country on a campaign for indepen- 
dence, which he had totally neglected while he 
was in power. This action aroused the ire of 
the British Governor, who ordered his arrest 
and trial under the Defense of Burma Rules, a 
war-time measure that gave the Governor dic- 
tatorial powers. Dr. Ba Maw was sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment and on the expira- 
tion of his term was further detained in prison 
under the D. B. R. until the Japs came in and 
made him a quisling. 


Burma Seemed Remofe 


On the surface the outbreak of war in Sep- 
tember, 1939, had not disturbed the current of 
Burma politics. Burma seemed remote from the 
scene of action, and for the most part the habi- 
tual reshuffling of political groups continued to 
be the major interest. In September, 1940, the 
interim Premier U Pu was deserted.by his sup- 
porters and defeated by U Saw, who had resigned 
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from the government half an hour before the divi- 
sion on the usual vote of non-confidence. Though 
U Saw had not been Opposition leader at the 
time, the Governor called upon him to form a 
new Ministry. He had become the favorite us 
the European Group. 

Nevertheless in August, 1941, U Saw left for 
England to demand self-government for Burma. 
Churchill gave him a categorical “No.” U Saw 
was angry at this rebuff and said so in so many 
words, in a communiqué issued before.he left 
England for Burma via the United States and 
Hawaii The Pearl Harbor "incident" occurred 
on the day he reached Honolulu. He cancelled 
his westward flight, returned to the United States 
and flew eastward via Lisbon. On arrival at 
Palestine, U Saw was arrested by the British 
and charged with having made contact with the 
Japanese Consulate at Lisbon. He admitted this, 
but contended that he had talked only about the 
Burmese students in Japan. He was released 
a few months ago without a trial, and we may 
never know the true story behind his arrest. 

Commenting on the leadership of Burma's 
two Premiers who made headlines abroad, U 
Kyaw Min, a leading Burmese member of the 
Indian Civil Service, declared, "Burma has suf- 
fered much on account of the antics of Dr. Ba 
Maw and U Saw; both have given the Burmans 
a bad name in the eyes of the world. Unlike 
the unselfish leadership of a Gandhi or a Nehru, 
it seems that the leadership of Dr. Ba Maw was 
born of resentment, spite and grievance, whilst 
that of U Saw was born of insatiable personal 
ambition." 

Be that as it may, when we needed them 
most, nearly all our Burmese leaders were sent to 
jail. (The same, of course, was true in India). 
An order was issued for the arrest of Aung San, 
who had become a Thakin after graduating from 
Rangoon University. He managed to escape into 
Siam with a few followers, but many other Tha- 
kins were imprisoned. Ba Maw, of course, was 
still in jail and now U Saw had met with the 
same fate. It is true that U Saw had not had 
much popular support, but because he was poor 
and self-educated the Burmans took pride in his 
rise to power and the mere fact that he was made 
to disappear so suddenly and without a fair trial 
after his historic trip to England to beg for free- 
dom, made him a national hero. 

The Defense of Burma Rules, being a war- 
time measure, was a mighty weapon, and who- 
ever was behind it used it ably. The Burmese 
Ministers themselves had no say concerning the 
defense of Burma and, in the name of defense, 
the Burmese people were being given the works 
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for daring to utter zhe sacred xord “freedom.” 
One could barely reed a Burmess newspaper—it 
was all blank; the censors aad done their job. 
The journals and mzzazines were fined so heavily 
chat they went out of publication. The Burmans 
acw saw that independence would not come vol- 
untzzily from tie British under aay circumstances. 
In those early momtas of the war in the East, 
when it was tcuch and go even for mighty Eng- 
land, sne refused to set any of ker colonies free: 
she had the Empire tied to her apron strings 
and she was determ-red that if s12 sank, the Em- 
pire should sink along with her. No wonder 
the 5urmans were b tter! Vet, stanzely enough, 
wher. the English were help:essy running away 
betore the Japanese attack, there was not a single 
case of a white mar being mole3ted by the Bur- 
mese people. They disliked toe white man’s 
policy, not the white man in person. 


The Coming of the Japanese 


The story of the British “dezense” of Burma 
wes one of continuous retreat to India. In the 
early days of the Japanese onslaught, a small 
group of Burmese Sappers anc M-ners fought 
heroically in Tenasserim and procected the Brit- 
isk rear. They even managed, with the help 
of picked Indian troops, to stem the enemy's ad- 
vance for a while, aad it was then that the Gov- 
ernor of Burma proclaimed taat Rargoon would 
be defended to the last man. In those days, one 
could hear the Japanese radio fom Siam coax- 
ing this small grove of Buzmess toys to join 
the Japanese side znd liberate Burma. When 
our boys showed no signs cf Ccing this, it let 
forth a torreat of abuse and branced them as 
traitors to their.coudzry. Throtghout the hasty 
retreat these 5cys faithfully carr:ed out their or- 
ders, much as they disliked them, leaving behind 
a trail of fire end cestruction. For the British 
had decided to follow a scorchec earth policy in 
Burma against the wishes of the Bvrmans! 

Looking back tc those days, one finds that 
Burma produced a Ict of quislings, 5ut only a few 
ffth columnists. The Britisk Governor of Bur- 
ma, after his evacuation to Irdia, on many occa- 
sions declared over the rad:o thet the greatly 
publicized fifth-colummist activity by Burmans 
was completely untrre. Anc the real story be- 
hind this false publi-ty has >een related by the 
afore-mentionec U Eyaw Min, in his popular 
book The Burma W Love. To me it would be 
a miracle indeed hac quislirgs and fifth column- 
ists rot been found in a dependeat country like 
Burra, wher countries witn theic own national 
governments produced them without exception. 

To the thinxing Burmans, it was a foregone 
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conclus.on that their people would never get along 
with the Japanese. The Burmese people respect 
taeir women. In trade, social affairs and relig- 
ibus matters Burmese women decide everything 
while the men just nod their heads in agree- 
ment. (In my family, for example, the men wanted ` 
riy two cousins and me to go to England for our 
sudies, for "We shall still be under British con- 
t-ol for years to come.” “Never mind," asserted 
tie womenfolk, "enough of our boys have gone 
to Eng.and in the past. It is time we tried the 
—tates.": The Japanese, on the other hand, have 
an attitude of contempt and cruelty toward wom- 
e1; and in general their bearing toward others is 
chsh azd superior. 

Abcve all, the average Burman was afraid 
taat if the Japs became their rulers, they would 
lese their means of livelihood. Under the Brit- 
i-h, the white man was a competitor only for high 
Positions, and the average Burman had only the 
Indian as his rival for petty jobs. With the Jap- 
ajese, would be different—they would take 
everything and leave nothing for the Burmans. 

Actmally, friction arose between the Burmans 
aid the Japanese long before the Japs had time 
to settle dcwn. Knowing the Burmese attitude 
towards their women, the Japs brought their 
awn geihe girls. But when they went about 
tae strezts nude, it was too much for the modest 
Eurmars. As in China, the arrogant Japanese 
resorted to slapping to secure acquiescence to 
taeir whims and behests. And the Burmans, 
who haz been glad to see the British leave the 
country were now determined to see the Japs 
leave tos. To appease this sudden wave of anti- 
Japanes= feeling amongst the people, the Japs 
declarec Burma an independent country on 
August 1, 1943. The Burmans could now sing 
their national song as much as they liked and 
many ocier songs of freedom; they could. honor 
their heroes like Saya San, Bo Aung Gyaw, Rev. 
U Wizz-a, and a host of others who had died in 
oz out of jail during the British regime, for 
having cared to struggle for independence. But 
the harn was already done. The Burmans 
leughed at this independence. They called it 
e ght ammas independence, meaning—since there 
are sixteen annas to a Burmese rupee—that it 
was onl; fifty per cent freedom. 


B irma kad Hs Underground Too 


A fev of the Thakins joined hands with Dr. 
Ea Maw and became quislings. Others like 
Thakin 5oe. Thakin Than Tun and other leftists 
who haz been imprisoned by the English broke 
oat of jail in 1942 and began building an anti- 
Jipanese underground, variously called the Bur- 
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ma Patriotic Front or the Anti-Fascist League. 


Thakin Aung San, coming back home with the 
Japs, had become Major General of the Burma 
National Army. He secretly combined forces 
with the rest of the Thakins. The story is told 
in one of those dashing postwar Southeast Asia 
Command communiqués under the glorious cap- 
tion of "Burma had its Underground too." 

To quote a few lines, “... So much has been 
written since 1942 about the disloyalty of the 
Burmese to tne Allied Cause that the truth should 
be broadcast, now that it can be told. It was 
in the cities and the plains that the few traitors 
were to be found. But it was also there that 
the Burma National Army sprang up under the 
noses of the Japanese. The army which is 
also a political force, pledged to destroy Fascism, 
met the British 14th Army as it advanced South. 
Its rising was carefully timed to have the great- 
est effect and its Commander, Aung San, was 
always in touch with General Slim, who lent 
British Officers for training and liaison. When 
the moment came, BNA took an important part 
in the defeat of the enemy. They built road- 
blocks behind the retreating Japs and held them 
until the 14th Army arrived. They even am- 
bushed and killed the Commander of the 54th 
Japanese Division and several of his staff officers.” 

Thakin Thein Pe, author of the sensational 
"Tet-phongyi" (“The Modern Buddhist Monk"), 
a satire directed against the misbehavior of a 
small group of youthful monks, was a member 
of this underground movement. In 1942, he 
crossed the border into India. The English sent 
him to jail, where he wrote a book in English all 
about the Japanese entering Burma and the feel- 
ings of the Burmans. When he came out of jail 
a few months later, he began a series of talks in 
Burmese from the All-India Radio and also from 
Chungking. 

At that time. we had in India some six thous- 
and Burmans who had been bombed out. Most 
of the boys from this group now joined the 
armed forces and many went into Burma for 
the British Intelligence. Those who were lucky 
enough to return alive had many tales to tell. 
Some of them told me about Rev. U. Pyin- 
nyathitha of Arakan, who had organized a food 
blockade to starve the Japs, and groups to kill 
them. In 1944, the boys came back from patrol 
with the news that he had his yellow robe right 
above his knees (quite an improper-thing for a 
Buddhist monk to do) and a Tommy gun under 
his arm, leading his men. Gen. Wingate could 


never have made his famous expedition with- 


out the help of our boys. On Wingate’s return 
from Burma jungles, the British gloriously ac- 
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claimed from the All-India Radio the help ac- 
corded by the Burmese villagers to Wingate’s men 
-—with the result that the Japs razed all those 
Burmese villages to the ground. Burma’s hill 
tribes, namely the Kachins, Karens, Nagas and 
Chins, did not remain inactive—they “enthusi- 
astically killed the Japanese in droves.” 


The Night Will Pass 


The people of Burma were doing all they 
could to drive away the Japanese out of their 
land. But at the same time they were asking, 
“When we have completed our task, what then? 
The war had showed them the emptiness of Brit- 
ish rule. They saw the British run; they saw 
their own homes destroyed right before their 
eyes and could not raise even a little finger to 
protect them. All that they could do was to 
pack up a few belongings on their backs and 
run into the jungle. There they lived as best 
they could, without salt, sugar, clothes, matches 
and medicine and other imported commodities 
waiting patiently for the Japanese occupation to 
pass, for every one believed in the prophecy that 
the Japs would rule Burma for three years, three 
months, three weeks and three days! But these 
optimistic Burmese people, whenever they sang 
their national song, repeated the words—"the 
night cannot remain forever.” When day did 
come, they felt, it would be a day of real free- 
dom; something they could be proud of. 

The words spoken in 1942 by Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith, the Governor of Burma, were 
ringing in their ears. No white man had ever 
sounded more earnest and sincere. No white 
man who was in a position to be able to do 
something had ever been so frank and convinc- 
ing and so willing to take up an underdog's 
cause. “Do we really mean to lead them [the 
Burmans] on to that goal of self-government. 
or have we some reservation at the back of our 
minds which will mean that self-government will 
always be round the corner and never an accom- 
plished fact?" he had asked. "Burma, will be 
a test case of our good intentions." Already, 
English papers like the London Times and 
Manchester Guardian and also a number of Eng- 
lishmen were creating a public opinion for the 
grant of Dominion Status to Burma immediately 
upon the conclusion of hostilities. The words. 
"Dominion Status" are music to the Burmese 
ears. So the Burmans began to forget the past. 
They looked at their ruined cities and their 
bombed-out shrines with hope in their eyes. 


The third and concluding article in this series 
by Saw Tun will appear next month. 
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PERSONAL OPINION 


The whole regioa between the Aegean and the 
Black Sea is invclved in what is called “the Straits 
qtescion.” Since early in the nineteenth century 
this has constittted one of the main wcrries of 
European diplomacy, as it doss today. 

What, in fact, is the question? It is whether 
or not Russia shall be permitted to con-rol this 
nattral outlet to the Mediterranean. In one form 
or another, tne Russian desire to do so Fas been 
clea-ly expressed sinze the dars of Peter the Great, 
and no less so tocay. For effective coatrol of 
the straits Russia would need little: some fortifiza- 
tion of the two sides of the Dardanelles strait, 
Rumelia and Anatolia, with an air ard naval base 
somewhere in the Sea of Marmora. But tiis little 
is too much-for the Eritish, who, having taken pos- 
sess:on of all the otker criticzl water-gates of the 
wor.d, have now struggled for a century to keep 
the Russians out o: the Dardanelles. Tt is all 
part of the huge, antiquated concep: called “the 
deferse of India.” under which the British have 
seized territories in Europe, Africa and Asia dur- 
ing the whole pezioc of economic expansion since 
the industrial revolution. Thus we have a So- 
cizlist Foreign Minister, Mr. Bevin, talking about 
the British “life-line " meanirg the scring of sub- 
jugeted areas bezween Gibraltar and Karachi, at 
the very time when the Socialist government pre- 
tends to be offering India her freedom. I should 
th:nx the logic of the present circumstances de- 
manded a totally di€erent larguage nd f-ame of 
mind, but a year o2 Mr. Bevin's diplomacy has 
shown us that he diders in no important respect, 
except brains, from Disraeli and Lord Salisbury. 

Thus the Gibraltar-Malta-Suez-Aden- Xarachi 
“lifeline” is preserved, for a while longer, at the 
expense of every principle and every scrap of 
logic. while che Russians are still barred from 
their natural outlet to the sea Mznifestlr this is 
another example of the effo-t to perpetuate in- 
to fundamentally dissimilar conditions tke ideas 
which reigned in Enropean courts o? the 1860's. 
The effort is made, initially, by the British, who 
have an interest .n retarding the inevitable 
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The Straits Question 


By VINCENT SHEEAN 


changes as long as possible. but is most para- 
Coxicaliz supported, both in Europe and in Asia, 
ty our own government. One struggles in vain 
to understand how either the White House or 
the State Department, however dependent they 
may be ən British guidance in many respects, can 
jastify -» themselves a course so repugnant to the 
nature and tradition of our people. 
Occzsionally—and this part I find downright 


.fanny—some spokesman for the imperial idea 


takes a high moral tone about the Russian desire 
for con--ol of an outlet to the sea. Mr. Churchill 
adopted accents of moral indignation on the sub- 
ject when he was here last winter. The basis for 
this sarctimoniousness is found in the incidental 
fact that the land to the north and south of the 
scraits t at present occupied by people of mixed 
race and religion who are governed by the Turks, 
a conquering tribe which came in some 500 years 
azo. The Washington government seems to feel 
that the Arabs of Palestine, who have inhabited 
that country for 1300 years( those who were not 
indigencus, that is), have acquired no rights in 
al that time, but that the Turkish nomads who 
reached the European shore in 1463 and imposed 
their rte upon the European inhabitants are 
somehow sacrosanct. The peoples of Central 
America have no rights in the Panama Canal; 


‘Spain hzs no right to Gibraltar or Egypt to Suez 


o- Italy to Malta; but the Turks are divinely 
adpointed guardians of the straits of the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosphorus and must remain in 
complets possession, keeping 180 million Rus- 
s:ans still land-locked as they were a hundred 
y2ars ago. 

The argument is, of course, specious in the 
extreme. The very mixed population of Euro- 
p2an Tu-key (what is left of it) is Greek, Jewish, 
I-alian, Balkan of one sort or another, French, 
kussian, anything you like, but the most that 
the most extreme Turkish nationalist could claim 
is a predominance in language and religion. In 
Fera ard along the exquisite Bosphorus, that is 
01 the Zuropean side, I think one feels definitely 
the touca and breath of Europe, and the Turks 
themsel-es feel it: that is why the Ghazi Pasha 
(ae could never seem like “Mr. Ataturk” to me) 
moved the capital to Ankara, even though he did 
live a great deal in the Old Seraglio: for him as 
for so nany others Istanbul was a wicked city 
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: of pleasure, international and wonderfully varie- 
gated, but not really Turkish enough for the 
renascent nationalism. As I read the history of 
the nineteenth century, Greece would have swal- 
lowed up the European remnant of Turkey long 
ago (a remnant still largely Greek) if the rivalries 
of the great powers had not forced them to main- 
tain, as a sort of public convenience, the mori- 
bund and absurd Ottoman Empire. 

The rights of Turkey in this matter seem 
to me both in nature and in weight to be far 
less important than the rights of Russia. If 
the United States were in Russia's position we 
should long since have taken the straits for our 
own; we have taken, by conquest or purchase or 
any other convenient form of acquisition, every- 
thing we really needed throughout our history. 
Nobody denies that the Russians need the Dar- 
danelles; this is admitted in every document on 
the question, in which Russia is disguised as “the 
Black Sea powers." to whom special rights are 
"guaranteed," (Guaranteed," that is, until a war 
comes along and all the paper agreements are 
thrown away). As is very well known to both the 
British and the Americans, vou cannot use a 
great water-gate without fortifications. Gibral- 
tar, Panama, Suez and Aden are the witnesses. 
{Singapore bears witness that you cannot al- 
ways hold them even with fortifications). You 
cannot depend upon any international agreement 
when war comes; the Turks, for example, these 
very Turks who are so dear to our State Depart- 
ment, had a solemn treaty obliging them to enter 
the war at England’s side whenever it spread to 
the Mediterranean, which it did on June 10, 
1940, but did Turkey honor that treaty ? Certainly 
not. When a treaty is inconvenient or dangerous 
to a small power in Turkey's position it is not 
honored. That follows from the first law of na- 
ture, and is no reflection upon the Turks or any 
other segment of our common, and weak, human- 
ity. 

Is it possible to find any other water-gate of 
value in the whole world which is left to the con- 
trol of a power too weak to hold it? I think not. 
The straits of Shimonoseki may in due course be- 
come a problem, but the Japaaese-power has too 
recently fallen; its shadow still extends over that 
water in our minds. Practically speaking, all 
the other water-gates of supreme importance be- 
long to the British by right of seizure, with the 
exception of the Panama Canal, which belongs to 
the United States. We obtained the Canal Zone 
in the administration of the first Roosevelt by in- 
stigating a revolution there against its legal own- 
ers, the republic of Colombia; we then recognized 
a new republic, that of Panama, protected it by 
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force, and bought from it the land we required 
to build the canal. Such high-handed procedure 
has been our way, as it was the British, whenever 
we felt a serious geographical need or dreamed 
an ambitious dream. We are in no position to 
maintain that the national rights of the Turks 
are morally superior to the natural, geographical 
rights of the Russians. If we sincerely wish to 
show Russia that we do not intend war, then the 
surest way would be to yield to the natural right 
which we have admitted for the past century, 
and let Riussia build the bases which would secure 
her southern approaches. 

This, however is far from likely to happen. 
Our position about the straits is substantially the 
same as that of Lord Rosebery, who in 1894, as 
Foreign Minister, just before he became Prime 
Minister, declared to Count Deym, the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador, that any attempt by 
Russia to change the existing situation in regard. 
to the straits would be looked upon by the British. 
Government as affording a casus belli. In the mid- 
dle of the last war the hard-pressed Foreign Office 
thought better of this (1915) and promised Rus- 
sia control of the straits in the peace; the promise 
was, of course, forgotten after Brest-Litovsk, and 
the British returned to their traditional position, 
followed with great docihty by our State De- 
partment. 

I should like to make a clean sweep of al 
these inherited taboos and phantoms. If war 
breaks out between us and Russia the Russian: 
will occupy the straits before we have droppec 
our first atomic bomb. And if war does no: 
break out what danger does Russian control repre- 
sent? I view the progress and outcome of this 
dispute as being necessarily, inevitably, in the di- 
rection desired by Russia, by nature, by geogra- 
phy and by common sense. Therefore would i 
not be wise for our diplomats, if we had any, to 
anticipate the develópment and barter away what 
we cannot much longer deny? I conceive the ir- 
nate Russian desire for an outlet to the oceans 
of the world to be so strong that for its satisfac- 
Hon very great sacrifices might be made. If, ir- 
stead of reiterating the principles of the 1860's 
in the language of a Southern Senator, we re 
studied this question from the ground up and 
decided what settlement would be 'best for the 
world at large, and what concessions we miglt 
be entitled to ask in exchange for a new treaty 
on the straits, the most formidable advances 
might be made in the general interest of peace. 
In this critical matter we might, for once, be a 


little ahead of the crisis instead of, as ustial, be- 


hind it. 
That is, if peace really ts our aim. 


! Fall in Love 


By TWAN YANG 


HOUSEBOY IN INDIA: X 


NB DAY I told my master tnat I had fallen 

C) in love with a Tibetan zirl from Dar- 

jeeling and my master was exceedingly 
astonished to hear it 

"What, Twan Yang! You really in love with 
agit? 

“Yes, master, that is true.” 

Then I tcid the story. Some time in March, 
1938, I went for my weekly treat of Chinese food 
to CEinatown, to the Chinese restaurant. There 
I saw two girls having their chow or dinner, the 
older of whom I reccgnized as beirg from Kalim- 
pong. She told me -hat she was iviag with her 
husband in AEpore. We sat talking for some time 
but the other girl dic not spezk to rae at zll. 

When they had finished their Zood tae girl 
from Kalimpong said, “Why not come ard visit 
us in Alipore from time to time?” 

That other girl was quite young and looked 
very charming, with a round face, but her nose 
was a little flat; hez complexion was yelkowish- 
brown. Up till now I had practically rever been 
in the company of women and had never talked 
much with them, but this new zirl somehow made 
me think about worren and about marriaze and 
about the comfort a wife would de. I cid not 
like to spoil the young strength of my body with 
ordinary women, and so I feit that I should have 
a wife and I prayed earnestly to Gad to grant me 
the fulfillment of my wish. I could not marry a 
Chinese woman as Chinese women do not come 
tc their husbands because of love, and I could not 
affcrd to pay a large bride-pr:ce. It is nct only 
good for a boy lixe ne to merry, but also very 
good for a girl to hare a young boy of her own 
so that they may live together as a loving couple 
of good characcer and behavior, and learn tc man- 
.age the household together neatly and well. This 
is the custom of us pzople of the hills. In India 
people marry at a much younger age than we, and 
if a man who looks over twerty i} not married, 
the people give him a very offensive nickname 
which means that he is neither man nor woman. 
Now I had learnt, as a matter of fact, that the 


people on the roof were saying beaind my back, 
that I was a loafer and a bad fellow becaase at 


my age I had not yet married. as was the custom. 
So I felt that I had to become a lion boy, showing 
my pride tarough wif and childrer, aad ezrning 
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, t3e respect of all as the father of those children. 


One Saturday afternoon my master went out 


earlier than usual to the Swiss Club and my time 


vas entirely my own. I hired a bicycle and went 
te Alipcre to look up that young woman from 
Falimpoag and give my salaams to her husband. 
I found their house without anv mistake and with 
tLem I zlso found that Tibetan girl whom I had 
sten in Chinatown. After tea we all sat chatting 
fi-cst about Kalimpong and then about this girl's 
barthplac2 of Darjeeling. I asked her where she 
was livirg now. She replied that her family had 
only com for a few days to see Calcutta. 

“Thea how is it that you are here?" 

"I have come to visit my friend Jetty.” 

I asked what her caste was, and she replied 
that her <ather was a Tibetan but her mother was 
half Chirese. Then she asked my own name and 
I -old it to her. We gradually came to talk freely 
libe friends. When I left, both husband and wife 
acded, "Do not forget to come again, Kancha.” 
Tae girl said nothing. 

Three days later, I went back, and found her 
stll staymg with them. letty's husband drove a 
motor caz and that day he was out on duty. I 
stayed for about an hour and had a pleasant talk 
wth bot: girls. I found that the girl from Dar- 
jecling was an old friend of Jetty’s and her name 
wzs Phuohulhamo. She said that her parents 
had alrealy returned to Darjeeling while she her- 
sef was staying on with Jetty to see more of Cal- 
cwta: Eearing that she was not a prisoner of 
he- parerts, I felt hopes that I would have the 
opportunity of asking her to become my wife. I 
toki my secret thoughts to Jetty, and she agreed 
to help me if I really loved the girl. 

Now ny heart would no longer be satisfied 
wichout seeing her at least every other day. I 
hal really fallen in love and I forgot altogether 
thet it was very indiscreet to visit another house 
every second day, but the girl was in the same 
mcod as I. So these visits continued for about 
a rionth, and gradually I could speak more freely 
and Phupaulhamo's shyness disappeared When- 
ever I came, Jetty would go away and leave us 
tw» alone in the room so that we could talk about 
love and marriage. When I asked this girl to be 
my wife she consented and almost at once I had 
to zo back to my work. When I got up, I took 
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her in my arms and kissed her and this was the 
first time that I had ever touched a woman in love. 
She hung her head and felt shv and after this, 
when I came, she would not show herself, out of 
shame because I had kissed her. 

When I found she would not show herself, I 
did not know what to do and therefore did not go 
to the house for several days. Soon afterwards, 
one Saturday afternoon, she came to my godown 
on a visit in the company of Jetty. 'It was now 
she who felt no rest until she had seen me again 
and learned whether I was well or not. 


My Sahib's Concern 


Just about this time my Sahib asked me about 
my conduct, and whether I was doing any scandal 
work with women. It was then that I told him 
about my love. l answered: “Sahib, I have my 
own girl with whom I want to be married soon. 
It was my plan to inform you of all this and to 
ask your permission to bring my wife here to my 
godown, as marriage would be much better for 
my young life. I am truly not doing anything 
else." l 

“Oh, is that what is going on?” he said. “My 
boy, you are much too young to take a wife. You 
are not yet twenty years old, and it would be 
much better if you were to wait until you were 
twenty-five. Besides, tell me, how old is this girl 
and what is her name?” 

I said: “Sir, she is sixteen and her name is 
Phuphulhamo, and besides I love her very, very 
much and she is a good girl, and it would be good 
for me and my single orphan life to have her as 
my wife. She is willing to marry me but I was 
afraiď to marry her without your permission.” 

“That is all very well, but your life will be 
most difficult if you marry her now. Both of you 
are too young to have children. I advise you, 
Twan Yang, put off your marriage till two years 
from now, when you will be old and, strong 
enough to be a husband and she would be eigh- 
teen and old enough to be a wife. Anyhow let 
me have a look at her some day." 

So that day when Jetty and the girl came to 
visit me I took them to my Sahib and told him, 
“This is the girl I spoke to you about." 

When the Sahib saw them he made them both 
sit down and asked Jetty whether Phuphulhamo 
was her friend and really loved Twan Yang. 
Jetty, who was very smart and ready with her 
tongue, answered without any hesitation that this 
was so. Then my Sahib asked Phuphulhamo what 
she had to say about the matter, but she felt shy 
to speak about such things to a big man and so 
said nothing. 

Thereupon Sahib said in, Tibetan: 
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"Am I a lion, that you are afraid of me? I 
am not going to bite you. You must understand 
that this is a very serious thing, this business of 
marrying my son Twan Yang." 

Phuphulhamo did not understand him and did 
not follow his Tibetan language, but Jetty was 
quite clever and not afraid to speak up, and I told 
her that she must speak loudly as my master would 
not hear what was said in a low voice. So when 
full explanations had been given, master at last 
said to Jetty: “I am quite pleased with Phuphul- 
hamo and quite willing that Twan Yang should 
marry her as they seem to suit each other well. 
There is, however, one thing and that is that both 
are too young. For this reason you must tell 
Phuphulhamo that if she waited two years it 
would be better for both of them." 

Then I told the Sahib: “Yes sir, you are quite 
right, but how can she wait so long, and with 
whom will she stay these twenty-four months? 
In that time her parents may force her to accept 
another husband, and so, Sahib, it is my only 
chance to marry her now.' 

He answered: “My " if you marry her 
now, then you will be like a fish caught in a net. 
You will not be able to escape again. The mar- 
riage-life is not easy. Married life is one of hap- 
piness and of sorrow; one of pleasure and difficulty 
all at the same time, and some time you will come 
to understand all this well by experience. In the 
meantime I strongly advise you to wait two years 
more before you take this step which, once taken. 
cannot be undone.” 

Hearing these words, 1 felt that they were 
really true and I felt happy for the advice. So : 
thanked my master for his kindness. Then w2 
went upstairs again and I told my girl that m7 
Sahib had advised us to wait two years before 
marrying and that she should do this if she reall: 
loved me, She was willing to wait for me, brt 
we felt the difficulty of finding a place for her to 
stay and the money for her support. 

Later I explained these circumstances to my 
Sahib and asked him whether she might not stay 
with me for two years in my room, after whica 
time we would marry. 

"No," he said, "that cannot be done. Fire 
and oil can never stay together without burning, 
and what you ask is impossible for that reason. 
The best thing for you to do is to go and see her 
parents. ‘Tell them that you ask them for ther 
permission to marry her after two years." 

I was quite wilhng to do what my master 
said, as I had to obey him anyhow. At that time 
I told Mr. Trin Chen that I was going to marry a 
Tibetan girl from Darjeeling.: Then he said I 
should never marry a girl from Darjeeling, in 
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these girls were al»ays bac and would always 
deceive their husbands. When I objecced and 
said all wives were tot like tnat, 3e replied: “My 
^ boy, what do you kmow about these things? You 
do rot know anything at all. Wcmen are always 
bad." He told me a story to prove his point. 
Afterward I could only say, “Yes, Mr. Trin 
Chen, this is a very fine story anc a very terrible 
one, but my little girl is not like -nat at aL, what- 
ever you may say, . will not believe that she is 
capa-le of such evil." Y 
"All right," said Trin Chen, “ii you do not be- 
leve me, you had better show her to me that I 
may see what she locks like and what her charac- 
ter is, and that I ma» find out to what family she 
belongs.” So one dey I brorght her to my go- 
dowr, and Mr. Trin Chen saw taat she was not 
bad-lcok:ng and quite voung like a green pumpkin. 


I Disobey 


When he was corvinced that 31e was a good 
girl, he let her stay with me in the godown, and 
the three of us lived tcgether in the same room. It 
was sammer time ard so we two slept together 
outside. But I dic nct tell my mzster abort this, 
because she had not really come to stay to marry 
me bet would wait two years foz that. Some- 
times she stayed with me and sometimes she went 
back to her adopted sister Je-cty, and so :hings 
went on for a morth. 

The girl's coming to my room gave new com- 
fort to Mr. Trin Chea, for whenever he wanted 
hot wzter to wash h:3 face or needed tea n the 
mornings, Phuphu.ham prepared i for him. He 
was so content that he began to tell the story of 
his own wife, who had always been ve-y gcod to 
him and very modest. He told us that 3e was the 
son of a big man witk many houses and sei vants 
and chat he once had possessed the sum of twenty- 
four thousand rupees. Then his life nad beer very 
easy and not like it was nowedays, for he had 
been a master instead 5a servent. Sometimes in 
the evenings when his shoulder and spine vould 
be very painful he ‘lez: himself be massaged by 
Phuphulhamo. Then he would boz:t about him- 
self and nis former riches, and he spoke of all 
this so often that Phuphulhamo got nervous aear- 
ing the same story so many times. 

Now Mr. Trin Chen was an cld man, and 
his opium-smoking had weakened iis bod». It 
was di-icult for him t climb to the top o: the 
buiidinz by the staircase and he hac not sufficient 
money to give tips to tae lifzman. So he felt that 
he did not want to stay in this house any longer. 
He secretly arranged to go and live n Chinatown, 
and without telling m2 anythirg he put al his 
thirgs together and on» day when I was attend- 
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ing my master's office to serve tea at a Council 
meeting. he took all his things away and left our 
godown. When I returned I was astonished to 
fad him gone. 

In tre evening when my master came home, 
he looked very angry as I had not told him the 
s cret of having brought my wife to the roof. He 
was ang-y with me for three days. This was be- 
czuse a fiend had been deceived by a friend. Mr. 
Trin Chen had told many kinds of stories to my 
Sihib about me: that Twan Yang was gambling 
ard goirg too much to the pictures and had 
bought his wife to his godown. All these wicked 
tlings he told to my Sahib like a backbiter trying 
tc separate the new couple by all the means in his 
pcwer. l 

For tiree days my master remained so angry 
that he p-actically did not speak to me at all, but 
or the fourth he told me to bring the girl down to 
him, as he wanted to say something very seriotis 
to both oí us. He told us that by our foolish work 
we had now done something which could not be 
urclone. -f he sent Phuphulhamo away, her life 
wculd be spoiled and her name would be lost and 
I would ke unhappy and she also. df he sent her 
away and I went with her, we would both be 
unaappy, without a place to stay, or work to do, 
or money to earn. He said that there was, there- 
fors, only one thing to do and that was to accept 
the situation. 


We Must Marry 


Turnirg to her, he said: “From now on you 
are Twan Yang’s wife. You have to be a very 
gocd girl and to love him truly and be good to 
hir. You must not do like so many other women. 
Here on the roof there are several women who 
have spoiled their names." Turning to me, he 
saia: “Twan Yang, you have taken this woman 
as -our wife, so from now onwards you must be 
responsible for her, remain true to hér, protect 
her and be good to her." All this he told us in 
Tibetan, bat my girl did not understand much 
of i, as m~ master's Tibetan was too difficult for 
her. so I translated all this into Nepali and when 
she heard what I said, she nodded her head and 
promised to be a good girl and to do everything 
that the Sahib said. Then my Sahib made us 
take each cther by the hand and spoke to us like 
saying a prayer for us, and this was nearly like 
a Caristian marriage and I felt very happy and 
when it was over we went upstairs to our godown. 

Now tha: I had brought my wife to my house, 
I foand I bad no idea what it meant to live to- 
getter as z married couple like other people. I 
had no pots and pans to cook our food, and she 
had 20 clottes except those she was wearing. I had 
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also no blankets and lacked many other things; 
and, thinking carefully of what we would need, 
I felt very worried and wondered how I could 
get all the money that would be required. I bor- 
rowed ten rupees from my master and went with 
my wife to the market and let her choose what 
she wanted for the house, as a woman knows more 
about these things than a man. The most im- 
portant things to buy first were two cooking pots 
and a few plates. Then I also bought some rice, 
some cooking oil and some spices; and thirdly 
two pillow cases and two bed sheets for both of 
us, and one small box for her. 

It was now at the end of the month and, as 
soon as I got my wages, I spent another twelve 
rupees, and I bought two cheap saris for her, 
suitable for the summer, two petticoats and two 
jackets. Nearly all the wages I earned now went 
to food, about sixteen rupees a month. Sometimes 
we went to the cinema, and from time to time I 
had to buy still more things for the house. So my 
wages went, and as a rule I would have no money 
left for the last four or five days of the month. 


My New Life 


Though married life is very pleasant, yet I 
learned that it is very hard to live with a woman. 


For though it is very happy that a wife gives 


every comfort to the husband, yet the husband 
feels like a prisoner. On the one hand, now that 
I was a husband, I had become very poor; on the 
other hand, the people now saw that I was no 
longer a loafer but properly married and I had 
a wife whom I could tell to work for me and to 
cook for me whatever I like, for she was a good 
cook. This made me very happy. In our language 
we say that woman is to a man what honey is to 
the bee. My life was altogether changed. For- 
merly when I was not married I was free to do 
whatever I liked, but that meant going too often 
to the pictures and being in the company of bad 
boys, and spending much money, and: saving 
nothing, and having no visitors in my little go- 
down; that is, no really good people. But now 
after my marriage and after our living together 
as husband and wife, all her girl friends came to 
pay us visits from time to time, even from great 
distances. This meant extra expense to me, and 
so I found that marriage was in no way a means of 
saving money. I earned a little over twenty-five 
rupees and spent a little over twenty-seven. [ could 
not have lived if I had had habits costing much 
money. I am free from four bad habits: I do not 
smoke, I do not take opium, I have never in my 
life drunk beer or whiskey or other strong drinks, 
and I never chew betel. My weakness is going too 
much to the pictures. l 
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Sometimes we quarreled, but that was only 
natural, and after our quarrels we were always. 
happy again. Gradually many people used to 
come to my little house. Some were my friends 
and they sometimes brought their wives. Some 
came from Darjeeling, especially after my master 
and I had visited Kalimpong in the fall of 1938. 


Back to Kalimpong 


My wife had been wanting to go to Darjeeling 
to visit her mother, but I did not know how tc 
send her there as I had not enough money. 
Since my master had once spoken of going tc 
Kalimpong, I thought I might manage to take 
her along to Siliguri and send her on from there 
to her parents. So one day I asked him if he 
could not go to Kalimpong and he accepted the 
suggestion. Two of his friends accompanied us. 

From Siliguri I sent my wife to Darjeeling br 
motor-bus, and we ourselves were driven to Kalim- 
pong, where we went to the Himalayan Hotel. 

As soon as my master's things were ar- 
ranged, I asked his permission to go and see my 
sister and take her the presents I had brought, 
for every moment I got more and more anxious 
to meet her. How happy was my heart in know- 
ing that I would see Mimila within a few min- 
utes! When I came to her house I saw her sitting 
at the window, and thought she would give me a 
happy welcome. But to my disappointment she 
did not recognize me at all! I called to her and 
said, ““Mimila, please quickly call your mother. 
I am Twan Yang." Then her adoptive mothe- 
came, and recognized me at once, even though my 
sister had not known me. I felt very unhappy 
but Shakhang Achala was kind, and this consoled 
me a little. We had much to talk about since I 
had been away for three years. I had to go bacx 
to the hotel for the afternoon, but around six 
or seven I was free to go home for the night— 
for we had arranged that I should stay at Shakhanz 
Achala's. After my evening meal I sat up a lonz 
time telling her all about my life in Calcutta. 

Next day my master and his two friends hired 
a car to have a look at Kalimpong. When my 
master asked me, “Where shall wé go firstr” 
I suggested the top of the hill of the Homes, 
which is the highest hill of Kalimpong. When 
we had come to the middle of the hill, my master 
said, "It looks like Switzerland." 

After we reached the Homes, the driver stop- 
per his car near the church. I felt very happy 
to see it again and to think of all the memories 
connected with it. Then the driver took us rourd 
the church to the playground. From there ore 
could see the roof of the Governor's house at Da-- 
jeeling but not the town of Darjeeling itself. To 
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the north the snow mountains of Xancherjunga 
made a huge picture high up in the sky, and 
below there was a valley so deep that it wzs ter- 
rible to lock down. Far in the direction of Dar- 
jeeling, was the beautifil River Rergit 

At four-o’clock that afternoon I zook Mimila 
and her mother to the Himalayan Hotel to s2e my 
master. He showed 1-_mself very pleased -o see 
them. “Are you. Mimila's mother?" he asked. 
Shakhang Achala was astonished at hi3 speaking 
in Tibetan, and she replied that Mimila wes her 
adopted daughter. Then my master said: “My 
boy, Twan Yang, complains about his sister 
Mimila and says that she does not want to speak 
to him and always looxs darkly at Lim Why is 
that?” 

Mimila’s mother replied in a very nice tone: 
“The difficulty about Liimila is that she does not 
speak to any one. Tha: is her nature. She does 
not even speak muci tc me. Frrthe-, sae hes not 
seen her brother for sc many years :hat she does 
not remember him, That is s that is che matter 
with her.” 

Then my master seid to me, “Do rot WOTTy, 
Twan Yang! Perhaps she is to» shv zo talk with 
you, or she may be a Hitle stupid. Anyhow, ‘she 
is younger and does not have the experience you 
have.. It seems to me t3at she-is a good girl zbout 
whom you need not wo-ry for the mament. Later 
on, when she grows up she will think of you and 
wil understand." I was glad of this explanction, 
which gave me a better understending cf Mimila, 

After this conversazion I asked mv master to 
take a photograph oz th» whole family, and he did. 

Now during our stzy in Kalimpong there was 
always the same order cf things. I would go to 
the hotel at seven in the morning and would be 
busy till one o'clock. From one till tree or four 
I was free to go home: then I came back til six 
and as-a rule had then finished Zor the day. My 
master told me that every morning I should note 
down what I had beer doing the Cay beore, 
which he called keeping a diarv. I did this, and 
also had plerty of time fo see my old, zocd friends 
of my childhood, some of them Chinese, some 
Tibetans and a few of chem Nepalis. Most im- 
portant, of course, were Be-si and Pt-sen. 

My master's two friends, who cotld zake only 
a brief holiday, returnec to Calcutta after tiree 
or four days. But my master found 5lenty to do 
in Kaiimpong. He wen- into a dotheller’s shop 
to buy some Sikhimese blankets, which we call 
den, and into several curio shops to diy Tibetan 
coins celled tangas. Then he went locking for 
some Nepalese books called chanakyz. All tiese 
things he found and bought. And ke exam ned 
with great interest anc admiration a very fine 
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thenka, o- painting, of the Buddha, about ten 
fee- high and five feet wide, which Mr. Mac- 
doaald of2red him for about five hundred rupees, 


, bur he dic not buy it. He had more than a hun- 


dred suck thankas at home. He also visited the 
Tibetan r-onastery and the industrial school and 
the leper -ospital, and accompanied Dr. Knox on 
hisrounds and he renewed acquaintance with Mr. 


. Tharchin and with an old Swedish painter whom 


he aad krown twenty years before when he lived 
at Ghum near Darjeeling. He took pictures 
evecywherz. I went with him on these and other 
excirsions and wrote about all of them in the 
dia-y I kept. 

At this time of year it was very dark by six 
o'cbck, azd I sometimes felt a great fear when 
returning -o my sister's because in this darkness 
it Seemed that many ghosts or devils might be 
wating fcr me—I had heard that there were 
ghcsts in this road which frightened people passing 
Once I was sure a spook was 
following me, but it was just an ordinary woman. 
I tcld Mi-aila's mother about my fears, arid she 
saic that, although no doubt spooks exist and may 
be met, I should never be afraid of them. But 
untappily = was not brave enough to follow that 
wis- advice. So I used to take my torch-light 
witL me, which I had brought from Calcutta, and 
I also bought a harmonica to play on to give me 
coucage waile walking in the dark. Sometimes 
my =riend Pu-sen would walk with me, and some- 
times he vould take me home to sleep. . 

Dne n:zht Mr. Joe Macdonald asked me to 
corre and pay to the family and do a tap-dance, so 
I went wit my harmonica and also my accordion. 
The whole family were astonished and all the 


-brotners ard sisters together danced to my mu- 


sic. Another time I went to Mr. Tharchin’s house 
and Mr. Tharchin's children sang a song to the 
tune of my music. It was a tune I had formerly 
lgarred from him in church and called a hymn. 
Two devs before we were to leave, my mother- 
in-lew came to Kalimpong from Darjeeling with 
two ther Tibetan women. I took her to my mas- 
ter, -elling tim who she was. They spoke together 
in Tibetan, and my mother-in-law found out that 
she «new -1y master; she had seen him twenty 
year: ago "when he lived in Ghum, but he did 
not -emember her. After some talk she left, in- 
tend-ng to go back to Darjeeling next day. I took 


‘her address in Kalimpong, and next day I tried 


to fiad her. but she had already left early in the 
morning wren I was at my work. 

Tien we >urselves had to leave, and I felt very 
sad. We arrived safely in Siliguri at five in the 
afternoon, and from there took the train back to 
Calcutta. (To be continued.) 
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Organized in 1921 by the Palestine police, the Camel Corps with its 97 Bedoüin cameleers and specially 
trained camels, has successfully patrolled the desert where horses and autos had proved inadequate 


GUARDIANS OF THE PALESTINIAN DESERT 


Although the Camel Corps uses one of the oldest known means of 
transportation, each of the eight posts that are dotted throughout 
the desert is linked by radio with the headquarters at Beersheba 





Each camel rider is armed with an English rifle, 
and a silver dagger for use at close quarters 








There is a great difference be- 
tween tourists and travelers. A tour- 
ist comes to see; but a traveler comes 
to understand. 

When the sort of person I mean 
by a tourist takes home a picture of 
the pyramids, you can’t see the pyra- 
mids because he is standing in front 
of them. When he tells you about 
Rome, he is most likely to remember 
that wonderful place where he got 
the American beer. A tourist, above 
all, is “provincial.” He takes himself 
and his little world of inhibitions, 
prejudices and intolerance with him 
wherever he goes, and he lives inside 
this little world, and takes small peeks 
out of the cracks in its shell from 
time to time, and almost invariably 
takes a dim view of whatever he sees, 
on the outside. He sees everything in 
terms of himself, and he judges all 
he sees in terms of :ts similarity to 
what he knows at home. Usually the 
things which strike his eye are small 
things, of no particular importance. 
Why does the Britisher, for example, 
talk about the “bonnet” of a “motor” 
when he means the hood of an auto- 
mobile? And why does he insist on 
calling a freight train a “goods” 
train ? And why such silly little freight 
cars? Now, in America, we build ’em 
bigger and better. 

If our tourist restrains his re- 
marks on these and similar things un- 
til he gets home, he does no particu- 
lar harm to any one except himself. 
But all too often, he doesn’t restrain 
himself. He seems to think that it is 
up to him to set these foreigners right. 
When he does that, he forgets one 
important thing. They aren’t the for- 
eigners—he is. And their reaction to 
his well-meant endeavor at correction 
is Ekely to be the same as his would 
be if an Arab stopped him on the 
streets of Chicago and asked him why 
he insisted on wearing tight clothes 
when loose clothes are so much more 
comfortable. We have had a great 
deal of experience in America of be- 
ing “natives.” Unfortunately, as a 
people we have had very little experi- 
ence of being "foreigners." 

-= Now a traveler is different from 
a tourist. If he shows you a picture 
of the pyramids, you aren't likely to 
find him in the foreground. Instead 
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you are likely to find that he has car- 
ried away much more than the pic- 
ture—that he has in his mind a pretty 
good idea of the kind of people and 
the kind of civilization that produced 
these monuments. If he mentions the 
smallness of the freight cars in Eng- 
land and in Europe, he is likely to be 
able to tell you the very good reason 
why they are smali—that in England 
and cn the Continent, towns are close 
together, and using small freight cars 
makes it possible to shunt the load 
for each town off en a siding without 
wasting space in big cars. 

The traveler, in other words, has 
an inquiring mind. He knows that 
things don't just happen. He knows 
that behind everything there is a rea- 
son, and he is interested in reasons. 

One of the first things a real 
traveler will learn when he comes to 
know and understand, is tolerance. 
He will learn this because he will 
come to realize that the differences 





THE NEW TRAVELER 


Anncuncing a regular monthly 
feature for those who plan to 
travel— 

The tide of travel is beginning 
to rise after the long ebb of war- 
time. This magazine has as part 
of its purpose the encouragement 
of travel. Seeing faces and places 
is better than seeing type and 
pictures. But getting to know 
people is much better than just 
looking at them. We believe that 
the mew type American traveler 
will be very different from the pre- 
war tourist—will go farther, look 
deeper, see more, learn more and 
have much more fun. In this article 
W. M. Randall expresses the spirit 
in which this monthly department 
will be conducted. Next month, 
“The New Traveler in China,” by 
Pearl S. Buck. 

In order that this department 
may be of the most use to you, 
please write and tell us what coun- 
tries you plan to visit and when 
you plan to go. 


between people are due either to 
custom or necessity. He will quite 
soon learn, too, that most of the dif- 
ferences that strike his eyes are what 
might be called “unessential differ- 
ences." 

If most of these differences are 
non-essential, why worry about them? 
The tourist always does. The traveler 
takes them in his stride; and he 
very soon learns that the real differ- 
ences between himself and the rest 
of the world lie in things he can’t see. 
They lie in the hearts and souls of 
men, not in their food and clothes 
and their names for things. It is these 
differences that are important. 

All the other differences may be 
summed up in a single phrase—‘“‘a 
way of life.” That means simply a 
way which has been developed by men 
through the ages by experiment and 
experience for getting along in the 
world about them. It is composed of 
habit and custom. The tourist sees the 
way of life of a people among whom 
he is thrown, and he sees that it is 
not his way of life, and he reasons 
subconsciously something like this: 
"My way of life is good, and this way 
of life is different, and therefore this 
way of life must be bad." When he 
reasons like this he is wrong, because 
a way of life depends on the life itself, 
its conditions and its environment. 
Because two ways of life are different 
does not mean that one of them is 
good and the other is bad. 

Be amused, if you like, at some 
of the customs you see. They are 
relics of things gone by, which were 
useful once, and remain now by cus- 
tom as dim mirrors of the past. But 
be amused at some of your own at 
the same time, because they are just 
as comical and just as without rea- 
son. Why, for example, does a man 
have buttons on the sleeves of his 
civilian coat? Why does the British 
judge always have a bouquet of flow- 
ers beside him? Why do we think 
it smart to have the bill-of-fare printed 
in French? And, for that matter, why 
do we shake hands? 

As one result of the war, for the 
first time in the history of the United 
States, thousands of ordinary Ameri- 
cans have been living in foreign lands, 
living close to foreign people, having 
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a chance to see what makes the rest 
of the world go round. It never hap- 
pened before to so many Americans. 
It never happened before to so many 
people in the history of the world. 
Perhaps the nearest thing to our ex- 
perience came centuries ago to the 
soldiers of the Roman legions who 
fought and lived at the furthermost 
confines of their much smaller world. 

It will be too bad if we take back 
with us from this crusade only a 
memory of the little things, the taw- 
dry things, the things of no impor- 
tance. It will be too bad if we do not 
get from this experience, as a partial 
payment for the heartbreak and the 
suffering, a richness of knowledge and 
a fullness of understanding and a 
bigness of heart that we have never 
had before. It will be too bad if we 
allow the petty differences of habit 
and custom between ourselves and 
these others to color our recollections 
and jaundice our sympathies. It will 
be too bad if we remember of Moroc- 
co the horse manure in the street, 
and the smell and the rags, and the 
filth, and forget the clean sunlight on 
white buildings, the shepherd with 
his flocks, the sharp silhouette of a 





This article is condensed from a talk given 
by WiLLIAM M. RANDALL in an orientation 
course for soldiers at Casablanca, while 
he was serving with the [Intelligence 
Division of the U. S. Army. He has re- 
cently given a series of lectures at the 
University of Chicago. 
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woman with a burden on her head 
against the sky. 

Where before one American—and 
he was probably a university profes- 
sor—had seen Iran, now hundreds of 
us have walked the streets of Teheran, 
and labored on the docks of Khurram- 
shahr, and known the fierce and un- 
relenting heat of Abadan. Iran is now 
a part of the experience of America. 
Its cities and its countryside have 
become real for us. We know that 
men work there, and women weep 
there, and children get hungry there, 
just as they do in Kansas. We know 
that there are rascals there; and we 
know there are saints—but, most of 
all, we know that there are people like 
ourselves, with joys and fears and 
hopes—real people in a real land, liv- 
ing a real life—not just words and 
pictures in a geography book, people 
who live in the same world with us, 
and whose fate 1s tied to ours by a 
thousand strings. 

We know a hundred other cities 
which were once only spots on a map 
we never looked at. We know the 
barren beauty of Bahrein, the naugh- 
tiness of Cairo, Tunis white beneath 
the sun, Algiers climbing up its 
hill from the sea, the ant-heap of 
Naples, the palms and flowering trees 
of Marrakech, the stillness of the des- 
ert night at Tindouf, with only a dog 
howling at the moon, and the fresh- 
ness of the desert dawn at Atar. We 
know vast distances empty of life, and 





we know teeming cities so filled with 
it that it pours around the edges in a 
froth of misery. 

There is a chance to have in Amer- 
ica, as one of the results of this war, 
a population really informed concern- 
ing the world and the peoples of the 
world—informed at first hand, not 
from books and not through the eyes 
of others, but through their own eyes. 

In the main, these peoples differ 
from us for two reasons: they are 
older, and there are more of them. 

When I say that these people are 
older than we are, I mean simply 
that their civilization is older. Be- 
cause it goes back further into time, 
it is only reasonable to expect a 
greater number of habits and customs 
held over, the reasons for which have 
been lost. Through time, the rut in 
which these people live is deeper than 
the rut in which we live. Because it 
is deeper, it is more difficult for them 
to get out of it. In a new country like 
our own, we take much more kindly 
to change than they do. We are more 
adventurous, more willing to try new 
things, more receptive to new ideas. 
These people are lulled by the lullaby 
of time. They stir a little in their 
slumber; and some day they may 
awaken again, as the Russians have 
done. 

With age, too, comes cynicism. 
These people have been promised so 
many things, so many times, and 
nothing has happened. This has made 
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Je aari 
ists. ists. We are not realists in America 
in the way I mean. We can still dream 
and believe. 


These parts of the world are 


crowded: that is, the people have 
comparatively little land available for 
their support. There isn't as much to 
go round as there is in America. Each 
man must work harder for less, and 
with the constant fear in his heart 
tkat much of even that little will be 
taken from him. All this breeds sus- 
picion, and leads to the philosophy 


As a traveler, and not a tourist, 


you should take back with you to 
America a memory of people who are 


like you, and yet unlike—like you in 


the sense that they get hungry when 
they are not fec, and that they get 
cold when they are not covered, and 
that they feel pain when they are hurt 
—but who have known more of hun- 
ger and cold anc pain than has ever 
been your lot. Take back with you the 
memory of people who would like to 
believe that men are good and honest 





| lieve it again o only when men are > good 


and honest and fair—to them. Above 
all, be true travelers who learn, not 
tourists who only see, for with this 
learning will come one of the greatest 
things in the world—tolerance—not 
tolerance of evil and injustice, nor 
tolerance of filth and disease—but tol- 
erance of the beliefs and hopes and 
thoughts of other men who live under 
other skies, in a world which is dif- 
ferent, but which need not be worse, 
than our own. 


PASSPORT TO EVERYWHERE 


_ We may well marvel that Marco 
Polo ever left home, if we glance at 
_ the maps of his time which vaguely 
outlined “Cathay” and showed vast 
reaches of uncharted sea populated 
with serpents and sea monsters. \We 
are complacently proud of our modern 
maps, on which there are no blank or 
unsurveyed spaces. Yet, is not a 
large part of this well- -mapped world 
terra incognita to us? 

If we peoples of the globe are 
ever to learn to live together in One 
World—instead of being blasted to- 
gether by the atomic bomb—we must 
come to know one another. One of 
the best ways to get acquainted is 
personal contact through a free inter- 
change of scholars and business men, 
politicians and tourists, reporters and 
just plain people; im other words, 
unhampered traveling across national 
frontiers. 

We are justly proud of our mod- 
ern means of transportation, which 
have attained almost magic-carpet 
ease and speed. Yet, as in many 
other spheres of modern life, tech- 
nclogical progress is far ahead of 
pelitical and legal developments. In- 
ternational travel is fettered by such 
an amount of red tape that the ad- 
vantages of rapid transportation are 
largely offset by the burdensome re- 
strictions and time-consuming regu- 
lations imposed upon the traveler. 

_ Today, when we in the United 
States move freely from state to 
state without even noticing bound- 


‘ever 





Spney Post SrMPSON, professor on 
leave from Harvard Law School, is coun- 
sel for the Committee for World Travel. 
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aries, we hardly ever pause to think 
how important this travel freedom 
has been in welding our Union. It is 
hard for us to believe that a simple 


.twenty-mile jum» from New York 


City to Greenwich, Connecticut, 
would in the early days of our coun- 
try have been hamstrung with days of 
delay for passperts, visas, customs 
and immigration clearances, as well 
as additional time spent in obtaining 
exit clearances te permit one to run 
the gauntlet of the New York cus- 
toms house at Port Chester in order 
to return home. 

It is even harder to believe that 
today we in the United States are 
neck and neck with the worst offen- 
ders in maintaining impediments to 
travel between eurselves and other 
people—and at z time, of all times 
in history, when such travel may well 
be one of the important links tying 
together the United Nations. 

The time is ripe when we must 
seek a World Passport, to every- 
where. As a first step we can and 
should urge some large relaxation of 
existing restraints on travel. 

. The problem :s a global one. We 
neec the freest possible intercourse 
with the Far East, with India, China, 
the U.S.S.R. just as much as, if not 
more than, we need it with Latin 
America and throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. Progress in this direc- 
tion may be somewhat slowed until 
conditions become more settled in 
Europe, in Japan, and on the Asiatic 
mainland. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why restrictions cannot now be 
lifted, or at least considerably re- 
duced, in the Western Hemisphere, 


and there is every reason why this 
should be done at once, if we are to 
carry out the spirit of the Act of 
Chapultepec and the — Nations 
Charter. 

An analysis of present restrictions 
on international travel would require 
a very long and a very dull book. 
However, let us look for a moment at 
a few of them. A traveler from the 
United States going to one of the 
other Americas has to have, to begin 
with, a United States passport, ex- 
cept for Mexico, Cuba, Canada, Ber- 
muda, Newfoundland and on certain 
special cruises. In addition to the 
passport, he has to have a visa or an 
entry card for every country or pos- 
session south of the Rio Grande that 
he wishes either to visit or pass 
through. Usually these visas must be 
paid for, though for some countries 
they are free, as with Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. But the main trouble with 
visas is not so much their cost as the 
difficulty in getting them. 

The United States is worse than 
its neighbors in many respects: for 
one thing, a Latin American visa on 
a United States passport carries some 
assurance of admission, while -a 
United States visa on a Latin Ameri- 
can passport is no guarantee that our 
Immigration Service will let our 
good neighbors into our country. 
This is due to our strange division of 
jurisdiction over visas and admission 
of incoming travelers between the 
Department of State and the Immi- 
gration Service of the Department of 
Justice. 

Anyway, why require visas at all? 
If we in this hemisphere can't trust 
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ever trust one another in more im- 


portant matters? Basically, this visa ` 


business is mainly a symptom of 
xenophobia, a pathological fear of 
those who look or talk differently— 
this, and a self-perpetuating passion 
for red tape which seems to charac- 
terize all foreign offices and other 
government offices here and abroad. 
_ Other requirements, varying in 
different countries, are health certifi- 
cates, police certificates, photographs, 
cash deposits, bonds, or the posses- 
sion of a round-trip ticket. None 
serve any necessary purpose; all are 
burdens on travel. 

The very prospect of travel to and 
further knowledge of the Orient is 
so exciting to the imagination that 
we might be willing to put up with a 
certain amount of inconvenience. But 
here, where the greatest need for the 
broadest possible understanding is 
paramount, we again find unneces- 
sarily burdensome restrictions. India 
demands, i in addition to a passport, a 
visa dated thirty days before entry, 
yellow fever and health certificates, 
two photographs, and permission 
from the Indian Government to the 
British consul giving the visa, as well 
as a bond or guarantee from a re- 
sponsible Indian firm, or organization 
or person. China and the U.S.S.R. in 
form require only passport. and visa; 
the difficulty here is in getting either. 

However, foreigners wishing to re- 
side in China will now be subject, 
according to recent reports, to the 
Chinese domestic visa system, and 
will not be able to leave their home 
cities without obtaining exit permits 
and travel visas. They will also be 
required to show residence certifi- 
cates on frequent occasions. Travel 
by air will have to be applied for and 
approved specially, and some areas 
may be placed "out of bounds" for 
visiting foreigners. Similar difficul- 
ties with regard to domestic travel 
already exist in some Latin American 
countries. 

When we consider what should be 
done about these restrictions on in- 
ternational travel, we must remember 
that the United States itself has fur- 
nished much of the basic pattern for 
the cluttering up of travel with all this 
difficulty and delay. We are in the 
clear only with respect to not requir- 
ing domestic visas. The full texts of 
our own applicable laws and regula- 
tions fill a volume of some sixteen 
hundred printed pages. We: Tequire 
tourists, commercial travelers and 
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ceptions for Canadian, Mexican and 


Newfoundland citizens) to have 
national passports and United 
States visas, to secure which health, 
vaccination and police certificates 
may be necessary. We call for three 
photographs. We prescribe payment 
of a head tax on admission in most 
cases, We have elaborate financial re- 
quirements; and, in some cases, re- 
quire prior authorization of the visa 
by the Secretary of State. After en- 
try, we prescribe fingerprinting and 
registration under war-time legisla- 
tion. Moreover, our visa when at last 
procured is only tentative. Final ad- 
mission is decided by the Immigra- 
tion Service. 

Not only do we make it difficult 
for visitors to come into the United 
States but we also do not let them 
depart freely. True, the war-time 
precaution which required aliens to 
secure a “permit to depart” from the 
State Department was done away 
with about six months ago, with cer- 
tain exceptions regarding occupied 
countries. But our visitor has still to 
obtain a Treasury Sailing Permit 
which clears him with regard to in- 
come tax. As long as we require such 
tax certificates, our neighbors will, 
too. Would there be any consider- 
able loss to the Treasury if we ex- 
empted from the income tax foreign 
visitors who are here six months or 
less, as we used to do? I believe our 
government would gain in the end, 
not only in terms of international 
good will but also. in terms of pros- 
perity, enhanced by the influx of 
tourists. — 

In all this, I am talking only about 
temporary visitors. Restrictions on 
immigration, which prevail in the 
various countries, are a wholly differ- 
ent matter, and a separate one. Yet 
it is a confusion between the two 
which. supplies the argument. most 
frequently put forward in favor- of 
travel impediments. Unless we are 
tough on foreign tourists and busi- 
ness men, it is said, we shall encour- 
age illegal immigration. Undesirable 
elements from everywhere will enter 
in the guise of visitors, and then just 
stay. The answer to this argument is 
three-fold;. In the -first place, illegal 
immigrants have come and do come 
into the United States despite exis- 
ting entrance regulations—as a rule, 
they do not arrive as tourists or com- 
mercial travelers anyway. Second, we 
have an efficient Immigration Service 


which dearly. loves to catch up. with 


tine Bere, And third, even if the re- 
laxation of the requirements for tem- 
porary visitors did result in a few 
cases of illegal immigration—what 
real harm would result? Would it not 
be a small price to pay for freer in- 
ternational intercourse? 

In the Western Hemisphere, at 
least, it is up to the United States to 
take the lead in making travel easier. 
There has been a good deal of inter- 
national discussion on the subject in 
the period between the two World 
Wars. The League of Nations made 
studies and recommendations for 
“facilitating the passage of frontiers.” 
Attempts were made to introduce a 
Pan American passport. A “Pan 
American Tourist Passport Conven- 
tion” was actually concluded in 1935, 
but was ratified by only two Ameri- 
can countries. The United States 
Government, which did not subscribe 
to that convention, indicated its will- 
ingness to enter into bilateral agree- 
ments with members of the Pan 
American Union for the reduction or 
abolition of: fees and. visa require- 
ments. By 1937 the U.S.A. had made 
arrangements with thirty. countries 
for complete waiver of the fee for 
passport visas, and agreements with 
twelve countries for the reduction of 
visa fees.. And a number of. Latin 
American countries have concluded 
bilateral agreements with their neigh- 
bors in order to facilitate travel. 

But the road of international 
agreement is always slow and trou- 
blesome. Our own Congress could act 
immediately and simply by passing a 
statute based upon reciprocity. This 
statute would abolish visa and exit 
requirements for temporary visitors 
holding passports from any country 
of the Western Hemisphere which 
granted the same privileges to U. S. 
citizens. The law would become ef- 
fective as soon as the necessary recip- 
rocal legislation was passed in the 
other country. No treaty or execu- 
tive agreement would be necessary. 
By this step, we would show our 
neighbors—and the rest of the world 
—that we are sérious in our desire 
for closer international cooperation. 
We would also prepare the way -for 
more comprehensive action to be 
taken in the future under the auspices 
of the Social and Economic Council 
of the United Nations, Once we cast 
out the beam from our own eye, we 
can with a better grace seek concerted 
international action to free world 


travel from its red-tape fetters. 
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THE BOOK- SH ELF CONDUCTED BY ELSIE WEIL 


A GREAT BOOK WRITTEN IN PRISON 


A Review by ROGER N. BALDWIN 


If the British government of India 
had not three times imprisoned Jawar- 
harlal Nehru for patriotism the world 
would have been poorer by three great 
books. Prison alone gave him the time 
for the reflection and writing which 
produced his gripping autobiography 
Toward Freedom, his unique Glimpses 
of World History from an Asiatic 
standpoint and now a basic history of 
India,! illuminated by the insights of a 
man of universal understanding and 
sympathies. 

Nehru wrote longhand the original 
one thousand pages and revised them in 
book form while he was serving the 
longest of his many terms—over one 
thousand days. Its rich documentation 
and analysis were due, as his dedication 
to his prisoner colleagues indicates, to 
his access in prison to material and per- 
sonalities of the highest authority on 
Indian life and history. While the bulk 
oi the six hundred pages is exploration 
into every phase of Indian life from 
tke dawn of its origins to the present, 
tke warmth of Nehru's spirit holds the 
reader as close to the author as to his 
material. The opening chapters are in 
fact a “Discovery of Nehru,” as the last 
are a discovery of a renascent India in 
terms of the personality of Gandhi and 
the nationalism into which he brought 
the lofty and desperately needed virtues 
of “fearlessness, truth and action.” The 
book really breaks at the point over half- 
way through when Nehru simply says, 
“And then Gandhi came.” 

To understand the vast change from 
a disorganized, devitalized country to a 
vigorous, awakened sense of unity, 
Nehru impresses the fact that Gandhi 
did not impose on India a leadership 
alien to it but rather unloosed the hidden 
aspirations of the millions. The inner 
strength that gives life to a people won 
expression after a "progressive deteri- 
oration through the centuries.” The 
vitality which Nehru says he has found 
only among the Americans, Russians 
and Chinese is evidently also the new 
power of an awakened India. 

li vitality is the test of a people and 
leadership its expression, Nehru himself 
exhibits its highest qualities. It is rare 
that any man writes with the vigor, 
simplicity and penetration which mark 
every chapter of a history so compre- 
hensive as to encompass sociology, eco- 
nomics, philosophy and the arts. Its 
vantage point is objective and Olympian 
and at once personal and intimate. “Two 
lives," Nehru calls his process of dis- 
covery of his native land—“identifica- 
tion with this unending procession” of 





!THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA by Jawarhar- 
lal Nehru. John Day Co. $5.00 
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history and then “retirement into that 
cloistered chamber” of his mind. 

Nothing that I have read of the story 
of other people compares with this, for 
no historian who was also an active par- 
ticipant in a great struggle has so writ- 
ten. Nor has any other historian had 
Nehru’s due gift of detachment and 
identification, Prison alone, imposed 
on a rare intelligence and sensitiveness 
developed that in Nehru. The duality 
troubled him. After he got back into 
the struggle he writes of the book in a 
postscript: “Looking back at what I 
have written, it seems inadequate, dis- 
jointed and lacking in unity, a mixture 
of many things with the personal ele- 
ment dominant and giving its color to 
what was intended to be an objective 
record and analysis.” Just so, but only 
as to that last observation, and just so 
its warmth and deep appeal. 

Not only the friends of Indian free- 
dom but all who are heartened by great 
formulations of the struggles and hopes 
of man, interpreted by a universal and 
timeless insight, will respond to what a 
British prison has so unwittingly pro- 
duced. 





THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST by F. S. 
C. Northrop. The Macmillan Co. $6.00 

If you are interested in art or sci- 
ence, in metaphysics or epistemology, in 
religion or ethics, in econemics or soci- 
ology, in politics or jurisprudence, in 
one, some or all of them; or if you are 
concerned with affairs in Mexico or the 
rest of Latin America, m the United 
States or Britain, in Germany or Rus- 
sia, in India or China, in Japan or the 
rest of the Orient, then you will find 
ample reference im these pages to cor- 
relate for you the theoretical and the 
practical problems of the contemporary 
world, a broad vista literally appropriate 
to the reader of ASIA AND THE AMERI- 
CAS. 

For here is a history of the philoso- 
phy of current world views. Here is an 
analysis of the conflicting emphases that 
prevail in East and West. We follow 
this Yale professor of philosophy in his 
apt delineation of the culture of Mexico, 
the Lockean foundation in the United 
States, the Aristotelian-Hooker and the 
Lockean elements in Britain, the Kant- 
ian and post-Kantian idealism of Ger- 
many, the dialectic adaptations of Com- 
munist Russia, the medieval values of 
Roman Catholicism and the scientific 
progress of the West. We turn next to 
the marked esthetic approach of the 
East in Brahmanism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism and Taoism. Each order is in 
turn subjected to a courageous criticism 
that points to merits and shortcomings 
with unflinching severity, criticism 
which, for example, will not wholly 


please the confirmed theist nor the in- 
communicable Communist. 

Is there, however, any hope for peace 
and unity in all this divergency? This 
is the prime question and the under- 
lying theme of this stimulating work. It 
is slow, steady reading, but rewarding 
for its firm faith that principles can pre- 
vail, that philosophy can make its mark 
upon the contemporary scene. For the 
author the barrier between East and 
West is not irrevocable. Each can com- 


‘plement the other by bringing esthetic 


values anew to the West and scientific 
methods to the East in order to make 
one world for the good and the full life 
that partakes of the fruits of the imme- 
diacy of intuition and also employs sci- 
entific postulations for attaining a 
greater understanding of the differen- 
tiated, deductively apprehended tem- 
poral realm. 

One important feature of the book 
is the extent to which Professor Nor- 
throp resorts to art for illustration in 
both the text and in choice representa- 
tive plates. The solutions offered need 
not necessarily commend themselves to 
the reader to justify the time spent upon 
this searching and provocative volume. 

Lester E. DENONN 


SOVIET ASIA MISSION by Henry A. 
Wallace, with the collaboration of An- 
drew J. Steiger. Reynal and Hitchcock. 
$3.00 

Although Henry A. Wallace, while 
Vice President, was asked by President 
Roosevelt to go to China in the late 
spring of 1944 to give a special message 
to the Generalissimo, he was also to go 
“as an agriculturist" to observe both 
sides of the Russian-Chinese boundary 
and to form some opinion as to how 
possibilities of conflict might be min- 
imized. He has now written about the 
Soviet Asia half of the mission. 

Mr. Wallace took along several ex- 
perts, including Owen Lattimore, John 
Carter Vincent and John Hazard. He 
even had them help him spade Siberian 
gardens. From a diary which Mr. Wal- 
lace kept, this book was written by 
Andrew J. Steiger, co-author of an 
authoritative book on Soviet Asia. Thus, 
Mr. Wallace had competent assistants. 
They do not save the story of this mod- 
ern Marco Polo by air from being some- 
times repetitive and padded. | 

For most Americans, Soviet Asia 
exists as a vast blank space of obscurity. 
Wallace's trip covered some of the same 
ground as did Wendell Willkie and, for 
his seven week flight, he was flown by 
the same A. T. C. squadron. Wallace 
brings home to us that cities of two 
hundred and three hundred thousand and 
one of six hundred thousand exist along 
the Trans-Siberian railway now. He 
shows us the people and gives us the 
impressions of an active visitor with a 
keen eye for details of industry and 
agriculture, especially the latter. Com- 
ing back, he compares problems of agri- 
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culture in Siberian areas with those of 
Alaska and northern Canada. 

Wallace traveled as a man of good 
will. One cannot take controversial 
evaluations from his conducted tour as 
important whether it be for collective 
farms, wages or the secret police. His 
trip makes more explicit the enhanced 
importance of the area so far as Russia 
is concerned, because of the moving of 
industry beyond the Urals. Also, Owen 
Lattimore helped point out the nebulous- 
ness of divisions among peoples along 
the Sino-Soviet border. Whether Henry 
A. Wallace’s faith in good will, airways, 
commerce and agriculture is sufficient to 
meet the problems we are facing with 


Russia is dubious. They are important, 
however, and there is no doubt that we 
should do our best to know as much as 


BOOKS OF LASTING INTEREST 


THE CHIANGS OF CHINA 
ELMER T. CLARK 










* "No family of our time anywhere in 
the world has become more distinguished. 
This little volume relates their notable ac- 
complishments.”’—Atlanta Constitution. $1 


CHINA’S RELIGIOUS É ws imm unertaiie 
Y. C. YANG 


possible about people as people, includ- 
ing those in Soviet Asia. 


DALE PONTIUS 


* "The first book of Chinese religions by 
a Chinese . . . true understanding and 
sympathetic interpretation." —N e» York 


Times. $1.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette. Mac- 
millan Co. $6.00 

Through years of scholarship, Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette has built up a 
vast knowledge of the peoples, cultures 
and history of the Far East, which he 
has frequently shared with the public 
in books that have always been dis- 
tinguished for their breadth of historical 
vision and their essential accuracy. His 
latest contribution is A SHort History 
OF THE Far EAST. 

In the preface he writes: “The pur- 
pose of this book is to provide an intro- 
duction to the contemporary Far East. 
The readers whom the author has in 
mind are thoughtful, educated Ameri- 
cans who have no previous contact with 
the region and who desire such a sur- 
vey as will give them background for 
an understanding of the peoples, the 
cultures and the current problems of 
that area. . . Underlying the volume is 
the assumption that the present can be 
understood only through a knowledge of 
the past. The story, therefore, is made 
to begin with the dawn of recorded his- 


SONGS FROM THE SLUMS 
KAGAWA 


* "These poems are the autobiography of 
Kagawa. They describe the man and his 
faith better than any biographer might 
hope to do.”—Baltimore News. $1 





MEDITATIONS 
THE HOLY SPIRIT 


KAGAWA 


ON 


*” An insight into the mind of Kagawa in 


vj 


tory... Approximately half of the space 
is devoted to the pre-nineteenth century 
course of events and to the cultures of 
the region before the changes wrought 
by the incoming force of the Occident. 
Always in that narrative, however, the 
objective of elucidating the contempor- 
ary scene is kept in mind." 

Although there could be no better 
brief summary of the book than this, it 
does not indicate many of the best fea- 
tures of Dr. Latourette's unique work. 
In the first place this is one of the very 
few histories of the Far East that in- 
cludes India and “The Lesser Lands" 
of Tibet, Korea, Eastern Siberia, Indo- 
China, Siam, Burma, Ceylon and the 
Malay Peninsula. India's long political 
and social history is given parallel 
treatment to that of China and Japan. 

The second half of the book deals 
with nineteenth and twentieth century 
Asia, starting with the British conquest 
of India and the subsequent development 
of that problem, continuing with the 
extension of white rule or influence to 
the “lesser lands." It emphasizes the 
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relationship to various religious beliefs.” — 
Iliff Bulletin. $1 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF REDEMPTIVE LOVE 


KAGAWA 


* "Kagawa's testimony at its best, coming 
with an earnest and passionate sincerity 
from his heart and mind." —Christian Cen- 
tury. | $1.50 


ALONG 
ROAD 


E. STANLEY JONES 


* "Dr. Jones writes with deep sympathy 
and much understanding of India's prob- 
lems, and his sense of brotherhood with 
India's people is very real.”—Asia. $1.50 


AT YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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A JOHN DAY Book 








THE 
BROCADED 
SARI 
By Ishvani 


Of this newly published book 
on family fife in India, by a 
im woman who became a 
famous dancer, Ernestine Evans 
writes in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Weekly Book Review: 


“Here is not reportage on yes- 
terday’s headlines but a memoir 
of a day before yesterday’s home 
life on Malabar Hill and in a 
modern Bombay apartment, set 
down with rancor, laced with 
accounts of traditional culture 
and old stories retold. ... 


“Ishvani writes with a light 
and colorful touch, half cartoon, 
half Persian miniature. . . . She 
succeeds in doing what she set 
out to do, to convey her love 
and loneing for her nat've land. 
IL e SU es us wiser and 
more sensitive, and grateful for 
the lifting of her sari veil." 

$2.75 





A JOHN DAY BOOK 





LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 


» Forge ahead, win spe- 
cial assignments, promo- 
tion, better job in global 
peace time opportunities 
through ability to speak a 
foreign language. 
SPANISH RUSSIAN 


PORTUGUESE GERMAN 
FRENCH ITALIAN 


or any of 23 other languages by the 


LINGUAPHONE METHOD 
The World's Most Approved 
Language Course 
It's all talk; natural, every-day conversation. 
In your own home you can learn to speak 
any of 29 languages by the world-famous 
Linguaphone Ear-Eye Conversational Method. 
_ Tt is amazingly simple and practical. You 
HEAR voices of native tecchers...they speak 
to you as often as you want them, never tir- 
ing... you REPEAT what they say, answer 
their questions... before you are actually 
aware, you are conversing in the language 

of your choice, 
Send for FREE book. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


48 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, New York (20) 
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results of the impact of the West on 


China after 1838 and on Japan after 
1853, and culminates in a 150-page dis- 
cussion of Japan as a world power and 
of the recent holocaust for which Japan’s 
expansionist tendencies were to a large 
measure responsible. 

_ Throughout Dr. Latourette’s work 
far more emphasis is laid on the cultural 
and philosophical development of the 
peoples concerned than is the case with 
other standard Far Eastern histories, 
which concentrate more exclusively on 
political questions. The books are not 
mutually exclusive, but Dr. Latourette 
provides the most satisfactory general 
introduction this reviewer has seen and 
could be used with profit by those who 
will later have time to read more de- 
tailed histories or to follow the numer- 
ous leads suggested by the valuable 
bibliographies at the close of each chap- 
ter. Harriet MILLS 


THE BROCADED SARI by Ishvani. John 
Day Co. $2.75 
Little more than fifteen years of the 
author’s life are covered by this book, 
but they are so full of drama that the 
story is absorbing. It includes the 
murder of the author’s mother by a 
crazed servant, and her father's subse- 
quent remarriage to a very orthodox 
woman—events which entirely changed 
the course. of Ishavani’s life. At fifteen 
she was married, but the marriage was 
unhappy and ended in divorce. 

The recital of these events is inter- 
woven with descriptions of daily life in 
the Koja Muslim community of Bombay, 
of customs in connection with funerals, 
betrothals and weddings. There is an 
account of the split in the ranks of the 
Aga Khan's followers, engineered by 
her grandfather Bismail, a famous doc- 
tor; of Bismail's patronage of the poor 
medical student who later married his 
daughter and became Ishvani's father. 
Ishvani paints an amusing picture of her 
enormously fat grandmother, who de- 
lighted in emotional outbursts, and of 
her two uncles— one so western and the 
other so traditionally Indian. She tells 
of food, clothing and house-furnishings, 
and of the niceties of caste distinctions 
among the servants. THE Brocapep SARI 
is a veritable handbook of Kojo Muslim 
traditions, culture and manners, and con- 
tains a great deal of more general in- 
formation. In a couple of paragraphs 
she gives a miniature exposition of the 
philosophy behind Indian music. In a 
few lines she gives away a little-known 
secret of the Zenana: “The unfortunate 
Muslims are the most hen-pecked hus- 
bands in the world." She describes the 
religious hysteria that overtakes the 
Muslims during Mohurrum—and also 
the interchange of gifts between Hindus 
and Muslims on íeast days of both 
faiths. Nationalism runs like a thread 
through the whole book. She says in 
one place that all conversations in 
India end with “When will India be 
finally free ?" 

. In a sense Ishvani’s book is the story 
of young India striving valiantly to 
achieve a synthesis of the ancient tradi- 
tions and the new ideas from the West. 
Altogether, it is a fascinating book. 
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CHINATOWN 
U. S. A. 


Text and photographs by 
ELIZABETH COLMAN 


-= Miss Colman, a professional 
photographer, has built her book 
around the pictures she took in 
San Francisco, New York, and 
other cities where the Chinese 
gather. Her pictures show the 
shops, the houses, the people, 
the school-children who are the 
most Americanized of all, par- 
ents who cling to the old ways, 
the varied life of a vigorous 
race in new and hopeful places. 


In her short text, she tells 
how the Chinese came here, the 
obstacles that have been put in 
their way and why they have 
not been drawn into the life of 
America as fully as others have 
been. 


89 photographs 


128 pages $3.50 
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ASIA AND THE AMERICAS. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


-ZIONISM AND THE MUFTI 


Editors Note: We have received a 
number of letters commenting on Vin- 
cent Sheean's "Personal Opinion" on 
the Mufti of Jerusalem. A representa- 
tive selection appears below. More will 
be printed next month. 


“NOTHING FURTHER FROM THE TRUTH” 
Cir: Vincent Sheean’s article, “Per- 
“ sonal Opinion: The Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem” creates double astonishment: first, 
that such an effusion should come from 
the pen of Vincent Sheean; and sec- 
ondly, that a magazine with the reputa- 
tion and scholarship of ASIA should pub- 
lish it. 

"To ascribe the welcome fact that 
Jewry is united in support of the Zion- 


ist program to the etforts of Adolph 


Hitler is utterly fantastic on Sheean's 
part. 
the truth. The fact is that Hitler want- 
ed to kill all the Jews of the world. Had 
Rommel conquered the Middle East 

(which he fortunately did not, due in 
great part to the contribution of the 
Palestinian Jews, the “forgotten ally"), 
Hitler would have been able to raze 
Jewish Palestine to the ground and thus 
liquidate—not consolidate—the Zionist 
hope. 

To say, as Sheean does, that there 
are no pro-Arab apologists or anti-Zion- 
ist spokesmen in the United States is 
untrue. The opposite is the case. Anti- 
. Zionist talk is unfortunately rife in 
many circles and the pro-Arab case is 
presented with effectiveness, albeit with 
less logic and justice. 

. "Zionism and democracy" 
"mutually exclusive," as Sheean con- 
tends, He should know from his rich 
experience that democracy is not limit- 
ed to the franchise. Zionism has brought 
a great measure of economic and social 
democracy to Palestine and has sped the 
development of democratic processes 
throughout the Middle East. By de- 
mocracy I mean, of course, the expan- 
sion of life—economically, politically and 
socially—so that equality of opportunity 
and dignity of the human individual may 
be enhanced and democratic procedures 

eventually developed. 

* _Ţ7 Most scandalous of all, however, is 
Sheean's defense of the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem. How Sheean can blandly 
exonerate Haj Amin el-Husseini is be- 
yond me. His case for the defense is 
simply incredible. To credit Haj Amin 
with a measure of integrity and to trace 
his antics to an essential "simplicity" is 

absurd. Not only did the Mufti have his 
hand in the pro-Axis affairs of Iraq in 
1940-41 (only one in a series of crim- 
inal acts on the part of that notorious 
miscreant), but in countless other ways 
he contributed to the Nazi cause. Until 
Germany collapsed, he regularly made 
inflammatory broadcasts from  Bari's 
short wave station and later from Goeb- 
bel's private transmitter in Germany. 
Ceaselessly he heaped venom on the 
Allies and the Jews, swearing allegiance 
to "our great, irt loyal, and helpful 
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are not 


Nothing coüld be further from 


alli, Germany." Authentic evidence 
presented to the Nuremberg judges 
proves that he mobilized Muslims in 
Bosnia for a special “Muslim Mountain 
Division” which was attached to the 
S. S.; he also, as sworn affidavits show, 
shares major responsibility for the de- 
cision of the German government to 
massacre 6,000,000 European Jews. To 
compare the Mufti with Roger Casement 
is an insult to the memory of the Irish 
revolutionist, no matter how sordid his 
career may have been. f 
My opinion is utterly at variance with 


that of Mr. Sheean and takes i issue with 


a viewpoint which is most unlike the 
contributions one has been led to aritici- 


pate from the author of as moving a 
book (with the exception of its chapter 


on Zionism) as Personal History. 
New York.. 
Extension Secretary 


The Church Peace Union 


ARAB ADMIRATION 


IR; When an American magazine 


shows such moral courage and in- 
dependence as to dare publish Vincent 
Sheean's opinions on the Arabs and the 
the Mufti of Jerusalem, there is no 
reason to despair about the freedom 


of the press in the United States. 


AsIA magazine in its August number 
has made a contribution to the truth 
about the Zionist movement. Vincent 
Sheean has blazed a new path in defying 
the Zionist machine. 
writers make public what they really be- 
lieve! 

It is high time the American press 
emancipated itself from Zionist control, 


for such an emancipation would be a 
genuine service to a great number of 


inarticulate Americans of the Jewish 
faith as well as others. Here, I should 


like to point out that the Jews are not 
quite so united on Zionism as the Zion- 


ists would have us believe. 

The famous American writer re- 
ferred to by Vincent Sheean and who 
could not find any periodical with a wide 
audience to publish her anti-Zionist 
statement has my sympathy. All of us 
who oppose Zionist aggression have, 
likewise, suffered and are grateful for 
this crumb of truth which has finally 
fallen under the table. 

The American press owes it to the 
public to give the Arab side the fullest 
publicity. This is an international issue 
which involves American foreign policy. 
Americans must not make up their 
minds unless they hear both sides of the 
question. The press should not knuckle 
down to the Zionists in their desperate 
attempt to keep the truth away from the 
public. 
New York KHALIL ToTAH, 
Executive Director 
Institute of Arab American Affairs, Inc. 


“DISPELLING FOG” 


Ge: Any one in this country who 
wishes to arrive at the truth about 
what is happening in Palestine and the 
rest of the Arab World has to penetrate 
through a thick fog of prejudice and 


CARL HERMANN Voss 


Would that other 


deliberate falsehoods put about by the 
Zionists over a period of thirty years. 
Mr. Vincent Sheean has performed a 
public service in dispelling some of that 
fog, both in his books and in the ad- 
mirable article which appeared in your 
August issue. 

The career of the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem cannot be understood in iso- 
lation from the circumstances in which 
it developed. On the one hand you have 
a movement of aggression, Zionism; on 
the other the natural resistance of the 
Arabs to attempts to make them aliens 
in the country which they have pos- 
sessed in security for so many centuries. 
Of that Arab resistance the Grand Mufti 
is the symbol. 

One can only hope that Mr. Sheean 
wil give us more of his brilliant an- 
alyses which contrast so remarkably 
with the ignorance and prejudice with 
which these matters are so often treated. 
Washington, D. C. Ceci, HOURANI, 

Secretary The Arab Office 


“TOLERANCE AND COMPROMISE NEEDED" 
S IR: Mr. Sheean's strictures upon the 
Zionists and praise of Hajj Amin are 
rot well-balanced. The Zionists fight for. 
what they regard as the sacred cause of 
their national survival and independence. 
Hajj Amin in Mr. Sheean's opinion is, 
doing the same. Like Mr. Gandhi, he 
expected in 1941 British defeat and may- 
be even desired it, sacrificing all human 
values to supposed national interests. 
“The only thing he cares about in the 
world is the freedom of his people," 
Mr. Sheean says. The Zionists are 
motivated by that very motive, and by 
their distrust of the British empire 
which they again share with Hajj Amin 
and the Hindu nationalists. Therein, 
their disregard for history is rather 
strange, for without the British empire 
there would be no Jewish national home 
in Palestine and no Indian nation, nor 
has Britain done less for the independ- 
ence of Arab countries than we for that 
of the Philippines. The Zionist attitude 
toward Arab nationalists and Hajj Amin 
which Mr. Sheean blames is not so dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Nehru to the 
Muslim League and Mr. Jinnah. The 
Zionists say what Mr. Nehru says of 
the Hindus: “Nationalism consumes us 
in our present subject state. Only when 
we.are politically and economically free 
will the mind function normally and 
critically.” In my opinion both are 
wrong. Independence did not make the 
German and Japanese mind function 
normally or critically. The German 
mind never flowered so well as at the 
end of the eighteenth century nor the 
Italian mind better than in the Renais- 
sance. The world needs today not 
more fanatical nationalism and na- 
tional independence, but a broader spirit 
of tolerance and compromise, of self- 
criticism and fair-minded objectivity so 
that people of different nationalities may 
live together with the emphasis on 
human values and personal independence 
and not on national rights. ore 
Northampton, Mass. Hans KOHN 
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ir: Thank you so much for giving me 
the opportunity to reply to the joint 
letter of Major Grifith and Captain 
Bentley, in which they take me to task 
fcr what they term "unfair and inac- 
curate" statements made in my May and 
June articles, which dealt with the In- 
formation and Education program in 
India. I sadly fear the gentlemen are 
guilty of the same offenses of distortion 
of which they indict me! 
. Permit me to indicate these ad ser- 
tatem. They use as their springboard 
an editorial footnote. which declared 
that I was “a public relations specialist 
in charge of the 1 & E program at the 
Bengal Air Depot.” “Actually,” the 
two officers assert, I was “a private 
first class assigned to the Special Serv- 
ice Office.” Do the Major and the 
Captain believe it was impossible for a 
Pic., working out of the Special Service 
, to run an I & E program? It un- 
doubtedly will surprise these men to 
learn that such actually was the case. 

In May, 1945—I believe this was 
before the Major or the Captain arrived 
in India—the [ & E division was only a 
section of the Special Services Office. 
A Warrant Officer was in charge of the 
whole Army Air Forces I & E program 
in the theater. I was called in that 
month to take over the functions of the 
I & E office at the Bengal Air Depot 
ard was given complete charge of that 
program by the Special Service Officer 
who was responsible for the discharge 
of this duty but who was too busy with 
SS functions to devote any time to I & 
E. Rather than the "few weeks" during 
which time I merely "assisted in pre- 
paring a typed news sheet—circulation 

5 copies," as the Major and the Cap- 
tain would have you believe, I worked 
intensively on the program for three 
months. 

During this time, I delivered weekly 
orientation lectures to several of the 
squadrons; supplied company represen- 
tatives with material for their lectures; 
delivered 15-minute rews broadcasts at 
our outdoor theater; advised and en- 
rolled men in United States Armed 
Forces Institute courses; created and 
put up bulletin board displays; and 
served as librarian. Im November 1944, 
I taught a three month course in 
German; and from October 1945 
through January 1946, I graded USAFI 
papers for courses in General Psy- 
chology, Adult Education and two high 
school English classes. 

On the strength of these facts I rest 
my case for being qualified to make ob- 
servations on the I & E program as 
operated in India. My own unsuccess- 
ful experiences at the Bengal Air De- 
pot, the reasons for which were stated 
in the June Asta, were mirrored many 
times in other installations throughout 
the theater, which I personally visited 
and about which I learned in conversa- 
tion with other I & E specialists. 

_ The Major and the Captain are cha- 
grined about my statement concerning 
the poor caliber of officers chosen to run 
the [ & E program. Let me hasten to 
state that I do know Major Griffith and 
that if all the I & E officers were of his 
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stature, we should have had a real, 


working organization. Unfortunately, 
such was not the case. Whereas he and 
the Captain can recall to mind competent 
ofhéérs, with adequate educational train- 
ing and background, I can think of 
others who were not so handsomely 
equipped. Perhaps all three of us are 
pre;udiced in defending our viewpoints. 
Let me modify my original statement 
then, and say, "A great many officers" 
were incapable of discharging their I & 
E duties satisfactorily. With that, I 
am sure we will all agree. 

What really amazes me, however, is 
the assertion that the I & E Division 
was responsible for the conducted tours 
made to Indian íactories, film studios, 
schools, temples, etc. 1 shudder for the 
saiety of these two gentlemen if ever 
any Red Cross girl who was stationed 
in India read their words. Such tours 
were the exclusive function and the 
mainstay of the Ked Cross program; 
and if these gentlemen feel it necessary 
to encroach on this program to bolster 
their own weak program, all their other 
disputations become suspect. 1 must 
add that neither I & l nor the Red 
Cross sponsored any tours to Santineke- 
tan from the Calcutta area. lf any GI 
did go to Tagores school it was 
through his own ettort. 

Further, the former officers disavow 
my contention that U. S. Army policy 
discountenanced active imterest about 
the Indian people and their problems. 
If this was not the case, why were en- 
listed men compelled to attend squadron 
meetings where they were told repeated- 
ly not to discuss or get involved in any 
way with either the British or the 
Indians on the controversial subject of 
Anglo-Indian relationships? And why 
did the I & E office at the Bengal Air 
Depot have to clear Indian speakers 
with the Depot Security Officer before 
we could present an Indian lecturer ? Of 
course we would not submit to such 
arrant highhandedness, nor would we 
permit a guest to be embarrassed by a 
personal investigation—which would 
inevitably be made in conjunction with 
the British C.I.D. 

I believe the proof is in the pudding. 
The old saw about the American soldier 
being the best equipped, the best trained 
and the best informed in the world is 
simply not true in the last respect. He 
was not even well informed. When the 
Major and the Captain say there was a 
“sincere, intelligent and pioneer effort" 
to make the GI the best informed 
soldier in the world, I can say that the 
spirit was there on the part of some few 
but the result was a pitiful failure. I 
only wish I could write otherwise. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

NORMAN KIELL 


A PRACTICAL INTEREST IN GUAM 

ir: Having read your article on 

Guam by Richard H. Wels my in- 
terest has become greatly aroused. He 
mentioned equipment and land awaiting 
the man with the will. More specific 
data or a guide to the source of this 
would be greatly appreciated. Any 
more definite facts concerning native 
labor, production statistics of the islands 


under Japanese mandate and any other 
pertinent information you might have 
would leave me greatly obliged to you. 
Having been stationed on Guam for a 
short while during the summer months 
I believe I must have been there during 
its hottest season. Therefore I feel 


rather qualified in my renewed interest.. 


Indianapolis, Maryland 
Ropert M. Pace 


A FRIENDLY BRITISH ACT IN INDIA 

S IR: I have been a reader of your 
magazine for twenty years and have 

found it very stimulating and worth- 

while. 

It was refreshing to read the article 
in July by Douglas Dickins and to learn 
that the Indian Air Force officers were 
largely Indians and that British and 
Indian officers mingled freely and shared 
the same mess. After the predominance 
of attacks and criticism of Britain’s con- 
duct in India that have appeared in 
Asta I am glad you are willing to admit 
a few of her praiseworthy acts. 
Decatur, Illinois ANNA H. PETTEE 


MEN WANTED 

IR: Fifty men with experience in 

farming, power machinery, and/or 
Chinese language are needed for a 
special volunteer rural reconstruction 
unit which the Brethren Service Com- 
mittee is sponsoring for work in Honan 
Province under the Chinese National 
Relief and Reconstruction Administra- 
tion. 

The men will be used as regular 
UNRRA personnel with the specific 
task of training Chinese farmers in the 
use and repair of American tractors 
which have been sent to Honan to re- 
claim two million acres of fertile wheat 
land drained by the restoration of the 
dike along the south bank of the Yellow 
River in North China. 

When tractors are idle in the winter, 
the Brethren unit will be assigned to 
medical, supply and rehabilitation de- 
tail, but will have their work supple- 
mented by extensive educational work 
centered on the resources of the com- 
munity in which they are located. Ex- 
tensión work from Chinese universitie 
will also be available. 

Men will be supplied with complete 
maintenance and travel expenses, cloth- 
ing allotment, and $15 monthly allow- 
ance. They will be in China for 18 
months, living as a special unit of*re- 
construction volunteers participating in 
a pioneer and large scale attempt to in- 


crease the wheat supply of China and . 


increase the productivity of farm labor. 
Opportunities will exist for the develop- 
ment later of rural industries to absorb 


the displaced farm manpower ‘which . 


tractor operations will creates Farm 
equipment and industrial cooperatives 
will be the long range resettlement’ ob- 
jectives of the unit, which may prove 
to play a significant part in the libéra- 
tion of China's rural povefty. |; ~~ 
Those interested in making applica- 
tion or further inquiries write Brethren 
Service Committee, 22. South «State 
Street, Elgin, Illinois. *. — . - à 
RANKLIN WALLICK, 
Unit Personnel Secretary 
— | THE 
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DousLE TEN — October 10th — the an- 
niversary of the founding of the Chinese 
Republic — comes around again in unhappy 
days. China's revolution is still not finished. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect such a 
mighty overturn — írom an ancient tyranny 
to a modern democracy — to be finished in 
thirty-five years. In the United States it was 
almost ninety years aíter the Revolution 
began before the nation was united, at the 
end of a bloody Civil War. We are not 
among those who argue grimly that China 
too must have her civil war, must fight it 
out. Neither are we among those who scorn 
the Chinese for failing to settle everything 
all at once. What American can do so with 
a straight face and a clear conscience? 

As usual this magazine observes Double 
Ten this month with a group of features. 
We are especially pleased with the page of 
drawings by a Chinese artist showing sec- 
tions of the parade on the day in 1929 when 
Sun Yat-sen was entombed at Nanking. 


THREE OF Our CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 
have pieces about China in this issue. 


VINCENT SHEEAN writes with his usual 
vigor and candor about the conflict between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists, and 
General Marshall’s mission. As we have 
said before, Mr. Sheean’s “Personal Opin- 
ion” is printed without either censorship or 
endorsement by the editors. 


PEARL Buck knows as well as any one 
else that private travel in China is not now 
possible. But her article looks ahead to 
better times, and besides sets a keynote for 
our new travel department, with ideas that 
apply to visitors in any land. 


Lin YurANc should have given us earlier 
his delightful piece on Chinese humor. It 
was written as an introduction for George 
Kao’s anthology, Chinese Wit and Humor, 
and the book is already out. But we like it 
so much that we use it as an exception to 
our rule against printing anything that has 
already appeared elsewhere. i 


APOLOGIES TO SoME or Our READERS 
are due from our printers, or rather, from 
the bindery. A number of copies of our 
August issue — we don't know how many — 
went out with a whole section of the pages 
missing. This is one of those things that 
happens when machinery — both metal and 
human — breaks down. If you did not re- 
ceive a complete copy, please write to us 
and we will send you one. 


Next MowTH we shall feature a group 
of articles on Latin America, as an earnest 
of our resolve to give increasing attention 
to those topics which interest in common 
the peoples of the Orient and of the Ameri- 
can republics. The Brazilian writer, Her- 
nane Tavares de Sá, discusses the unique 
racial policy of Brazil. Miguel Covarrubias' 
article.on jade in Mexico will surprise many 
who think of jade as strictly a Chinese 
treasure. Our travel department next month 
will cover “The New Traveler in Mexico." 
And Carleton Beals gives a thorough report 
of the July revolt in Bolivia —- a story that 
has its lesson for'several countries in Asia — 
and on ‘other continithts, for that matter. 


San. e 
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"WAGING PEACE” EVERYWHERE 


By Mim-SepteMBer the U. S. 
policy of “waging peace in every 
corner of the world," as James Res- 
ton put it, was being challenged at 
home and abroad. . . . Marshal Tito 
charged that American aircraft were 
constantly reconnoitering over Yugo- 
slav territory. On Aug. 19 Yugoslav 
fighter planes shot down an unarmed 
transport, killing the five American 
fliers. A sharp ultimatum by the 
U. S. forced Tito to order that for- 
eign aircraft must not be fired on, 
and to release the crew and passen- 
gers of the American plane that had 
been forced down earlier. . . Molotov 
charged the U. S. and Britain with 
interierence in the Greek elections. 
Gromyko said that the presence of 
British troops on Greek soil and the 
visit of American warships a few days 
after the elections, were “an insult to 
the Greek people"—who voted over- 
whelmingly to call home their King. 
The U. S. rejected Russian charges 
in the Security Council that Greece, 
backed by Britain, was trying to 
start a Balkan war. ... Poland pro- 
tested that the U. S. and Britain were 
interfering with her internal affairs 
by sending notes telling her how to 
conduct elections. Russia accused the 
U. S. of interfering in her trade nego- 
tiations with Sweden. ... The State 
Department told Britain that the U. S. 
is “directly concerned” in the future 
of the mandates in Africa. . . . The 
Russians were criticizing both the 
U. S. and Britain for keeping so many 
troops in non-enemy countries. After 
the elections in the Russian zone of 
Germany showed a vote of only a 
little more than 50% for the party 
sponsored by Russia, Sec. Byrnes 
went to Stuttgart and made a crucial 
speech. He made it plain that the 
U. S. wants a unified and democratic 
Germany and means to keep only 
armed forces there until that 1s as- 
sured. Molotov on Sept. 14 attacked 
the U. S. and Britain for trying to 
form a bloc against the Soviet Union 


*in order to favor selfish interests." 


He said the U. S. was proposing an 
“undemocratic regime" for Trieste. 
... Yugoslavia made formal protest 
against "harsh and irresponsible be- 
havior” by American occupation 
forces in Trieste. 





Henry WALLACE started a furore 
by his speech in New York Sept. 12. 
He said that the real peace treaty 


we now need is between the United 
States and Russia, that a "get-tough- 
with-Russia policy” would fail and 
that the U. S. has “no more business 
in the political affairs of Eastern 
Europe than Russia has in the politi- 
cal affairs of Latin America, Western 
Europe and the United States.” For 
China he prescribed a “hands-off 
policy of the outside powers." He 
spoke out against British imperialism 
and said, “Our primary objective is 
neither saving the British Empire nor 
purchasing oil in the Near East with 
the lives of American soldiers. We 
must not allow national oil rivalries 
to force us into war.” The British 
Foreign Office expressed “‘pained sur- 
prise” and so dic the State Depart- 
ment. When President Truman said 
that he had approved the speech, it 
was widely argued that Sec. Byrnes’ 
foreign policy had been repudiated. 
After two days of confusion, Truman 
said that what he had meant was that 
he approved Wallace’s "right to deliv- 
er the speech,” mot his statement of 
U. S. foreign policy, in which there 
had been no charge. 





Tue Unitep Nations Security 
Council admitted Afghanistan, Ice- 
land and Sweden, but rejected Trans- 
Jordan, Ireland and Portugal, op- 
posed by Russia. and Albania and 
Outer Mongolia, »pposed by the U. S. 
and Britain. . . . The Assembly was 
postponed to Oct. 23. . . . It is esti- 
mated that as many as 40,000,000 
people may be brought under U. N. 
trusteeship within a few years. . . . 
Half of the people of the world suffer 
from malnutrition and at times hun- 
ger, said Sir John Boyd Orr, in pro- 
posing a world f»od board, his plan 
for which was adopted as a U. N. 
project. . . . Sumaer Welles said that 
an international court of human 
rights as proposed by Evatt of Aus- 
tralia was the orly way, short of a 
transfer of popuations, to solve the 
problem of Europe's minorities. 





ATOMIC ENERsy could now be de- 
veloped for peaceful uses, including 
the production af electrical power, 
Bermard Baruch’: scientific advisers 
reported, but they insisted that the 
political problem of controls must be 
solved first... . The U. S. postponed 
indefinitely the third Bikini bomb 
test, which had been planned for next 
March. 


IN Latin America U. S. policy 
was again suspect. One Foreign Min- 
ister said that the trouble with the 
good-neighbor scheme was that it 
was a thing of governments, not of 


people. American business men were. 


criticized for bad manners. In Cuba 
the Communists were making prop- 
aganda about "Yankee imperialism." 
From Panama, where an agreement 
was being reached for the return of 
U. S. war-time bases and for the de- 
fense of the Canal, came complaints 
that the U. S. had shown a lack of 
consideration and respect for the dig- 
nity and sovereignty of the country. 
In Puerto Rico, at his installation as 
Governor, Pinero said, “The appoini- 
ment of a Puerto Rican to the Gov- 
ernorship does not in itself fulfil the 
aspirations of our people, nor fully 
comply with the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter." Dumarsais Estime, 
a “Black Moderate," was elected 
President of Haiti after a campaign 
that turned on the issue of color. ... 
The five Central American Republics 
were planning a federation. . . . Brazil 
took over the British-owned Sao Pau- 
lo Railway. There were food riots 
and severe inflation in Brazilian cities. 
Argentina cut off all shipments of 
wheat to Brazil. ... The U. N. Chart- 
er and the Act of Chapultepec were 
at last ratified by Argentina. . . . In 
Chile the Presidential election was 
won by Gabriel Gonzales Videla, who 
“will implement the policy of con- 
tinental solidarity.” 





In Inpra Nehru became head of 
the first all-Indian government, which 
took office Sept. 2. The Muslim 
League boycotted it. Jinnah proposed 
a new start, scrapping the interim 
government. He said, “The Russians 
may have more than a spectator’s in- 
terest in Indian affairs.” Nehru de- 
clared that the first tasks were to 
work for a free, democratic India and 
to raise the standard of living, and 
that India would support the struggle 
for freedom for all dependent peoples. 
He spoke for recognition of the In- 
donesian Republic, and for “a world 
in which there is the free cooperation 
of free peoples and no class or group 
exploits another.’ There were fear- 
ful Hindu-Muslim riots in Calcutta, 
Bombay and elsewhere, in which 
thousands were killed and many 
buildings burned down. . . . After it 
came out that Bfitish air forces had 
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again destroyed the villages of re- 
calcitrant tribesmen in the North- 
west, as “the most humane way of 
teaching them," the government an- 
nounced that the whole question of 
frontier policy would be reconsidered. 





SOUTHEAST AsIA. France and the 
Viet-Nam Republic on Sept. 15 
signed an agreement which President 
Ho Chi Minh said was “better than 
nothing.” . . . The French withdrew 
their offer to have the frontier dispute 
with Siam arbitrated by the World 
Court, until the Siamese withdrew 
their forces from Cambodia. . . . The 
Siamese Cabinet resigned because, the 
Premier said, "opposition intrigue is 
wasting my health and impairing my 
service." 





Tue NEAR East. Egypt rejected 
the latest British terms for a military 
alliance. Britain refused to concede 
the Egyptian claim to the Sudan. 
Premier Sidky formed a new three- 
party Cabinet to renew negotiations. 
... Iran declared martial law in the 
Isfahan area, where a plot against the 
government was uncovered. . . . In 
Palestine terrorism and the deporta- 
tion of refugees to Cyprus continued. 
The Arabs were building up their 
armed forces. The Palestine Confer- 
ence opened in London with only the 
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British and «the seven Arab states 


represented; ño Jews or Palestine 
Arabs were there. The Arabs reject- 
ed the Anglo-American provincial 
plan, and would not consider parti- 
tion, the only basis on which the Zion- 
ists were willing to join the discus- 
sions. . . . Syria refused to discuss oil 
and air transport agreements with 
the U. S. because of American sym- 
pathy with Zionism. . . . Turkey re- 
jected Russia's proposals for joint de- 
fense of the Dardanelles, which the 
U. S. also opposed in a strong note 
sent Aug. 19. Britain denied a Rus- 
sian charge that a British base had 
been set up at the Dardanelles. 





Russia announced purges of writ- 
ers, publications and plays that preach 
“western bourgeois ideas,” particular- 
ly in the Ukraine where a nationalist 
trend was seen... . Maxim Litvinov, 
who stands for cooperation with the 
western powers, was removed as 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. 





IN Cuina the Communists an- 
nounced Aug. 21 provisional govern- 
ment for Manchuria, and later threat- 
ened to create an autonomous state 
unless Chiang Kai-shek issued a 
cease-fire order to stop what Chou 
En-lai called the “total, all-out civil 
war.” With government troops ad- 





AN INTER-ASIAN CONFERENCE 


An Inter-Asian Relations Con- 
ference is to be held early next 
year in India. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
now head of the Government of 
India, is chairman of the commit- 
tee formed to organize it, by the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, 
a non-political body. Leaders in 
Syria, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon 
and other countries have declared 
in favor of such a conference. 

The main object will be to ex- 
change ideas on the common 
problems which the Asian coun- 
tries face. The following topics 
are tentatively on the agenda: 

(a) National movements for 
freedom in Asia; 

(b) Racial problems with spe- 
cial reference to the root causes 
of racial conflicts; 

(c) Transition from a colonial to 
a national economy, dictated 
primarily by national interests, 
but with due regard to internation- 
.al cooperation; » 
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(d) Inter-Asian emigration and 
the status and treatment of im- 
migrants; 

(e Welfare problems, with spe- 
cial reference to public health and 
nutrition; 

(f) Industrial labor and indus- 
trial development; 

(g) Cultural problems, with spe- 
cial reference to education, art, 
architecture, scientific research 
and literature; 

(h) The status of women and 
women’s movements in Asia. 

Each participating country will 
be invited to send delegates and 
observers selected by organiza- 
tions having objects similar to 
those of the Indian Council of 
World Affairs. 

It is hoped that this will be the 
first of a series of conferences 
to be held at suitable intervals at 
different centers in Asia. For fur- 
ther information write to ASIA 
AND THE AMERICAS. 
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vancing on Kalgan, after having taken 
Chengteh and most of Jehol, Gen. 
Chou on Sept. 12 asked Gen. Mar- 
shall to work for another truce. Mean- 
while the Communists were denounc- 
ing Gen. MacArthur and Gen Wede- 
meyer as ^American warlords openly 
propagating a new world war." Huge 
amounts of American surplus prop- 
erty were sold to China, but the State 
Department denied that any of it was 
military equipment. 





MACARTHUR issued a grave warn- 
ing of ideological conflict in Japan 
between democracy and Communism. 
He ordered 505 of Japan's most mod- 
ern industrial plants set aside as po- 
tential war reparations. Viscount Aoki 
said that many large landlords im 
Japan are grateful to the Americans 
for not putting through the “too 
drastic’ land reforms proposed by 
the British and the Russians. The 
lower house of the Diet voted for the 
new constitution which renounces 
war and makes the people sovereign: 
it was opposed only by six Commu- 
nists and two independents. . . . The 
Japanese C.LO. called a strike 
against “the reactionary government.” 
_.. In Korea Gen. Hodge attacked 
Communist agitators and banned left- 
ist newspapers. The State Depart- 
ment thought it necessary to an- 
nounce that the U. S. has no im- 
perialistic aims in Korea. 





Tue Paciric. The Philippine 
Government was making a deter- 
mined drive against the dissident 
Hukbalahaps. The U. S. agreed to 
turn over to the Philippine Republic 
virtually all U. S. surplus property 
there, except military supplies and 
aircraft. José Laurel, former puppet 
President, on trial for collaboration, 
was let out on bail... . The Dutch | 
and the Indonesians were about to 
open new negotiations. The British 
decided that whatever the outcome 
they would withdraw their occupying 
forces from Indonesia by Nov. 30. 
_.. The U. S. was preparing to sub- 
mit a plan for U. N. trusteeship 
of the former Japanese-mandated 
islands, with U. S. bases on them 
barred from inspection by U. N. of- 
ficials. Secretary Krug announced in- 
definite postponement of any decision 
about the future of Guam and Samoa. 
He urged statehood for both Alaska 
and Hawaii as soon as possible. The 
construction of a vast American base 
at Adak in the Aleutians was fore- 
cast. RICHARD J. WALSH 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 


General MacArthur, with U. S. Ambassador Paul McNutt 
and President Manuel Roxas (seated left), addressed 
the gathering on July 4 which marked Independence 
Day for the Filipinos. With the lowering of the Stars 
and Stripes, the Philippine colors (a yellow sun and three 
stars in a white triangle superimposed on two horizontal 
stripes of red and blue) were proudly raised aloft 
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MacArthur and the Filipinos 


By DALE PONTIUS 


AVES of cynicism and confusion and anti- 
M Ameis sentiment are sweeping over 

the Philippines. The forces of reaction 
have gained such a complete victory that an 
American newspaper man recently returned from 
Manila describes the situation, "The Japanese 
have now won their victory, completely." This 
situation is tragic, and especially so since it was 
General MacArthur and his staff who made pos- 
sible the return of Manuel Roxas to power. 

It is a sad day when America becomes the 
defender of reaction in the Philippines. The Phil- 
ippines were liberated at the cost of many Ameri- 
can lives. Some of our finest Americans devoted 
years of service to bring education, modern medi- 
cine and science, economic advancement and 
political tutelage in democracy to the Philippine 
people. All the peoples of the Southwest Pacific 
and Asia looked to the American record in the 
Philippines for hope and inspiration. 

During the Japanese occupation, the people of 
the Philippines remained overwhelmingly loyal to 
America. Many Filipinos conducted guerrilla 
activities and underground operations at great 
risk. Thousands suffered the tortures of Japanese 
imprisonment; and many lived in daily terror for 
their lives. The spirit of the great majority of the 
Philippine people was seen in the joyous frenzy 
with which they lined the highways to speed on 
our troops as they moved forward to the grim 
task of destroying the Japanese grip of death. 

The great cause of the spirit of disillusion- 
ment now sweeping over the Philippines centers 
on the way the collaboration issue was handled. 
While many Filipinos were risking everything as 
guerrillas or as supporters of the underground, 
while countless other Filipinos risked Japanese 


reprisal because of their passive resistance, a 


group of Filipino business men and politicians 
said, ^Why be a fool?" This group reveled in 
the flatteries of office and position under the Jap- 
anese. A handful believed in a Co-Prosperity 
Sphere under Japanese leadership. Some had 
learned to hate what they regarded as white-man’s 
imperialism and racial discrimination. A number 
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of business men and merchants bought and sold 
supplies to the Japanese and made millions of 
pesos. Some bought rich land and buildings with 
their profits. Some, to show how their hearts 
bled for the guerrillas, gave them a million pesos 
or so, so that come what may, they would have 
“friends” on either side. These “buy-sell” Fili- 
pinos often laughed at those loyal supporters of 
the American flag for their sacrifices. 

When the Americans returned, the collaborat- 
ing group of business men were rich. They owned 
beautiful homes, which American officers would 
frequent. They had the supplies which our army, 
rather than the Japanese, now needed. This group 
continued to ride high, for our army transacted 
business with them without asking questions. 

The loyal band who had risked and sometimes 
lost everything were treated with utmost scorn 
and indifference. They had nothing left to sell 
to Americans. Many still walk the streets in 
poverty and close to starvation. Widows and 
children of those who lost their lives during the 
occupation remain in want and misery. 

What kind of people are we Americans? Why 
did we remain indifferent to the heroes who stood 
out against every pressure to make the day of 
liberation come sooner, at less cost in American 
lives? As an officer in General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters I was in a position to know something 
about the answer-to this question. We remained 
indifferent to the collaborationist issue because the 
men around General MacArthur scuttled it. 


The Crux of the Issue 


The crux of the collaboration issue centers on 
the manner in which Roxas was "cleared." Dur- 
ing the ten months I was at General Headquar- 
ters in Leyte and Manila, I tried to gain some 
account of the record of Roxas during the Jap- 
anese occupation. It appeared to me that the only 
conclusion possible, on the facts we then pos- 
sessed, was that Roxas should be examined in 
public to determine whether, when he occupied a 
Cabinet position in the puppet government, his 
record was one of willful collaboration. When 
Roxas was “rescued” and liberated, without public 
trial on the charges that he had been a collab- 


orator, the props were knocked but from under - 


the trial of all collaborators. 
Not until Roxas came to the United State 
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in May, 1946, did MacArthur ever issue a state- 
ment about him. The plane carrying Roxas to 
America made a brief stop at Tokyc on May 9. 
General MacArthur met him there and declared, 
"The recent election which selected Roxas for the 
Presidency reflected the repudiation by the Fili- 
pino people of irresponsible charges of collabora- 
tion made in foreign countries by those who lack 
an adequate knowledge of the circumstances.” 

The report in General MacA-thur's headquar- 
ters summarizing what we knew about Roxas 
certainly contained no data which would lead one 
to say, “Here is a man innocent of charges of 
collaboration.” It was inconclusive. 

General MacArthur’s statement of May 9 
raises questions which demand further explana- 
tion, for the sake of the rendering of a more 
complete account to the American people about 
what happened in the Philippines. General Mac- 
Arthur said that he had known Roxas intimately 
for a quarter of a century, and that his views had 
been consistently anti-Japanese, and, furthermore, 
that during the Bataan-Corregidor campaign, “he 
Was one of my most trusted and devoted officers 
and conducted himself with utmost gallantry.” No 
one questions the loyalty of Roxas during the 
Bataan-Corregidor campaign. 

General MacArthur’s statement continues, 
“When Quezon left the Philippines, Roxas was 
purposely left behind as my representative to con- 
duct matters of civil government and to further 
the continued resistance of the F ilipmo people." 
A letter written to Roxas by President Quezon 
when Roxas wes among those left behind, stating 
his faith in Roxas, and instructing him to do what 
he could to maintain some rights for the Filipinos 
curing the Japenese occupation, was published in 
the autobiography of President Quezon. Some 
reviewers, as in the New York Times, have said 
that this letter clears up once and for all the ques- 
tion of collaboration by Roxas. The letter, how- 
ever, has no bearing upon the matter. What one is 
not told is that at this time Vargas and other 
officials, too, were left behind, and were given 
similar instructions by President Quezon. I have 
seen the original of Quezon’s letter to Vargas. 
Vargas was second in authority in Quezon’s Cab- 
inet. When the Japanese occupied the Philip- 
pines, Vargas was considered by the Japanese for 
the position of their first puppet president, but 
they chose Laurel instead. They were not quite 
sure how reliable Vargas would be. He was 
finally sent as the puppet ambassador to Tokyo 
trom the “independent” Philippine Republic. Var- 
gas, with Laurel and several former puppet Cab- 
inet officers, was apprehended by American oc- 
cupation forces in Japan, and only recently were 
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they transferred to the Philippines where they are 
held by the now independent government. 

It should be obvious that instructions from 
Quezon issued early in the war clear no one. 
What happened later? Roxas was one of the 
last to escape from Corregidor. He went to Min- 
danao where, without question, he assisted the 
guerrillas for a time. However, he was captured 
by the Japanese. It is likely that his life was saved 
only because Laurel, the puppet president, inter- 
vened, telling the Japanese that he would per- 
sonally vouch for him. The Japanese then liber- 
ated Roxas. 

Following his return to his home in Manila, 
Roxas remained in his home “sick,” for nearly a 
year. He saw no one, he went nowhere, he would 
be in bed when the Japanese came to his house. 
However, the Japanese began putting more and 
more pressure on Laurel to get Roxas actively 
into the puppet government. F inally, Roxas ac- 
cepted an appointment to head the Rice Control 
Administration and became a member of the pup- 
pet economic planning board. He also had taken 
some part in drafting the “constitution” of the 
puppet “Republic,” which declared its “indepen- 
dence" and declared a “state of war" against the 
United States. For the first time, Roxas became 
associated definitely with the puppet government. 
The association with Laurel became so close in 
the last months of the occupation that Roxas 
played golf almost daily with him. 

Roxas has cabled to former Secretary Ickes 
that he accepted his position in the Laurel gov- 
ernment at the behest of starving women and 
children. Considerable claims have been put forth 
by his supporters stating what he achieved in get- 
ting rice. It is doubtful that the people benefited 
by a single handful of rice because of his efforts. 
During the last year of the occupation, the Japa- 
nese intensified their confiscation of rice and food- 
stuffs. Men, women and children were dying in 
the gutters of Manila when American troops en- 
tered. If liberating forces had been delayed a 
few weeks, thousands more would have starved. 


Roxas and the Guerrillas 


General MacArthur states that Roxas in re- 
maining behind, was eventually in touch with 
Australia, "and thereafter he not only was in- 
strumental in providing me with vital intelligence 
of the enemy but was one of the prime factors. 
in the guerrilla movement." I saw much of the 
information received from guerrillas while Gen- 
eral MacArthur's headquarters were in Australia. 
as I later joined the office where it was opened 
and prepared. We could not then identify this. 
information as coming from Roxas. General Mac- 
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Arthur and President Roxas would now perform 


an important service if they would disclose the. 
exact role Roxas played in the underground serv- 


ice, and what information he provided. I made 
efforts to learn whether Roxas had performed any 
underground service. I could find no one who 
knew anything about it. When Roxas returned to 
his political career in liberated Manila, some guer- 
rilla leaders were disgusted by a political trick 
he pulled. Several of them were invited to a 
party at his residence. There, they were photo- 
graphed with him, and were gently urged to sign 
a statement of testimony that Roxas had been the 
guerrilla leader of the Philippines. Some signed, 
but others refused. 

When Roxas accepted office under the puppet 
government he apparently did not have a clear 
conscience about it. He was so worried about 
whether his giving in to Japanese pressure would 
be approved by loyal Filipinos that he worriedly 
discussed the implications with friends for several 
hotrs. 

The one thing I know to Roxas’ credit during 
the occupation was a story which was popularly 
believed among Filipinos. It was said that while 
Roxas helped write the constitution of the puppet 
“Republic,” which declared war on the United 
States, he was responsible for an understanding 
that Filipinos would not be drafted to fight 
against the United States. Stories were circu- 
lated that Roxas risked his life to oppose the 
Japanese wishes in this regard, and when we 
came to Manila, Roxas had the reputation of a 
hero for this reason. 

- General MacArthur states that the case of 
Roxas' collaboration, "like that of any other sol- 
dier of the Philippine Army, was referred to the 
Loyalty Board, which completely exonerated him." 


This Loyalty Board, however, was a complete . 


farce. It was headed by officers of the Philippine 
Army who were themselves tinged with colla- 
boration. The reconstituted Philippine Army, 
after the liberation, was filled with high-ranking 
officers who had been profiteers during the Jap- 
anese occupation. Some had continued service as 
officers under the Japanese-sponsored Constabu- 
lary, and thus had occupied positions of responsi- 
bility themselves. They ganged up under the 
leadership of Roxas to whitewash the entire 
crowd. Clearance by that board meant nothing. 

The important fact of the collaboration sit- 
uation is that Roxas, according to public state- 
ments made in his campaign for the Presidency, 
was cleared by General MacArthur personally. 
The exact and complete story of that action should 
be told both to the Philippine people and to the 
American people. At present, it remains under 
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a cloud of deep mystery. This much I know: 

Roxas came through the lines at Baguio, 


with him. The original communique issued by 
General MacArthur’s headquarters stated that 
Roxas had been “rescued” at Baguio, and the 
other puppet officials had been “captured.” Roxas 
was then rapidly taken back to Sixth Army head- 
quarters at San Fernando, Pampanga. Sixth 
Army G-2 telephoned General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters for instructions. They were told to hold 
Roxas overnight, pending determination of policy 
at Manila. Roxas did not take this in good grace, 
and as a Brigadier General in the Philippine 


" Army, gave the command that he be given the 


telephone. He talked to General Sutherland, Mac- 
Arthur's Chief of Staff. General Sutherland and 
Roxas before the war were good friends. Roxas 
told Sutherland over the telephone that if he 
could only come down to Manila, he was cer- 
tain he could clear things up right away. So what 
could an old friend do but tell him to come? 

Roxas went to Manila at once. After his con- 
ferences with MacArthur and Sutherland, he was 
cleared of the charges of collaboration. He prom- 
ised in return that he would do nothing to em- 
barrass either General MacArthur or President 
Osmena. When General MacArthur handled the 
case of Roxas in this manner, he estopped public 
examination of the record. A fair jury would 
deliberate carefully over most political collabora- 
tion cases, including that of the puppet President 
Laurel himself. There is much to be weighed on 
both sides. The issues should have been consid- 
ered in public and decided within a reasonably 
early period. But public accounting of the issue 
collapsed. The collaborators, whether in public 
office, in the civil service, in the Philippine Army, 
or among the “buy-sell” merchants who profited 
so handsomely by trading with the Japanese, 
flocked to the standard of Roxas. 

A few weeks after his liberation, General 
Roxas resigned from the Philippine Army and 
began his political campaign for the Presidency of 
the Philippines. He resumed his seat in the Phil- 
ippine Senate and was elected its president. He 
successfully organized forces in the Philippine 
House to defeat President Osmena’s candidate for 
Speaker. Many members of both houses of the 
Philippine Congress were tinged with collabora- 
tion charges themselves. They lined up behind 
Roxas. They controlled the committee on ap- 
pointments which refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment of the members of Osmena’s Cabinet who 
were outspoken in pressing collaboration charges. 
Osmena was President, but Roxas and the col- 
laborationist majority controlled the Congress. 
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| General MacArthur oversimplifies the 
lem of collaboration when he says, “The Ha j 
of the collaborationist problem in the P ilippine 
has been in the hands of the Philippirie 'govern- 
ment almost from the beginning of the libération 
of the Philippines." He then comments that the 
prosecution of the cases was completely turned 
over to the Philippine government in August, 
1945. That statement lies at the heart of the en- 
tire problem. The American Army, through its 
counter-intelligence corps, made most of the ar- 
rests. Those arrested were to be held for further 
investigation and possible trial. Any one not ar- 
rested by General MacArthur, however, or any 
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one arrested and then liberated, was assumed by 


the Philippine government to be completely 
cleared. Thus, when MacArthur cleared Roxas, 
the Philippine government, and the Loyalty 
Board likewise, assumed that he was not to be 
investigated further, let alone tried, for treason- 
able collaboration. 


The Buy-Sell Merchants 


, The practical operation of army clearance is 
also important for an understanding of the do- 
nothing policy concerning the "buy-sell" mer- 
chants. Only one among the most influential of 
these business opportunists was taken into cus- 
tody. The rest were not apprehended and, for the 
Most part, were not even investigated. The “buy- 
sell" merchants continued to do business, only 
now with the American Army rather than with 
the Japanese. Some elements, even, were pro- 
tected by "friends in court." Omne of the most 

fantastic instances of this concerned the Spanish 
community of Manila. There were many “buy- 
sell" merchants among them. 

An old and influential member of the Spanish 
community of Manila was one of the closest poli- 
tical advisers to General MacArthur on his staff. 
One of the wealthiest magnates of the Philippines, 

. Colonel Andres Soriano, had been a Spaniard 


until his naturalization as a Filipino citizen during ` 


_ the month before Pearl Harbor. Colonel Soriano 
now saw to it that his old compatriots were not 
touched. A former employee of his was placed 
in charge of counter-intelligence investigations 
among the Spanish elements. Not a single Span- 
iard was charged with collaboration. 

Thus, with the open favoritism shown by Gen- 
eral MacArthur in the case of Roxas; with the 
white-wash of the entire Spanish community be- 
cause of protection from one of MacArthur’s 
closest aides; with most of the worst “buy-sell” 
Mickey Mouse peso (the Japanese-sponsored cur- 
rency came to be known as “Mickey Mouse” 
currency) patriots completely cleared, and even 
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*riding high with the American Army; with prac- 
ly complete. clearance of high officers in the 
‘Philippine Army by the farcical Loyalty Board; 
with all collaborationist elements rallying behind 
the political banner of Roxas, can there be any 
surprise that the collaborationist issue became 
tragically confused? General MacArthur points 
out that between five and six thousand alleged 
collaborationists await trial and that a member 
of Laurel’s cabinet, Sison, has been convicted, 
The important point is that every one now be- 
lieves that the collaborationist issue was com- 
pletely bungled; that no one of consequence will 
be tried and convicted; that even Sison is now 
out on bail pending appeal of his conviction; that 
those rallying around Roxas, following the lack of 
a consistent American policy, made mockery of 
the “People’s Court,” set up to try collaborators, 
by appointments to that court. of members who 
were sympathetic to collaborators. 

One thing, also, should be said about poli- 
tical collaboration. A case can be made out for 
the collaboration of Laurel and his puppet gov- 
ernment, and of the governors and local officials 
in the provinces and municipalities. They did suc- 
ceed in ameliorating the tough lot of the ordinary 
Filipino citizen in his dealings with the Japanese. 
Perhaps they were stringing the Japs along, in 
accepting independence and declaring war as long 
as they avoided raising an army to fight against 
the return of America. In fact, if Roxas was not 
guilty of collaboration, then Laurel and Vargas 
and their colleagues still in jail are not guilty 
either, and should be freed. Actually, I think, in 
the opinion of most Filipinos, Laurel was not 
guilty. One or two puppet associates have darker 
records, and many “buy-sell” merchants are far 
more guilty than most of those who held office 
during the Japanese regime. 

Certainly, the minimum standard for political 
collaboration should have been that any one who 
held public office during the Japanese occupation 
should be disbarred from public office until public 
examination and clearance of each individual case 
was made. This would have been a clear imple- 
mentation of President Roosevelt’s directive that 
all persons who held positions of economic or polit- 
ical trust should be barred from’ position during 
the war. If this clear-cut policy had been adopted 
from the outset, Roxas and the collaborating* ma- 
jority of the Philippine Congress would not have 
been permitted to hold office, and new elections 
would have permitted Congressmen to be elected 
who were not under charges of collaboration. 





This is the first of two articles by Dale Pon- 
tius. The second will appear next month. 
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Annam Wants Jts Freedom 


By LORNA B. GROBB.: ` 


| HE PAST YEAR has been perhaps the most mo- 


mentous one in the history of the Annamese 

race because it has at last brought freedom 
within reach. | 

Up to the Japanese occupation in 1940, the 
Annamese, who comprise approximately eighty per 
cent of the population of French Indo-China, had 
seemed a fairly contented people. Yet underneath 
their seeming content they had for many years 
hidden intense nationalistic feeling. At least three 
parties had been at work: the Communists, the 
Royalists and the Caudaists. Caudaism, which had 
made great headway in the country, was sup- 
posedly a religion whose special symbol was an 
all-seeing eye, but all this was merely a cloak to 
cover nationalistic propaganda. Uprisings oc- 
curred from time to time in those sections where 
its members were most numerous. All such up- 
risings, caused by no matter what party, were 
labeled “Communist” and speedily suppressed by 
the French. 

The situation during the war was most ano- 
malous because, though Indo-China was occupied 
by the Japanese, the French still retained the gov- 
ernment. Despite a pretense of being on friendly 
terms with the French, the Japanese fostered 
nationalism with their doctrine of “Asia for the 
Asiatics." The three parties mentioned above 
grew in strength and new parties sprang up—a 
pro-Japanese party and a little later the Youth 
Group, a pro-Chinese movement, and finally the 
coalition known as Viet Minh. On March 9, 1945, 
all the French in Indo-China were finally interned 
by the Japanese, who then set up an Annamese 
puppet government headed by the Annamese Em- 
peror Bao Dai. He was to rule not only over 
Annam itself but over Tonkin to the north and 
Cochin China to the south, thus reuniting most of 
the Annamese people under Japanese auspices. At 
the same time the Japanese-controlled radio an- 
nounced that the two other units of French Indo- 
China, Cambodia and Laos, had declared their 
independence of France. 

The end of the war brought great confusion. 
The French were still interned, and the puppet 
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French Indo-China (Prewar Boundaries) 


government could not stand without its Japanese 
sponsors, so the country was without united 
leadership. No one party was strong enough to 
form a government, but the various parties made 
bids for popularity in street parades and speeches 
in public parks. Flags of several parties would 
appear in the crowd, and the masses would follow 
confusedly, not. knowing to which party they be- 
longed. One thing, however, they all knew, they 
wanted independence, their own country and the 
right to govern it. 


The Man with Twenty Names 


Out of this chaos, there finally arose the gov- 
ernment of the Viet Minh, which was roughly an 
amalgamation of the Caudaists, the Youth Move- 
ment and the Communists. They set up a Repub- 


lic which became known as Viet-Nam, and the 


Annamese now call themselves the Viet-Namese. 
At the head of the Viet-Nam Republic is Ho Chi 
Minh—“The man with twenty names." Unpre- 
possessing in appearance, he is nevertheless an 
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interesting figure and as his past career proves, a - 


man of strong character. Perhaps the best known 
of his many aliases is Nguyen Ai-quoc, or "the 
Patriot.” Born in Annam fifty years ago, Ho 
spent his youth as a political propagandist in Can- 
ton, Hong Kong and San Francisco. In 1920 he 
represented the French colonies at the Socialist 
Congress at Tours. He participated in the revolu- 
tionary campaign in South China, founded the 
"Youth" group of communistic leanings and was 
imprisoned several times by the Kuomintang. It 
is said that he also spent several years in Russia. 
He returned to Indo-China in 1945, where his 
party has now the support of most Annamese. 

In the armistice settlements, the job of dis- 
arming the Japanese in Indo-China fell to the 
British and Chinese. The British were to work 
south of the sixteenth meridian, which runs 
roughly through the center of Indo-China; the 
Chinese, to the north of it. In September, 1945, 
when the British arrived in the south, strong 
French forces came in simultaneously and retook 
Saigon and several other important southern cen- 
‘ters from the Annamese, who fought stubbornly 
for months. Allied gas dumps were sabotaged by 
the Annamese; the rich rubber plantations were 
looted and installations destroyed. There was 
guerrilla warfare throughout the south. No Eu- 
ropean was safe from the snipers. 


The Situation in Hanoi 


In the north the Chinese followed a policy of 
noninterference in the local situation. They were 
there, they said, “to disarm the Japanese.” Thus 
between October, 1945, and March, 1946, the 
situation of the Europeans in Hanoi was much 
worse than in Saigon. Here they had no French 
army to protect them. The hate of the Annamese 
grew steadily and seemed to know no bounds. 
Though there are many Annamese who do not 
hate the French, these dared make no gesture of 
friendship because of the threat of having their 
children taken from them by way of retaliation. 
Hundreds of French people were poisoned with 
datura, although fortunately most were saved by 
prompt medical attention. Many others were shot 
in the streets, The Annamese were well armed. 
partly by the Japanese; some had been given arms 
by the Allies to form resistance groups, and then 
they had been disarming and looting the French. 
Even Tho tribeswomen (who are said to be ex- 
cellent shots) walked the streets of Hanoi with 
revolvers strapped to their hips. , 

As time went on, the Chinese shot at Anna- 
mese or Europeans without discrimination. The 
Annamese did likewise. When the French troops 
arrived at the port of Haiphong. on March 8, 1946, 
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they were fired at by the Chinese troops holding 
the port. For the first half hour the fire was not 
returned. But after several on the boat had been 
wounded, the French returned the fire, aiming so 
accurately that two Chinese ammunition. dumps 
were set ablaze. Then the Chinese put up the 
white flag. In explanation of their actions, they 
said that the French had tried to land before the 
formalities had been concluded. Jeep-loads of 
American and British soldiers and the U. S. Vice- 
Consul were shot at. During this time the Anna- 
mese had paraded almost daily in the streets; no 
European dared appear even at a window, for 
many of the paraders were armed. i 

By the beginning of 1946 the main centers of 
Cochin China had been réoccupied by the French. 
Knowing thithe Annamese in the north went 
to greater lengths to stamp out the remaining 
French influences in that section. Notices were 
circulated promising the Annamese one thousand 
piastres for the head of a Eurasian, seven hundred 
for that of a Corsican, and five hundred for that of 
a Frenchman. Who paid the money is not known. 
It is easy to understand why the head of a Eura- 
sian was valued at such a high price—Eurasians 
are the link between the French and Annamese. 
The Annamese had destroyed all French Sureté 
and criminal records; but the Eurasian, speaking 
the Annamese language as he does, might gain 
much knowledge in his mother's home which 
would be of political value to the French in help- 
ing them trace down Annamese who had perpe- 
trated atrocitiéSon the French at this time. That 
the head of a Corsican comes second is rather sur- 
prising. One possible explanation is that there are 
many Corsicans in both the French Police and 
Sureté. And they repütedly have quick tempers. 

On March 6, 1946, the French signed a pre- 
liminary agreement with Viet-Nam at Hanoi. 
promising to give it dominion status within the 
*French Union." This agreement is said to have 
been accepted by the Annamese only on the con- 
dition that full independence be guaranteed with- 


in five years, at the end of which time there must - 


remain no French troops in the country, a regular 
Viet-Namese army must be organized, and Viet- 
Nam would have its own administration, finances, 
police and so on. In April, Ho Chi Minh and 
members of his government went to Dalat to con- 
fer with the French. Representatives of both 
countries expressed their opinions frankly and 
bluntly, and it was felt that a solid basis for future 
discussions had been laid. In May, Ho with a 
group of Annamese went to France, where the 
talks were continued. On September 15 after long 
negotiation an accord was signed which Ho pro- 
nounced “unsatisfactory but better than nothing." 
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At the start of the talks he had stated: 
“We want to work together because we realize 
that it is of vital necessity. Both our delegations 
have recognized the need to form an Indo-Chi- 
nese federation linking all states concerned, not 
with hampering bond, but with uniting and 
strengthening bonds. We agree on the principle 
of the creation of a federal organism providing 
it allows all members of the federatior to prosper 
freely while remaining interdependent. We still 
must determine the methods by which this federa- 
tion is realized." Referring to Cochin China, Ho 
added, "There still remains a lot to be done in 
order to settle this delicate problem, but we are 
certain that all difficulties will be overcome." 


| Cochin China 


Cochin China is definitely a “delicate prob- 
lem," because of its having been a French colony 
while Cambodia, Laos, Tonkin and Annam itself 
were not colonies but "protectorates" Ho Chi 


Minh is said to consider the rich rubber, tea and 


rice-growing land of Cochin China an integral 
part of the Viet-Nam Republic. But the French 
think otherwise. Admiral d’Argenlieu, High 
Commissioner for French Indo-China, was ap- 
proached at Saigon in the late spring by a delega- 
tion of Cochin Chinese asking that Cochin China 
be given self-government. In response, a provi- 
sional government was created providing “Cochin 
China with an autonomous status similar to that 
already granted to Viet-Nam, Cambodia and 
Laos, and enabling it to govern itself as a member 
of the Indo-Chinese federation within the frame- 
work of the French Union." This provisional 
government is headed by Dr. Tinh, a wealthy 
Annamese who is also a French citizen and is 
said to be the choice of the people. While grant- 
ing this request, Admiral d’Argenlieu stated that 
"none of France's sovereign rights were sur- 
rendered thereby. Cochin China is the only 
French colony within the Indo-China federation, 
and the nature of this government will remain 
essentially provisional until the French Parlia- 
ment has given its decision and a Cochin China 
government is established through universal suf- 
frage." 

Following the signing of the Hanoi agree- 
ment of March 6 between the French and the 
Viet-Nam government, peace was hoped for in 
French Indo-China, but unfortunately that proved 
to be a vain dream. Lacking an honest police 
force and sufficient authority to enforce its laws, 
the new government was unable to bring or- 
der. Pillaging of everything belonging to Euro- 
peans continued. Coffee trees were cut down, and 
cattle killed. From the middle of March to the 
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middle of May the bodies of eighteen French 
people who disappeared in that period were dug 
up.. They had been badly mutilated, and some of 
them had been buried while yet alive. 

The problem facing the government seemed to 
be almost insurmountable. In the north a pro- 
Chinese party was working for the overthrow of 
Viet-Nam, while in Cochin China a clandestine 
Viet-Nam president was arrested on June 1. Offi- 
cials of the Tinh government were assassin- 
ated at Mytho on their return from a meeting. 
Throughout the summer there were fresh out- 
bursts of political unrest. There would seem to 
be disunity and a feeling amongst the masses 
that the existing Viet-Nam government is being 
influenced too much by the French. The newly 
signed agreement may, however, stabilize condi- 
tions somewhat. | 

Added to the political unrest are famine and 
pestilence. In northern Annam and Tonkin the 
Annamese say that two million have died of fa- 
mine, typhus or dysentery during the past year. 
lonkin has been stripped of food, having had to 


feed both the Japanese and Chinese armies, and ` 


the people are completely without medicines. 

Part of the Chinese armies finally left the 
north more than seven weeks after they were 
due to leave. At last accounts there still remained 
some twelve thousand Chinese at Haiphong wait- 
ing for embarkation on American ships to Japan 
where they will do occupational service. Many 
stories went around Hanoi as to the reasons for 
their stay. One excuse they themselves gave was 
that they were waiting for the opium crop. 


Is There a Solution? 


The white races have drastically failed in 
the Orient. They have failed both the Orientals 
and themselves, whether it be in Indo-China or 
in any of the other countries of Asia. As mem- 
bers of religions which teach the equality of races, 
the brotherhood of man, they have treated the 
Asiatics as racially inferior. They have educated 
the Asiatics and in the education failed to realize 
that the pupil grows up. It is therefore only 
natural that the whole Orient today is in revolt 
against the white race. 

Yet, if the French and the Viet-Nam govern- 
ment can continue to work together in harmony 
for the present, it would seem to be the best solu- 
tion. For in rebuilding their country the Anna- 
mese wil need the help and influence of a 
stronger power. The masses lack discipline and 
are not yet sufficiently educated to vote responsi- 
bly and act as members of a democratic govern- 
ment. And without an organized army Indo-China 
could not defend itsélf from external attack. 
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INDIA'S INDEPENDENCE 


By B. SHIVA RAO 


London at the end of June after spending 

more than three months in India, practic- 
ally all the time (except for a brief holiday in 
Kashmir and.a fortnight in Simla) in Delhi. The 
Mission consisted of three members of the Labor 
Cabinet, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of 
State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, President 
of the Board of Trade and long recognized as an 
authority on India and Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Wavell, the 
Viceroy, became a full member of the Mission 
during its stay in India. 

The Mission was sent out by the Labor Gov- 
ernment with two definite objectives: first, to 
set down certain basic features acceptable to the 
main political parties in order to enable Indians 
to get together for the purpose of framing their 
permanent constitution; and, second, to establish 
for the interim period, while the Constituent As- 
sembly was drawing up the constitution, a pro- 
visional government entirely Indian in personnel 
and commanding public support. 


Attlee's Great Speech 


The terms in which Prime Minister Attlee 
outlined in March of this year the tasks of the 
Cabinet Mission were such as to rouse high ex- 
pectations that the visit would end in the immed- 
iate establishment of a. measure of freedom not 
less than that enjoyed by Canada or Australia^ 
Few speeches on India made in the British House 
of Commons have produced such a swift change 
in India's attitude towards Britain as that of Mr. 
Attlee’s. Some of the most significant passages 
are worth quoting as indicating the outlook of 
the Labor Cabinet: "Is it any wonder that today 
she [India] claims—a nation of four hundred 
million people that twice sent her sons to die 
for freedom—that she should herself have free- 
. dom to «decide her destiny? My colleagues are 
going to India with the intention of using their 
utmost endeavors to help her attain that freedom 
as speedily and fully as possible." Again, referr- 
ing to the position of India in the world, he said, 
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“I hope that India may elect to remain within 
the British Commonwealth. It is a free associa- 
tion of free people. If, on the other hand, she 
elects for independence—and in our view she 
has a right to do so—it will be for us to help 
make the transition as smooth and easy as possi- 
ble." 

Looking over Asia as a whole, Mr. Attlee 
thus visualized the future role of India: "In the 
mass of Asia, an Asia ravaged by war, we have 
here the one country that has been seeking to ap- 
ply the principles of democracy. I have always 
felt myself that political India might be the light 
of Asia." 

This conception of an independent India 
carrying the torch of political democracy for 
her neighbors, many of whom are in a stage of 
transition from colonial rule to forms of limited 
freedom, had a remarkable effect on her political 
leaders. Another point in Mr. Attlee's speech was 
a warning to Indian minorities not to be intran- 
sigent. During the war, Mr. Amery (who was in 
charge of the India Office as a member of Mr. 
Churchill’s War Cabinet) and Lord Linlithgow 


as Viceroy of India had given every encourage- 


ment to Mr. Jinnah by urging the plea that with- 
out agreement between the Congress Party and 
the Muslim League a political advance was im- 
possible. | 

Mr. Attlee struck a different line: “We are 
mindful of the rights of minorities and the 
minorities should be able to live free from fear. 
On the other hand, we cannot allow a minority 
to place their veto on the advance of a majority.” 

These points from Mr. Attlee’s great speech 
provide a standard for assessing the achievements 
of the Cabinet Mission during its three months’ 
stay in India. One other factor must be mentioned 
before proceeding to deal with the negotiations. 
The results of the provincial general elections 
were nearing completion at the time of the Mis- 
sion’s arrival in New Delhi. Until popular Min- 
istries were installed in all the eleven provinces 
it was not possible for the Mission to make defi- 
nite progress with its plans. 


Result of the General Elections 


The first three weeks were therefore devoted 
by the Cabinet Mission to informal talks with 
representatives of the two major parties and 
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others who were spokesmen of smaller groups 
and with the provinces Only one party they 
would not see; namely, the leaders cf the Indian 
States People's Conference, a movement which 
has spread with remarkable rapidity in recent 
years to all the important States under princely 
rule. 

During this initial exploratory period, the 
Cabinet Mission gained much useful insight into 
the intricacies of the Indian problem. It was 
clear by the middle of April that only two polit- 
ical parties were of importance in the country, 
the Congress Party and the Muslim League. In 
the general elections, their candidates won most 
of the seats by overwhelming thajorities, or in 
Many constituencies without any contest. Of ap- 
proximately five hundred seats allotted to the 
Muslims in the eleven provinces, the Muslim 
League secured about four hundred and fifty. 
Congress victories in the general constituencies 
were of even greater magnitude. 

The immediate result of the elections was 
the installation of Congress Ministries in eight 
provinces—Madras, Bombay, the Central Prov- 
inces, Bihar. the United Provinces, Orissa, As- 
sam and the Northwest Frontier Province. In 
a ninth, the Punjab, after much controversy, a 
coalition Ministry was formed with the Congress 
group as the largest constituent element therein. 
Only in two provinces, Bengal and Sind, could 
the Muslim League form Ministries, but main- 
tained in office by the votes of British business 
men elected to the legislatures. 


Setback for Jinnah 


This was a definite setback for Mr. Jinnah, 
whose scheme of Pakistan (or a separate home- 
land for the Muslims) includes the Punjab, Sind, 
the Northwest Frontier Province, Bengal and 
Assam. Of these five provinces, the League was 
in power only in two, precariously because of 
dependence on British support. In the Punjab, 
though the Muslim League was the largest single 
group, it could not form a coalition without any 


Other group willing to join it. A sore disappoint- 


ment for Mr. Jinnah was the Northwest Frontier 
Province, a predominantly Muslim area and for 
Pakistan of the utmost strategic value. The 
sturdy Pathans of the province, however, being 
devoted adherents of the Congress, secured a 
majority of the seats for Congress and pro-Con- 
gress Muslims. It was, in fact, the only province 
in which the Muslim League suffered a decisive 
reverse. 

Mr. Jinnah, always a shrewd tactician, sought 
to make an impression on the Cabinet Mission 
by summoning early in April at New Delhi “a 
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National Convention” of Muslim Leaguers from 
all the provincial legislatures to make a demon- 
stration in favor of Pakistan. The Convention, 
consisting of about three hundred of the re- 
cently elected Muslim Leaguers, unanimously 
adopted a resolution demanding the complete 
division of India. 


Jinnah's Attacks on Hinduism 


The demand was not new, India being familiar 
with the cry of Pakistan for the past six years, 
since the Muslim League revived it, from oblivion. 
What was new, however, were the offensively 
sweeping attacks on Hinduism and all its social 
and religious institutions. Some of the speeches 
in its support by Mr. Jinnah’s lieutenants were 
alarming in their implications. Mr. Suhrawardy, 
the Prime Minister of Bengal, after describing 
the Congress leaders as a “murderous gang," 
added: “Pakistan is only our latest demand, but 
not necessarily our last demand.” He elaborated 
the point by explaining that Pakistan at this 
stage meant handing over only a quarter of India 
to the Muslims, and if the Hindus were wise they 
would grant it. Another spokesman, Sir Feroze 
Khan Noon (one of the delegates from India to 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945) declared 
that if the British would not assist the Muslims 
to get Pakistan, Soviet Russia might do so. He 
warned the Hindus that the ghastly massacres of 
Genghis Khan were episodes to remember. The 
tone of the resolution and the violent speeches. 
of which the above are samples, had a disastrous 
effect on the Hindus and on the Congress leaders. 

It was in such unpropitious circumstances that 
the Cabinet Mission summoned four delegates 
from the Congress and an equal number from the 
Muslim League for a tripartite Conference. For 
ten days these twelve (including the three Labor 
Ministers and the Viceroy) carried on negotia- 
tions at Simla, only to confess failure at the end. 


. From the correspondence which was subsequently 


published, it is possible to follow the course of 
the discussions and to appreciate the part played 
by each group. 

The British proposals at the start were a 
Union Government at the Center with three sub- 
jects, foreign affairs, defense and communica- . 
tions; a division of India into two groups of 
provinces, one predominantly Hindu and the other 
predominantly Muslim, to deal with all other sub- 
jects; the Indian States to be included in the 
all-India structure at a later stage by appropriate 
agreements with the princes. " 

The response of the Congress leaders was 
prompt and decisive. They laid down that a 
proper Federal Union “must be organic and must 
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have both-an executive and legislative machinery 
as well as the finance relating to these subjects 
and the power to raise revenues for these purposes 
and in its own right." They wanted the addition 
of "currency, customs, tariffs and such other sub- 
jects as may be found on closer scrutiny to be 
intimately allied to them." They raised strong 
objection to the compulsory grouping of prov- 
inces, stressing the undesirability of doing so on 
a religious basis. Finally, they complained that in 
the invitation of the Cabinet Mission there "was 
no mention of the basic issues before us, that 
is, Indian independence and the consequent with- 
drawal of the British Army from India." It was 
only on such a basis, they declared in the clearest 
terms, that they could discuss the future of India 
or even the interim arrangements. 


The Basic Issue — Independence 


After two days of discussions, the Congress 
President wrote to the leader of the British Mis- 
sion: “I confess to feeling somewhat mystified 
and disturbed at the vagueness of our talks and 
some of the assumptions underlying them." Re- 
affirming that the basic issue .was Indian inde- 


pendence and the withdrawal of the British, 


Army (“for there can be no independence so long 
as there is a foreign army on Indian soil"), the 
President said: *We [the Congress Party] stand 
for the independence of the whole of India, now 
and not in the distant future. Other matters are 
subsidiary to this and can be fitly discussed and 
decided by the Constituent Assembly." Then 
followed, in the same letter, a clear demand from 
the. Congress: a Constituent Assembly to discuss 
a constitution on the basis of independence, an: 
not limited by any previous arrangements; and 
a provisional government to function as far as 
possible as a Government of Free India." 
Completely ignoring these fundamental points 
raised by the Congress, the British Cabinet Mis- 
sion proceeded to elaborate its original plan for 
discussion. The Union Center, it was conceded. 


would have a legislature, with parity of repre-, 


sentation both in the executive and the legislature, 
for.Hindu and Muslim provinces. Fundamental 
rights of.citizenship and the power to obtain 
finances were added to the list of Union subjects ; 
among other points in the document were the 
revision of the constitution after a ten years' 
interval, the right of the provinces to change their 
group and representation of the Indian States 
in the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. Jinnah, it is worth noting, did not raise 
any objection to Union Center—a strange omis- 
sion for the leader of a party which had asserted 
that it would be satisfied with nothing less than 
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the complete division of India—but questioned 
only its right to levy taxation. The Congress 
President, reflecting the increasing uneasiness of 
his colleagues at being drawn into a discussion 
of details with no guarantees as to vital principles, 
namely, India's independence and the withdrawal 
of British troops, made the proposal: "If an agree- 
ment honorable to both the parties and favorable 
to the growth of free and united India cannot 
be achieved, we would suggest that an interim 
provisional government responsible to the elected 
members of the Central Assembly be formed at 
once and the matters in dispute concerning the 
Constituent Assembly between the Congress and 
the League be referred to an independent tri- 
bunal.” 

Further correspondence and negotiations made 
it clear that though in some respects the differ- 
ences between the two Indian parties had been 
narrowed down, agreement was impossible. Mr. 
Jinnah had definitely abandoned his extreme de- 
mand for Pakistan and seemed willing to accept 
a Union Center administering only three subjects 
(foreign affairs, defense and communications) 
and a structure of a loose confederal type. The 
Congress adhered to its conception of a proper 
federation with the largest measure of autonomy 


for the provinces and provision for revision of - 


the constitution after a period of ten years. 

It was at this stage that the Cabinet Mission 
published its long-term proposals. Its main fea- 
tures were a Union Center for the three subjects 
mentioned above, with a legislature and the right 
to raise finances (whether by levying taxation or 
through contributions from the provinces it was 
not made clear); provinces free to form groups 
for the administration of such other subjects as 
may be of common concern ; Indian States to enter 
the Federation on conditions similar to those ap- 
plicable to the provinces; a Constituent Assembly 


- consisting of elected delegates in the proportion of 


one to a million of the population; the provinces 
to be divided in the Constituent Assembly into 
three groups, A, B and C (B covering the north- 
western zone of Mr. Jinnah's Pakistan and C the 
northeastern zone). 


Defects in British Scheme 


After a week's further deliberation, the Con- 
gress Working Committee expressed its tentative 
views on the Cabinet Mission's plans. It restated 
the main objectives of the Congress: "independ- 
ence for India, a strong (though limited) central 
authority, full autonomy for the provinces, the 
establishment of a democratic structure at the 
Center and in the units, the guarantee of the fund- 
amental rights of each individual so that he may 
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have full and equal opportunities of erowth and 


further that each community should have oppor- 
- tunity to live the life of its choice within the 
larger framework." 

These, it pointed out, were absent from the 
Cabinet Mission's scheme. The Constituent As- 
sembly did not have sovereign status. It seemed 
anomalous that provinces, theoretically free to 
join a group if they so chose, should be coerced 
at the very start into ready-made groups. There 
were other defects in the scheme, notably the right 
given to Britishers in Bengal and Assam to take 
part in the Constituent Assembly. More than 
everything else, the Congress leaders looked in 
vain for the conception of “a free, great and inde- 
pendent India" that was to emerge from the lab- 
ors of the Constituent Assembly, and of the pro- 
visional government functioning on the basis of 
complete freedom. 

Such a reaction from the Congress was in full 
accord with its frequently declared views. Mr. 
Jinnah and the Muslim League took three weeks 
to formulate their views. Most surprisingly, they 
accepted the British Cabimet’s scheme, with a 
mildly worded protest against the emphatic re- 
jection of Pakistan. This, Mr. Jinnah explained. 
was meant as "s:1gar-coating" for a pill which was 
-bitter for the Congress. Only a handful of the 
nearly three hundred Muslim delegates opposed 
his recommendation in favor of acceptance of the 
scheme. 

The positior, in brief, was that the Muslim 
League accepted the British scheme, while the 
Congress, uncomfortable about :ts many omis- 
sions and defects, was nevertheless willing to wait 
for the whole picture to be revealed. The way was 
thus open for the second phase of the negotia- 
tions on the provisional government for the in- 
terim period. 

Here the Congress leaders encountered a ser- 


les of disappointments. They wanted a govern- - 


ment which would in fact, if not in law, function 
as a responsible Cabinet, with an internal author- 
ity and an exterral status not less than those of a 
Dominion Government. The Viceroy made it 
clear that it would only be the old Executive 
Council to whom the British Government would 
offer the fullest cooperation, but that its powers 
and status could not be that of a Dominion Cab- 
inet. à 

The Congress wanted a de facto Prime Min- 
ister who would choose all h:s colleagues, so that 
he could be sure of a harmonious team working 
under his leadership. The Viceroy insisted that 
the selection of the personne! should be done by 
himself. At one stage, he seemed prepared to share 
the responsibility with Nehru for the Congress 
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and Mr. Jinnah. On the latter declining the in- 
vitation, the Viceroy abandoned the proposal. 
How far the Congress leaders allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into compromise is evident 
from the final stages of the negotiations. The 
Viceroy secretly encouraged Mr. Jinnah in his 
belief that out of a government of twelve the 
Congress and the Muslim League would have 
five each and the other two seats would go to the 
minorities; also that no Muslims would be chosen 
except from the League. Mr. Jinnah has dis- 
closed, with justified indignation, that it was on 
these "assurances" that he persuaded the Mus- 
lim League to accept the repudiation of Pakistan. 
Constitutionally it was highly improper for the 
Viceroy to have entered into any commitments of 
a unilateral nature, without the knowledge and 
approval of the Congress. Mr. Jinnah, confident 
that the British Cabinet would form an interim 


government even without the Congress, author- 


ized the publication of a summary of his letters to 
the Viceroy demanding other assurances. It is 
almost certain that if this deliberate leakage had 
not occurred, the Congress leaders would have ac- 
cepted the interim government arrangement, with 
all its compromises. 

Mr. Jinnah’s maneuver was sucessful in se- 
curing the rejection of these proposals by the 
Congress. The success was, however, short-lived. 
Congress leaders unexpectedly accepted the Brit- 
ish long-term plan and thus effectively prevented 
the formation of an interim government without 
them. Mr. Jinnah bitterly accused the British 
Ministers and the Viceroy of breach of faith—a 
serious charge which they have repudiated with 
vigor. 

Both the Congress and the Muslim League 
participated in the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly in July, and captured, between them, 
virtually all the seats. Out of two hundred and 
ten "general" seats, the Congress won all but 
seven; out of seventy-eight "Muslim" seats, the 
League lost only five. The Congress wisely made 
room for nearly thirty men and women not be- 
longing to the party, either because of their out- 
standing qualifications or as representatives of 
small groups. This generous gesture has made a 
great impression on the minorities and strength- 
ened the claim of the Congress Party to be a nat- 
ional organization. 


Muslim "Direct Action" 


With the withdrawal of the interim govern- 
ment proposals by the Viceroy—for Mr. Jinnah 
and the Muslim League the main attraction for 
accepting the long-term scheme—the situation 
has deteriorated at an alarming rate. They have 
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repudiated the Constituent Assembly and their 
delegates will not participate in its discussions. 
Mr. Jinnah and the central executive of the 
League began formulating a program of direct 
action, to be launched as a protest against the 
formation of an interim government on the initia- 
tive of the Congress Party. A number of promin- 
ent members of the League renounced their Brit- 
ish titles as a first step. Mr. Jinnah declared Au- 
gust 16 to be “direct action day" to be celebrated 
by his followers throughout India. 

For several days before that day, League pro- 
pagandists made no secret of the fact that they 
were not believers in nonviolence. Direct action 
meant for them a holy war against unbelievers. 
Their newspapers preached in fiery terms, sup- 
ported by passages from the Koran, might is 
the only right course for the Muslims. 

The tragic effect of this campaign of hatred 
has now been witnessed in Calcutta. In three 
days of incredibly ferocious mob fury, three thou- 
sand have died and several times that number 
have been wounded and maimed. The city has been 
reduced in the words of the leading British news- 
paper in India (the Statesman) to “a bloody 
shambles.” 

It is possible, even likely, that there may be in 
the coming months other outbursts elsewhere in 
India on the part of Muslims whose fanaticism 


has been fanned by years of propaganda. With 
large-scale labor strikes imminent and an acute 
food situation developing in several parts of India, 
this is a grave responsibility for the Congress 
Party to shoulder. 


"Appeasement Does Not Pay" 


One thing, however, is clear beyond question: 
a policy of appeasement does not pay in the long 
run. It was realized almost too late in Europe. It 
is being realized, almost too late in India. British 
Tories, during the war, had excellent. reasons for 
encouraging Mr, Jinnah to be uncompromising 
and thus maintaining during the war the status 
quo in India. Calcutta's disastrous riots mean the 
end of an era of British-Muslim League collabora- 
tion for the postponement of India's freedom. 

British Socialists, pledged to India's independ- 
ence, in the luminous terms Mr. Attlee chose to 
apply, must now go forward—not only for India's 
sake, but in order that she may, by interpreting 
the principles of western democracy through her 
indigenous institutions, become “the political light 
of Asia." The outstanding lesson of the months 
of patient negotiations is that there is no halfway 
house between the present situation and the im- 
mediate grant of freedom, not less than that en- 
joyed by the Dominions, leading automatically 
to complete independence. 


NEVER ENOUGH 
By DORA JANE HAMBLIN 


American Red Cross Staff Correspondent 


|, FORTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD CHINESE farmer was elect- 

ed to die. 

He knew nothing about it. He just lay quietly on 
one of the twenty rough bamboo beds in the hospital 
in Chow-Poo. 

He was lying there when the nurse hurried past 
him, shaking from her hands the water in which 
she was washing yesterday's gauze bandages so she 
could use them again tomorrow. 

He was lying there when this nurse, and the rest 
of the hospital staff, elected him to die. He needed 
sulfa, that was the trouble. He needed it; the little 
boy three beds down needed it; the tradesman from 
the village needed it. There wasn't enough sulfa for 
all three of them, and probably the farmer would 
die anyway. 

He shifted and groaned a little when the nurse 
came back. She stopped and stared a moment. That 
was when she noticed the farmer's rice bowl, the 
empty bowl he'd been carrying when he limped 
into the hospital. She looked at the bowl and she 
started to hate. 

She hated the stone that had cut the farmer's 
foot. She hated the hunger, the malnutrition that 
had weakened his body so much that the cut turned 
into an ulcer. She hated his empty rice bowl, and 


all the other empty rice bowls that had, one way 
or another, brought most of the patients to this 
hospital. 

She hated the Japanese for starting the war. She 
hated them specifically for looting Chow-Poo's hos- 
pital. There had been nothing left but a building, 
when the Japanese had gone. The townspeople of 
Chow-Poo had scraped together enough money to 
build the twenty bamboo beds; to pay the staff. The 
American Red Cross had given them some emer- 
gency medical supplies. UNRRA had given them 
some clothes; some food. 

But there wasn’t enough. There never was 
enough. 

She hated the not-enoughness, then. She hated 
the empty medical chests and empty rice bowls all 
over China that swallowed up so rapidly the sup- 
plies that came so slowly. 

She didn’t say anything to the farmer about 
the sulfa or the Japanese or the rice bowl. She 
didn't tell him he'd been elected to die. 

Perhaps he would have been flattered to know... 
to find that his death had been a matter for dis- 
cussion and selection. Thousands of Chinese died 
without either of these luxuries. Perhaps he would 
have liked the grim dignity of being elected. 
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On April 1, in Kuala Lumpur, Sir Edward Gent was installed as Governor and Commander in Chief of the newly 
inaugurated Malayan Union. From his Union Jack-covered dais amid a show of military splendor the new governor reviewed 
the Bihar Regiment. Severely rationed rice, last year flown to inaccessible Kuantan, is now shipped in from Indo-China 
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MALAYA'S THREE PEOPLES 


By S. RAJA RATNAM 


Editors" Note: This is the second of two articles 
on Malaya by S. Raja Ratnam. “Malaya in Tran- 
sition" appeared last month. 


his own country. But today he is outnum- 

bered in Malaya by the non-Malay popula- 
tion, and progressively so. In 1911 the Malay 
made up 53 per cent of the population, 49 per 
cent in 1921, 45 per cent in 1931 and 41 per cent 
in 1941. Today he is even outnumbered by the 
Chinese, who in 1941 made up 43 per cent of the 
total population. This decline of the Malay rela- 
tive to the rest of the population has taken place 
despite appreciable immigration of Malays from 
the neighboring islands. 

But an even more significant and complicating 
factor is that racial and economic divisions coin- 
cide to an amazing degree. Thus what are really 
antagonisms deriving from economic grievances 
are made to assume racial cloaks. Without at- 
tempting to ascribe only economic motives to ra- 
cial partisanship one may easily observe that racial 
conflicts have become most intense when sustained 
by real economic discontents. Conversely they 
have been least evident when warmed by economic 
prosperity. It is not an accident therefore that 
racial tension in Malaya has been preceded by an 
economic battle in which the Malay has had a raw 
deal. In the pioneering, each-man-for-himself econ- 
omy that prevailed in Malaya until recent times 
the Malay shared only incidentally the boom that 
lasted until the slump in the early thirties. 

At the top of this racial-economic pyramid 
were the British, who constituted less than 1 per 
cent of the population. They had a monopoly of 
political power. The important Malayan Civil 
Service was legally barred to all except those “of 
' pure European descent on both sides.” As a result 
of agitation in the Colony, Asiatics have been al- 
lowed to trickle through into the administration, 
but care was taken to keep them out of the more 
important posts. Similarly the British determined 
the main lines of financial and economic activity 
in Malaya. While a growing number have come 
to realize that they must sooner or later make 
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their peace with the up-coming forces in Asia, the 
“whiff of grape-shot" mentality still persists, par- 
ticularly among the “old hands." But it is unlikely 
that the British will form an important racial 
element in the population of Malaya in the future, 
now that the passing of imperialism seems to be 
inevitable. 


The Indians and Chinese 


After the British came the Indians, who made 
up 13 per cent of the population. In terms of eco- 
nomic power they were not a serious menace to 
the Malays. A large proportion of them were 
coolies in rubber plantations, and their economic 
lot was the least enviable of any race in Malaya. 
Coming from the poverty-stricken provinces of 
South India, and segregated in distant plantations, 
they made what fortunes they could out of a shil- 
ling a day before returning to their homelands. 

But there were other groups of Indians and 
Ceylonese who as traders, urban workers, clerks 
and professional men played a more prominent 
role in the economic, political and social life of 
Malaya. A great many of them have settled down 
to make Malaya their home. Although in 1921 
only 12.4 per cent of the Indians were born in 
Malaya, by 1931 the number of local-born Indians 
had increased to 21 per cent. In that same year, 
incidentally, less than 5 per cent of the total popu- 
lation was bor in Malaya. 

The Chinese are the largest single racial 
group in Malaya. Economically they are the most 
powerful, after the British. Constituting the bulk 
of Malaya’s urban population, they occupy the 
whole range of its economic classes—from wealthy 
capitalists and shopkeepers to merchants and 
skilled workers. They came into the country with 
nothing but a capacity for hard work and a single- 
minded desire to make money. As long as the eco- 
nomic frontiers of Malaya expanded they had 
little concern with Malayan politics. A large part 
of the Chinese population was migratory in char- 
acter, their numbers falling or rising with the 
economic barometer. But now this has all changed, 
and politically the Chinese in Malaya are the most 
vigorous, best organized and most touched by 
the progressive currents of modern political 
thought. 

Two factors contributed to the political awak- 
ening of the Chinese. First, the Chinese population 
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in Malaya had acquired greater permanency than 
before. By 1931 local born Chinese had increased 
to 31 per cent of the total population. This sense 
of permanency had increased their political in- 
terest in the country of their adoption. The second 
factor was the coming of the depression, which 
affected the Chinese more than any one else. Since 
this coincided with the intensification of Chinese 
nationalism after Japan's onslaught in 1931, Chi- 
nese immigrants brought into Malaya their politi- 
cal passions both of the Kuomintang and Com- 
munist variety. Essentially their orientation was 
towards China but the germs of a Chinese Malay- 
an nationalism were discernible. 

Since the liberation, the political trend has 
been towards the creation of a Malavan rather 
than a Chinese nationalism. While leadership has 
come from the Chinese, for no other reason than 
. that they happened to occupy the economic and 
social strata of society from which that leadership 
could come, they have drawn into their ranks 
Indians and Malays prepared to work on a basis 
. of Malayan unity. For example, the Malay Nation- 
alist Party, the largest of the Malay political par- 
ties, has worked on the basis of a Malayan Unity. 
Since the reoccupation, Britain has encouraged the 
growth of Malay parties along racialist lines. The 
Selangor Malay Union, the Malay Racial Union 
have become active. Even trade unions have 
been encouraged to develop along racial lines. . 

But if Britain has encouraged Malay racialism 
it was only because the seeds for its growth were 
there in the first place. While the presence of an 
imperialist govermment would intensify the racial 
. conflict, its absence would not remove it. It is only 
by analyzing the structure of Malay society that 
we can hope to understand the problem. 


Malaya as Two Worlds 


The Malay economically constitutes the peas- 
entry of Malaya. And to a remarkable extent the 
Malay masses have preserved intact a social and 
economic system based upon allegiance to their 
Sultans and governed by traditional ways and 
thought. It was by drawing upon Chinese and 
Indian labor to create a dynamic modern economy 
in Malaya that this fossilization of Malay society 
was made possible. Thus there have existed in 
Malaya two worlds—the precapitalist world of 
the Malays, and the modern world operated by 
non-Malays. | | 

A smali Malay middle class had over some pe- 
riod crept out of this tottering Malay structure, 
but only to find the other races firmly entrenched 
in almost every economic sphere. So long as the 
Malays were imprisoned in the semifeudal society 
which the government and the Sultans encouraged, 
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Malay middle class-nationalism could. not enlist 
mass support. The middle class did the next best 
thing possible under the circumstances. They ac- 
cepted the order of things in return for the priv- 
ileges accorded to them by the British government. 


. They were drawn into minor administrative posts 


from which all other Asiatics were barred. It 
would be wrong to construe this as a conscious 
support of British imperialism; it was rather 
support of a British policy which favored their 
own economic position and prestige. But this in 
turn meant that, cut off from mass support, these 
Malays sought to identify themselves with the 
interests of the British government and the Sul- 
tanates upon which the whole colonial system 
was built in the native states. 

It is not surprising that the leadership of 
Malay racialism has emanated from Malay civil 
servants, who are defending the Sultanates as well 
as resisting any changes which would deprive 
them of their privileged position in the adminis- 
trative services. As long as economic life in Ma- 
laya is built upon rugged competition, the Malay 
cannot be blamed for taking what steps he can to 
protect his own interests, and under present condi- 
tions he can protect his privileges only by sup- 
porting an imperialist structure which will con- 
tinue to keep a great part of the Malays away from 
the main currents of the modern and dynamic 
society which is gaining ground in Malaya. 

The more progressive Malays have foreseen 
the futility and danger of such a policy. The 
future of the Malays is to be assured by a drastic 
[roues of Malay society from below so as to 

nable the Malay masses to meet others on their 

own grounds, but upon a basis of cooperation 
rather than conflict. Such is the program of the 
Malay Nationalist Party, and a colonial govern- 
ment genuinely intent upon promoting racial 
unity in Malaya would do well to encourage such 
elements while discouraging  racialists whether 
among Chinese, Indians or Malays. 


A Racial Meeting-Ground 


It is only upon a basis of economic cooperation, 
directed towards the building up of a common 
prosperity, that races can be made to work to- 
gether. Malaya is the meeting ground of the three 
major races of East Asia—Malays, Chinese and 
Indians. When Nehru visited Malaya in March 
of this year he declared that “Singapore may well 
become the. center where Asian unity can be 
forged, for in future the peoples of Asia must hold 
together for their own good and the freedom of 
the world.” i 

If Malaya can fulfill that task it is assured 
a prominent place in the history of Asia. 
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Chinese Humor 


By LIN YUTANG 


INVARIABLY those writers who have visited 
China and come out with a book on that vast 
country and who are, in my opinion, successful 
at the job, have been people with a keen sense 
of humor. Two of the earliest good books on 
China, still among the best, are Chinese Char- 
acteristics and Village Life in China, both by the 
witty Reverend Arthur Smith, published some 
forty years ago. More recent instances are the 
works of Pearl Buck and Carl Crow.. The 
serious students of China’s affairs are not only 


a sad lot, but they usually manage to miss the: 


subtle, indefinable, human quality of the Chinese 
people and Chinese politics, which carries with 
it a sense of convincing reality. The difference 
between those who have a sense of humor and 
those who do not is that the latter make the 
Chinese appear bizarre and paradoxical, living 
either in utopian bliss or in depths of degrada- 
‘tion, while the former make them human and 
understandable by the magic touch of humor. 
Those very earnest students and critics of Chinese 
affairs give me the impression of plodding, con- 
scientious Ph. D. candidates who try to analyze 
a Shakespearean comedy in a very serious frame 
of mind. 

The fact is, the Chinese are both a funny 
and humorous people. The Chinese people do 
many fantastic and contrary things. Intrinsically, 
these are funny to Westerners, as western things 
are funny to the Chinese. And if you can make 
the Chinese see that many of their own things 
are funny, they are quick to laugh at them, for 
have they not been laughing at them all their 
lives? I think they laugh longer than the western 
critics; the line must be drawn somewhere when 
things cease to be funny to foreigners in China, 
while they are still funny to the Chinese them- 
selves. Professor Toynbee once told me something 
very sad. Outside Nanking, he saw a skinny 
pony with a heavy load stuck on an uphill path, 
while the old driver vainly tried to prod him 
with his whip. The pony tried frantically, but 
it seemed the cart and its load were threatening 
to submerge both the pony and his driver. Pro- 
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fessor Toynbee, quite understandably, got down 
and helped the cart forward. The driver laughed, 
and the Chinese passengers laughed, instead of 
coming to help. But Professor Toynbee could 
not understand that the sight of a gray-haired 
white man pushing a cart in his shirt sleeves was 
so screamingly funny and contradictory to the 
general assumptions of the oriental world that 
the Chinese pony was laughing, too. On the other 
hand, the Christian point of view is that the sight 
of a poor animal struggling uphill under a stag- 
gering load is not a proper subject for laughter. 

In a recent issue of Life there is an extra- 
ordinary photograph of a Chinese refugee family 
fleeing the Japs from Kweilin, curiously perched 
and lashed on the underside of a railroad boxcar ; 
extraordinary because every face of that family, 
from the grandmother to the young girl, looks 
enviably comfortable and shows a wholehearted 
smile. These smiles are authentic and have noth- 
ing of the synthetic grin of United States Senators 
and bathing beauties. They are the smiles of the 
American common men and women. It is with 
this type of humor and good cheer that the Chi- 
nese people have been carrying on for the past 
three or four thousand years. 


Based on Common Sense 


All good, pervading, solid, lasting humor, I 
believe, is based on a philosophy, a way of looking 
at things. We say the Chinese are humorous 
because they are philosophic. Such a dangerous, 
sweeping generalization may nevertheless be true. 
Chinese philosophy, or Confucianism, is a phil- 
osophy of common sense, and this common sense, 
I have no doubt, is the basis of Chinese humor. 

There is a story about a Chinese farmer 
which illustrates this point of view. Once a farmer 
was going home after his day's work. On his 
way he had bought a pot of soybean sauce, and 
this he carried at the back end of a bamboo pole 
swung across his shoulder. The pot of soybean 
sauce slipped off the pole and crashed on the 
stone pavement, but the farmer walked on as if 
nothing had happened. A passenger thought he 
hadn't noticed it and called it to his attention. “I 
know," replied the farmer. “But if it's broken, 
it's broken, isn't it?" In the circumstances, there 
was just nothing to do about it. He didn't stop 
for it, and he didn't cry. | 
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Given this general point of view, it is in- 
evitable that we should find the Chinese laughing 
at the theater and in the novel and in the idle 
literary and political gossip that pervades both 
Chinese life and Chinese literature. The Chinese, 
I believe, are the world's greatest gossipers. The 
goal of gossiping is to prick the bubbles of the 
great of the world and re-establish a comfortable 
sense of equality of all mankinc. In American 
terms, it proves that you are as good as anybody 
else. 

lhere is, however, a peculiar twist which 
prevented the output of Chinese humorous litera- 
ture from being as prolific as it should have been. 
That is Confucian puritanism. Coníucian de- 
corum put a damper on light, humorous writing, 
as well as on all imaginative literature, except 
poetry. Drama and the novel were despised as 
unworthy of a respectable scholar's occupation, 
and we had the greatest difficulty establishing 
the authorship cf some of the greatest Chinese 
novels. This puritanical, austere public attitude 
has persisted to this day. While President Roose- 
velt took care to salt his speeches and broadcasts 
with some attempts at humor, it is inconceivable 
that President Chiang Kai-shek should. The thing 
isnt being done. While a respectable paper like 
The New York Times would publish an editorial 
on some perfectly inconsequential topic like “The 
Decline of Beef Stew," when a war was going on, 
no respectable Chinese editor would think of en- 
livening his political and economic discourses with 
a flash of humor. The recognition of the role of 
humor in general Chinese writing, and as an ele- 

ment of style, is what I fought for by founding 
and editing the first Chinese humor magazine, 
The Analects, some twelve years ago. I ran right 
into the Kuomintang rulers who are still very 
serious, and also right into the Communist and 
leftist writers, who, encumbered with youth's 
crabbed sense of responsibilitv to reshape the 
universe along Marxist lines, rather looked ask- 
ance at a joke. The Communists, especially, were 
howling that Lin Yutang, by preaching humor, 
was "ruining the country." I could not convince 
them that humor had a proper role in literature 
and life by referring them to ancient Chinese 
sources, including Confucius himself, for the left- 
ists held all Chinese literature in utter Marxist 
contempt. In desperation, I had to show them that 
humor was something considered quite proper by 
foreigners, and therefore “modern.” I pointed out 
that Charles Lamb did not ruin England and that 
The Golden Calf did not ruin their beloved post- 
revolutionary Soviet Russia. And they quietly 
shut up, although they are still unconvinced. 

But humorous literature and jokes flourished 
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in a joke-loving people in spite of Confucian puri- 
tanism and outside the sanctimonious territory of 
“orthodox literature,” just as the drama and the 
novel did. So long as gifted writers were willing 
to ignore “the cold pork at the Confucian Tem- 
ple" and degrade themselves by writing anony- 
mous novels and memoirs bristling with anecdotes 
and gossip, the literary priestcraft could do noth- 
ing about it; and so, along happy and unrestricted 
literary bypaths, this literature grew. There was 
quite a distinguished and, in parts, humorous 
long novel, Yeh Sao Pao Yen. Its hero was con- 


ceived as a Confucian model gentleman. The 


author employed the well-known formula for 
creatmg salacious sex appeal by placing the hero 
constantly in compromising positions with wo- 
men and making him stop just short of a moral 
catastrophe. The whole novel was an ardent de- 
fense of the Confucian way of life. Yet both the 
author and his grandson omitted this novel, his 
literary masterpiece, from the list of his works in 
his official biography. It mentions only his puerile 
poetry and his earnest discourses on philosophy 
and the art of government. The point is, this sit- 
uation did not prevent Hsia Erh-ming from writ- 
ing the novel for his own amusement. Probably 


the most typical Chinese humorous novel, Julin- 


Waishih, was a book devoted solely to poking fun 
at the Confucian scholars, and it was written by 
one who was himself a scholar. 


Anecdotage 


One would have therefore to go to “unortho- | 


dox" literature to find the best examples of humor; 
to drama and the novel. Humorous sketches were 
almost completely absent. I do not think the 
huachi, or "funny," pieces, that the Confucian 
writers wrote when they set out to be funny are 
funny at all; e. g., the Farewell to Poverty, by 
Han Yu, and Drive out the Cats, by Li Yu, 
which are disappointing to me. When these writ- 
ers wrote huachi pieces, they told themselves they 
were going.to be facetious and were consciously 
so, which spoils the humorous effect for the 
reader, On the other hand, there is that vast 
realm of anecdotage—humor in the daily lives of 
the gentry and kings and their wives— which is 
a comic kingdom in itself. I may give two ex- 
amples here, one ancient and the other modern. 

Su Tung-po, the Sung poet, was a man of 
great charm and genial humor, and there are any 
number of anecdotes told about him. He had an 
incorrigible propensity for cracking jokes at the 
expense of his enemies, his friends and himself. 

Once Su Tung-po went to call on a Mr. Lu, 
and was kept waiting an unusually long time be- 
cause the latter, a very fat person, was taking 
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an unusually long afternoon nap. At last when 
Lu came down to see him, Su pointed to an 
earthen jar containing a tortoise with a green 
water. plant growing on its back, and said, “A 
tortoise with water plant on its shell is not so rare. 
What is really difficult to obtain is a tortoise with 
six eyes." Lu asked what he meant, and Su re- 
plied, “Emperor Chung of Tang Dynasty once 
received a six-eyed tortoise, given him by a min- 
ister as a rarity. On being asked what was the 
virtue of a six-eyed tortoise, the minister replied, 
‘A six-eyed tortoise has three pairs of eyes, while 
others have only one. Therefore, when a six-eyed 
tortoise takes a nap, it is equal to the nap of three 
tortoises together." | 





Chinese Joke 


HOW TO BECOME A DOCTOR. A quack killed one of 
his patients, and as a result, was bound hand and foot 
by the bereaved family. At night he struggled loose, 
dived into a river, and made his escape. His son was 
deep in the study of a medical tome when he got home. 
“Never mind studying medicine, my boy,” he blurted 
out. “It’s more important to learn swimming.” 





During the National Revolution of 1927, there 
was a riot of slogans and placards pasted on the 
walls of offices and public places. There was one 
Mr. Wang who had started a campaign against 
foot binding, and among the propaganda posters 
he put up there was one reading, "We ought to 
place the small feet of the million and a half sisters 
in Honan upon our own shoulders.” A modern 
wit remarked that if you multiplied that by two, 
there would be three million small feet of the 
Honan women upon Wang’s shoulders. 


The Comic Spirit 


“One excellent test of the civilization of a 
country I take to be the flourishing of the comic 
idea and comedy,” says George Meredith; "and 
the test of true comedy is that it shall awaken 
thoughtful laughter." All popular folk humor, I 
believe, is more or less alike, depending on a com- 
mon assent as to what is to be laughed at—the 
miser, the cheat, the quack doctor, the mother- 
in-law and, above all, the hen-pecked husband— 
and on a sudden ease of tension which provides 
the comic relief. Thoughtful humor, however, is 
based on the perception of human errors, in- 
congruities, cant and hypocrisy, which admit- 
tedly are shared by all of us. The comic spirit is 
that human understanding which, being higher 
than academic intelligence, rises above the con- 
fusion and self-deception of our common notions, 
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and points its finger at life's sham, futility and 
follies. The true comic genius is really a higher, 
because subtler, form of intelligence because it 
sees what the others do not see, and under the 
cloak of fun exercises the criticism of man's ideas. 
Man is a laughing animal, an honor doubtfully 
shared by anthropoid apes, and that is why to err 
is bestial, but to laugh at our errors is human. 
Only that culture which, by its own intellectual 
richness, rises above itself through its more pene- 
trating minds to exercise criticism of its ideas, 
vogues and fetishes could qualify for the name 
of a human culture. In this sense Meredith is 
right, and the best humor is that which is in- 
fused with the light of intellectual understanding. 

In this sense, Laotze, the antagonist of Con- 
fucius, must be regarded as the true comic spirit 
of China, and Chuangtze, his follower and in- 
ventor of a great many libelous stories about 
Confucius, may be regarded as the most intelli- 
gent humorist of China. Laotze's laughter was 
dry and small, sounding low through his thin 
beard, while Chuangtze, being a younger man, 
often broke out into boisterous laughter. At times 
it sounded like a bitter laugh, because he was a 
campaigner for ideas. The laughter of these two 
men has reverberated down the ages. The inter- 
action of two forces, the constructive, positive, 
humanizing outlook of Confucianism and the 
destructive, negative outlook and distrust of hu- 
man agencies of Taoism, has conditioned and 
fashioned the fabric of Chinese thought through 
the centuries. 

It was about seven hundred years later, after 
these two forces had met and mixed, that there 
emerged what seems to my mind the most mature 
humorous spirit of China. I refer to Tao Chien 
thé poet, in whose spirit the last slightly sour note 
which existed in Chuangtze was lost, and humor, 
joined to an understanding acceptance of life, 
evoked only a kindly, leisurely smile. Confucian- 
ism and Taoism had sufficiently combined to make 
his appearance possible. Tao Chien was both re- 
sponsible and irresponsible, and we see at last 
neither a crusader nor a cynic, but a family man, 
one of us, and therefore truly a great human 
spirit, conscious of the limitations of human ex- 
istence, but nevertheless achieving his own free- 
dom without abandon and peace of mind with- 
out rebellion. It would be difficult, though possible, 
to point to some particular piece of Tao's as show- 
ing his humorous spirit, but that is so with the 
greatest and best kind of humor when it becomes 
a pervading view of life. In him, humor becomes 
perfectly natural. Tao had come to terms with 
himself and with his relations with the human 
world. 
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d houses, each with a lotus-covered pool used for drinking and bathing, 


cluster under the coconut palms. A double triangle of palm e 
ashed together to give the necessary length and pivoted on stout stilt 


s anchored in the seabed, forms the framework for the net 


FISHERMEN 
ee. 5 dan m OF MALABAR 


over sprats and flatfish in the shallow water 
The Malabar Coast is laced with backwaters and canals which 
teem with fish—sometimes the means of livelihood of whole 
, villages. But few of the Malayalis in the densely populated 
seaboard regions use any but the simplest fishing methods 


A fisherman paddles home with his catch after a day with rod and line 





Nets stretched between a framework of poles are dipped 
into the sea and in a few minutes are raised by hauling 
on the coconut-fiber ropes weighted with heavy stones 





Women do the selling in Malabar. Fresh and dried fish, arranged 
in little piles of two or three, are sold in open air markets 
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When fishing is over the log canoes are pulled up on 
the beach and the fine mesh nets are spread out to d 
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THE TALKING WAR 


By HERMAN E. WEILLER 


dangerous background of international re- 

lations is about to give ground to an even 
more dangerous stage: Fashoda, or the talking 
war. Before we reach Fashoda, we had better 
stop, look and listen. 

Fashoda is a small town on the White Nile 
in the Egyptian Sudan, about five hundred miles 
upstream from Khartum, a government outpost 
in the midst of swamps, a few rows of brick build- 
ings near the cluster of grass-thatched huts that 
forms the squalid little village. What possible 
bearing could this dreary, god-forsaken spot have 
on twentieth-century history-in-the-making ? 

Because of a meeting at Fashoda, two great 
nations almost talked themselves hysterically into 
war—then, before they had irretrievably com- 
mitted themselves to arms, thought the better of 
it and came to a lasting, all-inclusive understand- 
ing 


| HE WAR OF NERVES which today forms the 


The time was 1898, and the cause was the 
clash of rival imperialist ambitions. Great Brit- 
ain was consolidating its conquest of the Egyp- 
tian Sudan, thus advancing by one more step its 
dream of an empire "from Cape to Cairo." In 
September of that year, General Sir Herbert 
Kitchener had suppressed the uprising of the 
Mahdi in the bloody battle of Omdurman, near 
Khartum. 

Suddenly, these gains were jeopardized by the 
eastward march of a French explorer who had 
the lukewarm backing of his government. Strik- 


* ing out from France's West African possessions, 


the explorer, Capt. Jean Baptiste Marchand. 
reached Fashoda in July, 1898, at the head of a 
handful of officers and one hundred and fifty 
Senegalese tirailleurs. If he were allowed to es- 
tablish himself on the Upper N:le, a dagger would 
be thrust right through the heart cf the British 
hopes for a continuous African empire. 
Kitchener rushed northward from Khartum 
and demanded that the French retire. Marchand 
refused. Both. soldiers requested instructions from 
their governments. London made it clear at once 
that it would fight rather than recogmize the 





HERMAN E. WEILLER is on the editorial staff of the New 
Yerk Post and has contributed articles on international 
affairs and historical subjects to various magazines. His 
"Dawn of the Pacific Era" appeared in the February, 1943, 
issue of ASIA AND THE AMERICAS. 
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tricolor at the Nile. An "incident" was created. 

The incident revived in one moment century- 
old tensions and ill-wilf. So far, there had never 
been talk, or threat, of war between the two na- 
tions—not since the days of Napoleon I, at least. 
But the relations between Queen Victoria's gov- 
ernment and the third Napoleon, and later the 
Third Republic, had always been frigid at best. 
Recently there had been efforts on both sides of 
the channel, in the light of Germany's aggressive 
designs, to bury old grudges and make a new start. 
But now Fashoda made the strain upon national 
pride and temper dangerously severe. 

The English reacted as though the Nile were 
the Thames. A spokesman for the government 
said ominously that Britain would “recoil before 
nothing." British rights, some one else in au- 
thority suggested, "were not to be frittered away 
by negotiations, however ably conducted." And 
the strong stand which the government took was 
generally applauded by public opinion. No more 
appeasement—or “policy of graceful concessions," 
as it was called at that time—of the wily, greedy 
French! 

Some cool heads in London thought that the 
excitement and the uproar outstripped by far the 
necessities of the case. "The volume of opinion 
in Great Britain favorable to the maintenance of 
the Egyptian territories on the Upper Nile is 
wholly disproportionate to the value of those 
regions," wrote a young reporter and jack-of-all- 
trades, Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill. But less 
articulate minds were more emotional. 


French Bitterness 


The French contributed their share of bit- 
terness by leveling absurd charges against “Al- 
bion perfide." To them it seemed that, wherever 
they turned for expansion, the. English were 
there to forestall them. British business men in 
Paris were so worried by the gradually extending 
talking war that they suspended new orders and 
refused to execute old ones. The bourse was bear- 
ish, and business was almost at a standstill for a 
sew days in September. | 

To his credit it must be said that the French 
“man of the street" was less ruffled than his Eng- 
ash contemporary. “Que ça nous fait Egypte?” 
ene workman expressed his feeling, “Anglais! 
West pas Prussiens!” An admirably concise sum- 
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mation of the case: “Look at your real enemy! 
There is nothing as bad as a Prussian!” 

Nevertheless, the deadlock persisted. The 
French fleet was ordered to Cherbourg, and naval 
stores and ammunition were collected in that 
town. The British fleet was concentrated at Alex- 
andria "to protect the Canal.” Each side seemed 
to have persuaded itself that the issue was su- 
preme and no retreat possible. When Delcassé, 
the French Foreign Minister, asked the British 
Ambassador: “You surely would not break with 
us over Fashoda?” the Englishman replied: 
“That’s exactly what I fear." 

Delcassé tried to extemporize and compromise, 
but London would have none of it. “Her Majes- 
tys Government do not consider the right of 
conquest open to discussion,” he was informed 
haughtily and peremptorily. In the face of such 
stubbornness and arrogance, Delcassé gave in. 
Marchand was ordered to quit Fashoda, and a few 
months later the two countries signed an agree- 
ment fixing the boundaries on the Upper Nile. 

But the heat thus generated did not subside 
quickly. The immediate cause of the quarrel had 
been removed by a limited accord, but the old fire 
of enmity smoldered on underneath. 

Naval preparations were still going on in 
Portsmouth and Plymouth—“as determined upon 
previously,” was the age-old, meaningless ex- 
planation of the British government. The Daily 
Mail campaigned to incite the nation to a bully- 
ing vindictiveness. English travelers did not in- 


. vade French resorts as in previous years, but 


went to the Italian Riviera instead. 

The French, too, remained suspicious and ap- 
prehensive. By surrendering Fashoda they be- 
lieved themselves to have contributed to world 
peace, as well as to a mutual understanding with 
England. But the English wouldn't let bygones 
be bygones : "We offered Lord Salisbury Fashoda 
and our friendship, and he replied that he wanted 
only Fashoda," a Paris paper complained. Was 
there any safety in capitulation, the French asked 
themselves. 

^ [t is one of the major miracles of our time 
how the two nations overcame the mountains of 
hysteria, suspicion and resentment separating 
them and, pulling themselves up by their boot- 
straps, arrived at a complete agreement within 
five years. From talking war to the entente cor- 
diale—what a momentous revolution in world 
affairs | 

What had happened? 

The French had finally come to see that the 
Fashoda region was not essential to the security 
of their African empire. Rather than dare the 
British lion—to whom possession of that swampy 
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bog was vital—they decided to bargain with him 
on a global basis. “There is now a great deal of 
sand where the Gallish cock can scratch at his 
ease," said Delcassé, “and immense marshes where 
the British duck may rejoice in full liberty." 

The British, too, had reasons for coming to 
a bargain. A shrewd old man, Ohm Kruger, 
gave them plenty of trouble further south in Af- 
rica. And foresighted statesmen, with later King 
Edward VII in the forefront, pointed at the real 
danger to world peace, an increasingly erratic and 
aggressive Germany. They were convinced that 
France and England should hang together or 
be hanged separately by Kaiser Wilhelm. Both 
countries realized that the emergence of a pow- . 
erful Germany was a new and revolutionary fac- 
tor in world affairs, and that before this para- 
mount fact, accepted international standards were 
quickly losing their validity. 

With these facts of international life firmly im- 
pressed on their minds, men of good will from 
both sides of the Channel set to work. Slowly, 
laboriously, they first dissipated the immediate 
menace of war, then relaxed the old tensions and 
finally resolved all outstanding differences. The 
agreement of April 8, 1904, the entente cordiale, 
did.not pass over a single controversial point: 
Egypt, Morocco, Siam, Madagascar, Newfound- 
land, all were included in the global, total settle- 
ment. 

Perhaps Germany's designs and tactics would 
in the future have precipitated the entente with- 
out the aid of Fashoda. But in the case of France 
and Britain at least there was nothing like a ser- 
ious incident to drive home to the people con- 
cerned the need for unity among nations. 

Again, at least in the case of Anglo-French 
relations, Fashoda did something else: new mat- 
ters of contention might arise between the two 
countries, but the Fashoda crisis had once and 
for all cleared the air. It diverted the two nations 
from the old evil rut of suspicion and enmity to a 
new approach and a new spirit of international 
thinking. 


For a 1946 Entente Cordiale 


Fashoda—the incident which produces the 
talking war—may repeat itself today or tomorrow. 
It may occur in Korea or Iran, in Berlin or Ve- 
netia Julia. Before we reach the stage of the talk- 
ing war, however, we had better be thoroughly 
clear about its consequences. 

The talking war may lead to Armageddon— 
and the way to hell is smooth indeed: just take a 
little suspicion, a little hysteria and a few loaded 
guns, mix 'em! Or the Fashoda of the future may 
lead through hard and honest efforts to a per- 
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manent global undezstanding among the war-time 
allies, in particular >etween the United States 
and the Soviet Unicn. 

This suggestior does not ov2-lcok the vastly 
changed world situation since 1868. The Fashoda 
crisis arose because tne impe-ial st urge for more 
possessions attracted both France and Enzland to 
the same strategic soot, the =gyftian Sudan. To- 
day there is no isst of colonial expansion between 
the United States end the Soret Unicn-—both 
. countries being "hzves." 

Absent, too. is the drezd o: a thir] power, 
Germany, which ziter Fashoce drove the two 
countries inexorably into the szme camp—al- 
though, perhaps, -- is not so aosen- as we might 
think. The atomic 29mb, like the water ir. the fable 
of the sorcerer’s apprentice assames increasingly 
the part of a powzr independert c= man untamed 
ard much more destructive than Keiser Wilhelm’s 
Germany. 

However, regardless of clcse 3istof?cal analo- 
g-es, it is the spirt in which t3» statesmen of the 
entente cordiale settled theirt differences that 
should arouse thz statesmen cf today to a new 
approach in Russo-American -elations. 

In the United States, sen rent is strong in 
favor of a foreign policy cn a ‘two wcrlds" basis 
end, as a preliminary to tais rol:cy, a “‘stiffer at- 
titude" toward Russia ard zm 2nd tc “appease- 
ment." The alternative tc th.s zropos.tion is the 
suggestion that we attemot tc cear away all our 
iundamental dixerences with the Soviet Union. 
This was the way which France ard England 
chose in those ve years of pairstakamg negotia- 
tions following -he Fashoda incident. 

Always in z212 recent paz, :he United States 
and Russia (arc Great Britain) hace met only 
to discuss somz urgent specific queston. In New 
York, in Londen, in Tckyc, M»scov and Paris, 
their representatives have talked atout Trieste, 
trusteeships, Iran, atomic energy anc many other 
topics. But they have never vet, like the Fashoda 
negotiators, pit all their problems on the table 
together, agreec on the al-anclusive agenda anc 


assigned their best statesmen to the tedious task 
o trying to reach a total agreement. 

A]! ciscussions so far have amounted merely 
te a ski-müsh around the periphery of the main 
problem. the wall of suspicion and enmity sep- 
arating 3ussia from the Anglo-American powers. 
. his 1s -he core of the trouble, and it must be re- 


‘moved 5efore its manifestations 'can be attacked 


successfully. 

This entente cordiale of 1946 should have two 
objectives: 

1. A global accord in which the United States 
and Russia (and G-eat Britain). define and rec- 

ognize the areas which they consider essential to 
their security. Such an accord would, for example, 
‘keep tke Soviet Union from challenging the Amer- 
ican attempt to build up a chain of bases in the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. On the other hand, 1 
would oblige the United States to refrain from 
mixing in the politics of the Soviet border states. 
A needed corollary would be a long-term non- 
aggression pact of the type championed by Rus- 
sia becore the former League of Nations. 

2. An agreement about future specific func- 
tions of the United Nations. The old formulas, 
such as power politics, alliances and peace pacts, 
have worn thin, just as they did. after Fashoda. 
Whils the accord on security areas after the “en- 
tente" pattern would be a first and big step for- 
ward, its real meaning would be negative: non- 
inter-erence, non-aggression. l 

What is needed, is a constructive approach: 
an all-inclusive azreement as to how to entrust 
the Jnited Nations with greater responsibilities. 
T^e need is strong in the case of a United Nations 
atomic authority; it is equally urgent in the case 
of United Natioas trusteeships over the Italian 
colcnies, Palestire and certain Pacific territories. 

What is required is a new start between the 
twc countries, and the conviction that peace can- 
not be made around the fringes, and that being 
touzh and aggressive is no substitute for good 
wil. and the determination to come to grips with 
the iundamental problems of our time. 


Tu 
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THE MEW ASIA 


The recognition of the independence o- the thi-teen colonies :n North America was the 
prelcus to the breck-ap of the Spanish -mpire, a possibili ity that the wisest Spanish states- 
mam foresaw ia 1761. So it is possible tc see the effects of the British grant of independence 
to Imcia throughout zbe Eas. No doubt the convulsion of the war, the spectacle of European 
armies defeatel by Japanese armies, the eforts of the Japanese zo stimulate an Eastern na- 
tionzl:sm to aid their war efforts have ai contributed to the present state of Eastern dis- 
conzsnts. But the British example in Inda has set a standard by which European Govern- 
mens are judged. ... A pcitical revolut«n created the United States and the independent 
nat.ans of Latin Amer.ca, In South-east -ssia a political revolution is not enough. It must 
3e cccompanied b> a s>cial -evolution . transfcrming capitalists into nationalists and na- 
tionalists into cap tasís, and the test of tbe European societies will come in that constructive 
task.— The Manck ester Guacdian - 
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WHAT A LIBERATION! 


By SAW TUN 


A BURMAN SPEAKS — PART III 


Editors’ Note: Ths is the last of three articles on 
Burma by Saw Tun, a young Burman who has 
just completed a course in chemical engineering 
in Yale University and is now on his way home. 


During the war the Burmese people had been 
pinning their hopes of early freedom on the opin- 
ions given by a few Englishmen who knew Burma 
and Burmans well and also on the British Press, 
but not on any statements of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment. In fact, except for the occasional reas- 
surance that Dominion Status would be granted 
some day, the silence of H. M. G. throughout the 
war years was conspicuous. However, in 1944 
the Blue Print for Burma, a report by the Con- 
servatives, was presented to the British Parlia- 
ment. Its outstanding recommendation was that 
after the liberation of Burma the British should 
inaugurate direct rule for a period of five years 
before granting Dominion Status. 

Because of censorship, the reactions of the 
Burmans could not actually be known. But the 
sentiments of the English people were reflected 
in the leader of that once most conservative of 
English newspapers, The Times, which bitterly 
assailed the authors of the Blue Print for not 
recommending the grant of Dominion Status im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of hostilities. On 
December 12, 1944, a debate on Burma was held 
in the House of Commons, the first since Decem- 
ber, 1934. Nothing came of it, and H. M. G. still 
remained mum. The Burmans could wait. 


"Liberation" and the White Paper 


The overdue official statement pertaining to 
Burma came in the form of a White Paper along 
with the so-called “liberation” of Burma in May, 
1945. It was another of those many-worded, 
stereotyped and vague promises of political eman- 
cipation which are so familiar to the Indians and 
Burmans. Actually, the whole thing boils down 
to this: 1) Since the colony’s progress has been 
interrupted by the Japanese invasion and occupa- 
tion, direct rule by the Governor of Burma will 
continue until December, 1948; 2) by that date, 
it is hoped, elections will have been held, the pre- 
war partial self-government enjoyed by the Bur- 
mans restored;'3) thereafter the Burmese people, 
having agreed among themselves, will draft a 
constitution to be approved by Parliament. 
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It is not difficult to imagine the Burmans’ re- 
actions to this great offer, those very Burmans 
who felt that they had been such a potent factor 
in their own liberation, when even the moderate 
Sir Htoon Aung Gyaw, who had evacuated with 
the British and was appointed Advisor to the 
Governor of Burma, said: “The Burmans want 
no interim government but a constituent assembly ; 
their present cooperation with the British should 
not be taken as love for the British rule." 

But Britain had her own reasons for ignoring 
this warning coming from a Burman. Even be- 
fore the liberation, I had heard whispers in India 
among the official British circles of the “Burmese 
Government” in exile recommending a long per- 
iod of military rule as essential to revive the pres- 
tige Britain had lost in Burma during the early 
part of the war. The few Burmans then in India 
did their best to prevent such a step, in the in- 
terests of both Burma and Britain. And the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Reginald Dorman Smith, seemed to 
agree with them. But as things turned out, the 
British die-hards obviously won the day—and 
even under'a Labor Government, "the revival of 
lost prestige” seems to be the guiding policy 

Thus on reentering Burma, the British in- 
stead of taking along with them peace and under- 
standing, brought machine guns, bombs and 
death. Even Sir Reginald Dorman Smith, once 
back in Burma, forgot the words he had uttered 
when he was “on the run from that land,” turned 
back the constitutional clock for over a quarter 
of a century and politely told the Burmans at a 
conference, as reported by the Rangoon Liberator 
Nov. 14, 1945, that “there was no legal obligation 
upon him to have any Executive Council at all, 
and therefore no one had a right of representation 
in that Council." 

What a liberation Burma has had! For over 
six months, under military rule, every attempt 
was made to disarm the country entirely and take 
the sting out of the Burmese National Army. 
The Times reported last October that “Maj. 
General Aung San is said to be executing satis- 
factorily the agreement he made with Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten for the absorption of his 
forces into the Burma regular Army, with its 
implication that his men would hand in all un- 
authorized arms." (This was, by the way, the 
first time that the Burmese people had been ac- 
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cepted into the reg-lar Burma Army.) A police 
fcrce of no less than 26,000 was sanctioned. Re- 
constraction was badly neglectec. 

In the House =i Commons d2bate held on 
April 5, 1946, on “Burma i FaJure of Constitu- 
tioral Machinery) " Mr. Nicholscn asked for 
facts, saying, “I ar not so conzz-ned with the ul- 
timate position, but the immed_cte 22sition.” Yes, 


what is Burma's immediate postion? It is only | 


fair that I should Jet some average Burmans in 
Burma today answer that question. 

In a letter addressed to my -cusin and dated 
23rd April 1946, we find amongst a pile of who's 
alive and who's trarried tc wom: "At present 
Rangoon is half fl of military personnel coupled 
with their drivers speeding recklessly in those 
rectangular-looking junks [jeeps], and depriving 
cther road users 2i their plezsure. The vacant 
lands in the old racecourse are 3lg1 with military 
terts, and the b-rgalows romad your father’s 
house are occupied by persons in uniforms who 
lock as if they ar» going io wages another war, 
ani this is the co-Cition that st Il prevails a year 
efter the British landing, The electricity is func- 


ticning in the arees occupied Ly tae military and » 


the government-sponsored buildings, and the rest 
of Rangoon has to be content w th paraffin lights. 
The roads are not being repzi-ed even now." 
Another perscn who tsei to be pro-British 
surprised me by writing, “The English have 
shown no inclination at helping tE2 reconstruction 
of Burma. In fact t3ey are -etarding it. The roads 
are simply awful, zaving beer s5o4t by the heavy 


loaded or unloaded army vehacle:, and never re-_ 


paired at all. There are big 35es all along Ran- 
goon streets." Writing abott a friend who has 
started working :3 the Public; Department, my 
correspondent says that he “go2s round Rangoon 
acting as Burmese Commer.tato- to the War News 
Reels and other ?-opaganda ims.” From this I 
gather the English are mcre nterested in propa- 
ganda than in zctual' recoastruction, As for 
trains to or from Eangoon. excea: for one civilian 


carriage everythiaz is reserved Zor the military. | 


In one letter, I found. "Ia Rangoon the 
military is everywaere. They zre supposed to get 
aut by June. I Lope so. Tke: the housing situ- 
ation will be eased and the 2»cole will feel that 
tne war is really over.” The hove was only a hope. 
June came, and :rstead o: ti» 300ps leaving we 
received a report that the gzrrisoa of British and 
Indian troops hzc grown to fhree times its pre- 
vious size and vas still growing; that gunboats 
were prowling along the Araxan coast and up the 
muddy Irrawadd» River that mechanized units 
rumbled over Burma’s urever roads; that at key 
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zirdroires R. A. F. transports stood ready to fly 


‘rack combat units at an instant's notice. I have 
zeen asking myself, "Was all this necessary? 
Nhy does it have to happen to my country ?" 


The Results of the White Paper Policy 


Nothing could have courted trouble more than 
che polizy laid down in the White Paper. In 1937 
che Bu-mans as a whole had had a glimpse of 
treedor and they were eager for more. Through- 
out the war, the Allies perpetually pounded the 
word freedom into the heads of Burmans. When 
zhe Burmese leaders asked them to rise against 
ihe Ja»s, the slogan used was again freedom. 
After ell this, how could Burma ever accept a 
direct rule from London through a British Gover- 
nor? Is it any wonder that the chief political 
leaders like Aung San and Thakin Than Tun, 
who control the Aati-Fascist People’s Freedom 
-League, in which all parties except one are repre- 
sented, decided that they could not cooperate in 
the Gcvernor's Executive Council on any terms 
short of those offered by Lord Wavell to the 
Indian leaders at the Simla Conference? 

The Governor thought it fit to ignore our 
leaders, who demanded that a general election be 
held ir. the country, and instead, he appointed a 
puppet council. The Burmans then made a real 
effort zo put their case directly before the English 
people through a broad delegation. Every con- 
ceivab.e obstacle was put in their way and they 
finally had to call off the delegation altogether: 
So Siz Herbert Henniker Heaton had the occa- 
sion to write on January 25, 1946, “The añ- 
nouncament of the refusal of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom .to receive a 
deputation from an important political party ir 
Burma is disconcerting. This ostrich-like attitudc 
or policy if it is worthy of the name, can have nc 
other effect than to entail resentment and spread 
the seeds of disloyalty. It 1s learned that the Free- 
dori League has been informed that representa- 
tions should be made to the Governor, who, as 
an apparently generous gesture, ‘will at all times 
give them his own full consideration and will tot 
fail to communicate them to his Majesty's Gov- 
ernment'—as though this were not the most ele- 
mentary duty of any Governor and as though in 
these democratic days the action taken on a Gov- 
errors confidential recommendations were to 
constitute the final settlement of any grievance 
suffe-ed or fancied by an important section of the 
poouation of a dependency. The meanest appli- 
cant in a case at law has the right of appearing 
before the deciding authority." It is heartening 
that there are always a few Englishmen like Sir 
Herbert who are willing to put in a word or two 
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in our struggle for real freedom. 

Aung San now had no alternative but to hold 
demonstrations, and slogans like “We want com- 
plete independence," “We don't want a governor,” 
and “Withdraw the occupation force" rang 
through the country. The government's reply was 
a torrent of bullets into the midst of the demon- 
strators. And while Aung San sat in conference 
with the government at Rangoon, talking him- 
self blue, the old story began. The frustrated 
villagers left their rice fields fallow and resorted 
to small-scale guerrilla warfare, without a central 
organization and with no aim but freedom. 

Since the Third Anglo-Burmese War of 1886, 


this kind of warfare had been called "dacoity" by. 


the British and it is no surprise to us to hear 
them again dub our villagers "dacoits" (an 
Indian word for robbers) and thus try to dis- 
honor our cause before the world. 

The Englishmen had taught the Burmans 
during.the late war how ready one should be to 
sacrifice everything for freedom. They had taught 
them against their will the cruel and double- 
edged weapon of the scorched earth policy. Today, 
the Burmese villagers have taken the cue and are 
willing to die for their freedom and to use even 
the horrible weapon of refusing to grow rice. Our 
villagers hardly realize that by doing that they are 
practically signing the death sentence of millions 
of starving Indians and Chinese, who depend so 
much upon Burma rice. The question does not 
concern just Burmans and the British any more, 
and I think the United Nations and UNRRA 
should make an immediate inquiry into the whole 
matter. On the other hand, Britain could easily 
clear up the situation by promising the Burmans 
freedom in definite terms. They could not only give 
them loans and cattle for plowing but also use the 
right incentive to make them grow more rice. 
Promise them that they will be given a fair price 
for their products and that monopolistic organi- 
zations like the "Paddy Ring" and the “Bullenger 
Pool" of ill-fated memory will not be allowed to 
take shape in future. They should do away with 
their silly army progaganda films, and instead 
explain to the villagers how many lives are de- 
pendent upon their rice. 

Unfortunately, instead of taking such a path, 


the British are sending a tougher Governor for 


Burma, Sir Henry Knight. It is reported that he 
looks like a retired lightweight champion, and that 
he punched out his challenge to the guerrillas as 
“Burma’s Public Enemy No. 1” and threatened 
to take immediate action against people who make 
“subversive” speeches. It is also stated that in 
India, fifteen years ago, Knight crushed a local 
civil-disobedience campaign by summarily ex- 
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ecuting six of its leaders. Such a step on the part 
of the British will never end the conflict in Burma. 

Britain says that she has been training us for 
independence and that when the time comes she 
expects us to remain within the Empire. It took 
the United States only forty-five years to train 
the Philippines for independence. It 1s over one 
hundred and twenty years now since Britain first 
annexed portions of Burma and sixty years since 
she sent our King into exile. And independence 
is still beyond the horizon. Naturally deep sus- 
picion has crept into the minds of the Burmans. 


The Proposed British Loan 


In April, 1946, H. M. G. offered to Burma a 
loan, interest-free for the two years 1945-1947, 
up to a possible total of about £80 million, with 
no fixed date of repayment. H. M. G. hopes to 
recover a considerable part of the loan through 
the sale of consumer goods and through transfer 
at a valuation, to various public utilities and in- 
dustries of assets acquired through the loan. 

On the surface, this loan looks like big-heart- 
edness on the part of Great Britain. The Burmese 
leaders, however, cannot help feeling that it was 
designed not to reconstruct the economic life of 
the people but to reestablish an economic strangle- 
hold on the country. In the absence of an elected 
Burmese government, the British have so far had 
a free hand in Burma, and as far as I can see, by 
the time they are through we shall have British 
Burma. The Burmans on the other hand pas- 
sionately desire to build a Burman Burma. The 
leases held by the Burma Oil Company and other 
foreign companies for extracting oil, timber and 
minerals have come to an end. Is Britain afraid 
that Burmans will demand a fair share of the 
profits in renewing these leases? Does Britain, 
who was responsible for the scorched earth policy, 
want the Burmese government to pay compensa- 
tion to old British vested interests out of the loan? 
If Burmans were in power they would naturally 
object. 

The Burmans are asking whether the present 
regime will ever prevent the dumping of huge 
supplies of unnecessary equipment just because it 
suits the British firms? This has happened before, 
and the rickety-rackety, small-gage Burma Rail- 
ways which has been run by the government with 
huge losses every year is only one of many ex- 


. amples. What about new Burmese commercial 


enterprises and industries? When the British- 
owned Irrawaddy Flotilla Company was formed 
in 1860, a subsidy of £75 per trip in 1864, £150 
per trip in 1867 and £33 per trip in 1869 was 
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granted by the govecnment enabRag zhe Company 
to 3ecome a successful comms-czl enterprise. 
There is every reason to believe that the British 
government in Burma will, da-irg- the recon- 
struction period, again extend -his fatherly pro- 
tection to British Zrms with Bucmese money. 
Will any government which :s n»: < people's gov- 
ernment do the sare thing for Burmans that it 
did tor Irrawaddy Flotilla Ccmpaay : We have not 
fcrgotten how the Burma Potte-7 Works, started 
by enterprisirg Burtaans to maaníacture ceramic 
wares on mcdern ies, was allowed to go into 
ruins until tbe free-v elected people's government 
came in 1937 and set it on ics feet again. 

During the war days, the Gcvernment of Bur- 
ma in exile ia Indi was doing a lct of planning 
for Burma's reconstruction. AR their plans and 
reports were kept confiden-ial. But it was not 
difficult to fird out that the Bucmans in the gov- 
ernment, being an extremely small minority, had 
nez-ly all of their suggestions voted down. One 
Burman was keen cn raising «rong and healthy 
Burmese chidren by making milk available to 
them. The all-wise head cf the Fealth Depart- 
ment, an Erglishiman of ccurse, asserted that it 
was a foolish idea “The Eurrians and the Gur- 
khas," he is reported to have said "are a young 
na-ion and have rot developed like the Chinese 
eni the Europeans natural imrrumty toward tu- 
berculosis. And sizze milk is a carrier of T. B. 
germs, Burmans should have no m lk at ali." How 
silly! But this Erglishman is z so-called expert 
aml his objection was susta.nec. And Englishmen 
of this type seem to be doing the reconstruction 
work in Buzma. U Kyaw Min who was Chair- 
man of Industry and Labor in tie Reconstruction 
Department of the Governmert of Eurma in India, 
spent his three years there in stadying the develop- 
ment of Indian industries. He was Burma’s dele- 
gate to the International Labo- Conference held 
at Pniladelphia in. 1944 and at Peris in 1945. He 
wes best suited tc become the Director of Indus-, 
tries in Burma. Today, no cre holds that post 
and instead. U Kyaw Min wes made a Commis- 
sioner—a highly paid pos: which had never be- 
fore been g.ven to a Burman aad which U Kyaw 
Min himseli dencunced as supertuous in Burma. 
Ic is indeec a pe-ect misuse X available talents! 
In 1944, an impcctant Englistman in the Recon- 
scruction Department told me riz: Burma will not 
need a chemical 2ngineer for another fifty years. 
I wonder whethe- he really »elisved it or just 
wanted to delay Burma's prog-ess as much as 
possible. Bat to taink that such men are in Burma 
Coing thei- bit of harm with na Burmans in a 
position to stop them makes my heart bleed. 

I wonder how much interest we shall have to 
pay after 1947 cr. that British kan. Britain was 
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end sill is responsible for Burma’s defense and 
te protection of Burmese property. If she were 
zs big-Learted as she pretends to be, she would 
fake inta consideration the way the Burmese tax- 
[ayers Lave paid the British Army and Navy for 
Ler d2fense, and the wealth she has accumulated 
trom B.rma's mineral resources and she would 
3e gnirg us the money instead of lending it to us. 
No country other than Britain realizes to what 
zxten: the Burmans have been impoverished both 
əy her rule and this war. That the Japs have 
zarted zway practically all the personal wealth 
3f the Furmese people. That even the University, 
ibrary and Engineering College have been de- 
1uded 3f their contents. That Burma is in no 
2osit:or to repay financial aid, except with dire 
zonseqtences. If Britain is not in a position to 
give us capital for reconstruction, it is her duty to 
see the: Burma gets reparations from the Jap- 
anese, ->r did she herself not take some one and 
a haf million tons of rice from Thailand, thus 
forcing restitution for war losses? i 


A Uritzd Burma 


Ducing the Japanese occupation, the peoples 
of Barma lived as one family. There was an amal- 
gamatron of all political parties too. Since the 
return of the British, every attempt has been made 
to break this up. Naturally, the Burmans look 
with suspicion and fear on the words "having 
agreed among themselves" in the White Paper. 
The c:saster that has overtaken India is too 
vivid before us. The peoples of Burma intend to 
be onz indivisible nation—Burmans. It is in 
their interest to have one Burma, with the majority 
resp2c-ing the rights of the minorities and mi- 
noriciés respecting the rights of the majority and 
not a Burma divided into Burmese Burma, Ar- 
kanese Burma, Shan Burma, Karen Burma, and 
so cn. Already our vision is expanding and even 
encomoassing the whole of Southeast Asia. We 
hav2 so much in common that an economic fed- 
eration, if not political, of Southeast Asia will 
meen a more stable and peaceful world. 

Teday “one world” is the slogan for all right- 
thirking nations. To be a member of that one 
world, Burma and the rest of the dominated 
countries must be free. Every one realizes that 
Great Britain has been hit hard by the war. But 


she must herself realize and have the vision to see - 


tha: i is not necessary for her to bring back the 
old c-der of imperialism for her recuperation. 
The sabject nations, and the whole world as well, 
awail not mere words but some outstanding act 
on tk» part of Great Britain to dispel the doubts 
and far brought into the hearts of the peoples of 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, by her deeds im- 
mediztely after the end of the war. 
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ORE THAN SIX MONTHS have passed since 
M we heard, with an unexpected pang of 
hope, that General Marshall was going 
to China. The civil war which has been the prin- 
cipal preoccupation of many Chinese for twenty 
years — overruling in importance any mere ex- 
ternal squabble such as the defense against Japa- 
nese conquest—was about to break out again, and 
the Marshall Mıssion was designed to prevent 
that tragedy and bring about, somehow, a unified 
Chinese government in which the Kuomintang 
dictatorship would accept the participation of 
Communist and democratic elements. _ 

The idea was one of the few happy ones Mr. 
Truman has had. The personality of General 
Marshall inspired confidence at home and abroad: 
among the artisans of our recent military victory 
he easily took first place in most of our minds. 
The notion of American and Japanese troops to- 
gether guarding Chinese railways had made many 
of us uneasy, and we had been saddened by the 
spectacle of American aircraft carrying the troops 
of Chiang Kai-shek into areas where they had 
never penetrated before, to take over control from 
local regimes which often represented the only 
hope of the unhappy Chinese people. All this 
had led us to the conclusion—and I speak for a 
very large number of Americans in this matter, 
made voiceless because they own no newspapers 
—that the American government had determined 
to install the dictatorship of the Kuomintang 
war-lords throughout China at whatever cost to 
the population. 

This was, indeed, very much in the air last 
winter and spring. The mission of General Mar- 
shall contradicted that assumption. He was going 
to talk, and did talk, to all elements in Chinese 
politics. The truce-teams were formed and sent 
into disputed areas; endless conferences and count- 
less journeys took place; there was an air of busy, 
agitated consociation and conspection amongst 
those who, for whatever reason, are accounted 
leaders in China. The fighting between troops of 
the Kuomintang and the Communists never alto- 
gether ceased, and broke out at times with greater 
vigor than has been seen in years, thanks to the 
newer and more deadly weapons bestowed upon 
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Chiang Kai-shek by the Americans. The past few 
weeks have seen this warfare intensified into gen- 
uine and continuous battle for strategic positions 
of importance in the new territories where neither 
faction had ever ruled before the Allied victory 
a year ago. 

It appears now that General Marshall has all 
but admitted failure and is poised, ready for de- 
parture, held back perhaps most of all by the 
realization that when he goes there will no longer 
be the slightest disguise over what is, in fact, 
civil war. 

What have been the results of this episode? 

The most important has unquestionably been 
the very great material strength which has ac- 
crued to Chiang Kai-shek and his camarilla of 
war-lords as a result of the pretended negotiation. 
Under cover of the Marshall Mission, the high 
command of the Kuomintang faction has been 
able to extract from the United States about 
three quarters of a billion dollars in military 
materials under the Lend-Lease act. The whole 
proceeding was grotesque in the extreme: Eng- 
land and Russia, which fought for us in times 
and places where we were still unable to do any- 
thing, had their Lend-Lease supplies cut off from , 
one day to the next. The Kuomintang, which did 
nothing whatever to help achieve the victory after 
1941, continued to receive Lend-Lease supplies 
for almost a full year after the war was over. 
Why? For a perfectly clear reason: the govern- 
ment in Washington wished to insure the contin- 
uance of the Chiang Kai-shek dictatorship, in all 
its bloodthirsty corruption and incompetence, for 
fear of a spread of Chinese Communism from the 
Northwest. 

Other results have been, in this order: a 
rapid decline in the prestige of the Kuomintang 
throughout China, attested to by almost every 
despatch we read even in those doughty anti- 
Communist papers, The New York Tunes and. 
Herald-Tribune; a pervasive weakening of re- 
spect for any government in China; a bitter anti- 
Kuomintang feeling on the part of American 
soldiers and marines; and a swift plunge down- 
ward for American popularity in the Far East 
(except, of course, Japan). 

We are very far indeed from seeing any out- 
come to this imbroglio. American intervention 
has now gone so far that it may be impossible 
under things as they are for us to get out of 
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China. In this case. if the Arrericzn pecple had 
anybody to speak for them, it would be time to 
ask: What are we da_ng there? “ha: is oar aim? 
Do we wish to establish a frc-ectorate over 
China? If so, in waat way 1s our aim different 
irom that of the Japanese? Did they not go into 
China for precisely tke reasons ncw given by Mr. 
Truman, Mr. Byrnes and their Hke? What is the 
difference? Our methods are more humzne—we 
hzve as yet not killed as many CFinese—bat in the 
long rurt even the most hurrare me-hods do not 
disguise an attempt on the part c: one country 
to control the destiry of another. 

The only hope 1s, of course, ir. the Chinese, 
and even, precisely, in tne most shameless profi- 
teers and reactionar es in the ertourage o1 Chiang 
Karshek. They end invariably 5y shockinz every- 
body, including each other. When I last saw them 
all together they were engagec.in the effort to 
lick the boots cf the Russians Tket wes before 
Pearl Harbor, and up until very shortly before 
they had been receiving supplies from the Rus- 
sians. The German attack on E.ussia pu: an end 
to al that; but evez if Germany had not attacked, 
the likelihood is tket Russia woulc have ceased 
giving Chiang Ka:-shek anyth.ng, because it had 
been discovered waat he did with the supplies. 
(The Russian genzrals who plaased the Ichang 
offensive in 1941 xnew exactly what artillery 
Chiang had, because they had giver it to 1im; and 
yet there was “none available" fo- the offensive 
— none of the most effective types; all was buried 
in the hills agzins: the coming civil war). The 
Ktomintang war-lords have repeatedly shocked 
their fondest dupes into action against them, and 
it wil happen again. I remember dering the 
present war when acertain a:r com-aande- ( Amer- 
ican) who shal: be nameless was tnable to send 
his aircraft into the air because -here was no gaso- 
Ene. He sent word co the prowircial Kuomintang 
chief that unless the gasolire vas dug cut of the 
hills and brough- in he woad zake American 
trcops (he had hardly any) and get it. The gaso- 
line was forthcontng immediate- It aad been 
hidden away, cf course, for tse 7n the civil war. 
like great quantities of military suoplies for years 
past. 

— The time will come wher tze Kiuomintang 
war-lords will go zoo far ever for the Americans. 
That is the hope Every diemord anc emerald 
on the fingers of z Kuomirtaaz concub ne repre- 
seats, in one wav or another, ths war effort of 
the American. Ths conscicusnmes: sooner or later 
will penetrate the most obtuse train in Washing- 
zon (which is some penetraticr 1} and for moral 
ard nationalistic reasons, if tcr rothing of more 
intellectual value, we shall shake ourselves loose 
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f-om this degrading commitment. There are in 
China, £s everybody knows, enormous reserves 
c intelligence and good will, great and pure 
elergies in the people, remarkable spirits among 
tie disinterested civilian leaders. Ali of this ap- 
parently counts as nothing in the eyes of the 
£merican government, which wishes to pour bil- 
lons of dollers in money, supplies, materials and 
valuables of all kinds into the bloodstained hands 
c fifteen or twenty Kuomintang gang leaders so 
mat ther may continue to oppress and exploit the 
Chinese people. And all this for fear that the 
Commuc-ists of the Northwest should assume con- 
Tol of China. 

It is a curious thing, really: because if the 
Commu-ists are strong enough and popular 
enough zo be so dangerous, then surely Chiang 
-Aai-sae« is not a very good symbol of national 


tnity. Either he is our puppet, to be imposed by- 


«ur guns, or he is really the national leader of 
China azd does not need our guns. ` 
In t-is whole affair we must regret the sacri- 


ace dercanded of General Marshall. Very likely ~ 


nothing can impair the solidity of his prestige 
-mong those on our side in the recent war, but 
t does Ais historical renown a disservice to use 
t, as it has been used, as a cloak for arming the 
Xuoriintang against the Communists and all 
other Gssenting forces. The General was unfa- 
niliar with China or the Chinese, but his conduct 
5f the war had famiiarized him with many char- 
acterist.^s of the Kuomintang war-lords, and he 


aad had the benefit of many reports from General w 
Stilwell, who knew them well Thus we cannot 2 
assume that he was made a simple dupe. He must: 


Aave struggled on, animated by a sense of duty 
Óihat.mzde him unwiling to admit how far beyond 
his depzh he was, and unwilling to let it be known 
that otz war-time allies were what they are. He 
will erioy no less respect for having failed to 
bring t-e factions into agreement. It was, from the 
beginn ag, a labor of Sisyphus, and at the very 
momer- when one hoped Marshall would succeed 
one feH sure that he must: iail. For among the 
tasks c.fficult to accomplish one of the most dif- 


ficult is to reconcile at one board those whose only, 


object in life is mutual destruction. It is made 
downr:zht impossible when the peacemakers them- 
selves are lavishing immense quantities of war 
materisl and other wealth upon the preponderant. 
the war-devoted and death-determined side. which 
is in ttis case the Kuomintang. In my opinion it 
will achieve its aim, war, and in due course will 
reap its reward, death. 


In observance of Doubls Ten, China's National Holiday, we 
print thz Chinese drawings on the opposite page. 
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Sections of the line of march for the state burial of Sun Yat-sen in the Mausoleum at Nonking. Preceding the foreign diplomats the portrait of 
Sun is borne in state, and toward the end of the procession comes the catafalque containing the honored remains of the Father of the Chinese Repi 


My Married Life 


By TWAN YANG 


HOUSEBOY IN INDIA XI _ 


Now while I hed been ir KaBimpong, my wife 
. was in Darjeeling visiting Fer mezher. We had 
arranged that she should stay there Zor six months. 
She had been eager not only to see her family 
again, but to pass a long spell iz her own hill 
c.iriate. Besides, the journey was so expensive 
tha- it would be senseless for pcor people like us 
to pay all che mone, for a shor: vis: But a week 
or zo after my return to Calzu-tz, I was surprised 
to receive a letter from her, vriten in English 
by a public letter writer. lt reed as follows: 

. “My dear husband. 

“I cannot stay any longer Fere in Darjeeling. 
The climate of the hill is very ‘ow and it is very 
cold nowadays. I would be hzppz if you would 
kindly send me th2 train fare 35 zhat I may see 
you and the house again. I h»»2 ou are well. 

‘Your Icving wife, 
PE sphulhamo.” 

Since she had arranged tc stay away for six 
` months, I was at icst unw:lling ic let her come 
back. On the othe- hand, my iie alone was some- 
what uncomfor-able and this Eszter made me re- 
alize chat I loved Ber and vouk Icke to have her 
, agein near me. Ther, too, I -hoazht her life might 
Le difficul: because Ler motker was always unkind 
t2 aer. l 
So I told my master Hat Phuphulhamo 
wanted to come home again. “\Vhat does that 
men?” he exclaimed. “Dces she want money?’ 

“Yes, master," I admitted. 

"No, my boy, I am very d sat:sfied with your 
way of spending money. IE ron gb on like that, 
wkat will become cf you? She kas been bothering 
you to let her goto her mota2- for six months, 
end now she warts to returni after one month. 
Ycu must write bez a letter to ex5lain that you 
do not agree and that a wire should obey mer 
husband." 

So I wrote this letter: 

“My dear wife, : 

“I have underszood well wha- vcu have written 
to me. I have learned about bur feelings, that 
voi wish to come home now much earlier than 
we had arranged. Are vou perhaps unhappy 
over there? If you do return, p.ease remember 
that there will be no second caance for you to go 
there again, and to live once more in your own 
climate instead of in the hot terzerature of Cal- 
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zutta Please think this over nicely and reply 

=O me. ; . 

Your loving husband, 
Twan Yang." 

After four days, I received another letter from 
zer, as follows: 
*My dear husband, 

. "Ycu have meant well in instructing me about 
sverytl-ng, but I am not a child that you should 
feach ire like a little baby. I am now grown up 
and = woman, and I know very well how to look 
after my own affairs. I asked you to send me 
money so that I could come to Calcutta, but you 
have de:ayed and ask me hundreds of questions as 
£o woy and how. If you do not know the dif- 
ferenze of feeling for what is distant and near, 
then yet: simply know nothing, but I know the 
difference of feeling between my own house and 
the bovse here. I wish to come down and please 
send m2 the money as soon as possible, for my 
mother is unkind to me here. Send it as soon as 
possible, as quickly as it can reach me by money 
order, without any delay. l 

Your loving wife, 
Phuphulhamo.” 

I seat the money at once, and at the same time 
I wrote a short letter : 

“My dear wife, 

"I am sending you the fifteen rupees which 
you need, but please do not bring any of your 
famiy with you, because you know I would not 
like thet. When vou come down bring some 


honey from Darjeeling with you and also some . 


dry ee Give my compliments to your mother 
and et me know the day on’ which you will ar- 
rive. À postcard will do, and I will come to 
meet ycu at the station. With good luck for yous 
journey, 
Your loving husband, 
Twan Yang.” 

Wien I went to meet her train, I looked up 
and down the platform but could not find her. 
At last I saw two Tibetan girls and a very dirty 
little Tibetan boy. I went up to them to ask 
whethe- they had perhaps seen my wife, and when 
I came near I discovered that one of these girls 


. was my wife herself. The dirty little boy was my 


brothe--in-law. When his sister told him I was 
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- her a1eband, he did not even show sense enough- : 


p.t 


to smile or to speak some nice words. However, 
l thought it might not be his fault because he 
might be too young to understand and perhaps 
ignorant of polite customs, and jungly. I felt 
great pity for him, as, after all, he belonged to 
my family and looked so poverty-stricken. His 
face was covered with soot, his nose was running, 
and he sniffed up the mucus like a little baby. I 
asked my wife whether he had no clothes with 
him since he was so filthy and shabby. She re- 
plied that he possessed only what he was wearing. 
I sighed for the poor little kid and immediately 
determined to buy him some proper clothes. 

The Tibetan girl with them was short and 
plump. My wife said she was a friend of hers 
named Dalaku. 


Phuphulhamo's Unhappy Visit 


Phuphulhamo’s unhappiness in Darjeeling was 
very terrible. This was her story: 

“When I reached Darjeeling, I gave the five 
rupees which you gave me in Siliguri to my 
mother. Then I had nothing left to spend. 
Mother at first seemed glad to have me, but when 
she learned that I had no marriage gifts, no 
jewelry or ornaments to show, she became very 
angry. 'You have married according to your 
own judgment and have chosen your husband 
yourself. What has that husband given you?’ 
she demanded. 'If you had waited and had let me 
choose a husband for you, you would have had 
lots of ornaments to wear.’ ‘I did not marry for 
ornaments, I answered. ‘I married for love.’ I 
felt sad when my mother spoke to me like that, 
but I did not think any more about it. 

“A few days after this conversation my mother 
went to Kalimpong to see you for herself, to know 
what kind of son-in-law you were. She left the 
house in my care and also entrusted me with fifty 
rupees to look after during her absence. She her- 
self put this money, in a trunk and told me to 
guard it carefully. Two days later I had to take 
some money from that trunk, but when I opened 
it I found the fifty rupees gone. I was terribly 
afraid. There was a servant girl in the house, an 
orphan called Khando. When she heard of the 
loss, she began to weep and said that Mother 
would beat both of us. for this. On October 20 
Mother came back from Kalimpong. The servant 
girl told her immediately about the money, and 
she not only got angry but accused me of having 
stolen it. She also suspected my father, who had 
separated from her and lived apart. One of us 
two, father or daughter, must be the thief, she 
said. That very day she beat me in the street be- 
fore many people in a most miserable manner and 
told all other women that I was a thief. Some of 
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them said it could not be true; others said that she 
should not beat a daughter who was married and 
belonged to her husband. To this my mother an- 
swered, “You people have no business to inter- 
fere.' 
“After this she took me to the police station 
and reported everything : how the money had been 
stolen, and that I was the thief because she had 
given it to me to keep for her. Then she had my 
father brought to the police station. The police 
inspector carefully questioned all of us, and at last 
said that he did not believe my mother's story. 
The case was dismissed. 

“When we came home my mother tried to 
beat me once more, but I told her. 'You should 
first find out who really has stolen the money and 
only beat afterward. Without knowing who the 
thief is, you have spoiled my name and cast it into 
the streets before the people. You ask a magician 
who is the real culprit. He will tell you the truth 
and get the money back for you. You have only 
to consult one.’ 

“At the moment when I said this, I happened 
to be looking straight at the servant girl, KKhando. 
Her face changed color. She looked afraid. I felt 
that she must have stolen the money. Indeed, a 
little later, as soon as we were alone, she con- 


` fessed to me and begged me not to go to a ma- 


gician. I immediately reported this to Mother, 
and she asked Khando to hand back the money at 
once. But the girl had given the money to some 
one else to keep for her. At last it was found 
and given up, but of the fifty rupees ten had al- 
ready been spent. Mother felt satisfied that she had 
got back so much oi her money, but she did not 
apologize for what she had done to me, so I did 
not like to stay any longer with her." 

“All right," I said, when she had finished her 
story. "I certainly did not like your mother my- 
self. When I saw her in Kalimpong she did not 
even speak properly to me, and she looked very 
proud." 


My LiHle Brother-in-Law 


Later on, when my wife and I were alone, I 
asked her why she had brought not only her little 
brother but also a girl friend, when 1 had asked 
her particularly not to bring any of her family 
with her. She said she had brought her brother 
Tendup because he was unhappy at home. His 
mother did not treat him well and she thought he 
might be happy with us. 

“All right, that is one thing," I said, "But 
you have also brought a girl friend. Am I so 
rich that I can look after several others ?" 

"No," she said. "She 1s only going to stay a 
few days until she finds a job as an ayah. 
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“That souads ire,” I said, “t-t is she really 
lcoxing for work cr only saying sc to amuse her- 
self in Calcutta? Anvhow, you seem to have done 
just what I tcld you not to do. But all right, let 
them stay," 

“That is very good," seid my wife. "But I 
have not yet tcld you that anotker girl is com- 
ing tomorrow. Her name is Pasang and she 
has an uncle here. But ske will stay with us 
awhile." 

When I heard that I would Lare to look after 
so many people, it gave me a keacache. Looking 
after Phuphtur hamo was already a heavy load on 
my shoulders, but to be responsible for three 
more paralyzed me. But whet coulc I do? Women 
are like that. 

How hapoy I felt when ax least one of the 
guests, the girl Pasang, actueLy ‘eft after four 
days! Now tiere remained on Y Dalaku and the 
boy. What we ate, my guests ete too; so that 
the expenses were double. And I bcught my little 
brother-in-lav: some clothes aad made him en- 
tirely new, luting him out of his old condition. 

Then at mne c’clock one Dezember night while 
Tendup was still with us, a krock came at our 
dcor and some one called out “S ster Phuphul- 
hamo, Sister Phrphulhamo, ar2 you there?" 
Tendup opered the door and focnd three dirty, 
hungry-lookiag youngsters from ten to thirteen 
years of age. All three were Sherpas and spoke 
Nepalese; and they were the trends of my little 
brother-in-law, and former nezghbors of my wife 
in Darjeerlirg. They not oalv 1»oked; but proved 
to be, very hangry, so we shared -he food we had 
among all of us. After dinner tbe boys told me 
they had run away from home and come all the 
wey bv trair—four hundred ra les—without pay- 
irg any fare. They had come t» zry to find work 
and to see al the sights. The > gg2st of the three 
had been working in a shop m Darjeeling, but 
had lost his job; he had only a mother left. The 
second was an orphan who kd = miserable life 
in Darjeelinz. The thi-d, whose name was Lakpa 
aad who stil had both his parents, was reading 
in school and had foolishly rur. away. 

There was nothing for :t bnz to give them shel- 
ter for the moment. I made -he three of them 
s.eep on a mat in one big blzmker, and for some 


days I kept them in my house and helped them. 


sze the sights of Calcutta. During the daytime 
they went to -he Jadu Khana or Indian Museum 
and the Zozlog:cal Gardens. I gave them each 
four annas tc soend. In zhe mcrnings and eve- 
rings all three helped my wie with her house- 
work. Por the moment taey were like my chil- 
C-en. I told my -master the whole story and 
brought the boys to him. He korght clean clothes 
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“or all ci them, and after a good bath they looked 
uite nice in their new suits. In the meantime we 
maad -wretten to Lakpa’s mother, and she wrote, 
'Plezse send my son back. I will pay all your 
2xpenses. He has got to go to school." 

After a few days the boys themselves wanted 
to gc tack. My master gave me money for train 
fare for all three and something extra to buy 
food om the way. I took them to the station my- 
self znc bought three tickets and put them in the 
train t2 make sure that they really went. They 
all vers happy to return, proud of their new 
clothes and content at having seen the wonders 
of Calc.itta. 

[had also told my master about the girl Dalaku 
and asxed him whether among the memsahibs 
he knew there might not be one who needed 
an ayah. Then I found out that the girl had fits 
every cnce in a while. I took her to Dr. Cunha's 
dispensary and he said she suffered from epilepsy. 
Of comrse, I knew then that I could not help her 
find a job as-an ayah. If she had a fit while she 
was carrying a baby in her arms, the child would 
certzir y fall and might even die. lhis was al- 
together too dangerous. It would be much bet- 
ter -or her to marry, I told her. Then she con- 


. fessed that she already had a husband, but he 


was a drunkard so she had run away from him. 
She stayed with us for four months, and then I 
sent hzr back to her parents in Darjeeling, where 
she firally married again as I had advised her. 

Mzantime I had done all I could to make a 
gool »oy of my little brother-in-law, Tendup, 
but hiz fate did not allow him to learn. The reason 
for thzt was as follows: 

O-e day I thought I would make the boy m 
sore English just like I had learned from my 
master, and he was willing to study and soon 
learnei the whole alphabet by heart. But when 
I went further and gave him a lesson with full 
sencemces he did not make any progress- and 
would not reply correctly. Then I slapped his 
face to teach him to give better attention.\\He at 
once began to crv, and his sister felt unnappy 
anc tnought I was not good to him. He told 
this t> all the people on the roof and said that 
I was a bad brother-in-law and was beating hita. 
Of ccurse I do not like to beat any one beca:ise 
I know too well what it feels like, as I remeraber 
toc many beatings I got when I was young, How- 
ever, by beating him once in a while he might 
learn, and by not beating him at all he would 
learn nothing. When I was young my father used 
to say that without beating no copper can be 
mzde into a pot. I told him that, but he alto- 
gecher forgot how nicely I treated him, much 
be-ter than my own sister. Yet, this unlucky 
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little chap had no common sense and wanted to 
go back to Darjeeling and so I let him go back 
with Dalaku just before the Chinese New Year. 

My godown was then empty once more. After 
a week, however, I got another guest, a Tibetan 
boy, Migmar, whose wife died in the Campbell 
Hospital. While he was still staying with me 
I received a letter from Pu-sen in Kalimpong. 
He wanted to come to Calcutta to work. He was 
uneducated and jungly and did not know any- 
thing in particular; so I thought that it would 
be very difficult for him to obtain any work in 
this city. However, I answered that he might 
come. He would at all events see the sights in 
Calcutta. My master gave him a friendly wel- 
come because he knew that he was my friend. 
After staying with us two months he returned to 
Kalimpong. I had other guests from time to 
time, some making a longer and others a shorter 
stay. The people of the hills love traveling and 
adventure, and are always anxious to come down 
to see the wonders of Calcutta, though often they 
find only disappointment and misery there. 


My Baby 


A few months after our marriage, my wife 
and I were quarreling one day. She was often 
very stubborn and refused to listen to me, but 
whatever she said I was supposed to believe, 
even when she told lies. When I found there 
was no other way, l beat her to teach her her 
place and- make her learn the difference between 
wife and husband. Then she made such an out- 
cry that I only got more angry. Some neighbors 
came running to see what was happening, and 
she cried out to them, "My husband is beating 
me for nothing!’ | 

An Indian woman shouted at me: “Son, what 
foolish work are you doing? Do you not know 
that she is with child?” 

I was dumb-struck, and the stick fell from my 
hand to the floor. I at once understood that if 
this news was true I should not fight with Phu- 
phulhamo. The old woman began to console my 
wife, making out that I was stupid and a fool. 
the worst boy in the world. I could understand 
that, because women always side.with women. 
But I did feel that my wife had been very foolish 
not to tell me about her condition. I left the room 
to kill my anger by being alone. 

I was happy to become a father ; but I was also 
worried about what would happen to a girl who 


bore a baby when she was only seventeen years - 


old. I realized that I knew nothing about these 
matters. I would have to ask many things from 
women who had already had children, to teach 
me what to do and not to do. I learned first of 
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al that a pregnant woman should be very care- 
ful about her food. She likes to eat all kinds of 
sour things such as mango, lemon juice and 
pickles. People have the superstition that if the 
husband does not give the expectant mother 
what she likes to eat, the baby will be born a 
stutterer or stupid. They also say that what the 
mother eats, is also eaten by the baby inside. 
This made me laugh, but also surprised me 
very much. I now found out that I had still 
much to learn about married life. 

I told my master this news. He heard it with 
surprise. but also showed pity at the idea of 
my wife's having a baby so early in her life. 
"Iwan Yang,” he said, “you are already half 
a prisoner but now you will be a complete prisoner 
of your wife and baby. What you must do is 
go to the doctor in the Eden Hospital to have 
your wife examined. But first go to Dr. Cunha 
to hear what he will say." All this I did, and we 
continued to pay regular visits.to the lacy doctor 
at Eden Hospital for the rest of the nine months. 

During this time I had as my guests Phuphul- 
hamo's sister Lanjo and Lanjo's Burmese hus- 
band. Lanjo did all the housework and made my 
wife comfortable. This was just what Phuphul- 
hamo needed— some one to do the heavy house- 
work. 

When my wife's time approached, I quick- 
ly telephoned to Dr. Cunha. After a short time 
an ambulance came which took her to the hos- 
pital. My master gave me a letter to the big doc- 
tor of the Eden Hospital, Major Fisher. 

We had to wait some time before Phupnulhamo 
could get a place. The hospital was full of women 
crying. Their husbands were waiting outside, 
worrying and thinking and praying to God to 
keep their wives alive. I was in exactly the same 
position, thinking, "When will the baby come 
and what will happen to my wife?" At half-past 
six I had to go home and leave her. Next morn- 
ing I found that the baby had not yet been born, 
and my wife was suffering terrible pain. She 
told me that she was going to die, that I had 
better take her home again because she could 
not bear so much pain alone in this place. 

. "Look, my little girl," I said to her, “it is 
not only you who suffer. I see here many women, 
some of them worse than you. But this is a place 
with special nurses, who will treat you mach bet- 
ter than you could be treated at home. Do not 
worry, everything will go well. You must be 
patient." 

The nurse told me that my time was up. Then 
my wife began to weep again, seeing me go. and 
this moment was very miserable because both of 
us had the same fear, that perhaps we would not 
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see each other again. The whole day I was in a 
very sad mocd and my food Fac no -aste for 
me at all. In zhe evening my sister-in-law and I 
went again to visit Phuphulaamo. I saw her just 
a- the moment when two nurses whesled her 
in a little carriage zo the birth house. She was 
crying when she saw me but w2 could do noth- 
ing. After some time she was brccght ba-k again, 
but the baby had not vet beer born. I was not 
allowed to see her again anc hac to return home. 

When next even_ng we came back, I heard to 
my great grief that my wife Led given birth to 
a dead child. This was a terrible moment for 
me. I went inside aud saw my vife lying quietly, 
no longer suffering pain zor che first time in 
many days. Sae tried to smile aad said: “All the 
others have their bzbjes with them. Wh» has my 
kaby not been given to me by this time?" 


This Was Fate 


I told her that the nurse had said the baby 
was ill that they would give it to her very soon 
and she should be patient. She might ave suf- 
. fered a great shock if I hed tcid her thé truth. 
Fcr me the important thing ras that my wife 
was alive. I soon after telephonsd to mz master. 
He was very sorry to hear th» n2ws bat asked: 
"Is your wife all rizht?" I sail: “Yes sir, she is 
all right, by the g-ace of God" He znswered: 
"How sorry I am 79 hear all th s, my boy! Come 
back home as quickly as you can and do not stay 
with her toc long because she night ask you 


what rad happened and you mgh- by mistake let 


her guess tke truth." Then . went Fome and 
passed a miserable night. © hed to think all the 
time of what had happened and why it had hap- 
pened, why -his fete had oefzllen me and what 
sins I might have committed ia the past that my 
child, which ton nina months hzc been in the dark- 
ness of the invisible world, had mot been permitted 
z0 Dehold the light cf the reel wcrld! “Why should 
my poor chili be so unfortuna:e?" I cr ed aloud! 
But then I felt happy again that my wie at least 
hed been saved. Besides, I thowght, she was only 
seventeen and this was really too young to be a 
mother. I rose up early next rrorning boking so 
disccnsolate that all the people on the -oof knew 
scmething sed must have Lappered to me. When 
I told them the sor-owful news, they tried to con- 
sole me but had nothing Letter to say than that 
this was fate. 

Later that morning I went out with some fruits 
to the hospital and took the ceath certificate of 
rry dead chid from the office. There were three 
o2 us. I wanted to bury the baby as it is not the 
custom to cremzte the bcdy of a litte child. I 
was so anxious t5 see how the baby locked that I 
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epened the bundle. The baby looked exactly like 
my wife with a flat nose, but the face and eyes 
vere lik» mine, and it was as yellow as I am. I 
aad to weep when I saw this little face of my 
arst child. The baby weighed ten po.nds, a really 
aig chile. It was a girl, and I had already thought 
of a name, which I kept in mind in memory of 
aer, Lhzmo, which in Tibetan means "goddess." 

The burial ground was at a great distance 


rom the hospital, several miles away. It would | 


aave bsen very hard to walk all this ‘distance 
-arryinz the dead child. So I hit upon a plan. 
I wrap-ed up the baby in paper. I had brought 
with m= a small bottle of scent and I poured this 
over -h= parcel so that it had a nice smell of roses 
and no one would think I was carrying a dead 
-hild hen I took a taxi. If it had been known 
what I was carrying, there might nave been the 
most terrible trouble on account of the laws of 
the government. Perhaps a driver might allow it 
if he were paid enough, for I asked one driver 
zand he said that he would take me for six rupees. 
So imstead of this, I walked some distance away 
from t-e hospital with my sad bundle and took 
a taxi without saying anything to the driver and 
without his knowing that there was any danger. 
I toki aim to take me to the bricge, and from 
there L-walked the remainder of the distance, and 
I was charged only fourteen anras instead of 
six rupees. The cemetery was a public one for 
the indu nation, and any one cculd be buried 
there == the land rent was paid. So F did this. 
I had to pay two rupees. 

Ir the evening I went to see my wife and 


told her the truth. I asked her not to worry _ 


abort t because it was so much better that she 
was alive and the baby dead than the other way. 
When she heard this she promised not to worry. 
She sz.d that, God willing, we would still have 
marry >zbies. So I was happy to fird that she un- 
derscocd properly. 

- had now to take good food to her which 
would be easy to digest and would strengthen 
her 3lcod and body and help her to recover from 
her w2akness. So in order to save her I ordered 
a chicken to be killed every day and. brought 
her chicken soup. But this I continued only up 


to six days; after that I gave her mutton broth. | 


* 


Then my wife began to tell me that she wanted. 


to come home, as the life in th» hospital was 
unp.ezsant. She still had a temperature, but I 
took her home after six days instead of ten, 
beczuss she insisted so strongly and cried so hard 
that I could not do otherwise. At home she soon 
becerre all right with the help of her elder sister, 
Larjc. and everything went on well and happily 
as before. - (Tc be continued) 
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THE NEW TRAVELER IN CHINA 


CHINA is used to tourists. For six 
centuries they have been coming to 
see her fabulous landscapes and land- 
marks, and the marvels of her people. 
"How interesting it is,” a young 
Chinese remarks, “to compare im- 
pressions of Soochow, the Venice of 


. China, in the thirteenth century, in 


* 


Marco Polo's account, with the rec- 


ord left by the Jesuit priests in the 
seventeenth century, and with Lord 
Elgin's comments when he visited 


the same place in the nineteenth cen- 


tury. Contrasting the picture of Pe- 
king given by Sir John Mandeville 
in the thirteenth century with Mr. 
Sitwell's six hundred years later, we 
see how much has been subject to 
change and yet how much is still the 
same.” [Preface to Harp with a 
Thousand Strings, a Chinese An- 
thology in Six Parts, compiled by 


. Hsiao Ch'ien.] 


Many have gone to China to see, 
and many have gone to stay. China 
seems to have remained unchanged 
by either. Her life has gone on un- 
broken since antiquity, one of the 
few countries existing in the world 
today where the visitor can observe 
the ancient past and the rich present 
living side by side together. Those 
who love the past linger on when 
they come to visit. Peking is the 
haunt of such cheerful ghosts. There 
in the midst of old palaces and court- 
yards visitors from every country live 
and mingle. No city in the world is 
so unchanged in spirit as Peking. 
The modern buildings of Yenching 
College and the Rockefeller Medical 


«Center are still not so real as the de- 


serted Forbidden City and the tombs 
of the Mings. The most transient of 
western visitors can go to Peking and 
feel himself in a past so broadly hu- 
man that it is not alien to him now. 
China has always been the joy of 
tourists because there is so muüch to 
see. No one who has ever visited her 
shores has been satisfed with the 
length of time he has allotted himself. 
"I didn't see enough of China—" how 
universally the tourist begins the 
story of his eastern travels thus—“I 


x only saw Shanghai, Tientsin, Peking, 


Canton—the usual thing. The next 
time I go—" 
There is always a next time to 
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dream about—a time when we will 
see the Yangtze gorges, the lakes in 
Yunnan, the mountains of F ukien, 
the wind-carved cliffs of the north- 
west, the ivory shops and the silver 
filigrees of Canton, the hidden tem- 
ples of inland hills, the Orphan 
Islands in the river near Kiukiang, 
the pagoda at Soochow, the West 
Lake at Hangchow, Purple Moun- 
tain at Nanking, the caves of Chung- 
king, the hero city of the war. 

And yet all during these six cen- 
turies until now, the approaches to 
China have been the same—by sea to 
her coasts, by land from the north. 
The accounts have been of the same 
routes, the same cities, the same 
sights, fascinating alike to all eyes. 
China has never opened her heart to 
her visitors. Friendly, gay, cour- 
teous, careless, it is still only her 
outer courts that she has shown. Only 
the people of her big coast cities have 
seen the procession of visitors upon 








THE NEW TRAVELER 


A regular monthly feature for 
those who plan to travel— 


The tide of travel is beginning 
to rise after the long ebb of war- 
time. This magazine has as part 
of its purpose the encouragement 
of travel. Seeing faces and places 
is better than seeing type and 
pictures. But getting to know 
people is much better than just 
looking at them. We believe that 
the new type of American traveler 
will be very different from the pre- 
war tourist — will go farther, look 
deeper, see more, learn more and 
have much more fun. In this ar- 
ticle Pearl Buck expresses the spirit 
in which this monthly department 
will be conducted. Next month, 
"The New Traveler in Mexico," 
by Marjorie Ashworth. 

In order that this department 
may be of the most use to you, 
please write and tell us what coun- 
tries you plan to visit and when 
you plan to go. 
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their streets. They have welcomed 
them, profited from them, feasted 
them, neglected them, forgotten them, 
secure in their deep, untouched in- 
terior, There are still millions of 
people in China today who have never 
seen a white man and never expect 
to. There are hundreds of cities, 
thousands of villages, untold lakes 
and mountains, pagodas, temples, 
marketplaces, yet to be visited by 
tourists. 

Hidden through centuries, they 
are still untouched, inviolable China. 
Safely beyond communication by rail 
or ship or motor road, they live on, 
the China of the ages. Even war has 
not reached them except as rumors 
and refugees. 

But now China can hide herself 
no more. Ships and trains today have 
lengthened their reach by airplanes. 
Thousands of Americans in the war 
climbed into airplanes in India or 
California and sat suspended over the 
Himalayas or the Pacific for a few 
hours, and climbed out of the plane 
and found themselves in China. 
Thousands of Americans in the peace 
will slip from docks and railway sta- 
tions on the coast of China and fly 
inland to places never possible to 
them before. Where will they land? 
Just anywhere, not at all necessarily 
in some well-known tourist spot. The 
first cheerful and astonished Chinese 
faces they see give equally aston- 
ished looks at them. Mutual amaze- 
ment is the first communication. 

Yes, thanks to air travel, China is 
now accessible. The Chinese people 
are now really next door. For the 
first time the traveler has some hope 
of “seeing more of China.” He is not 
only going to see more of China, he 
will see the real China, cities living as 
they have lived for thousands of 
years, unused to tourists, people 
whose ways have continued without 
change from the outside. 

Is this new traveler going to like 
this China, this inner, secret China? 
It was easy enough to like the old 
tourist trail from Canton to Hong 
Kong to Shanghai, Tientsin and Pe- 
king. Tourist hotels, complete with 
bars and dancing floors with dining 
rooms where a menu like the best to 
be had in New York. London and 
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On their speedy downriver trips, the bamboo rafts of Chekiang carry bags of rice from the mountainous villages to the coast 


Paris was only skillfully decorated 
with a Chinese dish or two to be 
eaten by the adventurous, made the 
old tourist trail an easy one. Of 
course, since one was in China, one 
wanted to see it, and there were tours 
possible by automobile, houseboat, 
horseback, rickshaw or even sedan 
chair. ‘The native city" could always 
be visited. 

But the new traveler will find him- 
self thousands of miles perhaps from 
a bar, and æons away from a dancing 
floor. He will find himself at an inn, 
as old as the one which had no room 
for Joseph and Mary, set in a garden 
older than Gethsemane. And the peo- 
ple will look at him with the young- 
old eyes of the eternal Chinese, wel- 
coming, gay, curious, confident, but 
casual. 

In what mood of mind will this 
traveler from the new half of our 
planet view the dwellers upon thts 
nost ancient spot of the old half? H 
1e goes expecting the familiar he will 
je disappointed and lonely. If he 
ooks for motion picture theaters, wlry 
did he come? But if he wants to see 
China, then he has his wish fulfilled 
beyond the opportunity ever before 
given to a tourist. China is there, be- 
fore his eyes at last. He will be lim- 
ited only by the extent of his vision. 

Now plenty of visitors have gone 
to China and even lived there a life- 
time and come away again having 
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seen nothing. The man who went 
there to preach a gospel of his own, 
the man who went there to trade, 
these could and did often stay long 
and see little. The tourist could see 
even less, if he were of those who 
needed his home comforts. No one 
can guarantee comforts to the tourist 
of today, dropping out of air into real 
China—at least, aot immediately. So 
swiftly practical are the Chinese. 
however, that I fear it will not be long 
until the most ancient town, if it finds 
itself a terminal for paying tourists, 
will conceive, devise and build what- 
ever will make he tourist happy, in 
addition to its marble paved streets 
and sculptured arches and camel- 
backed bridges and porcelain pagodas 
and the rainbow colors of its hand- 
woven silks anc rugs. The Chinese 
have never minded skipping cen- 
turies. Old mer who never rode any- 
thing more swift than the back end of 
a reluctant donkey took the trains 
without an instant’s terror, and in the 
same decade were fighting for seats 
in an airplane. There is nothing in- 
congruous to a Chinese in alighting 
from a modern airliner to eat his din- 
ner in a medieval inn on a street so 
narrow that if an automobile goes by 
people step into the houses. The im- 
portant thing is that the dinner be a 
good one and the chances are always 
that it is. Food is important in China, 
not only because it is food, but be- 


cause it is good. You can get a dinner 
at a country inn that will make you 
want to settle down for a month. If 
it isn't good, you can complain to the 
skies about it and everybody will take 
your side against the cook. 

But of course you can't expect the 
same dinner in real China that you'd 
get on the old tourist trail. And the 
moral of all this is that if you are 
going to real China you havé to go 
the sort of person who can suit and 
live in it and enjoy it. You can't drop 
out of the skies still only an Ameri- 
can. You must come as a visitor and 
a guest to China and to Chinese who 
do not know Americans. Yet they 
are prepared by their very nature to 
like Americans until compelled to dis- 
like. 
things an abrupt and angry temper. 
A man from the skies should there- 
fore prepare himself with a suave and 
amiable disposition which will enable 
him to enjoy differences instead of 
complain about them. He will not 
therefore compare the ancient cobbled 
street of the interior Chinese cities 
unfavorably with the asphalt of his 
own town. Had asphalt been his in- 
terest, he would not have gone to 
China, for China has very little of it, 
and what there is, is still of inferior 
quality. She does have thousands of, ^ 
miles of paved roads, which have 
stood up to the travel of centuries, 
and should these stone paved roads 
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seem rough, there are earthen paths 
to the side for the feet of man and 
beast and for muddy weather there is 
the smooth pathway of polished stone, 
sometimes marble, in the center of 
the road, It must be remembered, 
however, that this belongs by first 
right to the man with a load on his 
back or his wheelbarrow. 

Similarly, this new traveler must 
remain calm if his hot and cold water 
are not self-coming, but are brought 
toshim in tin or wooden buckets by 
willing and friendly servants. His 
bath will be just as hot and ready. 

And he must remain calm if the 
gutters on the side of streets are of 
the sort which take care of them- 
selves. The Chinese do not pretend 
to be a tidy people and it is well they 
do not. It would be too much trouble 
for them. Instead they are a very 
comfortable people. 

Calmness and good temper are 
the essential qualities if one 1s to see 
and enjoy China. They should be 
stamped upon passports and be re- 
quired on visas, because actually they 


are necessary for the traveler's own 
pleasure. With them any door in 
China will open, and without them in- 
visible doors shut silently every- 
where. Do not be misled by the sight 
of quarreling coolies. Inferior and 
ignorant men in China are allowed to 
shout and curse, but what traveler, 
what American, wants to be so 
known? One goes to China to see 
and share its life and not to discover 
microscopic bits of transplanted 
American life. 

This new traveler must have, for 
his own enjoyment, a placid mind, 
tolerant of and even welcoming 
toward all that is strange and new. 

With this mind steadfast in him, 
how many gates will open to him, 
how many friendly hands will help 
him! Of course certain rascals will 
also be drawn to him, deceived by his 
good nature. He need not be deceived 
by them, but he will find himself well 
established in China if he can keep 
his good temper even when he is 
cheated. Never having been a tourist 
in his own home town he does not 


know that these same rascals live 
there. 

The new traveler must be able to 
become Chinese while he is in China, 
not only because this is courteous, 
but because it is only thus that he can 
enter into the real China behind the 
old beaten tourist trails of the coast. 

“T am now living almost like a 
Chinaman," wrote the king among 
travelers, Count Herman Keyserling. 
“The change in itself does me good; 
an everlasting identical mode of life 
renders the physical organism philis- 
tine, robs the mind of its agility ... 1 
have always found that it is advisable, 
when studying a nation, to share their 
method of life as far as possible. And 
in China this process is delightful." 

The open mind, the amiable heart, 
the curious eye, these are qualities 
perhaps not too noble to ask of the 
man who travels through space from 
the skies upon the earth of an ancient 
people. And those qualities bring 
their own reward. There is so much 
more to see in China than forbidden 
cities and old tombs and temples, far 


A Chinese mother and her three small children shuck soy beans 
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A proud father looks on as his small son gets a haircut 


more than marble bridges and curio 
shops.and opium dens and sing song 
girls. These are no more the whole 
China than are our state buildings 
and night ‘clubs the whole life of 
America. The fullest life is the rich 
life of the peoples—a rainy night in a 
little town, when splashing along a 
puddled street the traveler looks in on 
families gathered around the supper 
table, little children and old people 
together, the light of candle or oil 
lamp making clear to him their faces, 
The Chinese do not shut their doors 
and draw down blinds at night. They 
live generously in view, seeing no 
reason to hide themselves. And ona 
warm summer night that traveler, if 
he has really gone in search of China. 
may find it merry on the streets. 
Bamboo cots are put frankly outside 
of deors and families come out of 
their houses into the cool or twilight, 
with their teapots and fans, and gos- 
sip and laughter are everywhere. 
Life is never hidden in China, not 
the good common life. Rich people 
put up walls and bar their gates and 
proud intellectuals sit in their lonely 
rooms. But these are the very few. 
The common man and woman and 
their happy common. children live 
plain for the pleasant traveler to see. 


lhey will share with him as much 
laughter as he likes—and as much 
life. 

The new traveler will be the new 
explorer, the discoverer of peoples in- 
stead of continents. 

But what of the old tourist trail > 
There are still many who remember 
it fondly and who want to go back 
to it again. Let them return—the old 
trail is still there and will be for a 
long time to come — Canton, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Tientsin, Peking 
—they're all there, the way the old 
tourists want them to be. But in the 
old days, between ships, you couldn't 
get off the beaten track if you wanted 
to— there wasn't time. Now the 
man from Iowa if he wearies of the 
longest bar in the world in Shanghai 
—yes, it'll be there—can buy a ticket 
and spend a couple of days in Sian, 
three months away by old travel and 
a thousand years by time. 





PATOS 


Patos (ducks) is the unflattering 
Cuban word for tourists. It is in- 


spired by the cruise-boat tourists 
waddling about Havana's points of 
interest in quacking droves. 

+ —The Inter-American 
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A WORLD BOOK BY A WORLD CITIZEN 


t A Review by MICHAEL STRAIGHT 


All good books have weaknesses. 


They are obvious in Write Time RE- 7 


MAINS. 

Some of its weaknesses are common 
to most books on world politics. Change 
is swift and profound now. Books that 
analyze current issues are dated before 
their galleys are corrected. Those lack- 
ing a theoretical approach, but seeking 
to be of lasting value, tend to fall back 
on generalities that attempt to be time- 
less and are usually banal. 

Stowe does not escape this trap. Last 
winter's speeches, newspaper stories, 
public opinion polls and articles from 
the Ne York Times Magazine are all 
pressed into his book. If they seemed 
important then, they lack significance 
now. At the same time, the book is 
laden with rhetoric and ageless statis- 
tics, including the section on the Soviet 
Union, which begins with the inevitable: 
“The Soviet Union covers one-sixth of 
the earth's surface: its population...” 

There are other weaknesses; the 
clichés and slurred thoughts that the 
audience permits, but not the reader; 
the weaknesses in the reporting, as in 
most of the section on Asia; the lack 
of a lean, distilled, well-prepared, in- 
clusive quality in the argument. 

I mention these weaknesses in a 
hurry, to get beyond them; they are 
only the stammering of a man excited 
by the vision of a world society. It is 
not Stowe's vision alone, but he brings 
to it his own great gifts—his rich ex- 
perience, his overriding honesty, his 
warmth of feeling and his deep convic- 
tion, 

Stowe begins by demonstrating the 
illusory nature of national power in a 
time of atomic weapons. He concludes: 
"In certain essential respects what the 
U.S. has today is an enormous transi- 
tory power. We can exercise it to its 
fullest degree for peace and towards a 
~ World Government only for a few lim- 
ited decades." 

There is no detailed discussion on 
how our power should be used; Stowe 
tries simply to outline an approach ca- 
pable of using our power for peace. 

Our approach cannot be anti-Soviet. 
Stowe finds that Soviet Communism is 
strong and stable. Soviet soldiers will 
fight as they once fought “for something 
they had which neither their parents 
nor their grandparents had ever had." 
Stowe agrees with Owen Lattimore that 
this ideal bears a power of attraction for 
all of Asia. He concludes that the same 
underlying revolution against feudalism, 
corruption and ignorance that once 
transformed Russia is now transforming 
Asia and Europe. Although America is 
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resisting it, it is in accordance with 
our tradition. 

Stowe finds no irreconcilable contra- 
diction between the conflicting societies 
of the world. He searches in further 
chapters for the roots of Fascism, Com- 
munism and democracy. He does not 
answer basic questions: how deep do 
the causes of Fascism lie in American 
capitalism; how far is Soviet Commu- 
nism capable of modification toward 
democratic Socialism? Instead, Stowe 
concentrates on major imperfections in 
our democracy; in fine and powerful 
chapters he condemns Anglo-American 
policy in Greece and the nationalism of 
our soldiers and our schools. 

Stowe ends his world survey with 
a report on the hearings of the Senate 
Committee on Atomic Energy. He con- 
cludes that world government is the 
one hope for peace. He senses that world 
government follows and does not pre- 
cede a world society. He searches for 
the social basis of a world society, under 
the less ambitious name of “Middle 
Ground.” He finds it in democratic So- 
cialism, “the last effective champion of 
political democracy in Europe." He does 
not ask that America move now toward 
Socialism, but he hints that we will. He 
must hope in silence that Russia will 
move in the same direction until we 
meet on the middle ground on which a 
world government can be built. 

WniLE Time Remains is typically 
American and written for Americans. 
Dut it is written by a world citizen. 
Stowe offers the basis for hope, if there 
is hope for the world. 





RUSSIA ON THE WAY by Harrison Sal- 
isbury. Macmillan. $3.50 
TWO WORLDS by William B. Ziff. Har- 
per & Bros. $3.00 
THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF by William C. 
Bullitt. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 
AMERICA AND RUSSIA IN THE WORLD 
COMMUNITY by Harold H. Fisher. Cali- 
fornia, Claremont College. $2.50 
SPHERES OF INFLUENCE by Sydney Mor- 
rell. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50 

These books are by two journalists, 
a scholar, a publicist and a diplomat. 
They all deal with the same subject, 
Russia, and with Soviet-American re- 
lations in particular. They cover much 
the same ground, a well-worn ground, 
if with different emphases. There are 
chapters on Russia's czarist heritage, 
the revolution of 1917 and its aftermath, 
Communist theory and Stalinist prac- 
tice, Soviet foreign relations before, 
during and after the war, international 
Communism, the purges of the revo- 
lutionary elite, and so on. 

It is hardly possible within the con- 
fines of a single review to examine all 
the facts or take issue with the different 
opinions expressed in these books. But 


since they all seem to be written from 
a speculative point of view as to the 
future of Soviet-American relations, it 
may be permissible to put the cart be- 
fore the horse in the hope that most 
readers of this review are familiar with 
the contents of the cart. 

Of course, if one studies an author's 
conclusions as to what Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations should be or are likely to 
be, it is essential to judge them not only 
in terms of the facts which he produces , 
or omits, but also of his motivations, 
his status in society and professional 
skill. And assuming that all of these 
books are “honest” books, in the sense 
that their authors mean what they sav, 
it is necessary nevertheless to remember 
that honesty in writing is not an abso- 
lute, but may move on different levels, 
depending on perhaps unconscious as- 
sumptions or unforeseen consequences. 

Harrison Salisbury, a United Press 
correspondent, went to Russia for a 
six weeks' look and stayed eight months. 
It was just after the Teheran confer- 
ence. During this time, he reports: 
“I never heard a Russian discuss—even 
theoretically—the possibility of Russia 
fighting the United States. And when I 
advanced the idea, the Russians were 
shocked." 

This statement may seem naive in 
view of the fact that thére is still at 
the back of the Soviet leaders’ minds 
the fixed Marxist tenet of the eventual 
inevitability of a show-down between the 
socialist and the capitalist worlds. 
Strangely enough, it is this tenet which 
has also cast anchor in the bourgeois 
minds of Messrs. Ziff and Bullitt. But 
while for the Marxists it is, at most, a 
working principle useful in the manipu- 
lation of foreign policy, without specific 
time dimension (as most Marxist con- 
cepts are elusive regarding the time- 
span of their realization), in the minds 
of Messrs. Ziff and Bullitt it becomes an 
immediate reality which influences their 
conclusions. As Mr. Fisher, the scholar, 
points out in his sober appraisal which 
is not encumbered by ideological prefer- 
ences or the quest for ready panaceas, 
“If the believers in two worlds were 
to become powerful enough to shape the 
policies of Russia or America, war 
might not come immediately, but it 
would come in time.” 

Now, Mr. Salisbury’s statement is by 
no means “false,” though it does not 
necessarily create an “objective” picture 
of reality in the reader’s mind. It illus- 
trates a wide-spread fallacy in present 
thinking, the fallacy to believe that cur- 
rent trends will continue indefinitely into 
the future. Foreign correspondents have 
long been aware of the possibility that 
“objective” reporting of the facts, words 
or deeds of politics may lead their read- 
ers, less familiar with the context, to 
reach conclusions quite different from 
those anticipated. They have leaned over 
backwards, therefore, either in ab- 
staining from “interpretation” alto- 
gether or in achieving a maximum of 
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"The author of My Indian Family writes a novel 
of a poor peasant Hindu family that can stand 
favorable comparison with The Geod Earth... 
Hilda Wernher writes well and her characters 
have an appeal that is too rare in modern novels. 
The plot is very simple—as it is in The Good Earth 
—the hardships, daily home life, weddings, 
famine, taxes, and the unbeatable pride and 
courage of a Hindu family, centered arcund their 
love of the land and the goal they have set for 
themselves to build a well to enrich that land. 


"The author has made vivid an entirely different 













the most endearing love stories that’s come in a 
long while.” —Virginia Kirkus Boeksbop Service 


— way of life and philosophy. She has created 
o characters whose problems and happiness become 
-~ important to the reader. The father and the 

e grandmother are wonderful people and the story 
min of the marriage of Vikram and Dvlari is one of 
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“interpretation” without doing violence 
to “objective” reporting. 

But, more often than not, another 
factor which has little to do with de- 
liberate choice as to the necessity. for 


"interpretation" or its omission enfers. '- 


The skill of the first-hand reporter, the 
good journalist, consists in his ability 
to let facts “speak for themselves." The 
selection of the examples is, of cours 
a form of interpretation, though the - 
good journalist has no need of stating it 
explicitly. Another example írom Mr. 
Salisbury's book may be mentioned. It. 
concerns the matter of the "mental bar- 
riers” between Russia and the West 
with which, by the way, all of the 
books reviewed here deal. He reduces 
the problem to an incident, the diffi- 
culty of translating Hemingway, the 
most popular American author in the 
Soviet Union, into Russian. This difh- 
culty, it appears, is not primarily tech- 
nical, but moral. “Sometimes,” Heming- 
way's translator told Salisbury, "I sim- 
ply can't handle Hemingway. I try to 
change the plot a little and skirt around 
the sexy parts. But it is no good. Frank- 
ly, we Russians find it hard to under- 
stand you Americans. You haven't any 
morals. Those people in Hemingway are 
just like cattle." 

Mr. Morrell's book, on the other 
hand, includes a great deal of "interpre- 
tation," largely because he has a thesis 
to expound. His final demand for a 
World State as the cure of contempo- 
rary power politics, explicitly stated, 
colors much of his reporting. His book 
is both a report on and an indictment of 
Anglo-American-Russian  sphere-of-in- 
fluence policies in Iran, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia and Italy. But his facts, new and 
valuable in many respects, are so mixed 
up with the author's fears, hopes and 
demands that the book can be safely 
entrusted only to the expert who can 
separate the goat from the sheep. If Mr. 
Morrell nonetheless cites facts which do 
not bear out his inferences, it is due to 
his honesty as an "objective" reporter. 
Had he refrained from using clichés, 
catch-words and slogans, his description 
of the liberation movements in Greece 
and Yugoslavia, for instance, would be 
a much-needed contribution. Instead, by 
contrasting rather than  juxtaposing 
"good" and “evil,” the picture of these 
movements that emerges is "evil" rather - 
than *good-and-evil." 

The fallacy of the belief that present 
trends will continue into the. future 
becomes worse if these trends are in- 
ferred from hypothetical concepts which 
are hypostasized into reality, in utter 
disregard of many facts which run 
counter to the argument. Both Mr. Ziff 
and Mr. Bullitt accept, it seems, the 
Marxist tenet of the final show-down 
as reality, if for different reasons. From 
this theory they draw conclusions which 
they want to have realized in practice. 
While Mr. Ziff produces an abundance 
of facts without paying the least atten- 
tion to them in his final suggestions, Mr. 
Bullitt omits facts which do not suit him. 

Mr. Ziff’s book is, indeed, a veritable 
hodgepodge of data and other people’s 
opinions that do honor to his filing sys- 
tem. Every time the reader has absorbed - 
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one chapter and sighed with relief in 
the hope of having discovered what Mr. 
Ziff really thinks, he is disappointed a 
few pages later. And when the reader, 
afte? many chaotic wanderings through 
Mr. Ziff’s labyrinth of relevant and ir- 
relevant information as well as contra- 
dictory opinions, reaches the final chap- 
, he is amazed to learn ‘what he 
uld have inferred from the author's 


-anti-British animus all along, namely, 


only the formation of two super- 
s of states around the Soviet Union 
d the United States will preserve the 
e by a neat balance of forces. 
“Mr. Bullit's basic assumption is 
stated frankly. American foreign policy 
should be guided by national self-inter- 
est. That he denies Russia a similar 
right, even if logically untenable, is 
inherent in his assumption. If a Russian 
were to dictate to the United States 
what her national self-interest is or 
should be, Mr. Bullitt would undoubtedly 
consider such an attempt preposterous. 
But this in reverse is precisely what 
Mr. Bullitt does. He simply maintains 
that what is called Russian expansion- 
ism is not dictated by Russia's national 
interest—she has no real interests, he 
says, in Poland or Turkey or Iran or 
China or anywhere. Russian expansion 
is motivated, in Mr. Bullitt's mind, ex- 
clusively by the Communist creed. 

And because there is no way out of 
the dilemma, he advises the diplomatic, 
i£ not actual, use of the atomic bomb. 
A little double talk does of course not 
worry the proponent of the theory of 
national self-interest. "Let us first re- 
ject with absolute finality the idea that 
we should attack the Soviet Union," this 
worthy diplomat assures his readers. 
“But,” he continues, “this does not 
mean that we should hesitate to use the 
atomic bomb to stop new crimes of 
Soviet Imperialism. To execute a mur- 
derer is not an immoral act.” And lest 
he be charged with any cookie-pushing 
idealism, Mr. Bullitt adds: “The more 
certain the Soviet Government is that 
we shall use the atomic bomb against it 
if it continues its career of aggression, 
the more likely the Soviet Government 
will be to refrain from aggressions — 
at least until it has the atomic bomb." 

This is an invitation to atomic war, 
not tomorrow, but today. For what Mr. 
Bullitt, the realist, does not say is that 
a war of atom bombs tomorrow — in 
four or five years’ time—would damage 
the viet Union with her dispersed 
industries considerably less than the 
United States of America. And there 
is the additional consideration that while 
human life still plays a dominant role 
in the formulation of American military 
policy, Russia's huge population, as the 
late war has shown, is expendable. 

It would be a mistake to characterize 
Mr. Bullitt’s, like Mr. Ziff’s, a “two- 
world” policy. It is a “one-world” pol- 
icy, one world under American hege- 
mony. Such a world would be a totali- 
tarian, illiberal and military world, a 
world different from that desired 
by men of good will. It would not mat- 
ter who wins the war, for the result 
would be the same. 

Heinz Eurav 
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country, 


her history, 


in this book: 


NEW ZEALAND has the lowest in- 
fant mortality rate and the long- 
est life expectancy in the world. 


NEW ZEALAND is the homeland; 


of the following famous people: 
Lord Rutherford, atomic scien- 
tist; Katherine Mansfield, writer 
of short stories; David Low, car- 
toonist; Ngaio Marsh, detective 
story writer. 

NEW ZEALAND found only 4 illit- 


erates among all the men called 
up for service in World War II. 
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` 10,000 SETTLERS A YEAR 
FOR AN ISLAND PARADISE 


New Zealand is a fertile, well-watered land, with a mild 
climate and some of the most beautiful scenery in the 
world. Although slightly larger than Great Britain, it has 
a population of only one and three-quarter millions. Many 
servicemen who visited New Zealand during the Pacific 
war are eager to emigrate there—and the country can easily 
absorb from 10,000 to 15,000 new settlers a year! 

If you want to learn more about a remarkable young 
rich in natural resources, a pioneer in social legis- 
lation, inhabited by vigorous, intelligent, and practical 
people, read NEW ZEALAND: Pacific Pioneer, by Philip 
L. Soljak. A short but comprehensive book, it gives a lively, 
interesting picture of the physical features of New Zealand, 
economy, and politics, her life and people. It 
includes sixteen pages of photographs and two detailed 
maps. Here are a few of many interesting facts to be found 





NEW ZEALAND was the first coun- 
try to introduce universal suf- 
frage, including votes for 
women. 


NEW ZEALAND has so little vio- 
lent crime that the police do not 
need to carry firearms. 


NEW ZEALAND'S social security 
system was studied by Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge and provided 
the precedent for his own fa- 
mous plan. 
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holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him, 
ALBERT H. WarsH, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this roth 
day of September, 1946. Marian T. KEENAN 
[sEAL] My commission expires March 30, 1947 
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By MINE OKUBO 


A Nisei artist's word-and-picture 
sketches of life in a relocation 
center. “The sharp graphic 
modern technique :s suited to 
the arid desert . . . and also to 
the absurdity of the whole sit- 
uation . . . the wry pictures and 
the scanty words make the read- 
er laugh and—if he is Ameri- 
can, too—sometimes blush."— 
—PESRL S. BUCK 
...a@ delightful human docu- 
ment ... without bitterness and 
with genuine good humor."— 
—H. V. KALTENBORN 
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LINGUAPHONE METHOD 
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In yeur own home you can learn to speak 
any cf 29 languages by the world-famous 
Linguaphone Ear-Eye Conversational Method. 
It is amozingly simple and practical. You 
HEAR voices of native teachers...they speak 
to you as often as you want them, never tir- 
ing ...you REPEAT what they say, answer 
their questions... before you are actually 
aware, you are conversing in the language 
of your choice, 


Send for FREE book, 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


48 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, New York (20) 
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LETTERS FROM READERS - 


"NOT ONE WORD OF COMPASSION” 
gu: I was shocked to read the article 

by Vincent Sheean, “The Mufti 
of Jerusalem,” in the magazine Asia, 
which has always stood, in my estima- 
tion, for the noblest expression of democ- 
racy and racial understanding. 

In Mr. Sheean's article there was not 
one word of compassion for a people 
tortured and murdered by Hitler, on 
whose victory the Muíti gambled, be- 
lieving the cause of democracy was los- 
ing the war; nor a word of pity for the 
miserable remnant of helpless men, 
women and children who, remembering 
the promise of the Balfour Declaration, 
would emigrate to the land promised 
them. 

Did not the two Semitic races live 


in comparative peace until the discovery 


of oil in Arabia? 

And why now does the King of Saudi 
Arabia receive "subsidies" from the 
American government,  $20,000,000, 
without the consent or knowledge of 
the American people? What are our 
financial interests there? 

Surely Mr. Sheean knows that Brit- 
ish imperial policy has always been to 
divide and rule when there was valuable 
raw material at stake; that in so doing 
British troops will be needed to handle 
the resulting friction and at the same 
time police vast oil concessions and pro- 
tect her investments. 

The Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry must have talked with the 
Mufti, and yet they reported unanimous- 
ly that the 100,000 should be allowed to 
go to Palestine. The Mufti’s “simpli- 
city” may have impressed them, too, but 
the plight of a handful of people fleeing 
before Hitler’s mobs, doubtless impres- 
sed them more deeply. 

I think perhaps it is the callousness 
of Mr. Sheean’s article that angered me 
most. I hope there will be an answer 
for these people who are people of sor- 
row and acquainted with grief. 

Snedens Landing, N. Y. 
Mary FIELD PARTON 


THE MUFTI'S SIMPLICITY 


IR: Mr. Vincent Sheean portrays the 
~ Mufti of Jerusalem as a great 
patriot "of an immense, a splendid sim- 
plicity." This single-minded simplicity 
was given characteristic expression in a 
broadcast by the Mufti from Berlin, 
recorded in March, 1944, by the Berlin 
States Monitoring System, in which he 
stated: "Arabs! Rise as one and fight 
for your sacred rights. Kill the Jews 
wherever you find them. This pleases 
God, history and religion." 

Mr. Sheean is right: the principal 
characteristic of the Mufti is indeed one 
of splendid simplicity—the splendid 
simplicity of the archmurderer. He was 
directly responsible for the terrible po- 
grom in Iraq in 1941, just as he was the 
main instigator of the campaign of ter- 
ror and assassination conducted in 
Palestine against both Jews and Arabs 
in 1936-1939. 

It is not generally known that more 
Arabs than Jews were killed, by the 
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Mufti’s gangs during those years++the ^ 
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Arabs being supporters of the Nash- 
ashibi and other factions in Palestine 
which were not willing to accept the’ 
dictatorship of the Mufti. Among tho 
murdered were mayors of Arab tow 
and other leading Arab Citizens. o 
Palestine. i. 
Mr. Sheean rejects as a “fanciful 
notion” the suggestion that thé M 


some of the material which has appedrec 
recently in the press and which contains 
only a part of the available evidence. 
Considerations of space preclude lengthy 
quotation, but I enclose herewith a de- 
tailed memorandum recently submitted 
to the Secretary of State which contains 











copies of letters sent by the Mufti to = 


Von Ribbentrop, Himmler and others, 
with reference to action to be taken in 
regard to Jews in the Balkan countries 
and elsewhere. These bear out the very 
specific evidence, also quoted, of such 
men as S. S. Hauptsturmfuehrer Dieter 
Von Wisliczeny, of the Mufti's com- 
plicity with Eichmann and Himmler for 
the policy of mass slaughter. 

Von Wisliczeny, who is now in the 
cells in Nuremberg, was himself a close 
associate of Eichmann and was respon- 
sible for the execution of the extermin- 
ation program in a large part of South- 
eastern Europe. 

There are other aspects of Mr. 
Sheean's letter to which, if given the 
space, I should like to refer. I can 
only conclude by saying that his odious 
attack on the Jewish Resistance Move- 
ment in Palestine (as distinguished from 
the terrorists of the Stern gang and 
Irgun), whose principal crime is their 
desire to save the shattered survivors of 
their people in Europe, is on a par 
with his effort to whitewash one of 
whom the Manchester Guardian re- 
cently wrote "if the British Government 
recognizes him, it will be a scandal and 
Nuremberg will become a mockery." 
New York ARTHUR LOURIE 

American Zionist Emergency Council 


REGRETS MILITARY RULE IN GUAM 


Lad 
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Cr: Yesterday I read the articles in -y + 


ASIA AND THE AMERICAS on the 
subject of Guam. I was extremely inter- 
ested in those articles and can express 
my hearty agreement with all of Mr. 
Wels’ statements, particularly the refer- 
ence to the fact that the Chamorros 
never expect anything for nothing. They 
were certainly the most willing of the 
Pacific peoples to meet us halfway and 
to pay their own way. I am therefore 
somewhat disappointed in the announce- 


ment that the island will continue under * 


military rule. I have serious doubts as 
to whether there will be any real de- 
velopment of the island until the empha-> 
sis on the naval installations as the main 
reasons for the island’s existence is 
shifted to a development of the, island 
itself. « | 

If I can help in any way in the good 
work, please let me know. - 

New York H. SrRUvE HENSEL 
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1 “AND THE AMERICAS” — the phrase 
in smaller type added to the name of Asia — 


Sometimes needs explanation to readers. The 


magazine revolves on an East-West axis, 
not one running north and south. That is, 
we conceive that there are growing common 
interests with the Orient in all the American 
Republics. Plenty of other journals deal with 
relations between North and South America, 
and that is not our field. We are trying to 
get features which will highlight topics that 
concern this hemisphere and also Asia and 
the Pacific. The contents of the present 
issue offer some examples. 


BRaziL's RACIAL EXPERIMENT is surely 
of importance to all who are concerned 
about the peoples of Asia... . Bolivia's swift 
revolution, brilliantly reported by Carleton 
Beals, calls for comparison with events and 
trends in the Far and Near East. . . . The 
amateur of Chinese jade will want to know 
about the jade of Mexico. .. . And travelers 
who long for the day when they can take 
their trip to the Orient will find a happy 
and preparatory experience in a trip to Mex- 
ico, which our new travel department dis- 
cusses this month. 


Next Montu: "The New Traveler in 
Brazil" by Hernane Tavares de Sá. 


Tar HAWAIIAN IsrtANDs, says Bishop 


Harry S. Kennedy, “are now within 60 fly- 
ing hours of any place on earth, and are 50 
years ahead of the rest of the world in the 
mixing and blending of the races. . . . Race 
prejudice is rampant everywhere else in 
the world but [in Hawaii] we people of 
all races live together and like it." . . . An 
interesting recent example is the casting of 
plays given by the students of the University 
of Hawaii, in which the parts of Caucasians 


are being played by Americans of Japanese 


ancestry. : 

Ben Kvnoxi, "the boy from Nebraska” 
in the new book of that title by Ralph Mar- 
tin, was one of the heroes of the war and 
is one of the heroes of the peace. Since his 
discharge from the Army Air Forces he 
has been fighting racial intolerance. In the 
crew of the B-29 in which he was a gunner, 
he says, “We had a full-blooded Dakota 
Indian for a pilot, a German bombardier, a 
Jewish engineer and a Polish gunner, be- 
sides myself." In a review of the book about 
him, Charles Poore says in The New York 


^ Times, “I hope his fellow Americans will 


buy a million copies of this book." 


GERTRUDE EMERSON SEN, our Contribut- 
ing Editor who lives in India, has arrived 
in New York, with her distinguished hus- 
ge vat Sen, on their first visit to 
the United States in eleven years. She is 
completing a long-planned book about India, 
and during her stay will advise with the 


editors of ASIA on many matters. 
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On Oct. 15 the Paris peace con- 
ference ended and an anxious world 
turned its eyes toward New York, 


-where the United Nations Assembly 


was to open Oct. 23, and where the 
Council of Foreign Ministers were to 


meet Nov. 4 to take up the European 


peace treaties. Except for China's 
civil war, Europe was for the mo- 
ment in the forefront of the news. 
At Paris the draft treaties were voted 
over frequent opposition from Russia 
and its satellites, especially on control 
of the Danube and Trieste. Yugo- 
slavia boycotted the final session. 
Molotov accused the U. S. of trying 
to dominate. Sumner Welles said the 
treaties were largely che result of 
sheer power politics. . . . The refer- 
endum of Oct. 13 in France approved 
the new constitution by a close vote. 
. . . Churchill pledged the rest of his 


- life to his ideal of a United States of 


Europe. . . . Sec. Forrestal said blunt- 
ly that U. S. naval forces would stay 
in the Mediterranean and the eastera 
Atlantic to support U. S. foreiga 
policy. Sec. Byrnes said the U. S. is 
determined to maintain its interest in 
Eurobean affairs. . . . After Russia 


again demanded from Turkey joint 


control of the Dardanelles, Washing- 
ton sent another note insisting that 


Other nations besides the Black Sea 


powers must have a hand in any re- 
vision of the regime controlling the 
Strai:s. 





THE TALK ABouT Russia had 
cleared the air. Truman asked and 
got Eenry Wallace's resignation from 
the Cabinet because of his opposition 
to U. S. foreign policy. Wallace will 
becorae editor of The New Republic 
to continue his “fight for peace.” The 
British weekly The Economist 


charged Sec. Byrnes with “going too 


far and too fast" in provoking Rus- 
sia, and said; “When American policy 
runs to an extreme, as it tends to, 
there is no reason for the British to 
follow or even to refrain from op- 
posing it. Then Stalin spoke out, 
saying, “I do not believe in a real 
danger of a new war,” that he be- 


lieved “unconditionally” that Russia 


and the western powers can collabo- 
‘rate in a friendly manner, and that 
he did not believe the U. S. and Brit- 
ain could create a “capitalistic encir- 
clement of the Soviet Union even if 
they wanted to." But the British 
Tory Leopold Amery warned of 


482 


Oct. 
country on a military footing and re- 


“danger of a head-on collision be- 
iween two irreconcilable extremist 
theories—the totalitarianism of Rus- 
sia and the out-of-date laissez-faire 
economic anarchy of the U. S? ... 


The Security Council voted down 


Russia’s request for areport on Allied 
forces in non-enemy countries. Gro- 
myko said that the presence of U. S. 
troops in China and elsewhere, and of 
British troops in Egypt, Greece and 
Indonesia, was causing uneasiness. 
The question was put on the agenda 
of the Assembly. . . . Creation of a 
standing international army to en- 
force world peace was opposed by 
Russia. But Gromyko said that Rus- 
sia believes the U. N. can be a valu- 
able instrument in the struggle for 
peace if the big powers desire it. 





ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL was 
still moot. Baruch attacked Wallace 
for refusing to correct "errors" in his 
letter of July 23 to Truman (belated- 
ly published) which criticized the 
American control plan, and served 
notice that the U. S. would not de- 
stroy existing atom bombs until in- 
ternational control was effective. 
Mexico offered a compromise between 
the Russian and the U. S. plans, but 
it was turned down as “too hypothet- 
ical.” A report on the scientific as- 
pects of control was unanimously 
adopted by the U. N. technical com- 
mittee, and a Canadian preposal to 
get at the “hard facts” of interna- 
tional safeguards was adopted. .. . 
Truman said flatly that Britain has 
no atom bombs. 


+ 





CHINA’S CIVIL WAR flared. On 
10 Chiang Kai-shek put the 


stored conscription. The next day 
Kalgan, the northern Communist 
base, was taken by Nationalist forces. 
Last minute efforts by Gen. Marshall 





"Official information from Lon- 
don and Moscow indicates that 
the Socialist Government of Great 
Britain and the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Russia are showing 
much more concern with achieving 
a high degree of economic pro- 
ductivity than the democratic 
government of the United States.” 
—Russell Porter in The New York 
Times. 


ab 


and Ambassador Stuart for a ten-day 
truce failed. Chiang Kai-shek had 
agreed, but the Communists called it 
a maneuver to gain time for the 


. movement of troops. They argued 


that any genuine truce should go back 
to the military status of last January, 
or at least of June, when the Man- 
churia truce was reached, and that 
there should be no time limit. Previ- 
ously Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai 
had accused the U. S. of insincerity 
in its mediation and of going on the 
assumption of a Russo-American war 
on Chinese soil... . Stuart said boldly 
that what China needs is a new revo- 
lution to remove the extremists on 
both sides. Gen. Wedemeyer said 
that China's problems could be solved 
if the war-time allies would give 
Chiang Kai-shek full support... . 
Chiang was going through with the 
Assembly called for Nov. 12 to frame 
a “democratic” constitution, but the 
Democratic League of small parties, 
as well as the Communists, called the 
plan “unilateral” and rejected the 
government’s proposals for represen- 
tation. Spokesmen of the Democratic 


League said, “There is no chance of ' 


peace now." . . . Meanwhile Chiang 
Kai-shek’s term as President was ex- 
tended by the Kuomintang until a 
new President is elected. . . . The 
British Government of Hong Kong 
denied Chinese jurisdiction over 
Kowloon, but the Chinese Govern- 
ment insisted that it had never waived 
its jurisdiction. 





SOUTHEAST AsIA. In Burma the 
British set up a new all-Burmese in- 


terim government, under Aung San — 


leader for the Anti-Fascist League, 
with U. Saw, former Premier, as a 
member of the Council. . . . Siam 
agreed to yield temporarily to Indo- 
China the territory which it an- 
nexed in 1941. ... In Annam there 
was heavy fighting. The French and 
the Annamites charged one another 
with violation of the truce of last 
May. ... In Paris the proposals for 
a French Union were discussed, with 
Pierre Cot and other leftists joining 


the colonial members in insisting 


upon a basis of equality. 





- In INDIA after a month of négo- 
tiations, Jinnah announced that the 
Muslim League would join the interim 
government and take part in drafting 
the new constitution, and five League 
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members entered the Cabinet . . . 
Nehru declared, "India will watch 
with close interest the development 
of events in Palestine, Persia, Indo- 
nesia, Siam, Indo-China and China, as 
well as in. foreign possessions in India 
itself, with every sympathy with the 
aspirations of the people of these 
lands for the attainment of internal 
peace and freedom—where they lack 
it—and of their due place in the 
comity of nations.” He said that In- 
dian troops must be withdrawn from 
foreign soil “to uphold the principle 


of freedom for dependent and colo- 


nial peoples.” He resigned from the 
presidency of the Congress Party be- 
cause of his government position. 





Tue Mme East. The London 
Conference on Palestine, in which no 
Jews took part, adjourned until Dec. 
16. The Arabs offered a plan for a 
unified democratic state, with an in- 
terim government of seven Arabs and 
three Jews, under a British commis- 
sioner, to serve for two years during 
which all immigration would be pro- 
hibited. It was reported that a 
“shadow government” for Palestine 
had been formed in Egypt with the 
Mufti of Jerusalem as President. 
Truman again urged Britain to open 
Palestine at once to substantial im- 
migration and pledged U. S. support 
for the formation of a Jewish state. 
_,.. The secretary of the Arab League 
said after a talk with Bevin that he 
believed Britain was now willing to 
grant Egypt's demand for the Sudan. 
With negotiations deadlocked, Pre- 
mier Sidky Pasha resigned, but was 
asked by King Farouk to resume the 
post, and was going to London. The 
Moscow radio protested against Brit- 
ain's plan for a military base in East 
Africa, after the evacuation of Egypt. 
... The revolt in southern Iran was 
ended after three weeks of fighting in 
which the rebels captured the port of 
Bushire, took Kazerun and laid siege 
to Shiraz. Premier Ghavan gave the 
tribal leaders a voice in regional mat- 
ters. The Iranian government charged 
that the British had conspired with 
the rebels and asked that a British 


- ‘official at Teheran be recalled. . . . 


Iraq and Turkey were ready to nego- 
tiate for joint irrigation, flood control 
and power projects. . . . Moscow re- 
ported that the Turkish fleet and air 
force were participating in joint ma- 
neuvers with the British fleet. 





JAPAN AND Korea. Japan's new. 
constitution, abolishing feudalism and 
guaranteeing democratic freedoms, 


— 


was finally passed by the Diet and - 


was to be promulgated. Nov. 3, to 
take effect six months later. As the 
Diet adjourned, the C.I.O. was still 
trying through widespread strikes to 
force the resignation of Premier Yo- 
shita. .. . The Jiji Shimpo in an edi- 
torial warned the people against their 
habit of hero-worship and pointed out 
that Gen. MacArthur is "not a living 
god." ... In Korea there was rioting 
in the American zone, which was 
charged to Communist agitators filter- 
ing down from the Russian zone. A 
coalition of political parties, not in- 
cluding the Communists, was formed 
to establish an interim legislature for 
southern Korea, 45 members to be 
elected and 45 to be appointed by the 
American military government. 





THE Paciric. In Indonesia a 
military trüce was agreed upon Oct. 
13, during the negotiations between 
the Dutch and the ‘Indonesian leaders 
under the chairmanship of the British 
Lord Killearn. The Dutch were ap- 
parently willing to recognize the Re- 
public, but were opposing the demand 
that Sumatra be included. Premier 
Sjahrir said that he was willing to 


TURMOIL 


“Africa and the Far East are in 
a turmoil and nothing but the 
boldest and most imaginative ac- 
tion can prevent native risings in 
many Colonies. We have scores 
of young men who, during the war, 
learned the problem at first hand, 
realise the danger and would give 
the Colonial Secretary sleepless 
nights if he ever listened to 
them.”—From The New Statesman 
(London). 

In the Western Pacific . . . the 
whole area is astir, alive, aflame 
with . . . political and social fer- 
ments, a resurgent nationalism, a 
revulsion against any degree of 
external control, a vibrant deter- 
mination to change things, if pos- 
sible for the better; at any rate, 
to change. Add to all this the 
ominous cross currents of race, of 
color and of creed, and you have 
the Western Pacific today, a melt- 
ing pot which is boiling furiously 
and which might conceivably boil 
over.—— —— 

— Sir Carl Berendsen, New 
Zealand Minister to the U. S. 


T 


have Dutch technical advisers in the — 

government. . . . In the Philippines — 
President Roxas said, ““The Huks are 

now under control," but charged that 
some American soldiers were helping - 
to spread Communist influence in the 
country. Laurel, the former puppet 
President, said that Roxas was now a 
puppet because of his acceptance of 
“American dictation” of the terms of 
the Trade Act. The U. S. was plan- 
ning to set up, at Manila a powerful 
radio station for broadcasting Ameri- 
can ideas throughout the Far East. . . . 
Sec. Krug said that he favored even- 
tual civilian government for the is- 
lands formerly under Japanese man- 
date. Sec. Forrestal favored the con- 
tinuance of rule by the Navy in Guam 
and Samoa as well as other islands, 
echoing Herbert Hoover's view that 
such holding could not be held an ex- 
tension of imperialism because we 
have no designs for economic ex- 
ploitation....The Navy planned to 
strengthen the base at Guam and to 
build a strong base in the Aleutians. 





LATIN AMERICA. In Chile the 
Communists protested that the U. S. 
was trying to influence the political 
situation by sending five warships to 
Valparaiso for the presidential m- 
auguration. Argentina was sending 
ten warships....In Brazil the new 
constitution was approved by the As- 
sembly. The political coalition was 
broken up when the party led by 
Gen. Gomes refused to enter the Du- 
tra cabinet, asserting that followers 
of Vargas were still in key positions. 
.. In Peru the Saint Marco Univer- 
sity planned to exchange professors 
and students with Chinese colleges. 





MiscELLANY. The U. S. Chemical 
Warfare Service has a new poison so : 
strong that one ounce of it would kil - 
every person in the U. S. and Canada. 
... A Navy bomber made a new 
world record non-stop flight —11,236 
miles. A Superfortress flew over 
the Arctic from Honolulu to Cairo, 
proving that a global air force 1s 
practicable. A round-the-world flight 
of a group of B-29's was projected. 
. .. Women of 28 nations met in 
New York “to discuss world affairs 
from the political, social, economic 
and spiritual points of view."... A 
commission of cultural leaders urged 
UNESCO to call a conference to plam- 
the revision of textbooks and -pro- . 
duction of model books in history and 
other subjects which can be accepted 
by all nations. 

RICHARD J. WALSH 
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HEN THE FIRST RAILROADS were being 
W built in Brazil in the nineteenth century 

under the supervision of British techni- 
cians, one Brazilian engineer particularly distin- 
guished himself and was later entrusted with the 
building of a devilishly difficult line of penetra- 
tion in which a two-thousand-foot escarpment had 
to be negotiated. The Emperor, Dom Pedro II, 
who was following with close interest the railroad 
problem, came to know the young engineer, Andre 
Reboucas, and became very fond of him. 

Reboucas was a mulatto, which did not pre- 
vent Dom Pedro from giving him access to the 
imperial palace at all times and also inviting him 
to social functions at the Court. During a gala 
ball Reboucas asked a lady in waiting to the Em- 
press to dance with him and was curtly refused, 
because of his color. 
who was sitting at the other end of the ballroom 
and had observed the little scene, got up, crossed 
the big room, and asked the mulatto if he would 
dance with her. | 

About a hundred years later, in the year 1940. 
just after the fall of Paris had given Nazis and 
pro-Nazis assurance of imminent victory, the 
Casa Lohner of Rio de Janeiro, an optical firm 
owned by Germans, put a want-advertisement in 
a Rio newspaper which was to become historic. 
The advertisement was quite simple: it merely 
asked for an office boy, but it specified that the 
applicant had to be “Aryan.” This was the first 
time such a demand had ever appeared in a Bra- 
zilian newspaper. 

The following morning more than a thousand 
students from the university were gathered in 
front of the Casa Lohner. When the firm opened 
its doors they sent in a twelve-year-old negro boy 





Author's Note: I can't bring myself to write negro with 
a capital N, as is the accepted convention in the United 
States. Since the whites are apparently quite contented 
with a small w, theif bestowing a capital letter on their 
black brethren seems to me illogical and discriminatory, 
not to say suspicious. In a way, it reminds me of how 
the adolescent Duke of Reichstadt would be given a 
dazzling new uniform and a new round of parties every 
time he began to ask embarrassing questions about his 
august father. His guardian, the Emperor of Austria, 
held that it was as well not to allow the boy to brood 
over the fact that he was Napoleon's son — or to wonder 
what France might expect of Aiglon. 
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Thereupon the Empress.: 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 
in MISCEGENATION «eco oe sa 


HeRNANE TAVARES DE SA, son of a Brazilian diplomat, is 
already known to ASIA's readers through his articles on 
the Soviet influénce in Brazil. This article is drawn from 
his forthcoming book, The Brazilians, People of Tomorrow. 
Dr. Tavares is now on a lecture tour in the United States. 
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to ask for the job. The colored boy was sum- 
marily ejected, whereupon the students moved in 
and proceeded to smash the place into a shambles. 
When the police arrived the students were ready 
with a committee to explain to the policemen the 
crime the Germans had committed. The police 
detachment then stood aside and let the students 
proceed, while the sergeant in charge, confronted 
for the first time in his life with the fact that there 
were people who discriminated against non- 


whites, asked of one of the students, "But aren't 


we all children of God?” 
Both episodes, separated by a century, are 


typical of the violent reaction which any outright 


act of discrimination provokes in Brazilians, and 
of the uncompromising, unanimous determination 
of government and people to stifle at its beginning 
any episode of racial discrimination. 

This does not by any means imply that there 
is no racial discrimination in Brazil—although it 
can truthfully be said that there is less of it than 
in any other country in the world. What does 
exist, however, is a deep-seated conviction, which 
the masses and the elite share, that to allow any 
outspoken act or statement denoting racial preju- 
dice, or even tacitly to consent to it, is a betrayal 
of every ideal for which the nation stands. 


A Brazilian Race 


While it can be estimated that sixty per cent 
of the population is white and forty per cent of 
mixed blood, it is extremely difficult to establish 
the proportion of negro and Indian blood in Bra- 
zil. Even a census as thoroughly conducted as 


that of 1940 had to face the insurmountable psy-- 


chological barrier that no clear concept of race 
exists in the country. The Brazilian who is not 


highly educated, if he listened to a discussion of. 


tacial problems conducted along the lines and 


„with the terminology commonly used in the - 


United States, would not have the faintest idea of 
what any one was talking about. The expression 
“a member of your race" translated into Portu- 
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| guese is perfectly meaningless. 


There is, how- 
ever, a great consciousness of a Brazilian race as a 
geal toward which the nation must work. Such 
a race would be a combination of all different 
bloods and colors, including the yellow race, but 
with a larger proportion of white blood. One 
hears a great deal in Brazil about branqueamento, 


the “whitening process” by which bringing ever - 


. larger numbers of white immigrants from Europe 


to blend with the colored races will create a na- 
tional type. Every year there is the Dia da Raca, 
a national holiday cedicated to this Brazilian race. 
This day is especially for youth. In every city 
the schools turn out and thousands of boys and 
girls parade. During the previous weeks the stu- 
dents have been taught at school how important it 
is for Brazil that many races and colors partici- 
pate in the formation of the national type, but 
always with a predominance of white so as to es- 
tablish the branqueainento. 

A “whitened” type will conserve all the esthetic 
and mental advantages of the white race and will 
berrow from al! the others their best qualities. 
The strange part of this concept is that it makes a 
lot of sense in terms of modern genetics and con- 
forms strictly to the Mendelian laws. The con- 
cept taught*in the Brazilian schools that a mixed 
race cannot be inferior to a pure race and that it 
has much better chances of producing superior 
types is sound in the light of modern biology. 

Gilberto Freyre made an interesting compara- 
tive study of the Brazilian army and navy. The 


. Navy is in a special position because it is the only 


organization in Brazil that as a matter of policy 
bars persons with any negro blood. It does not 


.ceme out in the open to do it because such dis- 


crimination would cause an uproar in the country. 
It manages, however, to eliminate any non-white 
candidates by flunking them at the medical en- 
trance examination. Freyre’s study reached the 
cenclusion that the lily-white navy, drawing its 
officer corps from the best families of the country, 
had produced only mediocrities, while the army, 
mucn more democratic in the recruiting of its of- 
ficer corps, has given a number of outstandin 
men to the country. | 
On the other hand, the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of miscegenation is painless only among the 
Masses. The upper classes, while intellectually 


endorsing the. principle with enthusiasm and 


sometimes even vehemence, do not practise what 
they preach, except with a servant girl or a mulata 


mistress. One of the famous Brazilian novels of 


the nineteenth century tells of a young mulatto 
who has received the best possible education in 
Europe and wishes to marry a white girl; they 
are deeply in love with each other. The family 
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of the girl cuts the idyll short by- killing him. 
While it is common to hear upper class Bra- 
zilians boast of their Indian blood, a touch of negro 
ancestry is carefully hidden—unless there is a 
throwback member of the family with undisguis- 
able negroid features, who is known in Brazil as 
the tira-teima, meaning, “No use in arguing." 
The census takers of 1940 were struck by the 
fact that when they tabulated the results there 
were Many more mulattos of the female sex than 
of the. male. Since there was no reason why a 
racial group should be more heavily represented 
in one sex than in the other, they sent representa- 
tives into the field to check with a sample number 
of those who had answered the questionnaires. 
The researchers found out that, while quite a 
number of light-skinned males had been reluctant 


to declare themselves mulattos and wrote them- 


selves down as “white,” practically all the girls in 
the same category proudly classified themselves 
as “mulatas.” It was further discovered that a 
number of women who had told the census official 
they were “mulatas” had no right to the denomi- 
nation. In some cases they had Indian blood 


mixed with white, in other cases they were of un- - 


mixed blood. 

The answer to the riddle was finally tracked 
down, and it was a startling one indeed. The 
samba was responsible for all this juggling of 
racial characteristics. The lyrics of the samba 


. had for years extolled the physical charms of the 


“mulata.” Many a samba lyric had dwelt lov- 
ingly on her breasts, her hips and how ardently 
and skillfully she could, make love. So a number 
of the young ladies throughout the country, when 
the question was put to them, decided that they 
would rather belong to that alluring racial group 
than to any other. 


Class Prejudice 


It has often been said in Brazil that class prej- 


udice is sometimes taken for race prejudice. The 
North American sociologist Donald Pierson gave 
statistical backing to this conviction, in the care- 
fully documented investigation he made in 1940 
in Bahia, the Brazilian state with the highest pro- 
portion of negroes and mulattoés. Pierson in- 
quired of the white teen-age girls at the local high 
school whether they would be willing to marry 
negroes. All of them answered that they would 
not. The reasons they gave Pierson were inter- 
esting. Some of them: 

Because pretos seldom have social standing. 

Because they are ordinarily low in the social 

scale. 
Because they belong to a lower class. 
Because it would lower me. 
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. Because I think both should be on the same 


level. 

Because black color usually lowers one's social 

position. | 

Because I think social equality is indispensable 

jor marriage. 

These statements can all be reduced to the 
conviction in the girls’ minds that the negro lacks 
class. Not one of them expressed any biological 
or emotional reluctance to marry a negro. They 
were, however, unwilling to undergo the lowering 
in social status and position that such a marriage 
would entail. 

From a lady of the upper middle class Pierson 


inquired if a woman's social standing would be | 


lowered by her marrying a negro. The answer 
was: “It all depends on what sort of man the 
negro is." 


Among the Aristocracy 


Once we get into the upper classes which con- 
trol the wealth of the country and monopolize 
many of the key government positions, the situa- 
tion is quite different. 

There is an inimitable mechanism of selection 
among the aristocracy by which an amazing 
“purity of blood” has been maintained through 
interbreeding, cousin marrying cousin and even 
(until the Church forbade it fifty years ago) uncle 
marrying niece. These families have refused to 
mix not only with any negro blood but with any 
European blood from immigrant stock. The pro- 
vincial aristocracies of Sao Paulo and Pernam- 
buco to this day reflect such an exclusiveness. 

Like everything in Brazil there is nothing 
rigid or inflexible about it. Once in a while the 
rule is broken. But on the whole the standards 


for intermarriage and mixing of different blood 


prevailing among the aristocracy are quite differ- 
ent from what happens to the country as a whole. 

While the blending of the white, Indian and 
negro races has been going on in Brazil for four 
centuries on a gigantic scale, the number of inter- 
marriages between members of the three races 
would not even begin to account for the phenome- 
non. It is not intermarriage that accounts for 
the blending, but rather extraconjugal intercourse. 
The pattern was set early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the “senhor de engenho.” He would 
choose the most attractive of his slave girls as 
concubines and have the ensuing little mulattoes 
play and grow up with the legitimate children he 
had from his white spouse. So far this was an 
exact duplication of what happened in the south 
of the United States during the same period. 


However, as the illegitimate grew up the parallel 


ceased. 
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In Brazil the social code permitted, in fact en- 
couraged, the white plantation-owner to extend 
help and protection to his mixed-blood children 
throughout their lives. A promising mulatto boy 
would be sent to school and even to a university 
in Europe. The father would see that he got a 
small government job in Rio, thus becoming a 
member of the middle classes. Often the mulattoes 
were allowed to use the names of their fathers. 
Practically every great family in Brazil has a mu- 
latto branch, descendant from this illegitimate 
offspring, but proudly bearing the name of Ban- 
deira de Mello, Albuquergue Maranhao, Andrada 
e Silva. There is always a deep affection between 
the two branches which has even given colloquial 
expressions to the language. It is common to 
hear, especially among the old families, man and 
wife address each other as neguinho and ne- 
guinha, an affectionate diminutive of the word ne- 
gro. A coincidence between social position and 
the amount of negro blood makes one sometimes 
take for race prejudice what-is merely class preju- 
dice. 


The Jews of Brazil 


The attitude of Brazilians toward the Jews 
sheds a revealing light on the whole problem of 
race prejudice. Up to 1940 almost all Jews in 
Brazil had completely lost their identity and any 
interest in their ancestry. An anthropologist re- 
cently made a carefully documented study of 
Jewish families who had come to Brazil during 
colonial. times, including a listing of all their 
names. During the following months he received 
many inquiries from families who had reason to 
believe they had some Jewish blood and wanted 
to check with the scholar. The almost unanimous 
tone of these letters was one of mild curiosity. 
They showed about the same interest in having 
Jewish or Gentile blood as in having blue or 
brown eyes. 

It is an extraordinary situation when even the 
Jews are unable to preserve their individuality 
over a period of generations. The reason is sim- 
ple: Brazilians as a rule are neither anti-Semitic 
nor pro-Semitic. They just don't care one way or 


' the other. That is real lack of race prejudice. 


Since 1940 the Jews who came to Brazil have 


presented something of a problem, and they have , 


awakened rumblings of anti-Semitism in those 
who come in contact with them. However, Bra- 
zilians instinctively feel that time will work for 
them and that the Jews no more than any other 
national group are able to resist the country's at- 
titude toward their race. 

A friend of mine who is a well-known lawyer 
in Rio de Janeiro once gave me a picturesque 
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example from his own experience of the coinci- 
dence of class groups with race groups. 

"In my work, I have many contacts with gov- 
ernment offices," he said, "and when I go into a 


Ministry to see that an important paper is rushed 


through, I run the whole gamut of colors. The 
doorman is usually jet black, the receptionist a 
little lighter, the clerk halfway between black and 
white. As I advance through progressively more 
important employees, their color becomes lighter. 
When I finally manage to talk to an official who 
is completely white, I know that I am getting near 
people important enough to see that my business 
is done with despatch.” 

This same friend of mine, who happens to be 
a Sephardic Jew, had been “going steady" for 
some time with a Christian girl and everybody 
rather expected them to get married. One day he 
came to me and announced that he was marrying 
a Sephardic Jewess instead. I remember dis- 
tinctly my hitter disappointment in him when I 
heard the news. It was not that I wanted espe- 
cially to see him marry the other girl, but I did 
expect him to marry a Christian girl. Subcon- 
sciously I felt that he was letting his country down 
by marrying within his own little group. We 
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have never had a Jewish problem in Brazil, and 
we shall never have one as long as the Jews do 
not start marrying among themselves, as they do 
in the rest of the world. 


The Essence of the Solution 


Perhaps there is the essence of the solution 
that Brazil has found to racial problems. Inter- 
marriage is not merely taken as a matter of 


course; Brazilians also subconsciously desire that 


all foreign groups coming into the country cease 
te be foreign in the next generation by inter- 
marrying, not necessarily with Brazilians, but if 
not that, then with another foreign group, so that 
they do not stay within their own clan. If a Ger- 
man immigrant marries an Italian immigrant, it 
is as satisfactory as his marrying a Brazilian. But 
when Germans begin to marry only Germans, as 
the Japanese have been trying to marry only Jap- 
anese, then we feel profoundly disturbed. Even if 
we do not put it in so many words, the feeling is 
there—when people of any racial or national mi- 
nority begin to marry among themselves, the omi- 
nous cry "racial cyst" is taken up. All Brazilians 
feel that in such behavior lies a mortal danger 
for the country. 


ARE YOU DARK? 


Some months before completing my course in 
business administration at Boston University, I 
began to plan for the future, for I knew that, as a 
native of Asia, I could not remain in the United 
States. The President of the University suggested 
Brazil, which he had visited and knew to be free 
from racial prejudices, and my Dean wrote to the 
Pan American Union in Washington asking the 
Director to help me settle in Brazil. Arriving. in 
Washington one morning about ten, I had a pleasant 
talk with this Director, who made an appointment 
with the Brazilian Ambassador’s secretary for me 
at two. 

Meantime I decided to have lunch and asked a 
policeman for the nearest restaurant. He said harsh- 
ly, “I don’t know,” and proceeded on his beat. This 

. seemed discourteous, but since I knew nothing of 
Washington, I disregarded it, hunted up a restau- 
rant and sat down. I noticed the waitresses speaking 
in low tones, and no one approached. Suddenly the 
manager came over. “Get the hell out and go where 
you belong P' he said. 

What a contrast in the warm greeting of the 
Brazilian Ambassador’s secretary! He assured me 
such situations would never occur in Brazil and, 
after a friendly talk, gave me a note to the Consul 
in New York. ie 

In New York that night, I sought a hotel room 
near the station. The clerk of one hotel hesitated, 
then said, “Not a room.” In another I was told, 
“We don't take colored people here.” In a third 
a brutal-leoking clerk said without hesitation, “Get 
the hell out of here! You ought to know better.” I 
called International House, but unfortunately every 
room there was taken. Worn out, I returned to the 


station and made myself comfortable on one of the 
benches, but shortly after one, a bunch of hoodlums 
entered, using obscene language and acting wildly. 
Having heard of the dangers of New York by 
night, I left, disturbed. I again appealed to Inter- 
national House and was told that the Claremont 
Residence Club sometimes took foreign students. So 
I called and explained my predicament, only to be 
asked, "Are you dark?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “very much so, and what of it?" 

“Well, I can’t say anything for certain, but why 
don't you come up and let us look you over?” 

Tears of insult sprang to my eyes, but after 
overcoming the shock, I went to the Claremont and 
was given a room, although not with the customary 
courtesy. i 

Shortly after returning to Boston, I received a 
letter from the Immigration Department, reminding 
me that I was to complete my education in June and 
as a native of Asia subject to the Exclusion Act, I 
must then leave the country. I replied that I was 
planning to sail for Rio de Janeiro on August 22. 
On that date as I waited to be directed to my cabin, 
a heavy-set man approached me and said authorita- 
tively, “Give me your passport." He turned to the 
ship steward and demanded, “Are you sure this man 
has a cabim aboard this ship?” He then shoved my 
passport back into my hands, displayed his govern- 
ment badge of an Immigration Officer and said, 
“TIl be on the wharf to see that you leave this 
country." : 

Sailing down the harbor, I struggled to control 
mw emotions as I thought of these unfortunate ex- 
periences, and at the same time of my many. fine 
American friends in wltose homes I had been wel- 
comed as a son. CHANDRA R. SAKSENA 
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BARRICADES. 


IN BOLIVIA 


By CARLETON BEALS 


Bolivia, were still stained with the blood of 

the thousands of dead and wounded who had 
fallen in the unarmed mass uprising of July 21. 
But the bodies of President Gualberto Villaroel, 
his secretary and his military aide had been cut 
down from the lamp-posts in front of the battered 
National Palace. A mass burial of part of the 
dead had already taken place. For four days 
more than five hundred funeral processions wound 
through the streets. The wounded had disap- 
peared into the hospitals; they had been flown 
out to Sucre and Cochabamba and other cities 
for care. Only a few days had gone by since the 
streets had been raked with fire, but already La 
Paz was once more “P 


| HE PLAZAS AND STEEP STREETS of La Paz, 


Peace.” 

The struggle in this high, remote capital, 
atop the Andes may change the whole history of 
Latin America in our time. It has broken the 
iron ring of the secret interlocking Nazi-Fascist 
military Logias, which have ,been working to 
turn the southern half of South America into a 
region of totalitarian darkness. Within hours, 
Dictator Morinigo in Paraguay restored demo- 
cratic rights and created a coalition cabinet, per- 
mitting political opponents to return to the coun- 
try. He too will probably go soon, but perhaps 
more quietly. For certainly the Bolivia uprising 
will go down in history as one of the bravest en- 
deavors of mankind. Against their usurping 
rulers, fortified in palaces behind thick stone walls 
and supported by tanks, planes and artillery—all 
the implements of modern warfare—the people of 
La Paz. armed only with rocks, slings, clubs, 
kitchen knives tied to sticks, rose en masse. ( The 
unarmed people of France, who long ago stormed 
the Bastille, went up against single-shot ram-rod 
guns, but the folk of La Paz bared their breasts 
to machine-guns.) One by one they tore away 
the rifles and machine-guns and scaled the strong 
points, until finally they cornered the tyrant Presi- 
dent and his last-ditch defenders in the Palace. 

Within an hour after the seizure of the Palace 
a handful of students, workers, court justices and 
professors had formed a provisional governing 
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CARLETON Bears, well known for his writings on Latin 
America, has been making an extensive tour of Central and 
South America and is now collecting material for a book 
on Chile. Mr. Beals contributed “School Teacher President” 
to our August, 1946, issue. 
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Junta, had established a new student-workers po- 
lice-system, had set the wheels running smoothly 
again. Not a store was looted; not a single home 
was robbed. Except for search, even the homes 
oi the most hated politicians and militarists were 
respected. | 

For nearly a week before the uprising a strike 
had closed all food establishments. Starve then, 
said the angry authorities, and cavalry charged 
with whips and sabers on Indian venders who 
ventured as far as the city limits. La Paz was 
literally starving. But the moment peace returned, 
the truck-drivers, striking railway workers, .ven- 
ders from over the hills and from down the val- 
leys, rushed in food and more medical supplies. 


A special plane, loaded with medicines, flew in - 


from Chile; other aid came from Peru and Ar- 
gentina. Planes taking wounded came back 
loaded with produce. In spite of the burden of 
this unusual traffic, sleeping cars and a diner 
were rushed down toward Argentina in half the 
usual time to make up for delay; and our inter- 
national train, despite frequent slow-downs and 
stops, finally rolled across the upland plateau and 
on down the snow-clad flanks of the Andes into 


the valley bowl of La Paz right on the dot, not a - 


minute late. 


Years of Tragedy 


For the full explanation of these dramatic 
days, one^wotld have to go far back into the long 
tragedy of Bolivian history, ever since the Span- 
ish conquest and on through the life of the Re- 
public, during which the people have been ex- 
ploited from within and from without. Here is a 
land held in the bonds of feudal slavery and back- 
wardness, a land which was bled white trying to 
keep its seaports from being taken away by Chile. 
Thereafter, until the airplane came, it was sealed 
away from the outside world; it was forced to pay 
tribute on all exports and imports. More re- 
cently it has known the disasters stemming from 
defeat in the idiotic Chaco War. | 

That long war bred a series of unstable mili- 
tary dictatorships culminating in the recent Villa- 
roel government. The existence of the great in- 
ternational tin monopoly did not simplify inter- 
nal problems. Development of oil brought neither 
peace nor prosperity. The borrowing of fantastic 
sums abroad—beyond the country's capacity to 
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FENNO JACOBS—THREE LIONS 


Changing the Guard at the Presidential Palace in La Paz 


pay even interest charges—strengthened and en- 
riched dictatorial groups but brought-little new 
industry or constructive enterprise. In fact such 
loans helped munition merchants and bred war. 
From the beginning of the Chaco War till the 
end of World War IL. the La Paz price index 
went up about 1,700 per cent, the worst inflation 
on the American continent. For explicable rea- 
sons the price of tin was kept fairly low ; wages 
were little improved; goods, even food, were 
scarce. The tide of popular discontent rose and 
rose, until, in spite of efforts to appease it, the 
curling wave swept the Villaroel militarism and 
‘the secret murder-oath Lodge of Santa Cruz 
down to death and oblivion. Such was the popu- 
lar revolt of July 21. 

Under war-time President Enrique Peña- 
randa, a tin strixe was put down by machine-guns. 
In spite of inflation, the miners earned only a few 
cents a day; in spite of lofty freezing tempera- 
tures, miners houses were unheated and unsani- 
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tary. At Catavi the soldiery mowed down un- 
armed men, women and children who went in 
peaceful procession to petition for the reopening 
of company stores, the only source of food. The 
scandal was so great, popular anger so over- 
whe ming, that President Roosevelt sent down 
the Magruder Commission to study conditions. It 
came back with a scathing report and recom- 
mended far-reaching economic and social changes, 
also free collective bargaining. The prominent 
unicn heads were then in jungle prisons or the 
barbaric island compound on Lake Titicaca. 

lwo movements developed outside the tradi- 
tional parties, for the most part controlled by the 


Rosca, or representatives of the tin monopoly and 


the larger corporations: the Revolutionary Left 
Party (PIR) and the National Revolutionary 
Movement (MNR). Both purported to favor 
the workers. Both were against the Rosca. The 
first was democratic, though socialistic, and was 
pro United Nations. Its head, José Antonio 
Arce, when in exile in the United States. was put 
on the payroll of the Rockefeiler Inter-American 
Committee. The MNR was fascistic and mili- 
taristic. Its basic support was a group of younger 
veterans of the Chaco War—the Santa Cruz 
Lodge. Most of these officers had studied in 
Italy or Germany, where they had learned Ges- 
tapo methods. They were bound by a hair-raising 
murder-oath. Unfortunately it was this group, 
taking advantage of popular unrest, the furor of 
the Catavi massacre, and the challenge of the Ma- 
gruder report, which seized power, led by the ci- 
villan Paz Estenssoro and by Major Villaroel. 
Subsequently by fake bayonet elections, Villaroel 
was seated in the National Palace, where he be- 
came the tool of Paz Estenssoro and the Santa 
Cruz Lodge. 


Rule by Terror 


At first he did have some popular support. 
Part of the Socialist Party went over to him, 
although this element was later purged by State 
Department pressure. For a while, after Catavi, 
the miners were with him; and despite his igno- 
rance and brutality, he did improve working con- 
ditions slightly; he did attempt some economic 
reforms, although these were offset by the im- 
morality, graft and terrorism of his government. 
He had a good if hazy program to diversify in- 
dustry, to make the country less dependent on tin 
exports. Despite waste and graft, he saved out 
thirteen million pesos for future purchase of farm- 
machinery. His one tangible achievement was to 
start the building of a pipe line from the Chaco 
fields up toward the highlands. 

But from the first he ruled by totalitarian ter- 
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rorism. The Santa Cruz Lodge, all the time, was 


a supergovernment, working in the dark, balking 


at no act of violence. Members on one occasion 
greeted an American mission with an insolent 
Nazi salute. This Lodge ordered the kidnaping 
and murder of tin-magnate Hochschild. Either 
fear of international repercussions or else a two- 
million ransom payment saved his life. But many 
another citizen was seized and murdered, and the 
bodies, after torturé, thrown into remote ravines 
or secretly interred in existing graves. Only now 
are the remains of vanished persons being dis- 
covered. Ammunition boxes, full of human bones, 
some identified as belonging to prominent Boliv- 
ians, have been discovered in the basement of the 
National Palace. Workers, students, teachers, 
engineers, lawyers, doctors, writers, Congress- 
men, often innocent relatives, were secretly as- 
sassinated. Bolivia was converted into a vast 


concentration camp of torture and murder. Ex-- 


cept quantitatively, the pictures out of N azi Ger- 
many are scarcely more appalling. 

Three revolts were organized against Villa- 
roel. Two were plotted with military elements by 
smaller industrialist} and business elements op- 
posed to Villaroel's absurd economic restrictions. 
These two were nipped in the bud and in blood. 
The third revolt, planned for June 20 of this year, 


. was more widely organized. It included elements. 


from the Rosca clear down to left-wing groups, 
also professors, students and an army faction. 
However, the mainspring of the movement was 
an alliance of professors, students, court-judges 
and workers, who had signed a joint pact as early 
as 1938. But the military elements, in the hope 
of seizing controi solely for their own ends, be- 
trayed the effort by jumping the gun. Their pre- 
mature June 13 revolt was suppressed with ease 
and a new era of terrorism followed. Seventy- 
three newspaper men, the leading writers of the 
country, were seized on Villaroel's personal or- 
ders. Apparently he and the Lodge were masters 
of the situation. 

But events moved swiftly. The teachers de- 
manded a fifty per cent salary increase (their 
average wage is less than thirty dollars a month) 
and when he answered them saying he would in- 
stall sergeants in the schools, they walked out. 
The students joined them. They staged a funeral 
procession with an empty coffin draped with a 
bloody table-cloth. In front of the Palace. they 
shouted for Villaroel to resign. Daily, at all hours, 
groups of students trudged through the streets, 
singing the national anthem. Everywhere they 
were met with machine-gtns. But they gathered 
up what dead and wounded thev could and 
marched again and again. 
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On July 18, many student and teacher demon- 
strations now joined by railway workers, store- 
clerks and others, were raked with machine-guns. 
One group was fired on just below the propaganda 
offices of the American Embassy and of the after- 
noon daily, La Noche in Mexico Street. Among 
those who fell that day were many grammar 
school boys, also Antonio Grismondi, the most, 
famous stained-glass expert in Latin America. 

Already the railway workers and others had 
scheduled a general strike. Magistrates had de- 
serted their benches. Stores were closed, markets 
barred shut, food scarce. More workmen began 
parading with the students. 

Thursday night, July 18, snow fell, blanketing 
the city gardens and the slopes up to the rim of 
the plateau. The following morning, women of 
the city gathered in Plaza Murillo before the Pal- 
ace, beside the statue of Bolivia's first liberator. 
They had come to plead that the senseless killings 
cease, that they be given food for their families. 

All the plaza buildings, the roofs of the Con- 
eressional hall, the Palace, the cathedral. the busi- 
ness blocks, bristled with machine-guns. The 
soldiers, out in the snowstorm all night. peered 
over the parapets like whité rabbits. 
chine-guns rattled. No one knows how many 
mothers and children were slaughtered—for not 
all the bodies have ever been recovered. A girl 
clerk who was in the plaza believes over a hun- 
dred. The secretary of the students’ federation, 
an eye-witness, believes more than three hundred. 
The fresh snow was stained with red blood clear 
across the plaza, 

The women did not break and run. They 
gathered up five of their dead and marched on. 
At the flower-market they were machine-gunned 
once more. They marched right on and rang the 
door bells of all important legations and embassies, 
showing the diplomats their dead. 

All day Saturday students and workers 
scoured the city for arms, shotguns, pistols, 
knives, any kind of weapon. During most of 
Villaroel’s rule if more than three people gathered 
on the streets, they were shot down without warn- 
ing. But that Saturday little knots of students, 
from grammar school up, laid in wait at corners, 
attacked traffic police, carabineros, soldiers, and 
took away their guns. Others placed around the 
entrances to police and army barracks watched 
their chance and snatched rifles from the racks. 
Police and soldiers died. So did many young 
boys. 

All day long. reports of these isolated assaults 
reached the Palace. The gang of militarists 
wrangled violently, almost came to blows. Ever 
since the slaughter of women and children, they 
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Villaroel wished to resign. 
The Lodge refused to hear of it. 

The student leaders got hold of an ambulance 
and boldly drove up to the Palace. Villaroel re- 
eeived them, but would not compromise. He did 


2 give them safe-conduct out of the building. Else- 


where Minister of Public Works Ponce also met 


„a student delegation, but all he did was bluster 


and threaten. 


Sunday Morning 


Saturday night was quiet, still as death. Sun- 
day morning dawned completely peaceful. The 
President's confidence revived. But—just in case 
—he had an airplane ready in El Alto, the avia- 
tion school on the bluffs, for possible flight. 

Everybody went to Mass that morning, in- 
eluding the professors, students, workers, those 
who meant to act. Some gathered in homes near 
places to be attacked. Right after Mass, folk 
swarmed forth and started throwing up barri- 


cades, carrying stones from buildings under con- 


struction, tossing down planks and furniture fr om 
windows. 

Men. women and children, even many who 
had known nothing^of what was being prepared, 
fell to, to help. Indians, trotting into town with 
their wares, dropped their loads and pitched in. 


they and their women. Conductors dropped their 


tram cars and helped. A factory manager told 
me of his astonishment on coming out of church, 
to see swarms -of people busy as ants. He too 
pitched in and worked till sweat blinded his eyes: 
later he snatched up a rifle from a fallen boy and 
charged against the gates of Pandptico, the na- 
tional prison, and fought on into the Palace patio. 

The first frontal blow was against the City 
Hall. two blocks down the hill from the Palace. 


A group of very young students, armed only with - 


sticks and stones. were driven back by the guards, 


but got through a side entrance by a clever ruse. 
Townsfolk followed. Here a small stock of arms 
and ammunition was captured. 

Several police stations were overpowered and 
more weapons were secured, including a few ma- 
chine-guns and a small tank of Italian vintage. 
The National Police School opened its doors. 
handed out the military supplies and wished the 
revolters good luck. They then moved against 
the traffic police headquarters, finally wrenched 
the iron shutters off, and streamed in. Com- 


-mander Max Toledo had flown the coop, but he 


was later shot through the head and hung from a 
tree in Sucre Plaza. 

The Panóptico, the national prison, seemed 
impregnable with its outer and inner fifty-foot 
walls, with only one side entrance other than the 
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The defenders barred the side doors 
with an iron lamp post, wedged against the ce- 


main doors. 


ment steps. 
roof, the attackers burned the door by hurling 
bottles of gasolene and finally swarmed in. 

As they struggled, twelve planes dipped down, 
machine-gunning the square. But already inside 
the prison itself, a battle was going on. Part of 
the garrison had overpowered their officers and 
were fighting the other soldiers, who soon gave 
up. The doors were opened. 

By twelve o'clock the people were moving in 
on Plaza Murillo and the Palace from all direc- 
tions. They battled through the streets; cleaned 
out roof-sniping. They had to mop up the Paris 
Hotel, where government forces were being di- 
rected by Roberto Ninojoso, the dictator’s press- 
agent. When things got too hot, he fled across 
the roofs to Indaburo Street. But here he fell 
into the hands of other attackers, who killed him 
and strung him up to a lamp-post. 

Practically all the buildings of the plaza had 
to be overrun, one by one, until only the Palace 
and the Intendencia or main police-station, sepa- 
rated from it by steep narrow Ayacucho Street. 
remained with defenses. Both were heavily 
manned. The firing, according to an ex-Bolivian 
consul, was heavier than that of the Japanese en- 
tering Singapore. | 


Inside the Palace, trapped Villaroel wrestled - 


with his soul, his fear and his Cabinet. One 
mirute he breathed brimstone and chile, the next, 
in a blue funk, he proposed to resign, the next he 
schemed how to flee. The Palace radio sent out 
a call to the foreign diplomats to send a car to 
save the life of the President. Villaroel phoned 
various outlying garrisons. The officers flatly re- 
fused to move. He called for tanks to clear the 
streets. 

Meanwhile another force began AOS the 
powerful Calama barracks on Cavalry Hill This 
dramatic battle lasted several hours but about 
three- "thirty i in the afternoon, the defenders threw 
down their guns and fled along the ridges. 


The Death of Villaroel , 


At the Palace, Villaroel had handed in his 
resignation, turning authority over to the gen- 
eral staff. A last-minute scheme to escape was 
concocted. Villaroel, his secretary, Luis Uría, 
already badly wounded, and his military aide, 
Ballivian, rushed down a back stairs to rooms 
which had no other entrance or exit and which 
had been used previously for the secret meetings 
and records of the inner cabal. Windows here 
gave on Ayacucho Street, still controlled by roof- 
fire from the Palace and the Intendency. Villa- 
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roel tore off his military jacket, put on a camel- 
hair overcoat and turned the collar up about his 
cheeks. It was quite a drop to Ayacucho Street, 
but with luck— 

On the second floor, the Cabinet Members and 
militarists, frantically battering through the rear 
brick wall of the Palace, finally made an aperture 
about.three feet square. Twenty feet below was 
a slanting tile roof sloping to the inner patio of 
a business establishment—a pretty mean drop, but 
they all made it. 

Meanwhile Chief of Police Major. J. Escobar 
had ordered the machine-guns to cease firing. A 
white flag was run up. 

The attackers moved forward trustingly, but 
in the middle of the plaza they were met by a 
deadly fire, and ranks thinned. Apparently this 
treachery was to distract attention from Villa- 
roel’s escape. Actually it sealed his doom, for 
after that he could expect no mercy. 

At this moment his chance of escape by Aya- 
cucho Street was quite cut off. The students, 
despite heavy fire, had edged into the street from 
below, forced a side door of the Intendency. The 


defenders there, up to that moment, had been 


. piling up the police records in the patio but were 


afraid to burn them lest they get trapped by the 
flames, Now they took refuge in second-floor 
rooms, finally gave up. 

After having taken refuge from the treacher- 
ous white-flag assault the attackers of the Palace 
edged their machine-guns forward, set a small 
artillery piece in position. The front of the Pal- 
ace was gutted worse than ever, windows were 
blown in, iron bars twisted and torn loose, but the 
main iron-grilled gate remained quite intact. 

At this moment one of the tanks ordered by 
Villaroel rumbled down from the high part of 
the city. Once more, unexpectedly, the tide of 
battle seemed about to shift. The tank rolled right 
on toward the Palace. 

Actually three tanks had been despatched, but 
all three had been captured. The crews of two 
were killed or escaped, but the driver of the third, 
accompanied by two students, had been ordered 
to head for Murillo Plaza. It rode right through 
the iron gates of the Palace entrance and on into 
the patio across the great thick carpet under the 


Snow-capped Mount lllimani overlooks the city of La Paz and the surrounding countryside 
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ang in death to the floor. 


lass skylight. Behind it came the 
horde of attackers. i 

In the narrow between-stairs cubbyhole that 
served as the presidential barber-shop, a single 
bullet cracked the old-fashioned wash-basin. The 
presidential concert chamber was riddled from all 
sides: the walls lcoked like a plowed field; even 
the ceiling was pocked from end to end by firing 
from the street, three floors below, but oddly, two 
tall end-mirrors, though surrounded by bullet 
holes, were not so much as cracked; not a single 
light bulb in. the two chandeliers was broken; and 
the canary-colored. gold-bordered Louis Quinze 
chairs, with their cheap enameled spitoons along- 
side, remained in a stiff circle before the grand 
piano, as though guests were about to arrive. 

An armed student, looking from an upstairs 
gallery window, above the secret council cham- 
hers, saw Ballivian standing against a wall and 
fired. The military man crumpled in blood that 
gathered in a thick pool. A rush was made down 
the back stairs. Ballivian was dragged across the 
room to the balcany and tossed to the crowd be- 
low. The attackers looked over the strewn papers 
and books but did not see Uría, erouching 
wounded, smeared by his own blood, behind the 
desk. They did not see Villaroel. 

But they did hear a sound in a closet, closed 
by a spring lock. One student fired through the 
door and heard a moaning sound. Putting his 
hand through the jagged hole made by the gun, 
he unfastened the lock.  Villaroel fell out upon 
his face. He was badly wounded and unconscious. 
His overcoat was torn off, and he was tossed 
irom the balcony. The crowd pounced upon him. 

Those who had found and'killed Villaroel 
hurried on out to search other parts of the Palace. 
Uría struggled to.his feet amd groped his way 
groaning along the wall. A bullet sent him writh- 
His body was also 


tossed out. A student then wrote “Ballivian” in 


chalk over the first blood-smear; Uría over the 
. other ; and on a blackboard, covered with columns 


of figures, he drew an arrow penne at the closet 
and scribbled “Villaroel.” 

The people outside dragged the three bodies 
through the plaza and strung them up on three 


. white-globe lamp-posts before the Palace entrance. 


That night they were taken down and a few days 
later given decent Christian burial. a favor Villa- 
roel accorded none of those his government Had 
assassinated. 


The New Government = 


But at the very moment that Villaroel's skull 
crashed against the cobbles, all Bolivia was with- 
out a central government. The Palace was a 
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, shambles; crowds were in the streets; the sound ~ 


of distant firing came from Calama soon to fall. 

The news swept the country, and that night 
and the following day groups of citizens took over 
the public buildings throughout the nation. In 
Villazon on the Argentine border, the authorities 


left seven dead before fleeing across the border. 


In Oruro the Catavi mine workers rose against 
the guards, but four carloads of them were blown 
to bits by their own dynamite. The town au- 
thorities below, after brief resistance, gave up to 
a citizens’ committee. In most places there was 
no struggle at all, and town meetings—New Eng- 
land style—set up new local governments. 
Throughout the country folk hunted for the 
most hated assassins in the previous government. 


Major Jorge Eguino, who had directly ordered - 


the killing of dozens of prominent citizens in thé 
most bestial ways, escaped through the rear of his 
house, jumped over an adobe wall, crept along 
the river bottom, walked on all day and night, 
finally changed clothes with a ragged Indian. 
Weighted down with a Tommy gun, he plodded 
on toward the Chilean border. Near there he 
was captured by a man who had just returned 
from La Paz after burying his son, one of the 
students. Eguino is now in Panóptico prison 
awaiting trial. He has thrown much light on the 
way Bolivian citizens, during the past few years, 
have been kidnaped and murdered. ` 

Within a few hours after La, Paz fell, a gov- 
erning Junta was set up and Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Nestor Guillén, named provisional President. 
Commissions were appointed to carry on the 
necessary work of restoring order. Student po- 
lice and guards unostentatiously controlled traffic 
and watched over a city that almost immediately 
resumed its normal life. Freedom of press and 
assemblage was decreed. Political exiles were in- 
vited to return, and prompt elections were sched- 
uled. The new governing Junta is made up of 
persons with spotless records who have never par- 
ticipated in politics. Their inexperience is sup- 
plemented by good intentions and the universal 
cooperation of the country. 

It is too soon to tell how this heroic effort will 
turn out. Many new forces have been released. 
Many old forces are jealous of lost prerogatives. 
But the obnoxious Santa Cruz Lodge has been 
destroyed; the army has announced its intention 
of keeping out of politics and dedicating itself to 
its proper professional duties. For the moment, 
in any event, Bolivia is tasting a freedom it has 
rarely known. and in those swift bloody: hours of 
Sunday, July 21, a tradition of liberty and human 
rights was created that will live on forever as a 
part of Bolivian life. 
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Jade in Mexico 


By MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


BJECTS OF CARVED JADE have been found 
C) abundantly in southern Mexico and Cen- 

tral America, and the question of whether 
the material itself is native has always disturbed 
those who believe in the importation into America 
of a ready-made culture from Asia. There are, in 
fact, so many points of similarity between the 
use, manner of carving and polishing, art style 
and magic lore of jade in China and in ancient 


Mexico that it would not be hard to share the 


belief in stronger and more direct ties with the 
East, were it not for basic differences of structure 
(spectographic analysis of oriental and American 
jades has shown basic differences between the 
two), of style and of symbolism and for the fact 
that jade (jadeite and nephrite) is found all over 
the world: in China, Turkistan, India, Burma 
and New Zealand. Beautifully fashioned and pol- 
ished axes of jade were made in Neolithic times 
in Europe, and in America jade was in use in 
Alaska, Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica and Co- 
lombia. 

-Soon after the Conquest, Bernardino de Saha- 
gun stated emphatically that the Indians knew 
how to find jade in its natural state. They had 


told him that those who knew the secret stood 


at a convenient place at sunrise, facing the sun, 
on the lookout for a peculiar vapor that arose 
from the earth, sign that there was jade buried 
or a boulder with a core of jade. He also claims 
that jades were found buried "where the grass or 
weeds grew green because of a damp and cool 
exhalation that those stones emanated." Of course 
Sahagun's Aztec informants were only repeating 
Indian legend, but they knew jade was found in 
the country because they exacted quantities of 
the precious stone as tribute from the peoples of 
the south, whom they had subjugated. 
Invariably it is asked why, if jade is native. 
no natural deposits have ever been found in Mex- 
ico. The answer is simply that no one today 
-knows how to cistinguish a boulder with a jade 


. core from an ordinary stone and that no one has 


looked for jade where it is most likely to be 
found, in deep ravines and mountain river beds. 
Only recently the archeologist Juan Valenzuela 





This article is taken from the new book Mexico South by 
MIGUEL Covarrusras, the Mexican artist and writer well 


. known to our readers. 
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The jaguar god from Necaxa, Puebla. Blue-green 
jadeite, about 3 inches high. American Museum 
of Natural History (drawing by the author) 


picked up in the bed of the Teschoancan River 
jade pebbles probably washed down from the 
rugged Chinantla mountains. Sahagun’s infor- 
mation on the manner of finding jade is no doubt 
Indian legend, but it suggests that secret methods 
were used in identifying jade boulders, such as 
those reported in China, of professional jade 
prospectors whose knowledge is a_ jealously 
guarded family secret. These prospectors sup- 
posediy comb the remote ravines and river beds 
for jade boulders, which they bring back to the 
jade markets in Peking and Canton for auction. 
The prospective buyers bid for the rough stones 
in a gambler’s chance that they may contain a 
fine jade core. These are later resold to the jade- 
carvers. 

The ancient Chinese and Mexicans saw magic 
and divine attributes in jade and regarded it as 
the most precious of materials. Both carved it 
exquisitely, wore it as an amulet, made offerings 
of it and buried it with their dead. While the 
Mexicans often placed jade beads in the mouths 
of corpses, the Chinese of twenty-four hundred 
years ago placed a cicada of jade in the mouths 
of theirs. Although these parallels are most likely 
coincidental, it is hard to explain why both Chi 
nese and Mexicans painted their funeral jades 
with a coat of bright red cinnabar. Furthermore, 
the style of ornamentation of some of these jades 
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is often strikingly similar, 
squared spiral motif. 

Jade was to the Mexicans, as well as to the 
Chinese, more than just a precious stone: it was 
worshiped as a symbol of everything that was 
divine and valuable. In Mexico the name chal- 
chihuiti and the glyphs for jade were synonyms of 
"jewel" or “precious.” Jade was linked to rain, 
vegetation, life and godliness, and perhaps it was 


sacred because of its blue and green colors, those _ 


of the sky, of water and of maize, the three basic 


religious concepts among the Indians. Because of _ 


its rarity and great intrinsic value, jade was re- 
served for the great, who wore it as beads and 
forehead and breast ornaments. The idea that 
jade had magic and medicinal properties was 
adopted by the Spaniards of the sixteenth century, 
who took to carrying small jade objects on their 
persons. As a result, the words “jade” and "neph- 
rite" come from words for the kidneys and kidney 
-pains that jade was supposed to cure. 

Objects of tarved jade are found mainly in 
southern Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica and 
Panama, and it is interesting to note that there 
is a certain relationship between the color and 
variety of jade and the style, carving technique 
and provenance of the object. For instance, 
* Archaic"-style objects of jade are almost invari- 
ably made out of the translucent blue-green, blue- 
gray and  spinach-green 
stone, with the exception of 
some found by Stirling at 
La Venta, which are often 
of apple-green or emerald- 
ereen jade, as if the carvers 
of La Venta had found a 
source of jade in a color 
new to them. However, the - 
use of green jade Seems to 
mark a change not only of 
time, but also of style, taste 
and technique. Instead of 
the sensuously fat. nude 
personages with jaguar 
mouths, carved in a nat- 
uralistic style, we find in 
later cultures plaques and 
little masks carved in low 
relief in a more convention- 
al, highly decorative man- 
ner. The personages depict- 
ed in these later epochs 
have generally slim, well- 
proportioned bodies, prom- 
inent noses and small 
mouths.. They wear monu- 
mental headdresses of long 
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swirling quetzal feathers, as well as necklaces, 
breastplates, jeweled girdles, leg bands and high 
sandals. These green jade plaques are character- 
istic of the classic epochs of Mexican art. dated 
somewhere between the fifth and twelfth cen- 
turies of our era. 

Everything changed, to judge from the art 
they left us: their stone- cities and monuments 
burst into an exuberant flamboyancy that was 
the very antithesis of the severe simplicity of the 
preceding culture. New elements appeared, ba- 
roque snake and jaguar motifs, symbols of the. 
sky, earth-monsters, birds and astronomical sym- 
bols. The snake and jaguar masks became so 
elaborately ornamental that the two often merged 
into a stylized serpent-jaguar motif, a sort of 
dragon that soon pervaded everything. The dou- 
ble, squared spirals of which these serpents were 
composed later invaded the monuments, the jades, 
the pottery and so on. Thus these two elements — 
spirals and fans of long feathers — are charac- 
teristic of the baroque arts of the end of the 
classic epoch. 

Every imaginable technique was émployed by 
the ancient Mexican lapidary artists: they sawed 
the stone with flint instruments, shaped it by 
means of strategically placed drill-holes used as 
points of reference, and then drilled or picked 
away all the surplus material and smoothed the 


surfaces with abrasives and 


water. They probably ob- 
tained their extraordinarily 
high polish by rubbing the 
wet stone against the bark 
of bamboo, rich in silica. 
The lapidary art be- 
came in time: more mechan- 
ical. less sensitive and more 
conventionalized. Mass-pro- 
duction methods were de- 
vised, and simple cuts, 
curves and circles done 
with tubular drills stood for 
features, arms and legs. De- 
cadence then set in, the art 
took on a stylized. “primi- 
, tive" character, and jade 
carving became the prov- 
ince of expert and produc- 
tive craftsmen,:but no long- 
er of creative artists. 


The “Kuntz” ax, blue gray jadeite, 11 inch- 
es high, said to have come from Oaxaca. 
It is one of the largest objects of jade 
ever found in the Americas. (Courtesy 
American Museum of Natural History) 
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By LORNA B. GROBB 


HERE IS a mass of mortar. stone and brick 

near Vientiane, Laos, which drowses almost 

forgotten in its solitary beauty during most of 
the year. As the moon swells to maturity the 
eleventh month of the Buddhistic calendar—Oct- 
ober or November of our year—the temple beside 
this mass of stone and cement comes to life. All day 
the yellow robes of bomzes and their acolytes 
can be seen moving about the open grounds super- 
intending the making of fireworks. Men from the 
near-by village do the manual labor. They carry 
in the heavy bamboo and with their long knives 
prepare it for the gunpowder which other men 
are making not far off. Each man has a personal 
interest in the preparations, for the rocket which 
travels highest into the heavens brings the great- 
est amount of Deon, or merit, to its makers. At 
one side of the grounds, a group of women with 
some few men are making wax candles and 
flowers. 

All during the thirteenth day of the new moon, 
people arrive at That Luang—the vanguard of 
thousands of pilgrims who come from all over 
Laos. Surely this trip to the great tower will bring 
great happmess for this world and boon for the 
future reincarnation. | | 

As one approaches, That Luang can be seen 
from far off rising. tier on tier, to its lofty spire, 
each terrace diminishing in size until the solid 





Contestants for the most characteristic tribal costume 
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mass of the tower is reached. The original That 
is said to have been built in the first years of the 
fourteenth century A.D., probably about the time 
that Buddhism was introduced into Laos. It was 
partly demolished in subsequent Siamese con- 
quests and restored by the French government. 
The Laotians venerate it because they believe that 
a hair from Buddha s head is buried in the massive 
pile. 

Around the tower there is a brick-paved court- 
yard, and then the outside wall, roofed over on the 
inside to a sa/a, or sleeping place, for the pilgrims. 
Wearily they arrive, on foot or in rickshaw, by 
camion or horse, and even in oxcarts. Little fires 
spring up outside the walls, and women can. be 
seen cooking their rice. The men wander over to 
the temple to gossip and watch the final prepara- 
tions for the parade. As night falls, the votive 
offerings are carried to one of the temples in the 
city. 

The official opening of the festival is the 
morning of the fourteenth, when the French Gov- 
ernor of Laos, the highest Laotian officials, and 
Buddhist priests leave the city by car, horse and 
on foot. Slowly they follow the dust-laden road 
as it winds its three kilometers out to That- Luang. 

Already the That has come to life. The Lao- 
tians, who love colors, are dressed today in their 
next to best—the men in their red-checked 
sarongs or phanoongs; the women in skirts and 
scarves with sleeveless blouses. The roads are 
lined with venders who sell soup rich in peppers 
and coconut grease, rice in bamboo sticks, fish, 
sweets, fruit and rice alcohol. Everything dear 
to the heart of a Laotian is on display, he has 
only to choose. 

In the evening, under bamboo roofs, the 
Chinese set up gambling games, fantan and even 
bingo. The easily fooled Laotians usually come 
away from the game minus their yearly savings. 

Imside the temple ground the Laotian girls 
sit in a row on mats, rolling Cigarettes and set- 
ting them in a silver bowl. It would not look 
right for a Laotian girl to have nothing to do. 
They are young, in the first flush of womanhood. 
Their black hair is smoothed back with oil, and 
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a Japanese prison camp near Saigon. Her article “Annam 
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a smile compounded of the joy of life and the 
desire to attract curves their lips. There is a 
red hibiscus or frangipani in their hair, and, as 
they nod and laugh, their jewelry flashes in the 
lamplight. In the background the chaperons— 
betel-chewing mothers and grandmothers—gos- 
sip with their friends. 

The men divide their time between the games 
of chance outside the temple wall and the irre- 
sistible attraction within. In front of the groups of 
seated girls, they mill and push. If a man sees: a 
girl he finds attractive, he squats in front of her 
and with his bamboo khen plays a love song. One 
of the crowd will take up the words, and if the 
girl is musical she will reply in song, and thus 
they continue turn-about verse after verse. Of 
course, there is a great deal of joking and horse- 
play. The girls pour drink after drink of the 
strong rice alcohol and hand it to their special 
boy friends along with the freshly rolled ciga- 
rettes. This scene continues late into the night. 

The great day, the fifteenth, has arrived. This 
morning the Laotians are dressed in their very 
best. In the grounds near the temple there are 
horse and bicycle races and then college football, 
which was introduced by the French. Also, the 
French government has induced the people to 
bring for display and sale their home-woven silks, 
baskets, knives and cross-bows, objets d'art such 
as bois de loupe boxes (a burl native to Laos), 
and even tables and chairs made from solid pieces 
of wood so precious they would be used only as 
veneer in other parts of the world. The Industrial 





From the mountains come these girls of 
the Thai Nua tribe to attend the festival 
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School exhibits pottery, sculpturing^and wood- 
carving. The hospital has set up a clinic to famil- 
iarize the people with foreign medicines. The 
high peak of the afternoon is the beauty contest 
inside the temple wall. There is also a contest for 
the most characteristic costume, in which girls 
from the different tribes participate. 

As night falls, crowds gather in the court- 
yard of the That. Then men of the Kha tribe 
(literally, slaves) dressed in red and black with 
bamboo clapping-sticks line up in front of the 
main gate. Behind them the head bonzes of the 
city and the other priests fall in line four abreast, 
then many French and Laotian officials and not- 
ables and then the rank and file, carrying their 
votive offerings. The procession completely en- 
circles the That. 

Lanterns and candles are lighted on the balus- 
trades of the different terraces. Every one carries 
a lighted taper and a bouquet of flowers. When 
the first rays of the full moon touch the scene the 
procession starts. Slowly, slowly, it moves for- 
ward until it accomplishes: three complete circles 
around the That. All this is accompanied by the 
clash of cymbals, the beat of drums and the rhyth- 
mic clap-clap of the kha sticks. With the com- ` 
pletion of the third tour, the flowers and tapers 
are laid as offerings at the base of the That. 
Then out through the gates the crowd surges to 
the higher ground outside the wall to watch the 
fireworks. | 

To end the evening, a. Laotian theater has 
been erected in a space not far off. The group 
shifts once more to clap and applaud the fan- 
tastic scenes from Laotian mythology or modern 
oriental plays. Within the walls the lanterns and 
candles slowly die out and That Luang sinks 
once more into sleep for another year. 





The That during the ceremony, lighted by 
candles, torches and handmade fireworks 
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"The Japanese Are So Simple" 


By RUTH BENEDICT | k 


circumspect patterns of adult Japanese life 
does not really begin till after he ,has been 
in school for two or three years. Up to that time 
he has been taught physical control, and when 
he was obstreperous, his naughtiness has been 


| HE SERIOUS BUSINESS of fitting a boy into the 


~ "cured" and his attention distracted. He has been 


unobtrusively admonished and he has been teased. 
But he has been zllowed to be willful. even to the 
extent of using violence against his mother. His 
little ego has been fostered. Not much changes 
when he first goes to school. The first three grades 
are co-educational and the teacher, whether a 
man or a woman, pets the children and is one of 


them. More emphasis at home and in school, 


however, is laid on the dangers of getting into 
"embarrassing" situations. Children are still too 
young for "shame," but they must be taught to 
avoid being "embarrassed." Many Japanese say 
that it was their schoolmates who laughed at them 
first when they made mistakes — not their teach- 
ers or their parents. The job of their elders, indeed, 
is not, at this point, themselves to use ridicule on 


the children. "If you do this, if you do that," their— 


elders say, "the world will laugh at you." The rules 
are particularistic and situational and a great 
many of them concern what we should, call eti- 
quette. They require subordinating one's own will 
to the ever-increasing duties to neighbors, to 
family and to country. The child must restrain 
himself, he must recognize his indebtedness. He 
passes gradually to the status of a debtor who 


must walk circumspectly if he is ever to pay back 


what he owes. 


Before Their Teens 


' This change of status is communicated to the 


growing boy bv a new and serious extension of 
the pattern cf babyhood teasing. Dy the time he 
is eight or nine, his family may in sober truth 
reject him. If his teacher reports that he has been 
disobedient or disrespectful and gives him a black 
mark in deportment, his family turn against him. 





RurnH Bewnepict, associate professor of anthropology at 
Columbia University, has long specialized in race, patterns 
of culture and the American Indian and has written several 
important books in these fields. This article is condensed 
from a chapter of The Chrysanthemum and the Sword: 
Patterns of Japanese Culture, soon to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin. 
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Ii he is criticized for some mischief by the store- 
keeper, “the family name has been disgraced.” 
His family are a solid phalanx of accusation. Two 
Japanese I have known were told by their fathers 
before they were ten not to come home again and 
were too ashamed to go to relatives. They had 
been punished by their teachers in the schoolroom. 
In both cases they lived in outhouses, where their 


` mothers found them and finally arranged for their 


return. Boys in later elementary school are some- 
times confined to the house for kinshin, repent- 
ance, and must occupy themselves with that Japa- 
rese obsession, the writing of diaries. In any case 
the family show that now they look upon the boy 
as their representative in the world and they pro- 
ceed against him because he has incurred criticism. 
He has not lived up to his giri-to-the-world (the 
obligation to repay his indebtedness to his fel- 
lows). He cannot look to his family for support. 
Nor can he look to his age group. His schoolmates 
ostracize him for offenses and he has to apologize 
anc make promises before he is readmitted. 

The girl's training up to this point does not 
differ in kind from the boy's, however different 
in detail. She is more restrained than her brother 
in the home, More duties are put upon her — 
thcugh the little boy too may be nursemaid — and 
she always gets the little end of the horn in mat- 
ters of presents and attention. She does not have 
the characteristic boy's tantrums, either. But she 
has been wonderfully free for an Asiatic little girl. 
Dressed in bright reds, she has played in the 
streets with the boys, has fought with them and 
often held up her own end. She, too, as a child 
"knew no shame." Between six and nine she grad- 
ually learns her responsibilities to "the world" 
much as her brother does and by much the same 
experiences. At nine the school classes are divided 
inco girls’ and boys’ sections, and boys make a 
great deal of their new male solidarity. They. 
exclude girls and object to having people see 
them talking to them. Girls, too, are warned by 
their mothers that such association is improper. 
Girls at this age are said to become sullen and 
withdrawn and hard to teach. Japanese women 
have said that it is the end of “childish fun." 
Childhood ends for girls in an exclusion. They 
have no path marked out for them now for many. 
many years but “to double jicho [self-discipline] 
with jicho." The lesson will go on and on, both 
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when they are betrothed and when they are mar- 
ried. 

Boys, however, have not yet. when they have 
learned jicho and giri-to-the-world, acquired all 
that is incumbent upon an adult Japanese male. 
“From the age of ten,” Japanese say. “he learns 
giri-to-his-name” (the duty of keeping one’s name 
and reputation unspoiled by an imputation). They 
mean that he learns that-it is a virtúe to resent 
insult.. He must learn the rules: when to close 
with the adversary and when to take indirect 
means to clear his honor. I do not think they 
mean that the boy has to learn the aggressiveness 
that the insult behavior implies; boys who have 
been allowed in early childhood so much aggres- 
siveness toward their mothers and who have 
foyght out with their age mates so many kinds of 
slurs and counterclaims hardly have to learn to 
be aggressive when they are ten. But the code of 
giri-to-one's name, when boys are included under 
its provisions in their teens, channels their ag- 
eressiveness into accepted forms and provides them 
with specified ways of dealing with it. The Japa- 
nese, often even schoolboys, turn this aggressive- 
ness against themselves instead of using violence 
against others. 


Post-Adolescent Competition 


For those boys who continue their schooling 
beyond the six-year elementary school, the time 
when they are becoming responsible for giri-to- 
their-name falls when they are suddenly exposed 
to the fierce competition of middle-school entrance 
examinations and the competitive ranking of every 
student in every subject. There is no gradual ex- 
perience which leads up to this, for competition 
is minimized almost to the -vanishing point in 
elementary school and at home. The sudden new 
experience helps to make rivalry bitter and pre- 
occupying. Competition for place and suspicion of 
favoritism are rife. This competition, however, 
does not figure so largely in the life stories as does 
the middle-school convention of older boys tor- 
menting the lower classmen. The upper classes of 
* middle-school order the younger classés about and 
put them through various kinds of hazing. They 
make them do silly and humiliating stunts. Re- 
sentments are extremely common, for Japanese 
boys do not take such things in a spirit of fun. A 
younger boy who has been made to grovel before 


an upper-classman and run servile errands hates. 


his tormentor and plans revenge. The fact that the 
revenge has to be postponed makes it all the more 
absorbing. It is a giri-to-his-name and he regards 
it as a virtue. Sometimes he is able, through family 
pull, to get the tormentor dischatged from a job 
years later. Sometimes he perfects himself in jui- 
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jitsu or sword play and publicly humiliates has 
enemy on a city street after they have both left 
school. But unless he some time evens the score he 
has that “feeling of something left undone” which 
is the core of the Japanese insult contest. 

For those boys who did pot go on to middle- 
school, the same kind of experience may have come 
in their Army training before the war. In peace- 
time one boy in four was drafted, and the hazing 
of first-year recruits by second-year recruits was 
even more extreme than in the middle and upper 
schools. Young men trained in family life in the 
Japanese manner and deadly serious about their 
amour-propre may easily become brutalized in 
such a situation. They cannot stand ridicule. What 


they interpret as rejection may make them good ` 


torturers in their turn. The fact that each hazed 
group will pass on the punishment in time to a 
victim group does not prevent a boy's preoccupa- 
tion with settling scores with his actual tormentor. 

In the reconstruction of Japan those leaders 
who have their country's future at heart would 
do well to pay particular attention to hazing and 
the custom of making boys do silly stunts in the 
post-adolescent schools and in the Army. They 
would do well to emphasize school spirit, even 
the “old school tie," in order to break down the 
upper-under classmen distinctions. This would be 


. à change more effective in the reeducation of 


Japan than denials of the Emperor's divinity or 
elimination of nationalistic material from text- 
books. 

~ Women do not learn the code of giri-to-one's- 
name and they do not have the modern experiences 
of boys' middle schools and Army training. Their 
life cycle is much more consistent than their 
brother's. The rule of life which they must honor 
denies them the privilege of overt selí-assertion. 
Nevertheless, as babies and as little children, they 
have shared with their brothers the privileged 
life of little children in Japan. In the home they 
may be courted like their brothers in the contest 
between mother and grandmother. Their brothers 
and sisters, too, demand that a sister, like any 
other member of the family, like them “best.” 
Japanese do not like to sleep alone, and a child's 


pallet can be laid at night close up beside that of 
a chosen elder's. The proof that “you like me | 


best" that day is very often that the beds of the 
two are pulled up close together. Girls are allowed 
compensations even at.the period when they are 
excluded from boys' play groups at nine or ten. 
They are flattered by new kinds of hair-do, and 
at the age of fourteen to eighteen their coiffure is 
the most elaborate in Japan. They reach the age 
when they may wear silk instead of cotton and 
when every effort is made to provide them with 
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elothes that enhance their charms. In these Ways 
girls are given certain gratifications. The respon- 
sibiilty for the restraints that are required of them, 
tco, is placed squarely upon them, and not vested 
in an arbitrarily authoritarian parent. Parents 
exercise their prerogatives not by corporal pun- 
ishments but by their calm, unswerving expectancy 
that the girl will live up to what is required of her. 


Duties to the "Family" and the "World" 


The contradictions which all Westerners have 
described in Japanese character are intelligible 


from their child rearing. It produces a duality in 


their outlook on life, neither side of which can 
be ignored. From their experience of privilege and 


psychological ease in babyhood they retain 


through all the disciplines of later life the memory 
of an easier life when they “did not know shame.” 
They do not have to paint'a Heaven in the 
future; they have it in their past. They rephrase 


‘their childhood in their doctrine of the innate 
. goodness of man, of the benevolence of their gods 


and of the incomparable desirability of being a 
Japanese. It makes it easy for them to base their 
ethics on extreme interpretations of the “Buddha- 
seed" in every man and of every man's becoming 
a kami on death. It gives them assertiveness and 
a certain self-confidence. It underlies their readi- 


ness to pit their judgment even against their own - 


government, and to testify to it by suicide. On 
occasion ,it gives them a capacity for mass mega- 
lomania. 

Gradually, after they are six or seven, respon- 
sibility for circumspection and “knowing shame” 
is put upon them and upheld by the most drastic 
of sanctions: that their own family will turn 
against them if they default. In their early privi- 
leged period the ground has been prepared for 
this development both by the persistent inescap- 
able training in nursery habits and posture, and 
by the parents’ teasing which threatens the child 
with rejection. As he is progressively denied the 
privileges of childhood he is granted the gratifi- 
cations of greater and greater adulthood, but the 
experiences of that earlier period never truly fade 


- out. In his philosophy of life he draws freely upon 


them. He reexperiences them all through his 
adulthood im his “free areas" of life. 

One striking continuity connects the earlier 
and the later period of the child's life: the great 
importance of being accepted by his fellows. This 


is a sanction invoked in child training in most 


cultures, but it is exceptionally heavy in Japan. 
Rejection of “the world" has been dramatized for 
the child by his parents’ teasing when they threat- 
ened to get rid of him. All his life ostracism is 
more dreaded than violence. Because there is little 
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privacy in a Japanese community, too, it is no 
fantasy that "the world" knows practically every- 
thing he does and can reject him if it disapproves. 
Even the construction of the Japanese house — 
the thin walls which permits the passage of sounds 
and which are pushed open during the day — 
makes private life extremely public for those who 
cannot afford a wall and garden. 

"Certain symbols the Japanese use help to 
make clear the two sides of their character which 
are based on the discontinuity of their child rear- 
ing. That side which is built up in the earliest 
period is the "self without shame," and they test 
how far they have kept it when they look at their 
own faces in the mirror. The mirror, they say, 
"reflects eternal purity." It does not foster vanity 
nor.reflect the "interfering self." It reflects the 
depths of the soul. A person should see there his 
"self without shame." In the mirror he sees his 
own eyes as the “door” of his soul, and this helps 
him to live as a "self without shame." He sees 
there the idealized parental image. There are de- 
scriptions of men who always carry a mirror with 
them for this purpose, and even of one who set 
up a special mirror in his household shrine in 
which to contemplate himself and examine his 
soul; he “enshrined himself" ; he “worshiped him- 


self." It was unusual, but it was only a small step | 
to take, for all household Shinto shrines have 


mirrors on them as sacred objects. During the 
war the. Japanese radio carried a special pdean of 
approval for a classroom of girls who had bought 
themselves a mirror. There was no thought of its 
being a sign of vanity. It was described as a re- 
newed dedication to calm purposes in the depths 
of their souls. 

In spite of all the influences their privileged 
early childhood has upon the Japanese, the re- 
straints of the succeeding period when shame be- 
comes the basis of virtue are not felt solely as 
deprivations. Self-sacrifice is one of the Christian 
concepts they have often challenged; they repudi- 
ate the idea that they are sacrificing themselves. 
Even in extreme cases, the Japanese speak instead 
of "voluntary" death. Less extreme courses of 
conduct, too, which in English are called self- 
sacrificing, in Japanese belong rather in the cate- 
gory of self-respect. Self-respect (jicho) always 
means restraint, and restraint is valuable just as 
self-respect is. Great things can be achieved only 
through self-restraint, and the American emphasis 
on freedom as a prerequisite for achievement has 
never seemed to them, with their different experi- 
ences, to be adequate. They accept as a principal 
tenet in their code the idea that through selí- 
restraint they makes their selves more valuable. 
How else could they control their dangerous 
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selves, full of impulses that might break out and 


confound a proper life? 


Dualism in Japanese Character 


The contradictions in Japanese male behavior 
which are so conspicuous to Westerners are made 
possible by the discontinuity of their upbringing, 
which leaves in their consciousness, even after all 
the *"lacquering" they undergo, the deep imprint 
of a time when they were like little gods in their 
little world, when they were free to gratify even 
their aggressions, and when all satisfactions 
seemed possible. Because of this deeply implanted 
dualism, they can swing as adults from excesses 
of romantic love to utter submission to the family. 
They can indulge in pleasure and ease, no matter 
to what lengths they go in accepting extreme 
obligations. Their training in circumspection 
makes them in action an often timid people, but 
they are brave even to foolhardiness. They can 
prove themselves remarkably submissive in hier- 
archal situations and yet not be easily amenable 
to control from above. In spite of all their polite- 
ness, they can retain arrogance. They can accept 
fantatic discipline in the army and yet be insubor- 
dinate. They can be passionately conservative and 
yet be attracted by new ways, as they have suc- 
cessively demonstrated in their adoption of Chi- 
nese customs and of western learning. 

The dualism in their characters creates tensions 
to which different Japanese respond in different 
ways. Some stake everything on ruling their lives 


like pedants and are deeply fearful of any spon- 


taneous encounter with life. Some are more dis- 
sociated. They are afraid of their own aggressive- 
ness which they dam up in their souls and cover 
with a bland surface behavior. They often keep 
their thought busy with trivial minutiae in order 
to stave off awareness of their real feelings. They 
are mechanical in the performance of a disciplined 
routine which is fundamentally meaningless to 
them. Others, who have been more caught by their 
early childhood, feel a consuming anxiety in the 
face of all that is demanded of them as adults and 
try to increase their dependence when it is no 
longer appropriate. They feel that any failure is 
an aggression against authority and any striving 
therefore throws them into great agitation. Un- 
foreseen situations which cannot be handled by 
rote are frightening to them. à 

These are characteristic dangers to which the 
Japanese are exposed when their anxiety about 
rejection and censure are too much for them. 
When they are not overpressed, they show in their 
lives both the capacity for enjoying life and the 
carefulness not to step on others' toes, which has 
been bred into them in their upbringing. It is a 
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very considerable achievement. Their early child- 
hood has given them assertiveness. It has not 
awakened a burdening sense of guilt. The later 
restraints have been imposed in the name of soli- 
darity with their fellows, and the obligations are 
reciprocal. There are designated “free areas" 
where impulse life can be gratified, no matter how 
much other people may interfere with their wishes 
in certain matters. The Japanese have always been 
famous for the pleasure they get from innocent 
things: viewing the cherry blossoms, the moon, 
chrysanthemums, or new fallen snow ; keeping in- 
sects caged in the house for their "song ; writing 
little verses; making gardens; arranging flowers 
and drinking ceremonial tea. These are not ac- 
tivities of a deeply troubled and aggressive people. 
They do not take their pleasures sadly either. 
Japan. even at the time when it was embarking 
on its disastrous Mission, could be in its leisure 
time as cheerful and sanguine as any living people. 
In its hours of work it could be as diligent. 

But the Japanese ask a great deal of them- 
selves. To avoid the great threats of ostracism and 
detraction, they must give up personal gratifica- 
tions they have learned to savor. They must put 
these impulses under lock and key in the important 
affairs of life. The few who violate this pattern 
run the risk of losing even their respect for them- 
selves. Those who do respect themselves (jicho) 
chart their course, not between “good” and “evil,” 
but between "expected man" and "unexpected 
man." and sink their own personal demands in 
the collective “expectation.” These are the good 
men who “know shame" (haji) and are endlessly 
circumspect. They are the men who bring honor 
to their families, their villages and their nation. 
The tensions that are thus generated are enor- 
mous, and they express themselves in a high level 
of aspiration which has made Japan a leader in 
the Orient and a great power in the world. Some- 
times people explode in the most aggressive acts. 
They are roused to these aggressions, not when 
their principles or their freedom 1s challenged, as 
Americans are, but when they detect an insult or 
a detraction. Then their dangerous selves erupt, 
against the detractor if that is possible, otherwise 
against themselves. | 

The threats to which they aré exposed and the 
strengths they have achieved are both bred in 
them by the training they have received in child- 
hood and the philosophy of conduct they have 
evolved. The contradictions which Occidentals see 
in their character are contradictions because we try 
to see them according to our categories, not their 
own. When we look at them in their own terms, 
we may even come to agree with the Japanese who 
said to me, *But the Japanese are so simple." 
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China: Street wares in Kunming 


ALL THE WORLD GOES TO MARKET 
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New Zealand and the U. S. A. 


Ey MARC T. GREENE 


EW ZEALAND, IN COMMON WITH AUSs- 
TRALIA and all colonial possessions and 


former Mandates.in the southern Pacific, 


is awaiting with-keen interest and some anxiety 


the establishment of the proposed “Trusteeship 
Council" under the United Nations Charter. 
Exactly what form will it take and how may it be 
expected to functiom most successfully ? 

Everywhere there is full awareness of the fact 
that many changes must be made in the present 
pelitical arrangement, changes that must under- 
take to satisfy growing restiveness among the in- 
habitants of many of the island-groups, as, for 
example, the New Zealand Mandated Territory 
of Western Samoa. Such restiveness is partly 
the result of the failure of the Mandates system 
itself and partly of the spread of nationalistic as- 
pirations among subject peoples everywhere, in- 
cluding the South Pacific area. 

New Zealand, with its Socialist government, 
might be expected to be particularly sympathetic 
teward such aspirations, and it definitely is. Wal- 
ter Nash, the Dominion’s Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, and able co-leader with the Right Honorable 
Peter Fraser, Prime Minister, lately expressed 
the opinion that “the ideals implicit in the Atlan- 
tic Charter . . . together with the freedom and the 
security for which we fought will be realized, and 
only realized, when we are ready to determine fu- 
ture policies toward the people of the Pacific area 
in accordance with such objectives as 

"(a) The principle of equality between one 
nation and another and between one person and 
another irrespective of race, color or creed, 

"(b) The termination of such privileges as 
extra-territorial jurisdictions, concessions, lease- 
holds, protectorates, and all other legacies of the 
old ‘imperialist’’ or ‘exploitation’ idea which 
neither can nor should have amy place in a new 
world of free nations and free men, and 

“(c) Recognition of the need for a change in 
the status and principles governing the control of 
colonial and semicolonial terr:tories." 

This is a broad concept and fairly certain to 


encounter opposition among the three principal 


a —— À—————— ————— —— —— ———— À —— 


Marc T. GREENE, who is on the staff of the Providence 
Journal, has made long stays in New Zealand and Australia 
and has centributed -o their newspapers as correspondent 
from America. Mr. Greene has frequently written for ASIA 
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colonial powers. For when Mr. Nash urges the 
termination of "protectorates" he touches British 
interests in a number of places, the Gilbert and 
Ellice Protectorate, the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate, the so-called “independent” King- 
dom of the Tonga Islands—actually a British pro- 
tectorate—and others. He also must include, and 
no doubt intends to include, the curious New 
Hebrides Condominium, under the joint rule of 
England and France, commonly known in the 
South Seas as the “Pandemonium.” 

New Zealand’s Labor government is thus 
committed to and supports, both in principle and 
in fact, a policy of gradually extended self-gov- 
ernment for all the peoples of the South Seas, an 
autonomy to be granted as fast as the cultural de- 
velopment of the people, fostered by every means 
available, prepares them for it. Hand in hand 
with that, New Zealand favors, and will back to 
the extent of its capacity, measures for the im- 
provement of economic conditions, an end of the 
exploitation of indigenous and European resi- 
dents alike by half a dozen big trading and com- ' 
mercial monopolies, a higher wage-scale for all 
island peoples and an end of the system of 
mdentured labor. 

As for Western Samoa, New Zealand is pre- 
pared, and has so stated, to see that come under a 
U. N. Trusteeship, but it expects to remain the 
administering nation, as it has been since the first 
World War. The Cook Islands, however, really 
two groups known as the “Southern” and the 
“Northern” covering a large area of the eastern 
Pacific, constitute a New Zealand colony, and the 
Dominion would not consent to any suggestion 
to put them under a Trusteeship. It will, how- 
ever, undertake to improve the economic state of 
the islanders and to award them as much auto- 
nomous rule as they may from time to time prove 
themselves capable of. And Mr. Nash’s state- 
ment of policy and principle, as above quoted, ap- 
plies to these islands as to others. 

The New Zealand government feels that it 
must do what the Mandates system never even 
undertook, at least in the case of the “C” Man- 
dates, i.e., maintain close personal contact with 
the people, through one or more properly quali- 
fied resident representatives in each group that 
comes under the Trusteeship. The Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations 
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not only failed to do this, but 1t never at any time 
sent a representative.to investigate and listen to 


grievances. What it did was to receive, and. 


accept at its face-value, the "report" of the repre- 
sentative of the Mandatory. In the case of West- 
. ern Samoa, for one, this representative was the 
New Zealand High Commissioner in London, “and 
he had never in his life so much as visited Samoa. 
Unless the U. N. Trusteeship, then, under- 
takes quite another course of procedure it is not 
only doomed to failure from the start, but it is 
sure to make matters more confused, even, than 
they are, with the result that New Zealand would 
probably seek to make Western Samoa a colony. 
‘For, notwithstanding the urgent wish of these 
islanders to be joined to American Samoa and to 
come under the Stars and Stripes, Western Sa- 
moa is practically certai to remain a New Zea- 
land-administered group. It has been that ever 
since 1914. Until the past few years it was 
heavily in the red, but, what with one thing and 
another stemming from the war directly and in- 
directly, it is now a good paying proposition and 
New Zealand has no idea of relinquishing it. 


The Anzac Pact 


Furthermore, the Australia-New Zealand 
Agreement (called the Canberra Agreement but 
more commonly known as the Anzac Pact), 
which was lately approved by the British govern- 
ment with assurance of support of its provisions, 
definitely sets forth that there shall be no change 
in the control or sovereignty of any Pacific islands 
or territories now or lately under the jurisdiction 
of either Dominion, “except by agreement to 
which they [Australia and New Zealand] are 
parties. and in the terms of which both have con- 
curred,” "A 

The late John Curtin, Australian Prime Min- 
Ister, practically drew up this agreement, setting 
forth that its object was to assure accord between 
the two southern Dominions in taking the pri- 
mary part in applying to the countries of the 
south and Southwest Pacific the principles of 
freedom írom fear, freedom from want and free- 
dom from oppression, and to enhance the voice 
and authority with which the two countries speak 
to the world at large. 

But the real "teeth" of the Canberra Agree- 
ment are found in Clause 13 which, in effect, de- 
clares the intention to establish a specific defense- 
zone on behalf of both countries "ior their own 
protection." This declaration came barely six 
months after the threat of Japanese invasion had 
definitely been removed from both Dominions, 
largely through American assistance. Nor is 
there much doubt that what actually inspired it, 
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and what perhaps has later brought it the bene- 
diction of Whitehall, was the growing demand in 
the United States that some, at least, of the island 
areas where American blood had been shed in un- 
precedented quantities, should henceforth come 
under the control, or at least under the partial 
control, of the United States. 

The Anzac Pact cannot, of course, affect that 
sentiment yet in some degree it challenges it, and 
the, American people cannot regard such a posi- 
tion with complete equanimity. For, without un- 
duly stressing the defense of the South and South- 
west Pacific, we may at least recall that the 
United States played enough part in that defense 
to justify it in demanding a voice in any and all 
agreements and pacts of whatever form or signifi- 
cance which might have to do with the disposal, 
for purposes of strategic defense or otherwise, of 
areas in any part of the Pacific. That is the opin- 
ion of Anzac leaders like Sir Keith Murdock, of 
Melbourne, head of the largest newspaper system 
in the southern hemisphere, who commented at 
the time the Canberra Agreement was published : 
“Tt is an affront to our American allies.” 

Prime Minister Fraser, of New Zealand, and 
Dr. H. V. Evatt, Australian Foreign Minister. 
have, however, laid the chief stress on different 
parts of the agreement. Mr. Fraser, in line with 
New Zealand policy, emphasizes the clauses re- 
lating to the welfare of the indigenous peoples 
and the obligation to their physical, economic and 
cultural advancement. Dr. Evatt was more real- 
istic—or perhaps more frank—when he said 
that he regarded as the "key" clauses those which 
provided for the disposal of enemy territory in 
the Pacific as part of a general Pacific settlement. 


"Sacred Trusts?” 


It is obvious that a contradiction exists be- 
tween the principle of “regard for the welfare and 
advancement of native peoples” and the use of 


. their islands for defense purposes and bases. To 


the question whether, under the League of Na- 
tions Covenant through which the Mandates Sys- 
tem came into existence, Mandated territories 
could be used as military or naval bases, even if 
the Mandatory were at war, a leading authority 
gave this categorical answer, “If the Mandates 
are to be regarded as ‘sacred trusts for civiliza- 
tion’ the territories concerned should be placed 
outside the bounds of wars concerning which the 
natives could have no appreciation or understand- 
ing of the causes.” This was the authoritative 
view when the question was,one of academic in- 
terest only. When it became a factual one that 
view was, of course, entirely disregarded. 

The difficulty has, to some extent, been antici- 
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` Seas or anywhere else in the Pacific. 


pated in the United Nations —hzrter where it p-o- 
vices for tl.e designation, in ny trusteeship agrze- 
ment, of a strategic area which may :nclude part 
or all of the trust territory to which the agreement 
applies. That is to say, trust territories correspond- 
ing to former Mandates may form part of a de- 
fense area. But the establisament of the trustze- 
ship system icself, including the question of 
whether ary territories under if are to be set off 
zs “strategic areas," is a mazter to be determired 
by the United Nations alone. 

The pesiticn would. appear to be that the 
bounds of both Australia anc New Zealand are to 
be extended farther and farzhe- into the Pac-fic 
until they embrace almost ev=-ything south of the 
Equator. Yet it is obvious tket neither Dominion 
is in a pos:tion to defend all :h:s area, any more 
today than it was when the Asiatic war started. 

The fact is, zf course, that Australia, for its 
part, is in -ts historic position of wishing to have 
exactly its cwn way while expecting somebody 
else to come -o its aid in the even: that it gets into 
trouble. : Eut how about New Zealand? 

There s good reason to believe that Australia 
“sold”. the Anzac Pact to New Zealard, and that 
both have now sold it to t3» Empire. and that 
was certairly a triumph for Dr. Evatt’s foreign 
policy. New Zealand, however, has never shown 
z disposition to "crowd" America in the South 
The whole 
3f the Mandatory of Westerr. Semoa was as good 
as turned cver to the Unitec States as a defense- 
zase and sc was z good deal cf doth the northern 


` and southern Cock Groups. 


"Fenced Ir" s: 


The fact is. and there 5 nc point in being 
-nrealistic a5out it, that sentinent toward the 


United States differs markeiy in Australia and | 


1 the smaller Lominion. "The former, having 
come safely through the wa- ánd-seeng, for the 
first time in ages. the long-apprebended specter of 
the “yellow peril’ withdrawr from the perception 
of the longest vision, is "fezing its oats” more 
than ever becore in its history. This comforting 
zssurance has led to a good cesl of talk by Aus- 
tralians of Ame-ica's "fenciaz ts in," especially 
since the discussion over the Vanus base in the 
Admiralty Islarcs, which cori? within Dr. Evatt’s. 
"arc of defense " i 

. *Fencirg us in" appears to mean, in the Aus- 
tralian interoretation, anybody else at all ary- 
where below the Line. Mor2ov2-. the Australian 
government has rather more -han implied that it 
will not agree to the former ^C" Mandate of New 
Guinea—German territory becore the first World 
War—beinz placed under arr trusteeship. 
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New Zealand, on the other hand, though ap- 
parently committed to the Jetter of the Anzac 


: Pact, is far too pro-American in spirit and in sen- 


timent to insist on anything that might. in the . 


least alienate American friendliness or disturb 
the 5resent amicable official relations. . 
There will be no conflict between New Zea- 


land and America over political rearrangements 


whacever form they may take, in the southern 
Pacrfic. Moreover, when Mr. Nash enunciated 


the »olicy of his government toward “such privi- 


leges as extraterritorial jurisdictions, conces- 
sions, lease-holds, protectorates, and all other 
legacies of, the old ‘imperialist’ or ‘exploitation’ 
idea which neither can nor should have ary place 
in a new world of free nations and free men," he 
meant definitely that New Zealand under a Labor 
government would not undertake to maintain 
jurisdiction’ óver Samoa or any other of her 
present colonial dependencies one day longer 
tham the welfare of the inhabitants seemed to de- 
mand it. If the combination of the large Do- 
minion vested interests and primary producers 
that calls itself the National Party and is backed 
by almost the entire press of the Dominion suc- 
ceeds in overthrowing the Labor Party at the 
elections in December, New Zealand's policy in 
the Pacific will certainly revert to the old imperial- 
ism. That will be a setback but even then it will 
not nterfere with the Domiinion's good relations 
with America because all shades of opinion in 
New Zealand are friendly to the United States. 

. Ties between New Zealand and the United 
States will probably be strengthened still more in 
the course of the next few years through settlement 


in tke Dominion of hundreds, perhaps thousands, - 


of American service men who developed a deep af- 
fection for the lovely country and 4ts kindly -peo- 
ple while they were stationed there during the 
war. Many have returned already, married New 
Zealand girls, and settled. Many more have de- 
clered their intention'to when transport is avail- 
able. New Zealand welcomes them all, especially 
if they have a disposition to “go on the land,” as 
the New Zealanders call farming, stock-breeding 
and dairying—that is, the primary production 
which is the foundation and backbone of New 
Zealand economy and sure to remain so. Until 


the late war almost entirely unknown to the great ` 


majority of Americans and only vaguely compre- 
henced by them, the Dominion today, small coun- 
trv as it is, of little more than 100,000 square 
miles and a scant 1,600,000 populace, yet looms 
large in the admiration and regard oi the Ameri- 
can people as a nation. It is certain to be the 
closest kind of friend and ally in the future of the 
Pacidc area, whatever that future may be. 
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MacArthur and the Filipinos 
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PART II 


Editors’ Note: This 1s the second of two articles 
n “MacArthur and the Filipinos’ by Dale Pont- 
ius, who was an officer tn the counier intelligence 
section of General MacArthur's headquarters 15 
the Philippines and 11 Japan. Mr. Pontius ts now 
assistant professor of political science at Tulane 
University. The first article appeared last month. 


In the present disillusionment in the Philip- 
pines, the treatment of the collaboration issue is 
crucial, but another issue of equal importance is 
the shabby treatment of the Filipino guerrillas, 

In some areas, Japanese forces were driven 


out completely by ‘guerrillas, In others, Japanese ` 


troops traveled away trom towns and their head- 
quarters only at great risk, The guerrillas set up 
networks of intelligence information which were 


of incalculable benefit to American forces, in plan-. 


ning the invasion and in keeping aware of Jap- 
anese movements. Many American lives were 
saved by this aelp. 

Guerrillas often made great sacrifices in car- 
rymg on the:r hazardous resistance. They re- 
mained in the mountains under the greatest of 
difficulties. They were unpaid, and separated from 
family and friends. for three years in some cases 
They often became bitter about the Filipinos who 
remained in the towns, leading more or less nor- 
mal lives. While they risked everything; and while 
their families sometimes starved, they saw others 
"making business" with the Japanese. 

On the other hand there were fake guerrillas. 


some were just plain gangster mobs, stealing, | 


plundering, burning, raping, slaughtering inno- 
cent women and children. Some were guerrillas 
one day a month or one week a year. Some were 
eleventh hour guerrillas joining at the last mo- 
ment to reap glory when the defeat of the Japs 
was certain. Finally, there were marly who 
claimed they had been guerrillas, but who actually 
kept well away from danger. Some one made the 
quip after the ljberation that all those who 
-claimed they had been guerrillas or had assisted 
the guerrillas would have added up to the entire 
population of the Philippines. 

Shortly after the Leyte landings, President 
Osmena issued two executive orders affecting 
guerrillas, with the approval of General Mac- 
Arthur. These announced that all guerrillas would 
be incorporated in the Philippine Army, and that 
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stantially by three or four families. 


By DALE PONTIUS 


temporary ranks assumed in the guerrilla forces 
would be confirmed, and that they would receive 
the same pay asthe American army. These or- 
ders naturally confirmed great hopes and expecta- 
tions of pay and back pay, and of rank. The War 


. Department, however, failed to approve the equal 


pay provisions, and the processing of guerrillas 
was delayed and confused for so long that it be- 
came a hopeless muddle. Many a guerrilla re- 
ceived neither current pay nor back pay. He and 
his family continued to starve after the liberation, 
while many who had remained safely at home 
until the Japs had been cleaned out were re- 
cruited in new units of the reconstituted Philippine 
army and military police. Important “buy-sell” 
merchants were made high-ranking officers 
Others grew fat on black market operations. 
Others earned wages in work with the American 
army at supply bases. 

High officers at General Headquarters paid 
little attention to the fate of the Philippine guer- 
rillas. Processing began so late that inflated “rolls 
were impossible to- straighten out. The American 
officers assigned to processing were often hope- 
lessly incompetent. One captain took the attitude 
that he believed all guerrillas were bandits, an 
attitude similar to that of the puppet collaborators. 
Four months after the Leyte landings, I visited 
the headtjuarters of one of the outstanding guer- 


` rilla leaders on the neighboring island of Samar. 


This guerrila colonel was having the greatest 
difficulty in getting enough rice to feed his men 
one meal a day. His men had not been paid a 
centavo during the three years of living in the 
mountains."God only.knows,'- he said. “what is 
happening to the families of my men." 


The Hukbalahaps 


The Hukbalahaps were a well-organized guer- 
rilla group operating in the central plain provinces - 
of Luzon. This was the center of agrarian dis- 
content which flared out several times before 
the war. In'this rich "rice bowl," the peasant 
knows only the barest survival, and debt. He 
occupies a nipa hut. almost a squatter on the land 
of one of the wealthy absentee landlords. In sev- 
eral of the provinces all the land is owned sub- 
Crops are 
farmed on a share-crop basis. To tide over the 
periods between crops, rice and money are lent tc 
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the peasant by tke landowner at extortionist rates. 
Legal controls =f interest rates are evaded by 
means of fake entries on the books. The Roman 
Catholic Churc- is also one of the large land- 
owners in this area. 

The Hukbalahaps, organized to resist fhe Jap- 
enese, placed gras in the hands of peasants who 
became at the same tim: a political y oriented 
peasant? army. Their organizatior followed 
Communist principles. Political cells studied 
Marxian handbccks. It is doub:ful hov deep the 
understanding o£ Marxian doctrine developed 
among the peasznts, ye: among the leaders an 
unquestionably radical program was edhered to. 
Tae Huks thus -ireatened to become a powerful 
force to bring abot agrarian refcrm. 

Organized in the same area was a group 
which took the name, “USAFFE guerrillas.” 
They were not guerrillas authorized by the Amer- 
ican USAFFE ccraand, as sometimes mistakenly 
assumed. Some o- the officers anc men were re- 
servists called out at the time o: the Japanese 
landings. The offcers of this Organizztion were 
for the most par from zhe landowning class. 
Taey hated the riuks almost as muca as they 
nated the Japs, ard often spent as much of their 
strength to fight tae Huks as to fight Japs. When 
the Philippine Arny was -econscituted after the- 
likeration, officers cf the USAFFE guerrillas be- 
came pificers in the army very quickly and easily, 
since they came from Hr "right" social and 
family circles. 

As American Drees moe down through the 
central plain provi-ces, the Huks were set up to 
take over provincal and .ocal governments .in 
centra] Luzon. Tketr “governors” and “mayors” 
formed their own zovernments. Wien American 
troops appeared, the Huk “officials” were not 
recognized, and ir their places were pu: officials 
appointed by’ the american army and later by 
President Osmena end the governors he a»pointed. 
Some Téxas-sheriff type oi counter in:elligence 
officers moved in on Huk leaders, beat them up 
anc put them in jer. Other officers real zed that 
the Huk situation reflected a deep-seated social 
ana economie problem, and that alchough Com- 
munis: doctrines irspired some oi their leaders, 
the problem could te solvec only by attacking the 


roots of the evil, end not by terrcristic tactics. , 


Several of the top Euk lead=rs—Taruc end Ale- 
jandrino being the most nota»le—were ja led, and 
they were not relezsed until many/months after 
the liberation. Thus the simple Filipino peasant 
saw the American army intervening on the side 
of the wealthy property-owner. The "Luy-sell" 
‘collaborator escaped scot-free, and the militant 
'eaders of the peasants were put in jail. 
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The Defeat of Osmena 


From the outset, General MacArthur and the - 
American army treated President Osmena with 
indiference. A vivid illustration occurred on the 
day when General MacArthur turned the civil 
gove-nment over to President Osmena a few days 
after the landing in Tacloban, Leyte. On the 
steps of the provincial capitol, General MacAr- 
thur repeated his famous phrase, "I have rte- 
turnei.” This time he added almost as an after- 
thought, "with the help of God," which led the 
Time correspondent Bill Chickering to write a 
ditty which he entitled, “And Now God is on 
the Second String.” After the ceremonies were 
comp-eted, General MacArthur and his staff drove 
away in their jeeps. As the small.crowd dispersed, 
a lieutenant noticed President Osmena standing 
alone and confused on the steps, not knowing 
which way’to turn. The lieutenant discovered 
that resident Osmena had no transportation, 
no plece to stay, and no place to get his meals. 
The lieutenant offered his own jeep to President 
Osmena, who drove off in it to look for lodgings. 

President Osmena and his cabinet had only 
such resources and money as the American army 
gave chem. Even later in Manila, during the 
larger part of his year in office, President Os- 
mena rad the guise rather than the substance of 
power. Secretary Ickes had warned Osmena 
before he left the United States that this would 
happer. The real government of the Philippines 
remained the United States Army. The respon- 
sibility for conditions, however, was saddled on 
President Osmena. Some of these conditions were 
the result of the policies of the United States 
Army or of its failure to do anything about Fili- 
pino affairs. 

. The shabby treatment of President Osmena 
extended to the- very end. The latest indignity 


.zame acter his defeat, when he moved out of Ma- 


acanan Palace to make way for President-elect 
Roxas. He’ wanted to regain possession of his 
Drivate home in Manila, but it was occupied by 
zeneral Styer, the. commanding officer of Amer- 
can troops. General Styer refused to leave and 
Osmenz was forced to go to his farm in Cebu. 
General MacArthur was very proud that he 
did not institute military government during the 
Eberaticn cf the Philippines. The government was 
"turned over" to P-esident Osmena, and relief 
znd welfare assistance were given to the re-. 
constituced government of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth. Food, clothing, medical assistance 
end supplies and limited amounts of transpor- 
tation were the chief forms of aid. | 
White General MacArthur’s headquarters 
vere stl in. Australia, several officers and ad- 
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visers had gone to General MacArthur with a 
well-considered program of advance planning for 
the entire civil affairs organization of the liber- 
ation. One of these advisers was Dr. J. R. Hay- 
den, one of the outstanding American authorities 
on the Philippines. Dr. Hayden had been Vice 


Governor, and for a time, Acting Governor | 


General of the Philippines. He served as a civi- 
lian adviser to General MacArthur until his sud- 
den death in Washington in April, 1945. 

General MacArthur, however, put.a stop to 
. any advance planning. He declared it was wiser 
. to depend on decisions after the landings, when 
the situation could be analyzed on the spot as 
problems cropped up. 

lhe result was exactly what could be ex- 
pected. A last-minute, hastily devised plan was 


drawn up. For many months, after the landings, - 


both in Leyte and in Manila, the civil affairs 
program suffered from confusion and inevitable 
misdirection. The program, after early weeks 
in Leyte, came under the direction of General 
Courtney Whitney, whose close connection to 
General MacArthur dated back to pre-war Manila 
days, when Whitney was MacArthur’s attorney 
for his divorce proceedings. General Whitney’s 
attitude can be judged by his remark that it did 
not disturb him that Filipinos complained about 
the treatment they received, because, they should 
«be happy for at least six months just to have been 
liberated from the Japs. Many of the problems 
of Filipinos were alleviated in the early days 
by GI generosity. which gave way later to, black 
market activities. Army clothing, food, medical 
supplies and other equipment thus went to Fili- 
pinos in great quantities. This solution, however, 
was hardly according to plan. 


Political Problems 


Many of us at General Headquarters, as we 
saw the civilian problems being handled inade- 


quately, felt that early appointment of a High- 


Commissioner should be made to represent the 
political and civilian aspects of relations between 
the United States and the Philippines. One would 
have expected that General MacArthur would 
welcome relief from the task of handling Philip- 
pine civilian affairs as the momentous task of 
organizing a possible invasion of Japan itself ap- 
proached. Yet, from the outset, he opposed the 
idea, and the expression was used by some who 
knew his thoughts that he would approve the 
appointment oña High Commissioner only “over 
his dead body.” ' | 

One clue to General MacArthur’s attitude 
toward the political problems of the Philippines 
may be found in a story which Dr. Hayden re- 
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lated to me. On one occasion shortly before the 
Leyte invasion, he went with a colonel to see 
General MacArthur. They started to explain some 
aspect of the' political situation. MacArthur in- 


. terrupted by saying, "You do not need to tell 


N 


me a thing about the political situation, because 
I am spending practically all my time upon those 
problems.” In discussing this episode, and the 
mistakes I felt were being made on the collabora- 
tion and other issues, I posed the. question 
whether General MacArthur did not seem to want 
to run the entire Philippines by himself and 
whether he did not seem to operate under the 
belief that he was more competent personally to 
handle the Philippines than any other American. 
Dr. Hayden replied by saying, "Yes, it seems as if 
he thinks he is more competent than any other 
American, or than any Filipino either." 

As the Osmena-Roxas struggle for power de- 
veloped, and as Filipino internal politics began 
to boil, and as the Philippine campaign was draw- 
ing to a close, General MacArthur showed signs 
of growing weary of his political complications 
in the Philippines. Finally, as the political prob- 
lems became predominant, Secretary Ickes went 
to the President and got an agreement that a 
High Commissioner be appointed at once, and 
that a clear definition of responsibilities be made. 

It is apparent that General MacArthur makes 
an unwarranted simplification when he states 
that the Philippine people by the election cleared 
Roxas. Much was made in the campaign of the 
statement that General MacArthur himself had 
"cleared" Roxas. For example, Roxas' own news- 
paper, the Daily News, said Aug. 26, 1945, that 
Roxas “has already been cleared by no less an 
Army authority than that of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur." But if the facts had been 
given out so that they could have been weighed by 
the public Roxas might not have been able to make 
political capital of the action. The rallying of col- 
laborators around Roxas brought generous cam- 
paign funds to his side. Roxas and his support- 
ers controlled the predominant newspapers. Os- 
mena, on the other hand, carrying on the duties 
of officé, refused to campaign. Allied with Os- 
mena was the Democratic Alliance, an organ- 
ization dominated by the Hukbalahaps, whick 
threatened to force agrarian reform in case he 
were elected. This alliance frightened many land- 
owners away from Osmena. Osmena, likewise, 
had not, during his year in office, attacked prob- 
lems with dramatic vigor, such as the Philip- 
pines knew during Quezon’s long leadership. 

The defeat of Osmena was the defeat of onz 
of the few completely honest leaders in Philip- 
pine politics. 
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"Financial Interests" - 


A few months ago, Gereral MacArthur is- 
sued a complete and fiery denial to the charges 
cf an American newspaper columnist that some 
cf his staf had zmancial interests in zhe Philip- 


pines. It is a fect, however that ore of Gen- 


eral MacArthur’s closest aides all during the 
Fhilippine campezizn was Cclonel Andres Sori- 
azo. Colonei Sorano is one cf the weathiest and 
most powe--ul basiness men :n the Fhilippines. 
Colcnel Soz ano aas wide mixirg and. transpor- 
tation interests ic the Philippines, and his inter- 
ests extend with many ranifieztions through the 
entire Philiopine »conomy. Akmng with the Eliz- 
alde brothe-3, Madrigal, end some sugar inter- 
ests, he was Due of the tyccons bf the Pailippines. 


A Spaniard urul one month before Pearl Har- 


dcr; when ke obtzined Filioino citizenship, Colo- 
nel Soriano was one of the mst reactonary in- 
frences in th» Phi ippines before the war. He was 
so impresse by zhe form eo goverament in 
Franco's Spain, end by the Saazar gcvernment 
m Portugal, that he orgamzec and supported a 
Falangist movement in the PhRlippines. For his 
services in p-opagerdizing the Faiangist ideology 
against the “decadence” of democracy, he was 
awerded a medal Ey Franco in Madrid, and pic- 
tures were p-intec in Philippine newspapers and 
the booklet of Ezlangist propaganda, Evva 
L Espana, skc wing him receiviæ the medal and 
giving the Falangist salute. From a series of 
articles in tke Far Eastern Servey, posing the 
question whether we now have '-hought control” 
in America, re leern that -efer2rces to the re- 
actionatv record cf Colonel. Soriano have been 
eliminated fron recent popular a-ticles appearing 
in the American press and journals on the Philip- 
pines. Colond Soriano was on= of the leading 
pclizical advisers to General v "acArthur. 
latest seguel is that Soriano has obtained Amer- 
ican cifizenshiz.  — 

General Courtney Whitney, «ho was head of 
civil affairs on MacArthur’s staff, certainly 
has ünancial interests in th» Philippines; like- 
wise, Commander Caarles Parsons. The inner 
clique around MacArthur could Ee characterized 
almost’ universally as high-renkarg officers who 
before the war were closely associated with the 
prewar business crowd of Manila There were a 
number of smaller fry with Ph‘ppine business 
interests in the various offices of army head- 
quarters. 

Many American civilians who were liberated 
from Japanese internment camps and frisons, 
rescued in sore of tke'most thri ling events of 
the war, had lived many years in tne Philispines. 
Some had substantial financial and business in- 
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terests, and had been away from the United States 
so long that the Philippines had become their 
home. One of the unexplained actions of the war 


was the curious treatment some of these Amer- 


"4 


icans received. À number wished to remain in 
the Failippines to look after their interests. Most _ 


. of them were herded out of Manila, however, and 


were forced to return to the United States 
whether they wished to go or not. It was stated 
that their presence in Manila would embarrass the 
war €tort. Many of these civilians believed, how- 
ever, -hat they were being denied their share in 
the postwar possibilities of making money in the 
Philipines. 

Arother occurrence has never been adequately 
explained. In June of 1945, a commission headed ` 
by. Senator Tydings flew to Manila to make a 
study of rehabilitation problems. This commission 
included, some of the best-informed Americans on 
Philipzine affairs. En route, at Guam, Senator 
Tydings told his commission that they surely 
would need four weeks at least to make an ade- 
quate study. After they arrived in Manila, Sen- 
ator Tydings had a long session with General- 
MacAi-hur. He returned to a meeting of his com- 
mission and told them they would finish their 
work :3 forty-eight hours, and fly back to the 
United States. No adequate explanation was ever 
given for this sudden change of plans. It looked 
as if General MacArthur did not want a high-.. 
powere- commission inquiring into Filipino con- 
ditions. Throughout the war, no one from Wash- 
ington was welcome in the theater. General Le- 
grande Diller, public relations chief for General 
MacAr-aur, carried on a strict censorship, on 
political affairs as well as military affairs. Corre- : 
sponder--s of the American press asserted that they 
were urable to clear through General Diller's of- 
fice repzrts about conditions as they saw them, 
and tha- the power of censorship was being used 
to prevent the publication of items that might 


'embarrass some of the Cabinet members of the 


Philippi-e government. The American public. 
therefore, was kept in ignorance about the full 
details oz the purely political side of the liberation. 

It is a callous disregard of democracy that 
keeps tkt» public in ignorance about political 
events waich affect the welfare of nations. Gen- 
eral MacArthur, without doubt, has been a great 
military zeneral. While we.have won the war 
through -he might of American power and the 
sacrifice o; American blood, we must not lose 
the peace because a military mind acts in disre- 
gard of democratic processes. General MacAr- 
thur has had that kind of military mind, and 
it is time for those of us who know some of the 
facts to sate them. 
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PERSONAL OPINION 


Among the rapidly obsolescent documents 
which proliferated during the period between the 
Atlantic Charter and the draft treaties made 
in Paris, one of the most interesting from the 
point of view of the world as a whole 1s the inter- 
American agreement known as the Act of Chapul- 
tepec. It is interesting not because of its specific 
clauses and codicils — which, of course, are al- 
most total meaningless in an age when new 
energies of unimaginable intensity have been re- 
leased — but because of the way it occurred and 
because of the results that followed. It was pro- 
duced by a conference conducted in a style, and 
on the basic suppositions and assumptions, of the 
United States State Department.. That is to say, 
it is a sort of pious fraud, saying things it does 
not mean and meaning things it does not say. 
The conference was called, says the document, 
"pursuant to the invitation extended on January 
10, 1945, by the Government of the United Mexi- 
can States." Now that in itself is interesting. Who 
put this-idea into the heads of the "Government 
of the United Mexican States"? Why would it 
not have been bester at the very outset of the 
whole affair, if it was desired to summon our 
Latin American feudatories into conference, to 
call them frankly to Washington and there to tell 
them what we wanted? Any power strong enough 
to refuse would have refused, and the paper short- 
age might have been considerably eased thereby. 
The names of the delegations, nothing more than 
the names and titles of the delegates, occupy 
eleven and three-quarters pages in the official re- 
port ( Department of State Publication 2497, Con- 
ference Series 85). The report then goes on to 
list eight resolutions, of which the first one is a 
tribute to Benito Juárez. Imagine that! — and 
imagine what Juárez would have thought of the 
proceedings, held in what was no doubt great 
solemnity at the Castle of Chapultepec. 

The Act itself begins with the old-fashioned 
statement which has been State Department doc- 
trine for so long that our secretaries of state prob- 
ably recite it in their sleep. It says: “That all 
sovereign states are juridically equal among them- 
selves.” In the first place, this statement presup- 
poses an agreement, broad and absolute, among 
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all peoples, on the meaning of the word “juridi- 
cally.” A moment's reflection will show that this is 
profoundly untrue. No such semantic certainty 
exists. What is the law (and the meaning of the 
law) in a country of one language, climate, geog- 
raphy, religion and tradition (not to speak of 
social institutions) does not ostensibly or easily 
apply to another, and js not easily or readily under- 
stood there. Above all, the Latin-American states, 
fathered indeed in this hemisphere, have Spain 
for their mother. No man can change his mother: 
they inherit the soul of Spain in all its splendor 
and misery. 

In the second place, this State Department 
cliché about equality is not accompanied by any 
explanation of why it should be so if it were so. 
In other words. our own tradition contains and 
was created by the moral conviction (right or 
wrong) of such men as those who declared our 
independence. Our ówn Declaration of Indepen- 
dence says that these states (our own) are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent. Intel- 
lectually the American origin and significance, the 
American distinction -among the nations, the 
thing that helps to make America at some mo- 
ments (such as now) the hope of the world. lies 
in that phrase aed of right.ought to be. There 1s 
no such intrusion of the moral or ethical concept 
into the opening statement of the Act of Cha- 
pultepec. 

The practical business mén who took the chief 
part in the preparation of this document included 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, who may be the best- 
intentioned of men, but 1s somewhat burdened for 
this particular task by the possession of a name 
which Latin Americans distrust. : 

The agreement was drawn up between Feb- 
ruary 21, 1945, and March 8 of the same year. 
When I hear our young people talking about 
“way back in 1943" or '"way back in 1939" it 
makes me feel rather like Methusalah, because 
those years are among my „yesterdays; and yet 
they are right — the instinct that makes them talk 
like that is right; conditions change with vertigi- 
nous speed nowadays. (The Henry Adams theory 
of acceleration may be right too: it would do our 
statesmen no harm to read some of our books). 
The fact is that everything has changed since 
February and March of 1945, and this document, 
with its many clauses on the. control of Axis 
agents and economic interests, the renewal of 
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capital equipmert, and ev2n on "racial discrimina- 
Hon," begins të assunie che air of a zenuine an- 
-ique. Most of zl! is this true because it appears 
to be the work of men wlios2 eyes are Axed firmly 
on the past, when at certzim periods (such as the 
1920's, for example) this would have been an 


. acceptable docurcent in spirit if not in detail. 


What was tre historical situation which pro- 
duced the document and what were the historical 
results? 

We were approaching tke end of tne greatest 
cf wars and takiaz some razher halting steps to- 
wards the creation of mechanisirs for peace. It 
had been settled at Yalta that there would be a 
plenary session 3: the Unxed Nations at San 


Francisco at the end of April whether the war 


hed ended by then or nct. The skape, conforma- 
tion, Gestalt of vie United Nations could not be 
foreseen, nor could it be ascertained m advance 
what would be the climate of our debate with the 
Soviet Union, the most powverzu: of bur allies, 
with whom we Fad deep disagreements upon 
social and econorric arrangements. It was desired 
to go into this mcmentous meeting — which An- 
thony Eden, wit unusual e‘oquence, defined as 
“humanity's last zaance" — with enoigh votes 
to stifle the Sovie- Union if it dared to resist too 
much. This, I bel eve, was the main mechanistic 
iunction of the Act of Caaptultepe-. 


Actually accident played its fataful part, as it 


alwavs does. The Fresident, Mr. Roosevelt, died. 
Among his skills and wisdoms ard instiacts there 
was an uncanny v:sdom about what not to do. 
(In kis Supreme Court adventure he had discov- 


“ered that our peocle are more powerful than our 


presidents). One 3f the thirgs he wculd have 
witaheld from its dire function was, I am con- 
virced, the Act of Lhapultepec. This document is 
in its way like the atomic bomb, end like a num- 
ber o: other appaling weapons we already pos- 


sessed during the past war and cid not use. Its | . 


use was not withheld: we denaved like children 
with a new toy and flung i: iato the face of the 
Soviet Union. 


How Not to Deal with Molotov 


These are sad things ani do sot particularly 
reflect upon the intentions or zood will 5f those 
who perform the. act. In tais case it was Mr. 
Edward Stettinius who made -he demonstration. 
On April 30, 1945, at a plenary sessiom of the 
newborn United Nations in tne San Francisco 
Opera House, he gathered together all the votes 
he could get and overwhelmed Mr. Molotov. who 
was only too delighted to seize this golden oppor- 
tunity to make a speech, aad thus the United 
Nations was killed Sy a single blow. Mr. Stet- 
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tinics did this by means of the Act of Chapultepec, 
but -e was aided and abetted by Mr. Eden and 
Lorc Cranborne, two men who, I should have 
thouzht, knew enough about what they were. 
doinz to realize that it'might be fatal. (They 
threw, in the votes of the British Empire and 
satelttes en bloc). However, it may be said that 
they were confused by a variety of other things, 
such as the desire to see America take the brunt 
of the clash with Russia, a desire to please the’ 
Amexcans, and, underneath everything else, a 
rathe- cold or unresponsive attitude towards the 
Acc Chapultepec itself for nationalistic English 
reaso-s. In my opinion all these (Mr. Stettinius, 
Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne) are men of good 
will, but they do-not understand the forces of 
histor" as Mr. Molotov does because they have 
not read the same books he has. He has no doubt 
read z lot of their books, but I doubt very much 
if thez have read many of his. 

And that is. somehow, very im portant. Our 
representatives in the Security Council in the 
meetirzs of the Foreign Ministers, and in the 
peace -onference now going on in Paris, all alike, 
are pr-ducts of our literature, tradition and style 
of livimg, and mostly also of our privileged classes. 
They ave been very busy arriving at their im-- 
posing positions, and this takes so much time that 
they have been physically unable to concentrate on 
theory and authority. It takes a very long time 
to reac Karl Marx, I have only really read (that 
is, read and read again over the years) the.first 
volume; the others are difficult and disputatious 


-and deabtful, and not the real work of Marx 


anyhow. But besides this there is all the work of 
Friedrich Engels, all the work of Lenin. all the 
speeches of Stalin: this is the intellectual fare of 
men lik» Molotov. How, then, can the processes 
of his r. ind be fully understood by Gur busy prac- 


ical pchticians and business men? 


But there remains something else, too, which: 
s very consequential and has played a great part 
hrouglsut the unfortunate year and a half just 
»ast. M 5lotov, so experienced and skilled at his 
arofession, so well aware of the history, geog- 


.aphy, =conomics, society and politics of every 


eountry with which he has to deal, is himself the 
[roduct of his conditions, his own special con- 
citions, 1hose of an Old Bolshevik. (I have heard 
somewhere that he was an official of the Society 
cf Old Folsheviks, a club of sorts for purposes of 
consuitadon and study). Rightly or wrongly. he 
t; profcundly prejudiced against the society of 
western capitalism. This prejudice itself plays a 
[art in dur all-important negotiation. What it 
results in is a sort of stiff-necked incapacity to 
respond changing demands. He does not under- 
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stand that the forces of history, as defined by 
Communist literature and theory, may be all right 
as far as they go, but that they only apply to social 
arrangements: they do not in the least apply to 
the forces of the universe, and it 1s the forces of 
the universe with which we are now involved by 
the latest interferences with physical nature. 

In other words, the impasse is complete. We 
cannot stand forever on the Aet of Chapultepec, 
with its imbecile statement that "All states are 
juridically equal among themselves." We are deal- 
ing with a- problem of power and with the entire 
future of this world. It is possible that another 
war may destroy not only humanity but the planet 
it lives upon. Molotov may understand this too, 


but I feel sure he does not fully realize our tech- . 


nological supremacy. Part of this is sheer igno- 
rance. When Marshal Tito. for example, accuses 
us of.taking photographs from C-47's, he is sim- 
ply ignorant. We can photograph his entire coun- 
try without the slightest trouble wherever we 
please and he will never know it. He probably 


` does not even believe that airplanes can fly as 


fast and as high as they do and still take photo- 
graphs through whatever intervening obstacle. 
Like most backward peoples, the Yugoslavs do 
not understand technological skills of the highest 
order and are inclined, like savages, to attribute 
them to gods and demons. It is not in our national 
interest to tell them all our military secrets, but 


if they would come to their senses for one moment - 


in this understandable fury of theirs (the fury of 
having succeeded beyond their dreams), they 
would realize that we. the Americans, have already 
been extremely merciful and forbearing with them. 


‘In another age, not so long ago — the age of 


Calvin Coolidge, let us say — we would probably 
have sent them at least the United States Marines. 

What to do in such an impasse is the question. 
In my opinion’ regional agreements of all sorts, 
including the Russian regional agreements, are 
unbelievably old-fashioned now. We have only 
one international problem, and that is how to keep 
the peace. I do not think regional agreements, 
especially the Act of Chapultepec, are helpful in 
this respect, and I do believe that they may be 


actively harmful or even "fatal, as the Act of, Cha- 
pultepac was to the United Nations. In Paris 
they were voting sixteen to five, sixteen to five, on 
all questions. regardless of merit, the Anglo- 
American bloc against the Russian bloc, east, 
against west. Obviously nothing of the slightest 
value or duration can be attained in this way. 


One Problem: How to Keep the Peace 


If I had anything to do with it, I should now ' 
invite the Russians to state, or to try to state, the 
princtple upon which they would like to cooperate 
with us in building that permanent, peace which 
we must have if the earth is to keep its place in 
the solar system. Do they want votes to be abol- 
ished altogether in international meetings? There 
might be something in this notion, something that 
would oblige each several question to be discussed 
purely upon its merits. If they had some pledges 
of our good will, some definite proof that we do 
not mean to attack them, such as an arrangement 
at the Dardanelles, perhaps they would revise their 
own doctrinaire nctions, which have so sadly 
solidified in many of their minds, and come to 
terms with us on an arrangement that could last’ 
a while. They also suffer from the illusion that 
when they get the atomic bomb our ideas will 
change; but they are so far behind us in the gen- 
eral technological development of their society that 
even when they get it they will be unable to use it 
except as what, perhaps, it really is, the instrument 


“for the destruction of this insignificant star. We 


might be able to use 1t within limits, as we did 
last year, but they have a more sweeping way. 

_ At any rate, one thing is clear: the Act of 
Chapultepec represents a frame of mind and his- 
torical attitude no longer useful. We cannot be- 
strew our corpses with Latin American votes. Let 
us think, and invite the Russians to think, how to 
get rid of these ramparts of the past. And as for 
Mr. Molotov, one English book he may perhaps 
not have read is The Vicar of Wakefield, in 
which an old gentleman clings to a doctrinal equi- 
page consisting of tae words: "Let us be inflexible, 

and fortune will at last turn 1n our favor." Tere: 

by he comes to much grief. t 
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U. S. Failures South of thẹ Rio Grande 


Solely because of the failure of the United States to abide by the 


true principles of the Good Neighbor Policy the solidarity of the 
American Republics has in three shọrt years been disastrously un- 
dermined. The United States has thereby lost her greatest assurance 

i that the security of the Western: Hemisphere can be preserved. . . 
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. —Sumner Welles in Where Are We Heading? 


The Writing of My Book 


By TWAN' YANG 


- 


HOUSEBOY .N IND A: XII 


-It is God's wll that people snoulc meet each 
other. Take, for instance, my master and myself. 
| He was from Holland and, I myself was from the 
Himalayas in the eastern wozd end kad Chinese 
b.ood within me. That a man trom Holland and a 
‘boy irom the Far East should neet in India is rare. 
hat this heppenzd to me must heve been the fate 
of my last lite, anc this fate pleced 1pon me by God 
must have ordained that I should work in the 
same house with my Dutch master for years and 
years, and that I should write a book. It must all 
be God’s work. Only in thet way can I anderstand 
us being togethe- in this lrfe lke a father and son 
thocgh my master had no son and I hac no longer 
a father in tais world. I think in a previous life I 
must have done something gcod to my master, 


tat in this life he should have teen so kind to me? . 


I have already told how m~ master took me in 
hand and taught me English and how he asked 
me to write down an account of my past life like 
the many life stories of Tibetans which he had in 
' his files. Now I want fo tell how we worked to- 
- *sether until Mr. Van Manea Sanib began to think 


— 


of my story ss a real book that raight some day be 


published.. 
Up to this time I had not written down many 
"details of my chidhood. One mcrning when I 
was with my maser a bird few into the room 
through the winccw. When I saw that bird I 
suddenly remembered somethinz. I said : “Master, 
do ycu know that when I was z zhild I ence killed 
a bird when I ran away from 35me," aad then I 
told him the story of my young wickedness and 
when I was telling this I remera»ered some of the 
difficulties of my life durirg childhood Then I 
began to remember several cthe- stories end I told 
these in short detail. He wes very interested and 
tolZ me to write don the headings of these stories, 
which I did. Late-, in the zfte-ncoa of the same 
dav, I took mz chax close ta a table and sat down, 
and, carefully thinking of mv scunger years, I 
tried to remeriber what I had done. with whom I 
had piayed and what had happened to me. After 
this I wrote several sages each day, tryirg to find 
suicable words fror the dicciomery or asking for 
them from my master. These wcrds I would write 
down in a boox and learn by heart, and sc I wrate 
gradually one chapter after arotker. ^n com- 
' parison with my former writings these n2w writ- 
ings were in much better Engli and more cor- 
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rect, znd in this way I filled seyeral hundred sheets. 
These my master would copy out again in his own 
handwriting, correcting the spelling and the gram- 
mar and changing the words when necessary, but 
not clanging the story, only correcting it and 
makiag it fit to be read. He engaged a Bengali 
typist to copy the manuscript, and this typist could 
also "rite shorthand. I found that it was easier 
for rre to tell my story by mouth than to write it 
out by hand, and so from the second part onward 
the chapters were taken down from my dictation. 
This enabled me to remember more clearly and to 
describe more accurately my observations. 
Before I began writing my book I did not 
know any thing about the books that people like 
to read. I could speak only a little pidgin English 
and ua to 1936 when I came to work with Mr. Van 
Mane- Sahib, I knew as little of books as a wild 
animal My language was as unpleasant to the ear 
as a mixed medicine; for I had, in reality, no 
proper language of my own as other people have 
from birth to death. My speech was the language 
of the lower classes who never speak to high 
people. It contained no polite and fine words or 
respec-ful expressions either in Tibetan or in any 
other :anguage I knew. My English and Punjabi ` 
were zll pidgin, but Hindustani I spoke a little 


more correcily as Í had been using it for six years. 


Nepali I had spoken from childhood. My Chinese 
was very restricted, and I knew a little Gujarati 
and Bengali. Tibetan was a little better, yet as a 
speake- of Tibetan I was of no use to my master. 

. My life had been as varied as the languages I 
talked, and my master and I began to think this 
narrative of the wanderings of a Chinese boy in 
India might contain some things not found in 
other books, which would be of interest to readers. 
I know quite well that I was not the only boy 
Aho had a difficult childhood and not the only son 
Df a foreign nation who had come to India. On 
-he other hand, I did not believe that many Chinese 
Doys like me had suffered such miserable un- 
aappiness or come from the Himalayas to this 
zreat prison house of India to be a servant or 

ravelec to so many different places, met so many 
different people and learned to know so many 
lifferent customs of the country. I had followed 
many religions: from Confucian to Christian, and 
rom Christian to Sikh, and from Sikh to Hindu, 
znd from Hindu to Musalman and from Musal- 
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man to nothing and then again, from Musalman 


back to Buddhist. The whole story of that I put in' 


my book. Now, I was again nothing at all, but in 
my heart I was everything, for I believed in God 
and I knew that as long as I should be in this 
world I must be true to all and to my master 
whoever he happened to be. | 
There was still one other thing I felt was true 
and different in my book, and that was about the 
relation between masters and servants. In India 
there are some masters who do not know anything 
at all about the private lives of their servants, 
whether they are married, or still have their par- 
ents, how they are housed, and what money they 


have got. This is because such masters do not 


look upon their servants as human but only as 
beings who are kept to work and mus: be paid. 
In the same way there are servants. who do not 
love their masters but only their monthly wages. 
It is very rare that masters trust thei- servants 
completely and treat them as members of their 
family and know all about their lives, the lives of 
simple folk. But in our real hearts we servants 
very much like to be in a house as belonging 
to the family and to be able to love our masters 
and to.do their work because we like them. Un- 
happily such relations are rather rare to find. 
So I wanted to write my book to make people 
understand these things and show how we small 
people must think about the sahibs and how the 
sahibs must think of the small people as of one 
kind with themselves with the same feelings. Some 


servants may feel happy receiving big wages but | 


it may be not so happy for their masters to pay 
them if the work 1s done badly. And some servants 
might even feel quite happy to receive smaller 
wages, together -with kindness, without being 
treated like slaves or like typewriters which after 
having been used are put aside and clcsed. 

These were the feelings I had about my book. 
Even though I thought that some readers might 
not like the stories of us small people because they 
had no love for us, or because the English was too 
silly, yet the writing of this book occupied me 
many a day and filled my thoughts by day and 
night for two or three years. I told my master: 
“Sir, if you are willing to publish this book, I 
shall be glad. Let people know the lives of the 
simple people in India, but kindly let the story 


remain as I have, written it and do not add to it . 


or change it to make it beautiful. for then it would 
be no longe- my story. and if it is made into a 


. European tale it will no longer be the story of a 


"~ 


Chineśe boy.” So I asked-my master only to edit 
the stbry ir such a way that the language and 
spelling should be corrected and, made suitable for 
English readers. | l 
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Comments of My Master's Friends 


Now my master had many visitors, who helped 
my education by teaching me new things, and 
nearly all of them took an interest in my book. 

All these visitors always had the same things 
to do. First of all, they had to look from the win- 
dows to see the view of the river and matidan, the 
fort, the Victoria Memorial. the Ochterloney 
Monument and the Indian Museum—all the im- 
portant things to be seen from these windows. 
Next they looked round the rooms, at the many 
books and at the collection of Tibetan curios like 
a small museum, the many musical instruntents of 
the lamas, and the images. Then they would speak 
with my master about all kinds of things. As these 
visitors were as a rule authors themselves, it was - 
natural that he should discuss books and book 
writing with them. and that would at once lead to 
the book he was helping me to write. After dis- 
cussing it my master would tell me to play my 
mouth organ to them and show them the pictures 
I had drawn and the parts of the rough draft of 
this story of my life. 

A very big part of my master's library con- 
sisted of books on Tibet. Many of their authors 
came to see my master to talk with him because he 
knew so much about Tibet himself. I have thus 
very often seen authors and travelers whom few 
people have met—Britishers, Americans. Germans, 
Frenchmen, Italians and others. For example, 
Ronald Kaulback. who wrote two volumes on his 
adventures in Tibet, one called Ttbetan Trek and 
the other Salween, and his friend John Hanbury- 
Tracy, who wrote The Black River of Tibet, both 
came to see my master. 

Another famous visitor was the late Sir Fran- 
cis Younghusband.’ who had written many books 
on Tibet and other parts of Asia. He read some 


chapters of my book and said that it was very in- 


teresting. and that it should certainly be published. 
He also told my master that he himself had pub- 
lished a simifar book of one of the Indian soldiers 
under his command. That gave me great hope. 
This sahib was then very old amd had been the 
head of the British. Mission that went to Lhasa 
in 1904. - 

Still another author on Tibet was Mr. David 
Macdonald of Kalimpong, who wrote Twenty 
Years in Tibet, and whom I have mentioned in 
the early part of my story. His son, John Mac- 
donald, who had been my master when I was a 
little boy, and who was with one of the Mount 
Everest expeditions. often came down to Calcutta 
and then usually saw my master 

Another gentleman who came to see my 
master and spoke to him in Tibetan was the ^ 
American Mr. Theos Bernard, who had been in 
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Lkasa and kne; Tibetan verv well indeed. He 
loved the Tibetans like or.e cf curselves and wrote 
~ a, book abort - ibet and the lamas called Pent- 
_ kouse of the Gods. He was very much .nterested in 
my book as was another American gentleman, the 
Consul, Mr. Edward Miller Grota. 

, In Calcutta -here was a greaz maa called Sir 
Dard Ezra, one of the richest and most famous 
men of the city. For two years he was the presi- 
dent of the Royzl Asiatic Society of Eengal. One 

day he came to have tea with Prozessor Levi, who 
was a professor <f higher mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Calzutta, and lived in tke saine building 
as my master, on the same flocr on thé other side 
cf the landing. My master was also inv ted to that 
tea 3arty, and wzen the party was over Sir David 
and Lady Ezra, ith one cther lady, all came over 
to my master's flat to see kis buoks and to admire 
the view over the river frcm the windcws. When 
this party enterec I made a big salaam. Then I left 
tke room, but I heard my master speaking about 
me and my book. and later on he caled me to 
stow the illustrations I had made. I xnew this 
sahib as I had often seen h:m before in the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and so I did my best 
to do my duty very politely end not spoil my 
master's name. Aterward I went -o sit down in 
the small room next to the larger one end heard 
them zalking abou: me. My maszer said: “Do you 
know, that three szd a hal yezfs ago this little 


fellow Twan Yang didn’t know how te read or ` 


write a letter? He has progressed enormously." 

I was looking through tre glass window from 
tne other room where I could see them ell. I saw 
Laiy Ezra holding my second vclume and find- 
ing in the list of ccntents the caapter zbout the 
memsahib in Thezter Road. Then she read it 
aloud tc the others. While réad ng it she began 
to :augh, and the other memsabtk also began to 
laugh. Since this Theater Road rremszhib was 
married to an Eng&sh sahib, they felt they knew 
a lictle of the ways 3: such a household. 

One of my masi2r's friencs wes a great tmoulvt 
and a learned* Molrammedan, Dr. M. Hidayet 
Husain, whom I hz-e menticned »efore. My mas- 
ter told him about my book end asked him kindly 
to read the chapter about islair in the second 
volume to see whethe- it was zorrect, so that after- 


war no bad reporzs might be heard from any. 


— 


Mohammedan. Dr. Husain examined this chapter. . 


very carefully and ssid, “How is iz possible that 
this 5oy can write such a story from memory?" 
“That,” said my master, “is because he can draw 
pictures. As he forris very clear pictures in his 
mind, he can also <escribe them correctly.” Dr. 
Husain found severs! mistakes in the spelings of 
Arabic words S he corrected, but he found 
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the =tory correct, and said that it could be printed 


and would not give offense to any Mohammedan. 


‘Ty master's friend Dr. Cunha who is really 
the kindest man I have ever seen, read a large 
part of the first and second volumes of my book, 
and liked it. Another doctor, the great Sir Upen- 
dra "ath Brahmmachari, who discovered a medi- 
cine against kala azar and is known for that all 
through the world. also knows me very well, and 
wher he saw the first part of my book he told me 
that what I had written would be of great interest 
to all Europeans. 

I- was, of course, very plezsant to hear these 
big sahibs say nice things about my book. But one 
dav | got a great fright. A famous writer called 
Mr. Somerset Maugham came to .Calcutta and 
my rraster spoke to him about my book. My mas- 
fer teld him that he liked the story of another 
Chinese boy, in Burma or Singapore, which this 
Englih sanib had written, bu: this. was only a 
short story. Then Mr. Maugham told my master 
that tiat story had altogether spoiled that Chinese 
boy, v ho had at first been very nice as is told in 
the story, but who had become proud and vain 
alter iz became known to many people. This was a 
terribE lesson for me, and I prayed to God that 
my stry, even if it should be published and if 
people should like it, might never spoil me in that 
way. L want always to remember that I am only a 
poor and unimportant Chinese boy .who could 
never zave written my book without the help of 
my master. 


A Con*ersation with My Master 


All this time I was continuing my education, 
for my master taugnt me many things that most 
servants never hear of. I will give some examples. 


“What evil and pain can come to me if I have . 


no bod. to suffer? All evil and pain come to me 
becavse I have this body of mine to suffer for." 

Wocds like these from the pure and wise lips 
of the Chinese philosopher Lao-tze, I would often 
hear frzm my beloved master. as I sat on the 
thick Tibetan carpet at his feet, in the evenings. 
On sucl occasions, my master would smile at me 
and ther. begin his sagacious teaching. 

“Giv2 me that book, Twan." He pointed out 
the Dhammapada. Resting his elbow on the glass 
table, sitting in his favorite chair, for a moment he 


stared a: me, frowning, and I felt almost hypno- . 


tized under his penetrating gaze. 
“Well Master!’ I said. "I am very impatient 


to know what Lord Buddha says in the Dhamma- . 


fada." 

Then he began to read word by word, with 
emphasis, to make a good imprint on my mind, 
and giving me lucid definitions of the words. Now 
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and then he would glance at me to see if I was 
really paying heed to the words of wisdom. Some- 
times-he would recite by heart: 

"He who comes to me with a yellow robe, but 
with his heart full of evil, of what good is the 
yellow robe to me? But he who comes to me with 
a clean and pure heart has no need to be ir. a yellow 
robe. Him I.can accept as my pupil." 

I adored such sayings, and wanted to hear 
more. "Then, Master?" I said politely. 

“ “Hatred can be conquered by kincness and 
love, not by hatred.' Is it not true, Twan?" 

“Yes, Master,” I said almost in a whisper. 

“Do you know the word 'tyrant'?" he asked. 

“Yes, Master. Tyrant is the ruler of evil, mas- 
ter of slaves and sin-inducer.” I said this with a 
grin ón my face. T felt proud of being able to give 
a few different definitions. 

“Good! A tyrant cannot rule a tyrant, but a 
tyrant can be ruled by gentleness, kindness and 
love." Then he put the Dhammapada aside. 

I looked at him with my mouth open, like a 
frog about to croak. “Excuse me, Master," I said 
with hesitation. "Please, would you like to hear 
my saying?’ He nodded gravely. “A master must 
correct his servant with gentleness, but only with 
such words as to reprove the fault and mend the 
person.” 

He chuckled. “Where did you hear that?" 

“I read it in a magazine,” I told him. . 

“Well” he continued, “listen to this. ‘The 
essence of knowledge is. having it, to apply it; not 
having it, to confess your ignorance.' Now tell me, 
Twan. You.have gone through many religions. 
Your father loved Confucius, yet he was a- Chris- 
tian. What are you now ?" 

lo this interrogation. I found I could not 
answer definitely. After a long time of thought, T 
said without trying to hide the truth: “Well, Mas- 
ter, I have not yet made up my mind to become 
a religion-lover, since I don't know which religion 
I must believe. There seem to be so many different 
kinds of God, and I am confused by all that God 
business. I am neither Buddhist nor Confucian. 
Church and temple are found better in the soul, if 
{ may put it that way without being impolite.” 

He looked at me gravely, and shook the ashes 
from his cigarette in the ash-tray. Then I began 
again my foolish prattle. 

"My father was Christian, therefore I think I 
must follow my father's choice, but I have not 
been much to the church. On the other hand, I 
love Buddha and his teaching. and the jacking 
of Lao-tsze and Confucius are as good as Christ’s. 
Each one of the sages has his own “beauty of teach- 
ing, and I love them all. But no use to listen to 
those exaggerations of God stories.” 
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I looked up - 


at him. “Yes, I have been through many religions,” 
I went on. “There seem to be a thousand and more 
of these God stories. They are kind of-fairy-tales, 
it seems to me. I don't really believe in any ione 
of them as fenis guide to wisdom and CERPI; 
Master.” 

As I said this, he frowned with certain idis- 
pleasing emotion. But talk led out from my mouth, 
and I found I could not stop saying what I thought 
about religion. "For instance, the Hindus. The 
Hindus have many gods. Some have three heads 
and four arms. Gods that look strange and per- 
form miracles. Gods that transform themselves 
into human beings and make war. It is indeed in- 
credible. The Indians believe in thaumaturgy.” 

He was amazed to hear this word, and he 
showed a satisfactory smile. "Where did you learn 
that big word, thauniaturgy' ?” he interjected. ; 

“Why, Master, is it a bad, word?" I asked 
with a startle. “I found it in the dictionary." 

"It is wonderful that you can express now 
almost everything. I am proud of your improve- 
ment, Twan," he said exüberantly. 

“Forgive me, Master, if I am talking too much. 
I don't mean to snob at others." Then I changed 
the subject. "The sages cremate 'their miortal 
bodies. Why ?" | 

' "There are many reasons, Twan.” 

“You prefer burial, Master, Or, cremation 2" 

"Cremation, Twan," he answered. I was as- 
tounded at his words. How queer it is, I thought, 
that he prefers the oriental way. And I solemnly 
promised in my heart that if ever his death came 
in my presence, I would cremate his body. 

“You see," he began, “in cremation there is 
cleanliness. After all, I am not a good Christian: 
I haven't been to church for the last twenty years. 
Tam just like you. I have no great love for church. 
But when one believes in God and loves God, one 


can do that without going to church." ' 


“Do you believe in reincarnation, Master ?" 

"Yes, I do," he replied. "Do you?" . 

“Yes, Master, I do believe in rebirth. The soul 
seeks a new body to come back to learn how to 
live. The earth is a school for us to study the right 
and wrong, if not in this life, then in the next one.” 

“Remember this saying of Confucius, Twan. 
'He who seeks to be rich will never be benevolent. 
He who seeks to be benevolent will never be rich.’ 
This is one of the wise sayings of mankind, Twan. 
What can we take with us when we die? Only 
goodness can be taken with us, to prove what we 
have done in the world. Religions exist to teach 
people how to be good. 

“Thank you very much, Master. Now I feel 
sleepy," I said. In this way my beloved master 
used to teach me. 


\ 
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Another Visit fe Kalimpong 


Now Mr. Ven Manen Satib aad told me that 
-t would be well to bring my tock up to my twen- 
zy-first birtiday, and that time was near at hand. 
-n the sunzner of 1940 my master decided to go 
with Dr. Canha t» Kalimporg 5r a week's visit, 
so once mcre I zad a chance =o cee my birthplace. 

~ As soon as I had.unpacked and put everything 
m order foz both masters, | went to see my sister. 
But she dic not J:ve in the same place as before. 
Cn inquiry I leained that she nad married and 
kad even become the mother cf a baby, now two 
months old I was much agitazed in mind on hear- 
iig all this askimmg myself what kind of man she 
could have marrzd and wheter marriage at her 
age could bz hap£»y for her. 

When I at Est found he- 3t was in a little 


' house surrcandec by Indian ccrr. and fruit trees, 


with some tows grazing nea-. I learned that all 
these belonged t- my sister, and at that moment 
I thought that she was indeed a lucky girl— 


luckier than I. Bat I realized Wat a woman needs . 


these things when she has become a mother and 
must remaiz at keme. 

My siste made me welcoxe, but she did not 
show any sarpr.se. I, on the cther hand, was 
very surprised <=> see that, 2ven though two 
years had pzssed and she hac become a mother, 
she had not charged at all ani still looked like a 


child. Her husband was a »5»y I hed known’ 


Ícr many years. -le worked in the Industrial 
Schcol as a painte-. Before leaving I put one rupee 
in the hand of m7 little niece, as is the custom. 

During -his visit to Kalimponz I found that 
the whole :5wn kad much increased and im- 
proved. Thece was now a big cinema hall; there 
was electricity all about the kazar and in many 
agases; and in many places cme could hear the 
radio speaking, while many »eo3e now: had'a 
:elephone. Not cnly wooden mouses were now 
being built, but houses of cement nearly like 
those one secs in Calcutta. 

Every morning quite early I used -o take a 
walk to get back my hill legs. On Friday, coming 
down a hill, I slizped and fell into a pit dug to 
build a house. Whea I stood uz I felt as if I had 
no arm at aX on vte left. It hang loose and the 
wrist was bent. A milkman who came by lifted 
my arm for me arc pulled my Angers, trying to 
replace the rruscles, and then I sterted to walk. 
I was holdirg up my left arm with my right 
hand and suffered 3orrible pain all the way. 

Finally scne cne stopped ire in the -oad and 
asked. "Is it a fracture?" and -an quickly to get 


a taxi for me, szcwing at the same time his ` 


strength and his pity. I knew that he was the 
father of one of my friends, anc a lawyer in the 
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kachahri. So I came at last to the hotel and 
showed my arm to my master. He called Dr. Cun- 
ha, who examined it and told me that it was a 
fracture all right. out happily a simple fracture 
which need not leave any bad results. Then I 
was sent to the hospital, where the doctor set 
my erm and put it between splints in a sling, so 
that I could return to Calcutta. He ordered me to 
keep it carefully all the time. 

On Sunday the time for our departure from 
Kalimpong had come. But I felt that I first should 
go tc see my sister and bring her to the hotel to 
present her to my master. When- she and her 
mother heard that, I had broken my arm, they 
both began to worry and wanted to know all 
about how it had happened. I tcld them not tc 
worr7, as in Calcutta it would be properly looked 


after. Then I $aid that my maste- wanted to see | 


my sister ; so she came, leaving th» baby with her 
mothzr. Every one stared at us when we, brother 
and s ster, walked together in the streets of Kalim- 
pong. She was wearing her best clothes and all 


her crnaments, which give to people the joy. 


and contentment of showing that they are not in 
want. She wore golden ornaments and looked 
richer than I was. 


My master and Dr. Cunha weze very glad to . 


see her. The doctor said that we looked exactly 
alike, but he also said that my sister had an 
incipient goiter and that it could be cured by tinc- 
ture Œ iodine. I ielt very happy that the doctor 
had given this warning, but I inquired and found 
that tzis medicine was not to be had there, but 
only in’ the big cities. While we were talking, we 
took some snapshots. At last Mimila said EU 
by, anc I took her home. 

Tren I brought Migmar and Be-si, my child- 
hood iziends, to see my master. He spoke pleas- 
antly with them and then gave ezch of them a 
rupee znd was much amused at seeing the actual 
faces of these partners in my wickedness of former 


years.-Be-si was now married and the father of 


a child. 

The journey back in the train, from Siliguri, 
was a tard one for me. for I was completely, use- 
less or account of my fracture. When we got 
home, ny wife came weeping down the stairs arid 
began to ask me many questions -why and how 
I had broken my arm. She showed herself so sad 
about fhis and her love so true that after this day 
I learned to have an altogether deeper feeling for 
her. Sc the short visit to Kalimpong brought me 
this haspiness or whatever you call it of greater 
love. I had to break my arm for it, but that didn’t 
matter, for by the kind treatment of Dr. Cunha 
my arm healed perfectly again and became as well 
as it'evzr was before. (To be concluded.) 
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Mexico is far from being a one- 
sided glamour spot. Acapulco, for 
example, has palm trees and a mar- 
velous beach—but it also has shanties 
and wild pigs. There are a host of 
wonderful new tropical fruits which 
you have never tasted before — but 
before eating you must first dip 
them in a disinfectant or run the risk 
of dysentery. 'The people are cour- 
teous and friendly — but their con- 
tempt can be more powerful than 
either of these other traits. Would-be 
visitors should find out if Mexico's 
reality is the kind of reality they want 
before buying a ticket. 

For Mexico is different; its peo- 
ple have different ways, and to enjoy 
the country fully it is well to accept 
this fact. You can prepare yourself 


for these differences by a little intelli- 


gent pre-traveling reading. A once 
over — however lightly — of such 

books as Verna Carleton Millan's 

Mexico Reborn or Hudson Strode's 
Timeless Mexico will produce a bet- 
ter, happier visitor. And if you would 
attempt to understand the great Tol- 

tec pyramids of Teotihuacan or the 

magnificent stone carvings of Mayan 

Chichen-Itza, you should first learn 

something of their meaning from un- 

colored descriptions of the early civi- 
lization of Mexico. To bring your 
knowledge up to the year 1946, you 
can ask our own Department of State 
about health precautions and Mexico's 
present-day economic and social con- 
ditions. From the State Department 
you can also learn particulars of 
Mexico City's famous summer school 
where over a thousand North Amer- 
icans study each July and August. 
As in most countries where old 
contrasts with new, travelers in Mex- 
ico can move in an insulated circle. In 
large cities and resort spots of the 
land, like Mexico City, Acapulco or 

Cuernavaca, the visitors will find 

hotels as modern as New York or 

Miami, and shops as smart as those 

on Fifth Avenue or the Champs- 

Elysees. These places have a certain 

international sameness which can be 

‘balm to cautious or homesick souls. 

* But those whose visit to Mexico 
would be nothing unless it established 
contact with the incomparable Mexi- 
cans will find their way leads them 
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far from swank bars and smart shops. 
These visitors, who rarely come as 
members of a processed, pre-arranged 
tour, find a knowledge of Spanish is 
indispensable. For to be unable to 
say "It's a nice day" to the friendly 
country merchants at the great market 
of Toluca, near Mexico City; to be 
tongue-tied when greeted by the smil- 
ing silversmiths of Taxco or the tin- 
smiths of Tlaquepaque, is deliberately 
to cut down the fascination of Mex- 
ico, : 

This doesn’t mean you must be 
brilliantly fluent in Spanish to enjoy 
Mexico. There are no people in the 
world more tolerant than Mexicans 
of weird foreign pronunciations: no 
people more flattered when foreigners 
try to speak their language. The 
Mexican — be he butcher or banker 
— may surprise you by offering a 
word in English if you get stuck, and 
he is willing to walk several blocks 
out of his way to guide the polite 








THE NEW TRAVELER 


A regular monthly feature for 
those who plan to travel— 


The tide of travel is beginning 
to rise after the long ebb of war- 
time. This magazine has as part 
of its purpose the encouragement 
of travel. Seeing faces and places 
is better than seeing type and 
pictures. But getting to know 


people is much better than just 


looking at them. We believe that 
the new type of American Traveler 
will be very different from the pre- 
war tripper — will go farther, look 
deeper, see more, learn more and 
have much more fun. In this ar- 
ticle Marjorie Ashworth expresses 
the spirit in which this monthly 
department will be conducted. 
Next month, The New Traveler in 
Brazil by Hernane Tavares de Sá. 

In. order that this department 
may be of the most use to you, 
please write and tell us what coun- 
tries you plan to visit and when 
you plan to go. 
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visitor who adds “por favor" and 
“mil gracias" to his questions. 

In yet another way knowing 
Spanish is important: it will make 
you an expert in the time-honored 
Mexican custom of bargaining. 

I have heard many North Amer- 
icans say they do not like this custom. 
But the bargaining method is an 
ancient custom of a people who love 
to cling to old ways. And if the 
American is willing to put aside his 
distaste of bargaining and enter into 
a discussion—be it heated or smiling, 
as the occasion seems to suggest — 
almost surely he will win the respect 
of the Mexican. For then he will not 
be judged as an undiscriminating 
spendthrift who has more money than 
he knows what to do with; and likely 
the Mexican’s eyes will twinkle as he 
pulls out from his basket one of his 
finer blankets that he saves for good 
customers. 

Good taste in spending, too, will 
mark him as a more “simpatico” visi- 
The Mexicans work hard for 
their money. In these times of price 
inflation, most of them remain poor. 
Laborers still average around seven- 
ty-five cents a day. Many live in one- 
room slums in the cities or dirt-floor 
huts in the country. It is almost pain- 
ful for these people to see a well-fed 
stranger thoughtlessly throwing Mex- 
ican money around. They see, and 
feel bitter; or they see — and decide 
to get some of it! 

A taxi driver told me one day that 
an American hailed him along the 
Paseo de la Reforma in Mexico City 
and asked how much for a trip to the 
airport. 

“Ten pesos,” said the taxi driver, 
giving his bargaining price. Actually 
that particular ride usually would cost 
six Or seven pesos. 

"OK," replied the American, 
without blinking. 

Turning this over in his mind 
during the ride, the taxi driver de- 
cided such a rich man would not hesi- 
tate to part with even more money. So 
when they arrived at the airport, the 
taxi driver said: 

"Oh, sefior, that was ten dollors, 
not ten pesos." 

- And the American paid it! 
I had a hard time convincing that 
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"Tin-Tan," most popular comedian of the Mexican stage today, 


wears a zoot suit, imitates famous singers and mimics modern jazz 


taxi driver that there are some Amer- 
icans who are not rich. 

There are other ways the visitor 
money more profitably. 
Instead of staying in the large 
noisy hotels of Mexico, City, many 
visitors find it cheaper and more in- 
teresting to take room and breakfast 
with a Mexican family. Advertise- 
ments of board and room appear daily 
in the metropolitan newspapers. And 
for. foreign students, the registrar’s 
office of the University of Mexico in- 
spects dozens of these homes to make 
sure they are clean and pleasant. 

In the city, the visitor will want 
to wander through the old streets 
back of the Cathedral where street 
venders are selling slices of pineapple 
and caramel candy ; where radios and 


can use his 
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victrolas in music stores are blaring 
the latest tunes; where sidewalks are 
crowded and auto horns are tooting. 
It isn't nearly as pleasant as the 
shady, wide Paseo de la Reforma, but 
it will give the visitor an unforgettable 
picture of Mexicans “going metro- 
politan.” In this same section he will 
come to the Department of Education 
building, the walls of which are bril- 
liant with the fine murals of Diego 
Rivera. He should also climb to the 
top floor of the Palace of Fine Arts 
(yes, even though he may puff a bit 
in Mexico City’s mile-and-a-half high 
altitude) to see the Rivera mural 
banned from Rockefeller Center and 
two startlingly dynamic Orozco paint- 
ings of the Mexican Revolution. 
From Mexico City — instead of 
by tour or private car — the visitor 
can go by bus to near-by Toetihuacan, 
the ancient religious grounds of the 
Toltecs, where the  stone-stepped 
pyramids to tke sun and to the moon 


rival those of Egypt. There are sev- 
eral mounds in the region as yet un- 
excavated, and if he would be an 
amateur archeologist, the visitor can 
wander for hours through the near-by 
fields picking up bits of chipped obsi- 

dian. d 

To go to Toluca — another round 
trip that can be made in one day from 
Mexico City — visitors find a jitney 
or "tourista" carrying eight passen- 
gers is most convenient. The road to 
this 8850-foot-high town winds 
through mountain forests and green 
valleys — a trip almost more interest- 
ing than seeing the famous Friday 
market at Toluca. The market itself 
consists of blocks and blocks of cam- 
pesinos selling everything from rope 
to turkeys. They are ranged along the 
sidewalks, while buyers gape and mill 
through the center of the streets. In 
spite of lush fruits and vegetables on 
every hand, the visitor would do well 
to bring his lunch with him. It will 
be safer for his stomach — and more 
interesting, too. For then he can eat 
his sandwiches on a park bench in the 
center of town along with dozens of 
Mexican families who have brought 
their lunches of tortillas and beans. 

When the visitor needs a week's 
rest from the high altitude of Mexico 
City, he need not get an expensive 
hotel at Cuernavaca. He can choose, 
equally charming but much less ía- 
mous Cuautla. Located only a few 
miles more distant from the capital 
than Cuernavaca, Cuautla has thermal 
swimming pools and a small-town 
quaintness typical of rural Mexico. 

There is no need, in fact, to re- 
turn to metropolitan Mexico City. A 
visitor might prefer to spend more 
of his days in Guadalajara, the re- 
public's second city, which has just 
about the most perfect all-year cli- 
mate in the world. It is said that a 
Guadalajara family frequently plans 
an outing a year in advance—count- 
ing on the weather's being excellent. 
Handicraft centers abound near this 
beautiful city. Tlaquepaque is one 
of its suburbs where artistic tinware 
is created. Ceramics, palmwoven fur- 
niture, delicate pottery—all can be 
found here and the North American 
may watch them being fashioned by 
Mexican artists. 

Travelers are just beginning to 
discover Lake Chapala, not far from 
Guadalajara, where a person can 
dream indefinitely at the total cost of 
$4 a day. Almost completely free of" 
tourists is progressive little Orizaba, 
from which one can see snow- 
crowned Mount Orizaba. 
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One can no longer call Taxco 
"tourist-free." But-the little mountain 
town can be enjoyed in ways that 
hasty visitors seldom take the trouble 
to discover. Casa Humboldt, pre- 
served in its original colonial style, 
is a cooperative inn operated by a 
group of artists and designers. You 
need not be an artist, however, to ob- 
tain a room, meals (Viennese cook- 
ing) and the company of artists and 
art students who consider the Casa 
their special Taxco hangout. There 
are a number of unpaved roads wind- 
ing up through the hills surrounding 
the town, from which one has a mag- 
nificent view of the near-by valleys 
and the tiled roofs of Taxco. But 
even more worthwhile than the “linda 
vista" are the rural scenes along these 
unfrequented roads. Burro trains 
pass carrying bricks, onions or per- 
haps chickens. The drivers pause to 
discuss the best short cut to town, 
while their young sons scramble up 
the side of the cliff to pluck for you a 
half-dozen rosy-purple wild violets. 

Taxcoy Lake Chapala—all these 
spots can be reached by auto. But 
the visitor who comes without his 
is almost fortunate, for then he must 
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ride a Mexican bus, This is an ex- 
perience which affords an inside 
glimpse of Mexican life. Equipped 
with a box lunch and a pair of 
sunglasses he sets out for the bus sta- 
tion. What if he is late and misses 
his bus? The sympathetic ticketseller 
will step out of his booth, and while 
a long line of people wait (or add 
their own ideas), the ticket man will 
eagerly suggest another bus, and 
other points of interest which the 
Americano might like to see. 

I arrived at a bus station in Mexi- 
co City one Sunday expecting to go 
to Cuernavaca. Following the per- 
suasions of an eager ticket seller, 
however, I ended by going to Las 
Grutas de Cacahuamilpa—the great 
“Carlsbad Caves” of Mexico. It was 
a purely Mexican pleasure spot, un- 
spoiled by tourists, and well worth 
visiting for that reason alone. 

Probably no more practical health 
precautions can be adopted than those 
outlined by the Mexican physician in 
charge of the welfare of students at 
the summer school of the University 
of Mexico. He suggests that students 
drink only water they know is boiled; 
that they avoid raw fruits and vege- 


tables except those with a thick peel. 
Conceding himself these limitations, 
the guest of Mexico will be able 
to travel its buses and roam in its 
parks with a calm stomach and a 
receptive mind. He will find himself 
accompanied by a people who love 
animals and children; who respond 
quickly to a smile and to politeness. 
They believe in the motto: “Live by 
the way,” and will reward with un- 
expected courtesies and kindnesses 
those visitors who understand and 
encourage this trait. 

In a land that is undergoing a 
tremendous industrial revolution with 
peaceful old ways side by side with 
the fast-paced new, Mexicans love to 
toot auto horns, dislike standing in 
lines, enjoy leaping aboard moving 
city buses as their father jumped 
astride horses a generation ago to ride 
off and fight for revolutionary free- 
dom. Often described as a land of 
contrasts, Mexico still is so—but only 
for the visitor who is patient enough 
to relax with his Mexican hosts and 
seek beneath the surface until grad- 
ually he has discovered for himself 
the centuries-old spirit of this com- 
plex and fascinating land. 


of Yucatan 
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ALL PEOPLES ALIKE 


A Review by PEARL S. BUCK 


Anything which Louis Fischer 
writes must be accepted on the basis 
of his sincerity and his fearlessness. 
This writer never writes out of ex- 
pediency. He roams the world restlessly, 
testing the temperature of nations 
through their leaders and the lesser men 
who shape peoples’ destinies. He ex- 
amines the mercury and reports the de- 
gree of democracy and then declares 
his diagnosis in positive terms. Lowis 
Fischer measures men and nations 
against the absolute standards of the 
great essential human freedoms, and in 
no comparative terms. After reading 
this new book we have a fairly clear 
idea of just how much real democracy 


‘there is in the world and where it is.’ 


gel as he is with amy one else. His 


Of course Louis Fischer is not de- 
tached. No person so strong and inde- 
pendent could be objective. But his 
books are works of integrity, because it 
is obvious that he is as stern with him- 


standards are impersonal. 
In this new book!, Louis Fischer 


gives the account, in his always inter- 
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esting and living style, of his latest tour 


ofsworld inspection of men and peoples. 


Ourselves, our leaders, England and her 
leaders, Russia and her leader, Japan 
and India, individuals and peoples in 
Palestine and China, are surveyed and 


analyzed with swift and incisive care. 


Among all peoples Louis Fischer ands 


the same longing for security and he 


outlines what security means in tocay's 
terms. He faces the great threat to 
world security at this moment, the 
conflict between Russia and the West, 
and tries to discern Russia's motives. 
He gives a review of Russia's people 
and their position today in terms of 
real freedom. Louis Fischer plainly loves 
the people of Russia. He makes no de- 
nial of that—to him they are a 4ne, 
brave, patient lot. Therefore he cannot 
forgive the Communist government for 
betraying them. He is convinced that the 
Russian people are in the hands cf a 
garg, exactly as Germany's people were. 
Stalin, he declares, is a dictator of the 
shrewdest and most ruthless breed. He 
that Communism has mot 
worked. That is, it has not brought 
plenty and freedom to the peoplé who 
deserve these goods. Nor can Louis 
Fischer forgive the Harold Laskis of 
our world who do not tell the whole 
truth about Stalin and Communism and 
who lead us toward unfounded hopes. 

The concluding chapters of this book 
contain some of the best writing that 
Louis Fischer has done. He goes straight 


to the heart of the supreme problem 
» 





ATHE CREAT CHALLENGE by Louis Fischer. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce $4.00 
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which faces us al! today, epitomized in 
the atomic bomb, but he declares that 
the choice that lies before us is not an 
alternative between Communism and 
Capitalism. We must reject both and be 
brave enough to risk, as he says, shots 
from both sides. Democracy is the road, 
a real democracy, expressed in human 
terms, not in political or ideological 
ones. “My first loyalties are to freedom, 
progress, peace and human happiness.” 
This is the heart of Louis Fischer’s 
book. But it is also the heart of the sane 
program which he proposes, the pro- 
gram which will do moze to undermine 
Communism than any number of atomic 
bombs. Comniunism fattens and grows 
strong on the weaknesses of Capitalism. 
Let us be democratic in practical lite, 
Louis Fischer says, and Communism 
will die a natural death. 

It is all true and rational. The ques- 
tion is how to make the Capitalists who 
are in power see it. The people in our 
countries are democratic, even as the 
Russian people probably are at heart. 
Indeed, democracy is natural to the 
human heart. What plain man and wo- 
man, wanting only the securities of 
home and simple human happiness, do 
not dream of freedom to be themselves 
and a modest security for their life? 
Around the world all people are alike. 
But in Russia they are in the grip of 
political and economic rulers who are 
only more obviously their rulers than 
such men are here. Here, too, the plain 
people writhe and struggle in a snare 
of circumstances over which they have 
no control. The man with the money has 
the power. 

Louis Fischer does not tell us what 
to do next. We all see the goals of 
human freedom and security, They 
stand twin towers of ivory upon the 
far horizons. But a wilderness lies be- 
tween, even for us. Russia is behind us, 
but we too have a long way to go, and 
there is no guiding light except the un- 
dying hope in every separate human 
heart. 

But Louis Fischer does us a service 
in this book. We reed to see the world 
clear, again and again, and we must be 
reminded of the reality of the goals 
of which we all dream. They still ex- 
ist, they can be achieved. But alas, such 
achievement demands integrity, un- 
selfishness and moral wil. These quali- 
ties are not in our leaders today. Can 
the people supply the lack? This is the 
question. 





RECONQUEST; Its Results and Responsi- 


aman by Hallett Abend. Doubleday & 


o. $2.75 

Hallett Abend, the violent and sharp- 
tongued veteran of Far Eastern jour- 
nalism who was chief China correspond- 
ent of The New Yerk Times until the 
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CONDUCTED BY ELSIE WEIL 


Japs routed him in 1940, has something 
of the vehemence of Donald Duck and 
Westbrook Pegler. When the U. S. War 
Department sent him on a 32,000-mile 
air junket in June of 1945 it little knew 
its man if it expected a good-will mis- 
sion would result. Mr. Abend says he 
hoped to see a Brave New World in 
birth but the reader of his book may be 
forgiven for suspecting that any such 
cheery sight would have bored the au- 
thor into insensibility. Instead, he had 
a consistently bad time with the agree- 
able result that his book is vigorous, 
provocatiye and consistently entertain- 
ing, if far from balanced or more than 
intermittently persuasive. 

China is Mr. Abend’s specialty and 
he is particularly interesting about it. 
Seldom given to enthusiasm, he is never- 
theless enthusiastic about the Air Trans- 
port Command's conquest of the Hump, 
but once he has reached Kunming his 
gorge rises and he is in his stride. 

He certainly has no sympathy for 
the Chinese Communists but he is 
no admirer of Kuomintang ‘corruption, 
either, and, being an outspoken man, he 
says frankly that if the Truman direc- 
tive to General Marshall favoring co- 
alition had been enunciated when Japan 
collapsed, there would have been an ex- 
cellent chance for peace and unity in 
China. He adds, after reporting how 
American artillery was used against 
Communist-held villages, "If this was 
not armed intervention in China's civil 
war, then Hitler and Mussolini have 
been falsely accused of having inter- 
vened in the civil war in Spain." 

He is interesting about Japan, too. 
He expresses the fear that we are 
really doing little to change the funda- 
mental social structure of the country 
and says that "there have been serious 
blunders in plenty since that initial fort- 
night of occupation." He is bitterly con- 
temptuous of French imperialism in 
North Africa, feels that the dubious In- 
dian politicians don't really want the 
British to go and has a special scorn 
for Army public relations officers and 
British hotels in the East, but it is the 
Russians who are his real villains. Yalta 
was for him the mother of betrayals. He 
can see the Soviet need for a railroad 
and shipping outlet in Manchuria as 
nothing but highway robbery. In his 
rage, he even seems to believe that the 
Outer Mongolians are really longing 
to get back to Chinese rule and that the 
Kazaks of Sinkiang didn't want auton- 
omy, both of which beliefs seem to me 
open to doubt. But he is fun to read. 

RicHARD WATTS JR. 


MYTHS AND SYMBOLS IN INDIAN ART 
AND CIVILIZATION by Heinrich Zim- 
mer. Edited by Joseph Campbell. Pan- 
theon Books, Inc. - $4.50. 
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Heinrich Zimmer's last work, pub-" 


lished posthumously, is a forceful re- 
minder that we have lost a capable and 
stimulating scholar. In the ranks of 
the many Westerners who have inter- 
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preted Hindu thought he stands high, ir 


the eyes of some unexcelled. 

This volume is a revelation of the 
Vishnu-Shiva-Goddess domination of 
Hindu philosophy, religion and art. The 
author has integrated the bewildering 


A mass of Hindu mythology into one sys- 


tematic exposition, with vivid retelling 
of Hindu religious lore and a revealing 
explanation of its application to Indian 
civilization. Zimmer accepts the myths 
as stories without assigning to any one 
of them a definitive allegorical or meta- 
physical meaning. He blandly insists 
that "the myths and symbols of India 
resist intellectualization and reduction 
to fixed significations." The Hindu con- 
cept of the cosmic order is embedded in 
these myths but, according to.Zimmer, 
they merely suggest and illustrate the 
various aspects of that order; they do 
not specifically state anything. 

This is the author's only work in 
English and we regret that there will 
not be more. The clarity and charm 
which mark his German style are equal- 
ly characteristic of his English. Even a 
completely uninitiated reader will enjoy 
his story-telling, frequently reminiscent 
in its spirit and cadence of the original. 
At times enthusiasm expands into an 
extravagance of words, especially in the 
chapter on Shiva, but this is breath- 
taking rather thari tiresome. 

The reviewer must warn the reader, 
since the author did not, that the tradi- 
tional, sacerdotal meanings of words and 
symbols sometimes pointed up in this 
work are not accepted by exact scholar- 
ship. They add flavor. 

The reader will find in this book a 
clear and beautiful interpretation of the 
"timeless theater of the Indian soul.” 
Beyond that he will be touched by the 
author's inspiring personal appreciation 
of the Indian concept of the universe. 


Excellent editorship and publisher's. 


craftmanship are fitting posthumous 
collaboration with the deliberation of 
one man’s mind captured by the “life 
strength of symbols and symbolic fig- 
ures” of the civilization of India. 
Horace PoLEMAN 


NEW ZEALAND, Pacific Pioneer, by 
Philip L. Soljak. Macmillan. $2.50 
The multiplication of books on New 
Zealand goes merrily on. Mr. Soljak’s 
is the third to be published in New York 
in the past four years. It covers more 
ground than Walter Nash’s New Zea- 
land: A Working Democracy, but rath- 
er less than F. L. W. Wood's Introduc- 
ing New Zealand. It is, however, a 
useful elementary handbook of the 
country, worth anybody's time. 
Mr. Soljak is a New Zealander who 
represents an Australian newspaper in 
San Francisco. It is natural that he 
has written a reporter's book. He skates 
lightly over the surface of his subject, 
never probing very deep. Almost every 
aspect of New Zealand life is touched 
upon some place in the book. Its great- 
est weakness is the absence of any 
steady and searching interpretation of 
the data. Mr. Soljak apparently sym- 
pathizes with the Labor Party, an 
amiable point of view, but not one that 
leads him to question the claim that New 
Zealand is a “Pacific Pioneer." That 
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slogan badly needs questioning. > 

It is time for a good critical book 
on New Zealand. If some one sympa- 
thetic to the Labor Party simply cannot 
write it, then some one unsympathetic 
will do it sooner or later and that, I 
think, would be unfortunate. A politi- 
cally inspired criticism would be well- 
nigh worthless. What is needed is a 
balanced assessment; for what the New 
Zealand experiment really represents is 
an attempt to mix capitalism and so- 
cialism after the fashion that in the 
United Kingdom is called British So- 
cialism. This is a so-called middle way 
somewhere between U. S. Capitalism 
and U.S.S.R. Communism. Because 
New Zealand has an agrarian economy, 
by and large, the example is not too 
useful to students of more elaborate 
societies, but a perceptive analyst could 
surely arrive at important conclusions. 
Such an exercise at this moment in 
history might profit New Zealand and 
the world. Mr. Soljak gives an outline 
of the materials for any one who is 
interested. C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE 
MAKING, 1932-1940, A Study in ‘Re- 
sponsibilities, by Charles A. Beard. 
Yale University Press. $4.00 

Professor: Beard has had so decisive 
an influence on American historical 
scholarship that it is the more difficult 
to dispel the sense of bitter disappoint- 
ment which his latest book leaves be- 
hind. But in this new effort — it may be 
better called a tour de force — Dr. 
Beard has violated every canon of ma- 
ture historical inquiry. Once a foremost 
proponent of the theory that, because 
"objective" history is impossible, the 
historian's primary responsibility is to 
clarify his presuppositions, Dr. Beard 
now maintains an air of Olympian de- 
tachment which, in view of his ill- 
concealed isolationist obsession, destroys 
any value his book might otherwise 
have. 

A "study in responsibilities," Dr. 
Beard's book apparently purports to 
prove that not the American people, the 
Senate or some isolationist Senators 
were responsible for World War II and 
American participation by refusing to 
join the League of Nations, but that 
President Roosevelt, contrary to his 
public statements, intentionally misled 
the United States into the war. With 
that unremitting zeal in collecting a 
mass of facts for which he is justly fa- 
mous, Dr. Beard cites hundreds of 
statements, declarations, speeches and 
documents which all seem to prove that 
the American people and their elected 
representatives, from the President 
down, were determined to keep the 
country out of war throughout the peri- 
od under study. But foreign policy, as 
Dr. Beard knows, is more than a mat- 
ter of words: it is shaped by a con- 
tinuously changing configuration of 
events more dependent on an unexpect- 
ed international power-pattern created 
by the actions of foreign governments 
than on political intentions. There is 
nothing of this in Dr. Beard’s book, 
which is devoid of references to the 
moral, psychological, economic and dip- 
lomatic forces rampant in the modern 
world that, for better or worse, also in- 
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THE COLLECTED WARTIME 
MESSAGES OF GENERALISSIMO 


CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK, 
1937-1945 


This is a complete and defini- 
tive edition of the speeches and 
messages of President Chiang 
Kai-shek throughout — China's 
eight-year War of Resistance. 
From the first statement given 
on July 17, 1937, defining the 
limit of China’s endurance, to 
the final V-J Day message de- 
livered on Sept. 3, 1945, every 
word of the Generalissimo’s im- 
portant wartime utterances is 
here in an official translation. 
About half of the 158 speeches 
included have never before been 
published in English. Together 
they constitute the most au- 
thoritative history of China’s 
war and will stand as a monu- 
ment to the courage of the 
Chinese people as well as a 


document of primary import- 


ance to historians of the war. 
This work, compiled under the 
auspices of the Chinese Minis- 
try of Information, will be pub- 
lished in two volumes, boxed, 
containing 952 pages, and ar- 
ranged in the following sec- 
tions: 

. l China Resists Japan 

(1937-1938) 


II. China Fight On 
(1938-1940) 


III. China Fights and Builds 
(1940-1941) 


China Fights On With 
Allies (1941-1943) 


V. China Fights On To 
Victory (1943-1945) 


IV. 


Just published. Two volumes, 
boxed. Index. Per set, $7.50. 
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- By R. A. Humphreys 


The social, economic and 
political developments of 
the Latin American na- 
tions from their inde- 
pendence to the present, 
including their relation- 
ships with Europe and 
the United States. 13 
full-page maps. 


At all bookstores 
$3.00 
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cludes the United States. — ' 

Dr. Beard's book suggests that if 
the historian turns political pamphleteer, 
the product of his labors turns out to 
be neither good history-writing nor 
good pamphleteering. Quite apart from 
all the book’s deficiencies as a sober 
historical inquiry, Dr. Beard’s historical 
conscience continuously comes into con- 
flict with the pamphleteer’s need for 
crudity. If, for instance, moral support 
of the Allies and lend-lease aid were 
inconsistent with the proclaimed policy 
of staying out of the war, Dr. Beard 
does not convincingly show that this 
policy was mistaken. As a political pam- 
phleteer Dr. Beard would have to prove, 
beyend a reasonable doubt, that the 
Japanese attack was the inevitable result 
of the "mistaken" policy of giving aid 
to Russia and Britain. Unfortunately, 
he ends his investigation in 1940, and 
an explicit acknowledgment of this the- 
sis, certainly implied, is missing. More- 
over, even Dr. Beard would have to 
admit that speculation on whether or 
not the United States could have stayed 
out of the war in case of a peaceful 
settlement with Japan, is not within 
the historian's province of study. 

Heinz EuraAv 


THUS FAR AND NO FURTHER by Rumer 
Godden. Little, Brown & Co. $3.00 
TAHITI LANDFALL by William S. Stone. 
William Morrow & Co. $3.50 

Both these books are "light" reading. 
Pleasantly, easily, they transport you to 
far, romantic lands. They are not the 
least concerned with questions of the 
day. But it is rather bold, in a way, 
to lump them together as a subject for 
one review; for the courtries they take 
you to are geographically and spiritually 
far separated. 

Tuus Far AND No FURTHER trans- 
ports you to the highlands of Bengal, 
into :he pure immensity of Himalayan 
landscape. TAHITI LANDFALL takes you 
into the heavy-scented warmth of en- 
chanted islands. Taus Far anp No 
FURTHER is a woman's book, delicate, 
detached, a bit attenuated, but in spots 
very lovely. .TAHmITI LANDFALL is a 
man's book, full of lusty, amusing tales, 
robust, sentimental, easily tolerant and 
sure. The authors are, I fancy, far 
wider apart in background and tempera- 
ment than are the remote worlds of 
which they sing. But they have two 
things in common— great love of beauty 
and resentment of a clock-ridden, pos- 
session-ridden existence offering small 
leisure to savor life. 

Light reading, ves, but insofar pro- 
found. You will have to leave your 
social consciousness behind. The hill 
people you will meet in Tuvs FAR AND 
No FURTHER are not illustrations to a 
treatise on anthropclogy. Chiefly, they 
are spots of color in a landscape. They 
are poor and nearly always dirty, some- 
times drunken, occasionally mean, usu- 
ally lovable, but they are not examples 
cf anything. Nor are the Polynesians 
in TAHITI LANDFALL case-histories out 
of a sociological handbook. They are 
beautiful children ina Garden of Eden— 
still a Garden of Eden, if one can be- 
lieve Mr. Stone, in spite of the hundred 
and one modern enticements offered bv 
the western serpent. These children like 
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to get drunk and make love. According 


‘to Puritan standards, they are completely 


amoral, contributing hardly, if at all, 
to the advancement of the world, having 
no sense of time nor of the value of 
money. They are childish in their joys 


and sorrows, little given to thought of AF 


yesterday or today or tomorrow. But 
they have a wisdom, often, such as 
might well come in handy to Delegates 
to the Peace Conference. 

I fear that I have given you too little 
idea of two rather charming books. Per- 
baps neither of these books gives an 
exact picture of the places and people 
it describes. Perhaps the filth and pov- 
erty of Bengal, the tarnished sin of 
Papeete are more real than the beauty 
of mountains and sea and of people 
satished with simple things. Perhaps 
the authors and we ourselves, vicari- 
ously, are immoral to take time out to 
live remote from this turbulent world. 
But anyhow, it is nice to get away from 
the wrangling, the hurrying, the humor- 
less bungling, into regions, real or fan- 
cied, where one can feel oneself alive, 
where neither the alarm-clock nor the 
pay-check is overwhelmingly important. 

ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL 


CHINESE FAMILY AND SOCIETY by Olga 
Lang. Yale University Press. $4.00 
Western students -of Chinese family 
life will greet this book aS a good guide. 
The author is familiar with native ma- 
terials as well as modern methods of 
sociological investigation. The bulk of 
the book is an interpretation of data 
taken from the PUMC case records and 
of materials collected by the author in 
China in 1935-37 by means of inter- » 
views and questionnaires, Her liberal 
use of Chinese fiction as source material 
is an interesting feature which will de- 
light some readers. . 
Miss Olga Lang's chief interest is 
in the family in contemporary China. 
Although Part I.deals with "The Fam- 
ily in Old China," it does not do sub- 
stantial justice to such a big topic, and 
can be best regarded as an introduction 
to Part II. Certain omissions in Part I 
may be noted. Under "Ideological Fac- 
tors" there is no reference to the idea 
of chastity or its development. The 
chapter on "Relationships within the 
Family" does not give adequate atten- 
tion to the relationship between broth- 
ers. On the other hand the revolt of 
modern Chinese against the old family 
and typical attitudes of Chinese youth 
today are extensively discussed and 
ilustrated by the author, whose sym- 
pathy is with the modern generation. 
Some of Miss Lang’s statements 
would be more acceptable if they were 
not so conclusive. That “the joint fam- 
ily is not and never was the ‘normal’ 
type of Chinese family" must be quali- 
fed by her definition of the joint family, 
which is differentiated from the stem 
family. Many Chinese and western 
scholars who consider the stem family 
itself as a joint family may seem to 
disagree with Miss Lang simply because 
they use a different classification. Miss 
Lang herself acknowledges that “it is 
not easy to classify Chinese families" and 
that “in China the stem family is not 
infrequently a reduced joint family." 
Her .observation that “the new trends 
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have not.altered the traditional longing 
of the Chinese for numerous progeny" 
overlooks a growing desire for birth, 
contro] among many modern Chinese. 
One may also question whether "in 
the sphere of family relations Confu- 


. cius emphasis on the emotional aspect 


€ 


"cot parent-child relations is in line with 


the most progressive western ideas, 
since Confucius does not seem to have 
encouraged emotional expression. 

The authors' classification of stu- 
dents’ political attitudes is not based on 
reliable data and is somewhat confusing, 
asa Nationalist mav at the same time be 
a Conservative, a Radical, a Democrat 
or a Christian. 

For the benefit of future students it 
would seem desirable to include in a 
later edition of the book specimens of 
the standardized interviews and ques- 
tionnaires which the author used in her 
field work. 

The few criticisms given above do 
not impair the real value of the book as 
a fundamentally sound approach to the 
problem of the Chinese family. To both 
professional sociologists. and laymen, 
Miss Lang's study may be heartily rec- 
ommended as a thoroughly readable 
book and an important piece of socio- 
logical investigation. Lo CH'UAN-FANG 


RESTLESS INDIA by Lawrence K. Rosin- 
ger. Henry Holt. $2.00 

This little book, less than one hun- 
dred pages, is one of the Headline Series 
of the Foreign Policy Association, now 
reissued in more permanent form. Ten 
short chapters deal with the country and 
the people, ancient India, the Indian 


«peasant, modern urban industry, Indo- 
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British relations, the way India is gov- 
erned, India’s role in World War II 

and the outlook for India’s freedom. 
RESTLESS INDIA offers a factual ac- 
count and objective interpretation of 
the forces in operation in India. But 
unfortunately objectivity is carried so 
far that the author never takes a stand 
beyond saying "the British argue this 
way" and “the Indian nationalists con- 
tend that way." While there is need for 
objectivity the present reviewer does 
not believe that there are two points of 
view in cases where colonial peoples are 
trying to get complete political freedom. 
I wish Mr. Rosinger, after’ weighing 
carefully the available evidence, had 
taken a positive stand on one side or 
another. But on the whole this is an 
excellent and elementary preface to the 
understanding of India. Mr. Rosinger 
deserves congratulations for compress- 

ing basic material in a readable way. 
e S$. CHANDRASEKHAR 


BEHIND SOVIET POWER by Jerome Davis. 
The Readers’ Press, Inc. * $1.00 
Jerome Davis purports to go behind 
the “Iron Curtain” and to give all the 
answers, to questions on Soviet Russia. 
This book presents a popularized ver- 
sion of a point of view which finds, by 
and large, that no Iron Curtain exists, 
that the Soviet Union, while not without . 
faults, contains much of» what is real in 
democracy, and because of the tremen- 
dous progress it has made in building a 
strong country for the benefit of its 
people, the spirit- of progress should 
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serve as the essential litinus test in 
judging it. Dr. Davis has had many 
years of difect experience in Russia, 
extending back to the time of the Czar- 
ist regime when he was a Y.M.C.A. 
representative in Russia during World 
War I. He revisited Russia in eight 
different vears before World War II, 
and most recently, during the war, he 
was again more than a year in Russia. 
He speaks Russian, and has traveled 
widely over the length and breadth of 
Russia. The book, however, contains 
little in the way of new insights, nor 
does one gain the feeling that a reveal- 
ingly incisive picture is presented, even 
in terms of his own point of view. 

Dr. Davis closes by dealing with the 
problem of the Soviet Union and “One 
World." He believes that World War II 
had its seeds in Allied fumbling inter- 
vention against the Bolsheviks, in the 
many years we refused to recognize the 


' Soviet Union and in Allied inability to 


see the growth of an actual Soviet 
military power before the. war. Hitler- 
ism was thus indirectly encouraged and 
abetted to strike against Russia. Like- 
wise, he contributes several items to 
remind us that forces still deliberately 
seek to falsify incidents against the 
Soviet Union. He believes that the es- 
sential interest of Russia is peace and 
that friendship and understanding with 
her can assure peace. DALE Pontius 


SYRIA AND LEBANON, A Political Essay, 
by A. H. Hourani. London and New 
York. Oxford University Press. — $5.00 

Geography has been a curse and 
a blessing to Syria and Lebanon. Their 
strategic position repeatedly destined 
them to be the battleground of great 
powers. In times of peace, however, 
these two countries derived immense 
benefits from lying athwart the Asiatic, 
European and African trade routes. 
Consequently, during long periods of 
their history, Syria and Lebanon be- 
came international trade cénters as well 
as the assimilators and transmitters of 
world cultures. After the great period 
of Islam, it was the West that en- 
croached upon the Levant. 

In Part One of his book, Mr. Hou- 
rani briefly parades historical events 
from Syria's earliest times to the First 
World War. This he has done not only 
as a historiographer but as an able 
scholar well trained to verify and co- 
ordinate pertinent facts. Part Two deals 
with Syria’s westernization process, 
Arab nationalism, the peculiar position 
of Lebanon and the minorities and the 
multifarious foreign interests. Mr. Hou- 
rani has manifested a singular aptitude 
in presenting the complex forces and 
influences which led to the growth of 
Arab nationalism nurtured in great 
measure by Syrian and Lebanese patri- 
ots. Part Three is concerned with the 
French mandate; the political history 
from 1920-1936 — a period marked by 
conflict and repression; and, finally, the 
Second World War era continued in a 
postscript rélating to events which cul- 
minated in the declaration of Syria and 
Lebanon as “sovereign” states. Their 
subsequent membership in the Arab 
League and the U. N. is also discussed. 

Part Three and the Postscript are 
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encumbered with many official docu- 
ments and declarations which, though 
necesary for the elucidation of a politi- 
cal thesis, often ,hide behind them the 
rationalized self-interest of foreign and 
native governments. If Mr. Hourani had 
delved deeper into the political motives 
of Britain and the other interested pow- 
ers, his conclusions and recommenda- 
tions embodied in Part Four would have 
been nearer to the truth and more prac- 
tical, instead of being as they are, more 
on the academic and idealistic side. The 
author could have been more explicit 
about Anglo-French rivalry. It must be 
mentioned that Britain helped Syria and 
Lebanon in ousting France because she 
was not wholly certain that France 
would not fall within the Russian politi- 
cal orbit. At a time when Russian in- 
fluence is looming over Western Asia, 
Britain wants to obviate the possibility 
of any power, like France, interfering 
with her strategic plans in the Arab 
East. Should, however, the French firm- 
ly align themselves with British policy 
in Western Europe, it is likely that 
Britain will readily find a formula 
whereby France would again occupy a 
privileged position in the Levant. 

Mr. Hourani could have pointed out 
that both the Syrian and Lebanese gov- 
ernments are to a large extent Britain's 
foster children. It has been authorita- 
tively reported by reliable sources that 
in the last Lebanese presidential cam- 
paign Mr. Eddé would not have been 
defeated by Mr. Bechara El Khouri had 


not British gold been deviously sent: 


through an Egyptian cabinet minister 
for buying votes, and were it not also 
for pressure exercised by General 
Spears against Mr. Eddé, whom he con- 
sidered too pro-French to suit British 
policy. Today, democracy in the Levant 
states is at best a mask that has been 
provided by Britain and the U. S. A. 
to conceal the plutocratic features of 
native governments. The author touches 
only slightly on Russian influence and 
neglects to analyze the impact Soviet 
ideology is having on the Syrian and 
Lebanese intelligentsia and the indigent 
masses. But in spite of these and other 
omissions, Mr. Hourani’s book is a 
worthy contribution on the political de- 
velopments of the Levant states and 
should be highly recommended. 


JamiL M. Baroopy 


PAVILION OF WOMEN by Pearl S. Buck. 
John Day Co. $3.00 

Because Pearl Buck is the principal 
owner of ASIA AND THE AMERICAS, this 
magazine does not print reviews of her 
books. For the information of our read- 
ers we announce them. PAVILION OF 
WOMEN is a full-length novel telling of 
life within the courtyards of a great 
house in China. The author has been at 
work on it for a number of years, in 
the intervals of much other writing, and 
it can fairly be said that sbe has de- 
voted to it more time and.thought than 
to any other book she has ever written. 
It is the December choice of The Liter- 
ary Guild. A shortened version has been 
appearing serially in The Woman's 
Home Companion. | 


For critical reviews we refer our ^ 


readers to other publications. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE VIEW ON PALESTINE 


IR: Rather than make a retort to 


Vincent Sheean's intemperate at- 
tack on Zionism, I should like to ask 
you to print the following írom the 
radio broadcast on June 22 by that 
wise and moderate Jew, Dr. Judah 
L. Magnes. W. E. 


DR. MAGNES' BROADCAST 


I can speak, I think, for the Jews of 
Palestine, in thanking President Truman 
and the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry for proposing that 100,000 Jew- 
ish refugees — brands plucked from 
the burning — be settled in the Holy 
Land. orks ^ 

This homecoming of the 100,000, 
together with the liberalizing of the 
land transfer act, will aid in bringing 
Britain's policy on Palestine into line 
with Britain’s new and forward-looking 
policy in other parts of the Middle East. 
It is disappointing that Palestine alone 
seems, as yet, to be an exception to this 


new, liberal policy, whose outlines are 


now beginning clearly to emerge. . . . 
British policy here has not yet 
proved to be forward-looking. The old 


. imperialism is still at work here. This 


is distressing. But Palestine, this bridge 
of antiquity, this communications cen- 


ter of our own day, cannot remain for 


-leng outside the orbit of the new British 
policy in the Middle East eenerally. . . . 
The new forward-looking British 
policy will find itself definitely and firm- 
ly on the right path in Palestine, the 
moment the Labor Government decides 
that one of the primary objectives of 
policy is cooperation between the Jews 
and the Arabs. Such a policy of coopera- 
tion has been announced by the British 
Government on many occasions, but 
never sincerely adhered to. With the 
passing of the years this Jewish-Arab 
ccoperation has been made more and 
more difficult. But it is by no means 
too late. The ordinary Jew and the or- 
dinary Arab, the plain people, do co- 
operate even today. They are for peace, 
mot for war.... | 
. Granting self-government — that is 
the chief and most immediate need. That 
will bring the two peoples together more 


= than anything else. My friends and I 
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have been proposing this for many 
years. We have worked out concrete 
proposals for setting up a bi-natioral 


. Palestine based on equality between the 


two peoples. This would not be a Jew- 
ish state. It would not be an Arab state. 
lt would be the state of Palestine, the 


` bi-national country of two equal peoples. 


There is no time to be lost in be- 
ginning real self-government at the cen- 
ter; and American help in this regard 
would be entirely in accord with the 
tradition of American democracy. 

We envisage the development of self- 
government in three stages. 

The first stage is now, while the 


- Mandate is still operative. There is not 


a single Jew or a single Arab in the 
Council of Government. 
e is no Jew or Arab at the head 


of any central government department, 
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or as president of a court, or as district 
commissioner. This is government by 
the colonial bureaucracy in the most ex- 
treme form. There are hundreds oí 
British officials in this tiny country. The 
Anglo-American Committee itself stat- 
ed: “British officials hold all the im- 
portant positions. They exercise as 
much authority as in a country where 
the inhabitants are in a primitive stage 
of civilization.” The inhabitants of Pal- 
estine are not in this primitive stage. 
There is absolutely no valid reason why 
a Jew and an Arab should not be ap- 
pointed to the Executive Council of 
Government now, and some Jews and 
Arabs made heads of non-controversial 
government departments now. 

The second stage in self-government 


would be the transfer of Palestine to the - 


Trusteeship System of the United Na- 
tions as soon as possible. A Constitu- 
tion, including an elected Legislative 
Assembly, can be worked out by the 
two peoples together with the Trus- 
tee. This constitution would provide for 
the bi-national Palestine based on the 
parity, the equality of the two peoples, 
regardless of majority or minority. 

All of this should be directed to- 
wards the third stage of self-govern- 
ment, namely, the eventual independence 
of the bi-nationa! Palestine; and this 
autonomous bi-national Palestine should 
become an equal member of a wider 
Arab Union or of a Middle Eastern 
Federation. 

Some arrangement should likewise 
be come to rapidly whereby the Jews 
would have a vcice within the United 
Nations Organization. 

It is fatuous to think that this com- 
plicated situation can be settled by force 
of arms. If one people were to conquer 
the other today, this would leave a 
legacy of hate for generations. It is 
equally fatuous to think that either 
people can subdue the British Common- 
wealth through guerrilla tactics or revo- 
lution. 

Instead of fighting on two fronts, 
as is‘too often the case today, the two 
peoples must be helped to try the ways 
of understanding and cooperation. This 
is perfectly possible. The common inter- 
ests of both peoples in all walks of life 
are numerous and can be developed. 
There is no basic racial, antagonism. 
The Jews and the Arabs are the sole 
descendants of the great Semitic peo- 
ples of antiquity. Together, they can not 
only develop the Semitic East, but they 
may be able once again to bring pro- 
found spiritual messages to a world now 
so deeply in need of spiritual refresh- 
ment and regeneration. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS OF INDIA 
pu: several weeks ago a group of 

ex-GI's who served in the India- 
Burma theater organized the American 
Friends of India. 

We who have been to India feel it is 
our duty to let the American people 
know the truth about India, based on 
our experiences. We feel that better re- 
lationship ‘between the American peo- 
ple and the peoples of India is necessary. 
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We welcome to our committee all 
ex-GI's who served in the India-Burma 


P 


theater and have gained a proper under- y 


standing of the problems of India. 

111 W. 42nd.St. HAROLD LEVENTHAL 

New York City Chairman, American 
Friends of India 


A CRITICISM OF INDIAN CRITICISM . 
IR: I have read with considerable in- 
terest the letters írom Indians on 
America and the Americans published 
in your issue of May last. While one 
must admit that unfortunate impressions 
have been made in cities like Bombay, 
this is neither surprising nor alarming. 
Nor are these isolated examples of mis- 
conduct ground to condemn an entire 
nation such as'the United States. When 
writers on India are guilty of similar 
judgments, great resentment is felt and 
attacks and counterattacks along with 
defenses and explanation come out in 
book form. 

Indian friends in whose hands I put 
these letters were unanimous in con- 
demning the verdict, and also the in- 
sinuations contained in them. 

The United States is loved by those 
Indians who. have visited it with open 
minds and who have gone there for 
study. There they have found unusual 
opportunities such as they said they 
could never have found in India. They 
resented the narrowminded criticism 
evinced in this correspondence. 

More than one of the writers of these 


of Americans about India, but their lack 
of interest in all that concerns India. I 
wonder if they know of the medical 
centers now operated in India and 
maintained by Americans through sacri- 
fices in time, money and work—soine 
sending their support from America, 
others living here generation after gen- 
eration, making India their home. 

An outstanding example is the 
American Marathi Mission Hospital 
built in this ancient city of Wai. As 
soon as the right people come forward, 
it is hoped to hand over this whole in- 
stitution to Indians. The spirit of sacri- 
ficial service now pervades the hospital 
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‘letters lamented not only the ignorance” 


where there is no distinction of race, ^ 


color, sex, religion or community. 
Throughout the countryside one has but 
to mention its name to see the peasant's 
face break into smiles. 

No man of common sense will be 
found judging another nation on the 
strength of isolated examples. Let us not 
make the mistake of those who have 
been led into generalizations. But let us 
not forget that on our own conduct as 
Americans may rest the reputation of 
150,000,000 of our countrymen. The re- 
verse is true: on the behavior of Indians 
visiting the United States may be 
judged a nation of 400,000,000 people. 
India and America have much to con- 
tribute to each other: India, her spiritu-, 
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al philosophy and idealism; America,” 


her practical aspirations to better living 
and to freedom of mind. 

Wai, | DoNarp C. TowNSEND 
District Satara, India 
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ASIA PRESS BOOKS 


For CHRISTMAS GIVING by our readers 
we list below some of the more recent books 
published by Asta Press through the efforts 
of the staff of this magazine. 


AMERICAN SAHIB, by John Frederick 
Muehl. A journal of experience with the 
British Army. 


PEOPLES OF THE SOUTHWEST Paciric. A 
book of photographs, with introduction, by 
H. Ian Hogbin. 


A House 1n Batt, by Colin McPhee. A 
musician's story, with many pages of photo- 
graphs. 


"A BROTHER Is A STRANGER, by Toro 
Matsumoto and Marion Olive Lerrigo. Japa- 
nese autobiography. 


Cuinatown, U. S. A. Text and photo- 
graphs by Elizabeth Colman, from several 
American cities. 


SUN Yat-sen: A Portrait, by Stephen 
Chen and Robert Payne, of the Father of 
the Chinese Republic. 


THe CuriNEssE MiNp, by Gung-Hsing 
Wang. A quick survey of the bases of Chi- 
nese thought. 


Inp1A’s PoPurLATION: Fact and Policy, 
by S. Chandrasekhar. A timely study of a 
controversial question. 





CoMiNG Next YEAR. Two years old in 
January, Asra Press will continue its pub- 
lishing program with a series of important 
books, among which will be: 


Am I My Bnoruzn's KEeper? by Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy. The first book written 
for the general reader by a great scholar. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHINESE WoMAN, 
by Buwei Yang Chao, author of “How to 
Cook and Eat in Chinese.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF Marco Poro, a 
new edition of the classic of travel, pro- 
fusely illustrated, with six pages in full 
color, by Cyrus Leroy Baldridge. 


Houszsov IN Inpra, by Twan Yang, the 
true life story which has been appearing 
serially in this magazine, ending this month. 


QuEsT For Sita, by Maurice Collis, a 
retelling of the well-loved Indian story, 
exquisitely illustrated. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW, by Vijaya Lak- 
shmi Pandit, the autobiography of the dis- 
tinguished woman who now heads India’s 
delegation to the United Nations. 


ANNA AND THE King, by Margaret Lan- 
don, a shortened version, especially for young 
people, of the famous account of life in old 

iam. 
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NOT A SEASON OF GOOD WILL 


Bv mip-Novemser the stock of 
the United States on the exchanges of 
world opinion was at its lowest. The 
Republican landslide in an election 
that hung on domestic issues was less 
impressive abroad than the workings 
of the bi-partisan foreign policy shot 
through with military ideas... . Sec. 
Byrnes had said Oct. 22 that prefer- 
ence in lending money should go to 
countries that do not feel the U. S. is 
. trying to enslave them. . . . Support 

of the plan for a World Food Board 
was withdrawn by the U. S. The 
British called it “a cynical American 
_ betrayal of her own pledges’ and said 
_ the U. S. was walking out on inter- 
national economic cooperation in a 
mad rush back to purely selfish cap- 
italism. .. . In Commons a group of 
Laborites rebelled because British for- 
eign policy was being tied too closely 
to “American economic imperialism” ; 
only Tories came to the defense of the 
'U. S.... In Washington, with UN- 
RRA dying, there was mumbling that 
if Congress grants further relief 
funds, gratitude will be expected! .. . 
In China the influence of the U. S. as 
mediator was just about gone. .. . In 
the U. N. after the small nations at- 
tacked the veto power as a “hateful 
privilege," the U. S. joined Soviet 
Russia in opposing any change... . 
The draft agreement for control cf 
- the Pacific islands, submitted by the 
U. S. Nov. 6, was called by experts a 
serious blow against U. S. leadership 
. in behalf of dependent peoples, and a 

serious injury to world peace. 





TRusTEESHIPS. The U. S. was the 
only mandate nation to propose trus- 
teeship under the Security Council 
rather than the Assembly — a strong 
sign of permanent military rule. The 
.. U. S. wants a guaranty of exclusive 
and secret military rights. . . . Russia 
served notice that it wants a voice in- 
- the affairs of all dependent peoples. 

.. The first draft agreement to be 
discussed in the trusteeship committee 
was that offered by New Zealand cov- 
ering Western Samoa. The New Zea- 
land delegate said the islanders were 
“highly intelligent and critical" anc 
would be disturbed to be classec 
among "suppressed peoples"; he 
pointed out that there was no “color 
line," defended New Zealand's right 
to fortify the islands and said his 
country "has no ambitions at all with 


regard to Wenen Samoa es to 
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do a good job." .. . The Philippines 
proposed a special world conference 
of delegates representing 125,000,000 
people in dependent territories. 





Tue U. N. ASSEMBLY, opened 
Oct. 23, was to close in December. 
Russia proposed world-wide reduc- 
tion cf armaments. The U. S. en- 
Gorsed the idea but said there must be 
effective safeguards by way of inspec- 
tion. “After the last war," Austin 
said, “we made the mistake of dis- 
arming unilaterally. We shall not re- 
peat that mistake.” Molotov replied, 
“The proposals of the Soviet and the 
American delegations can be harmo- 
nized.” . . . In the discussion of veto 
power the Russian and U. S. dele- 
gates made renewed promises to work 
for unity. ... The Assembly voted to 
put or its agenda an Egyptian pro- 
posal to ask all member states to put 
an end to racial and religious persecu- 
tion and discrimination. . . . Lebanon 
proposed that the U. N. sponsor 
translation into all languages of the 
literary classics of all time. 





Atemic ENERGY CONTROL passed 
into civilian hands with the appoint- 
ment of a commission headed by Da- 
vid E. Lilienthal. . . . Russia asked 





THE ABACUS WINS 


The traditional counting ma- 
chine of the Orient, the abacus, 
won over a modern American cal- 
culating machine in a contest held 
before a great audience of Gl's 
in Tokyo. A famous Japanese ex- 
pert, Kiyoshi Matsuzaki, fingered 
the abacus, while an American 
private used the machine which 
he works on regularly in the dis- 
bursing office at headquarters. Of 
five sets of problems — addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division 
and a combination of all four — 
Matsuzaki won all but the mul- 
tiplication. His average speed was 
30 seconds better than thct of the 
machine, and he made fewer 
errors. In a similar contest broad- 
cast by WOR in New York a 
Chinese student, P. T. So, used the 
abacus and defeated by eight 


-seconds a young woman using a 


modern calculating machine. 


for a world-wide report on uranium 
deposits and mining. . . . The U. S. 
Navy was to send to the Antarctic an 
expedition under Admiral Byrd to 
look for uranium. . . . Molotov said 
rudely that “truth is not on the side 
of the American plan" for atomic 
control, and attacked Baruch as leader 
of American imperialism with “an ir- 
resistible trend toward expansion and 
unchallenged domination of the 
world,” and Winston Churchill as the 
“prophet for such imperialism.” 





STALIN answered some more 
questions Oct. 28. He said that the 
most serious threat to peace is “the 
incendiaries of a new war, foremost 
Churchill and those who think like 
him in Great Britain and the U. S.”; 
that Russia does not have the secret 
of the atomic bomb, has sixty divi- 
sions in central and eastern Europe, 
and is indifferent about the presence 
of U. S. warships in the Mediter- 
ranean. ... In the Berlin elections the 
Communists came off badly. ... In 
France the Communists won 28.2 per 
cent of the vote, becoming the strong- 
est party... . Britain and Russia were 
negotiating a new large-scale trade 
agreement. 





Cuina and the U. S. signed Nov. 
4 a treaty of friendship, commerce 
and navigation, the first signed with 
China by any foreign power since the 
abrogation of the unequal treaties. 
But John Carter Vincent of the State 
Department warned business men 
that the prospect for American trade 
in the Far East is not encouraging. 
He said, “I believe it is unsound to in- 
vest private or public capital in coun- 
tries where there is widespread cor- 
ruption in business and official cir- 
cles; where a government is wasting 
its substance on excessive armament, 
where the threat or fact of civil war 
exists, where tendencies toward 
government monopolization exclude 
American business, or where undemo- 
cratic concepts of government are 
controlling.” . The National As- 
sembly to adopt a constitution for 
China met at Nanking Nov. 15, but 
the Communists and the chief parties 
in the Democratic League boycotted 
it, charging that the Kuomintang had 
broken its agreement by calling the 
assembly before accepting a coalition 
government. The Kuomintang had 
postponed the opening for three days 
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in the hope of getting the other par- 


ties to take part. Chiang Kai-shek 
said that within six months after ad- 
journment of the assembly a general 
election would be held. He ordered 
his armies to cease firing throughout 
China on Nov. 11, as evidence of his 
desire for "lasting peace and politi- 
cal stability." But the government 
charged that the Communists con- 
tinued their attacks in the northeast. 
... The Nationalist forces won an 
important victory Oct. 24 when they 
captured from the Communists the 
Manchurian port of Antung, which 
faces the Russian-held zone of north- 
ern Korea. On Nov. 4 Russian planes 
-dropped bombs on Antung; the So- 
viet explanation was that it Was an 
-accident. ... The Russians withdrew 
their occupation forces from. Dairen 
Nov. 15, leaving the port in Commu- 
nist hands. | 





In Korea elections were held for 


the interim legislative assembly, but. 


the rightist parties charged that they 
were “undemocratic and non-repre- 
sentative" and asked the American 
military government to annul them. 
... MacArthur's report at the end of 
the first year of occupation said that 
there was little hope of a merger of 
the right and left factions because of 
increasing Communist activity. . . . 
Some American officers were involved 
in corruption. ... Russia was willing 
to return to Seoul to resume the nego- 
tiations for a united Korea, which 
were broken off because of Russian 
objection to consulting with Koreans 
who oppose trusteeship. 





In JAPAN the Emperor “stole the 
show” on Nov. 3 when the new con- 
stitution was promulgated ; he was the 
center of all functions. Evidence be- 
fore the war crimes tribunal showed 
that the Emperor had approved in 
1941 the plans for war against the U. 
S. and Britain. . . . All Japanese labor 
organizations joined in the demand 
that the Yoshida Cabinet resign... . 
“The most astonishing statement 
made recently by any American dip- 
lomat," in the words of the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, was that made by 
Mr. George Atcheson before the AI- 
lied Council. After the British, Rus- 
' sian and Chinese delegates criticized 
the Japanese government, Atcheson 
said, “The time has come when Jap- 
anese aims have become virtually 
identical with Allied aims." The State 
Department backed him up. Mac- 
Arthur’s spokesman said that it was a 
complete fallacy to suggest that the 
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U. S. had adopted a softer policy 
toward Japan. SE 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES, the U.P. re- 
ported, “America’s historic popularity 
has reached a new low." There were 
many complaints about the breakdown 
of discipline among the American 
troops. MacArthur said that the main 
trouble was the nationalism of the 
Filipinos themselves. 





IN INDONESIA agreement was 
reached, with the Dutch giving de 
facto recognition of the authority of 
the Indonesian Republic over Java, 
Sumatra and Madura. The other 
islands will remain under Netherlands 
rule, pending the formation two years 
hence of the United States of Indo- 
nesia. This will be a new nation, but 
linked with the Netherlands, under 
the nominal authority of the royal 
house, in a Netherlands Indonesia 
Union for purposes only of defense, 
currency and customs control. . . . In- 
donesian officials said that foreign 
companies will have to negotiate new 
leases for the oil lands they exploit. 





In INDIA the new government was 
harassed by continued riots and ter- 
rorism, especially in eastern Bengal 
and Bihar; there were forced conver- 
sions and rape and many persons were 
killed in clashes between Muslims and 
Hindus. Leaders of both parties vis- 


ited the area and worked together to 


stop the disorders, Gandhi threatened 





THE MIDDLE EAST 


Geographers do not like the 
growing practice of using the term 


"Middle East" to include parts of 


what they call the Near East, and 
in which they would include the 
Balkans. The Royal Geographical 
Society took the matter up with 
Prime Minister Attlee. But, its presi- 
dent reports, "he pointed out that 
the present use of the term ‘Middle 
East’ has in fact crystallized 
into accepted practice as com- 
prising at least the area of Egypt, 
Palestine, Cyrenaica, Syria and the 
Lebanon, Transjordan, Iraq and 
the Arabian Peninsula as well as, 
in most cases, Persia and Turkey. 
He therefore felt that to make any 
change in official nomenclature at 
this stage would be difficult and 


might lead to considerable confu- 


sion.” This magazine agrees. 


to fast unto death as penance for the 
acts of his countrymen. . . . On a visit 


- to the Northwest Nehru was attacked — 


by a band of Muslims who stoned and ~ 


fired at his automobile caravan and - 


there was a Muslim demonstration at — 
New Delhi when the Central Assem- — 
bly met Oct. 28. 





Tue MippLE East. In Persia the 
leftist Tudeh Party broke with Pre- 
mier Ghavam, who called for new 
elections to start Dec. 7. Negotiations 
with Azerbaijan were stalled. . . . 
Egyptian Premier Sidky Pasha went 
home from London with a new draft 
treaty which he said would provide 
for withdrawal of British forees with- 
in three years, and would unite Egypt 
and the Sudan. There were anti- 
Egyptian demonstrations at Khar- 
toum, and anti-Sidky. demonstrations 


by Wafdists in Cairo. ... King Ibn. . 
Saud of Arabia charged that Truman — 


had violated previous promises in 
calling for more Jewish immigration . 
into Palestine. Truman stood his 
ground and denied that his actions 
were hostile to the Arabs. . . . The 
World Zionist conference will be held 
at Basle Dec. 9. The London confer- 
ence on Palestine will be resumed 
Dec. 16. . . . Turkey again rejected 
the Russian demand for joint contro! 
of the Dardanelles. Moscow called 
the Turkish-American talks “crook- 
ed.” Strong units of the U. S. fleet 
were scheduled to visit Turkish and 
other Middle Eastern ports. A U. S. 
credit of $25,000,000 was granted to 

Turkey. ES 





LATIN AMERICA. The new Presi- 
dent of Chile, Gonzalez Videla, gave 
three seats in his cabinet to Commu- 
nists, the first of that party to hold 
office in an American government. ... - 
Peron gave out his five-year plan for - 
the industrialization and development 
of Argentina. ... In Venezuela the - 
government party won heavily im the — 
election of the Assembly which will 
draw up a new constitution and choose 
a provisional president. . . . The bill re- 
quiring teaching entirely in the Span- 
ish language in the Puerto Rican 
schools, passed by the legislature, was 
vetoed by President Truman, who 
said that it was untimely and would 
confuse and delay the issue of Puerto 
Rican political status. 





Tue CoUNCIL or ForEIGN MiN- — 


ISTERS met Nov. 4 and after twelve — 
days was still on the subject of the ad- 
ministration of Trieste. 

RICHARD J. WALSH 
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RACISM, THE BOMB AND THE 


WORLD'S PEOPLE 


NE OF THE GOOD THINGS that World War 
E II has bequeathed to us Americans is 

the heightened awareness of the "other 
half" of the world. The service men and women 
who have returned from the remote and unfamiliar 
lands to which the war took them, the Pacific 
islands, India, Africa, Burma, China and Japan, 
will not easily forget the peoples of those lands. 
Many of these men and women have returned 
with a new understanding and respect for fellow 
human beings of whom they had previously but 
the vaguest and most erroneous impressions, and 
many of them feel rather strongly that something 


ought to be done to better the lot of these people. . 


For the other half of the world, the so-called 
*white man's burden," is a world in which the 
many are oppressed and exploited by the few. 
Shamelessly oppressed and openly exploited! It 
is not only the English, the Dutch, the French or 
the Japanese who have been so employed, but we 
Americans are among the worst offenders. Our 
stupid and inhumane treatment of the Negro at 
home is a matter of unhappy record, but what is 
not so well known is our record of oppression and 
exploitation in our “outposts of Empire." 


Guam and Samoa 


In both Guam and Samoa, after fifty years of 


misrule by the United States Navy, racial segre- 


gation is now complete. The Guamanians and 
Samoans are treated as inferior peoples; such 
schooling as is provided is appallingly poor and 
is given in segregated schools. Both peoples are 
without a Bill of Rights, are heavily taxed and 
unrepresented: freedom of religious worship is 
seriously interfered with, as is cultural life. Labor 
is shamefully exploited, while the cost of living is 
exceedingly high. The average rate of pay is 20 
cents an hour, while a pair of shoes costs $7.10, 
and a pound of beef 53 cents. A Continental 
American citizen starts on Guam at $1.66 an hour. 
The war has brought death, destruction and des- 
titution to Guam, and what is almost quite as 
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bad, the Navy now proposes to substitute naval 
civilian rule for naval military rule and to extend 
this«ule to all our newly acquired Pacific islands. 
The prospect for the peoples of the Pacific who 
have come under our “‘wardship” is, as it has 
been in the past for the Guamanians and the Sa- 


‘moans, tyrannical absolutism — existence under 


perpetual curfew law, Jim-Crowism, seizure of 
property and person without due process of law, 
segregation, stupid oppression, economic ex- 
ploitation and taxation without representation. 

. I have referred here to the cases of Guam and 
Samoa for three reasons: first, because the facts, 
though recently publicized by Harold Ickes, are 
not generally known, second, because it is neces- 
sary to make the point that all the colonizing na- 
tions of the world, not excepting the United States, 
have bad records as rulers of the lives and fates 
of the peoples upon whom they have forced their 
presence and, third, because I should like the 


-message to be carried to the people of Guam and 


Samoa that they have not been forgotten, that, 
indeed, hereafter they will be well remembered, 
and that we will work for the achievement of their 
just rights, as we will work for those of all men 
everywhere. 


One Human Species 


"The great issue of our time is no longer one 
which can be conceived in terms of “We” and 
“They.” The stage has now been reached in the 
social development of our species in which that 
species must learn to cooperate on a world basis 
rather than on the narrow, national, racist bases 
which have characterized our social conduct in 
the past. The greater number of the peoples of 
this globe have always been ready to cooperate 
with the peoples of the West, from the days of 
Casar down to those of Cortes, Captain Cook 
and our modern imperialists. It is we of the West 
who have been the great non-cooperators, for the 
reason, very simply, that our own interests have 
been completely self-centered. 

— The cumulative effect of our past policies of 
enlightened self-interest has been to bring us 
pretty: near to the brink of self-destruction. Just 
as selfishness tends to lead that way in persons, 
so it.does in nations. For all living beings are by 


nature cooperative within, at least, their own spe- 
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cies limits, 2 a fact which has now come to be recog- ` 


nized as a universal principle by most biclowists 
for lower animals: and by some students its valid- 
ity has been recognized on the human social level 
for the family, the clan, the tribe and the nation. 
The time has now arrived for the next step in 
recognition, namely, that the peoples of the world 
as a. whole constitute a common unity, charac- 
terized by cultural and physical diversity, whose 
common destiny it is to work together towards 
the achievement of a better and happier world 
for all of us to live in. 

I should like to quote here the words of a 
biologist whose views have generally and erro- 
neously been given an opposite interpretation. 


. Charles Darwin, in The Descent of Man, pub- 


lished in 1871 — seventy-five years ago — wrote: 
* As man advances in civilization, and small tribes 


are united into larger communities, the simplest 


reason would tell each individual that he ought 
to extend his social instincts and sympathies to all 
menibers of the same nation, though personally 
unknown to him. This point being once reached. 
there is only an artificial barrier.to prevent his 
sympathies extending to the men of all nations 
and races.’ 

As a student of the biological and social evo- 
lution of man, I am firmly convinced that world 
cooperation is man’s destiny, to which all the 
biological and socially relevant facts of his history 
point. And as a scientist I can predict that if men 
will work towards the achievement of that destiny 


— it will be secured. 


The Disease of "Racism" 


The great “artificial barrier" of our time has 


. been the widespread belief that the peoples of the 


world differ from one another in certain funda- 
mental and incompatible wavs, wavs which are 
biologically determined. Ways which are not only 
responsible for the observable phvsical differences 
but also for the observed cultural differences. This 
is the view which is identified with the concept 
of "race" or "racism," the occupational disease 
of "national" man. 


The intimate relationship of nationalism with > 


racism is still not generally understood. Of its 
very nature nationalism is exclusive; it commences 
with the axiom that the nation is a unity which 
can maintain its integrity by admitting to mem- 
bership within it only those who are qualified by 
ancestry or some other arbitrary requirement, 
and excluding all others. It is an easy step from 
this to claim that the others must occupy an in- 
ferior status in the political conspectus of the 
nation and the nation's aspirations. Such a view, 
again, almost inescapably leads to the domestic 
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and/or imperialistic oppression and exploitation 
of “alien” groups. It should be y clear that. 
had the meretricious nonsense of "racism" not 
already been available during the period of the 
rise of nationalism and imperialism in the nine- 
teenth century, it would have been necessary to 
invent it, in the same sense and for the same rea- 
sons as Hitler had in mind when he remarked to 
Rauschning that if the Jews had not existed he 
would have been obliged to invent them. 

The horrible extremes to which this type of 
biologistic type of political thinking may lead, 
the world has most recently seen realized in the 
scourge of Naziism. 

So closely allied, however, are the conditions 
which produce the disease of racism to those 
which produce the disorder. of nationalism that 
the conquest of the one must almost simultane- 
ously liberate us from the incubus of the other. 
Both nationalism and racism are essentially atti- 
tudes of mind, not unlike those attitudes which in 
former times conditioned the belief in witchcraft 
and all the abuses to which that belief gave rise. 
A consoling thought, for by much the same means 
as the witchcraft of an earlier day has been whit- 
tled away, so will the witchcrafts of our own dav, 
nationalism and racism, be forced to yield to the 
pressures of progressive thought and action. 


- We Must Act Now 


The course of history has been greatly acceler- 
ated. The time for decisive action is now. Unless 


-we act now we may never have another chance. 


The millions of people who have hitherto been 
regarded by the Western World as of little or 
no account, the so-called “lower races," are de- 
veloping a political consciousness which, in many 
cases even in the absence of political leaders edu- 
cated in the West, and at quite primitive levels, 
promises a new era of emancipation and political 
self-determination. 

Among the farflung exploited and more or 
less oppressed peoples of this hitherto nether 
world, the Indians, Burmese, Chinese, Indo-Chi- 
nese, Koreans, Indonesians, Japanese, and to a 
lesser extent the Micronesians, if not among the 
rather primitive Melanesians, there is developing 
something of a common philosophy, together with 
a new realization of the wrongs which have been 
put upon them for generations, and a belief that 
they can now, should now, throw off the rule of 
the West and work out their own salvation. The 
Indonesian National Movement, the Korean up- 
risings and the vastly important changes which 
are going on in Japan at this moment, are very 
recent evidences of this new spirit. And this new 
spirit of rebirth constitutes a challenge to us, it 
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is our opportunity, to bring about the realization 


of that dream which has for so long been in the 


hearts and minds of all good men — the unifica- 
tion of all mankind. 

In an age of excessive nationalism and power 
politics the danger of the misuse of atomic energy 
cannot be overemphasized. The peoples of the 
world must clearly recognize the imminence of 
that danger. Their only defense is to unite in 
order to accomplish its control so that it can 
never be misused. 

The United Nations, which defeated the Axis 
Powers, must take the initiative to set up a sys- 
tem whereby the peoples of the world elect repre- 
sentatives to make laws which will abolish the 
weapons of mass destruction and hold the indi- 
vidual responsible for any violation of those laws. 
For it is not the nations that aim at world con- 
quest but individuals within the nation — Alex- 
ander, Napoleon, the Kaiser, Hitler. 

It is the individual who, in the future, must 
be made to answer for crimes against world peace, 
just as he was forced to at Nuremberg. Crimes 
are committed by persons, not by abstractions 
called nations. Only sanctions which reach persons 
can peacefully and effectively be enforced. If we 
embark upon old-style treaties to regulate the use 
of atomic energy they will prove no more effective 
than treaties have proved during the past six 
thousand years. 

Atomic energy, freed from the menace of war, 
can be for all of us, in all nations, the great 
cohesive force which makes one world possible. 

To assist us towards realizing this aim we 
have today at our disposal the philosophy, firmly 
based in science and in religious teaching, of the 
unity of all mankind; a philosophy which creates 
emotional force as well as intellectual conviction. 
A philosophy which creates the consciousness of 


a common purpose in mankind, which at once 
establishes the principle of the right to cultural 
self-determination and the international coopera- 
tion of all mankind. 

The scientists who created the atom bomb 


have themselves set us the pattern by means of 


which this purpose can be realized. For into the 
creation of the atom bomb went the genius of 
many nations: Mendeleyev of Russia, Becquerel 
and the Curies and the Curie-Juliots of France, 
Thomson and Chadwick of England, Planck, 
Einstein and Hahn of Germany, Rutherford of 
New Zealand, Niels Bohr of Denmark, Fermi of 
Italy, Meitner of Austria, Yukawa of Japan, and 
Anderson of the United States. 

The free and untrammeled cooperative labors 
of the scientists of the whole world contributed 
to the discovery of atomic energy. Without the 
world cooperation of scientists, that discovery 
would have been quite impossible. 

We know that atomic energy was a real and 
not an imaginary thing before we had discovered 
how to release it. We have now to conquer it. 

Similarly, we scientists know, that mankind 
is one, and we are in process of discovering the 
means of releasing those energies which will make 
all the world believe it. But our task is far more 
difficult than that of the nuclear physicist, far 
more difficult and far more complex. Thousands 
of us will have to be engaged upon a thousand 
different fronts in order to solve our problem, 
and we can solve it only as the nuclear physicists 
solved theirs: by cooperation. In cooperation and 
in unity on a world scale lies the strength which 
will make humanity safe for mankind. 

Now is the time for clear and careful thought 


implemented by resolute action. Unless we act 


with intelligence and resoluteness now we may 
never have another chance. 


——— ————— a um ——— — ————————————————————t)":——— 


BOMBING THE ABORIGINES 


A letter to the editor of the Manchester Guardian 


Sir: On the proposed rocket-bomb range in Australia, as suggested by the British Military 
Mission, the rockets will be fired in a line from Stuart Range in South Australia to the 
90-mile beach in the northwest of Western Australia, a line which runs directly through 
the Great Central Aborigines Reserve. Information has been received that most of the 
bombs will be fired at a distance of 3,400 miles. Each one of these will land in the 
Reserve inhabited by about 1,000 tribal natives. The native animals will also suffer. 

There is a larger issue. These tests are a preparation for war. It will be aborigines 
now ;'our children later. Must the psychology of war predominate in the making of peace? 
The secrecy surrounding these proposals is disturbing to a democratically minded country. 
A surge of protest is sweeping Australia, furthered by the national and commercial 
broadcasting stations and the newspapers. 

This message is sent to you by the sponsors of this protest, The Common Cause, an 
adult education movement in South Australia with Australia-wide membership, started 
in 1942 by a cross section of the community. We hope that you will notice in your paper 
the wide-spead disapproval of bomb tests in Australia or Australian waters. Yours, &c., 


Adelaide, South Australia Edith Casely, Secretary, The Common Cause 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE JUNGLE 


By DONALD C. TOWNSEND 


HRISTMAS HAS COME and gone in our jungle 
home, and an unique little celebration we 


had. For none here are of that persuasion, 
not even ourselves, though the manager of the 
estate is nominally a Christian. Therefore it was 
strahge to those whom we invited, as it might too 
have been different to you from ali.you are ac- 
customed to. We had a rather substantial branch 
cut from a fir tree by the boro-mali (head garden- 
er) and, when stuck in a moss-covered flower 
pot of considerable dimensions and covered with 
German snow (!) glittering in the light of nu- 
merous wee candles, it looked quite a pucca 
Christmas tree. 

It was Christmas eve that we selected for our 
"celebration," for our guests were working people 
and they could ill get away during the hours of 
their labor. So about nine o'clock our guests ar- 
rived. There were the borro-mali and his pretty 
little wife, who works for us certain hours of the 
day, and their five children, all specially washed 
and oiled and dressed for the occasion. There was 
the poor old basket-walla who is now or the es- 
tate engaged in weaving, with his two or three 
little girls and a wee boy. There was a Christian 
ayah and a little Christian bcy who were then 


| here but who were only "passing guests." And 


of course there was the manager of the estate. 
None had ever seen a Christmas tree such as this 
before, unless perhaps the nominal Christians, and 
I doubt if even they had. All sat on the floor cross- 
legged, with open eyes and expressions of both 
wonder and joy, while Suzi and little Suzette 
sang a number of Christmas hymns, which I ac- 
companied on my fiddle. There was an atmosphere 
of deep reverence peculiar to the East. The Chris- 
tians knelt on the floor with folded hands; the 
Hindus sat with pressed palms raised to their 
foreheads—all silent, all engaged in their own 
thoughts. 

We sang about half a dozen Christmas hymns, 


"the most beautiful of which was of course the 


old' Stille Nacht. One hymn which little Suzette 

liked particularly was "Away in a Marger," a 

hymn I had not heard since I was a small child. 

Since the celebration was in my room and the 
&9 
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tree on my work-table in the recess of the window, 
and since the space was very limited, I stood near 
the foot of the bed, facing our guests as I played. 
And I watched their faces. They did not under- 
stand a word ; they did not understand the music— 
but they did understand that for which it all 
stood. They understood more than the words said ; 
they got more than the music gave; their hearts 
were uplifted for those few minutes, even though 
when they returned to their miserable little kolis 
of mud-plastered stone, corrugated tin roofs and 
cow-dung floors where burnt an open fire of cow 
dung in an atmosphere so thick with smoke that 
a man would have difficulty in finding if not 
recognizing his children—even though on return- 
ing to their "homes" they were confronted with 
the stern realities of their own wretched condi- 
tion. They had glimpsed a moment of happiness; 
for a few brief minutes they had been lifted out 
of this world into regions formerly only dreamed 
cf, only heard of in stories which bring to the 
great illiterate masses of this vast land whatever 
they know of the lives of their saints, their heroes, 
their incarnated gods. And this was enough, per- 
haps, to lighten the labor which still lay before 
them before they could turn from this world of 
aard' realities to that of dreamless sleep into which 
their tired bodies would soon bring them. For the 
women had yet to cook their husbands’ bakri (a 
kind of bread) and prepare the curry dish—alas, 
no more of rice in these days, but perhaps of javeri 
tor which they have been led to sacrifice their 
small stores of rice, or of bhajeri or najni—grains 
still available, however restricted in quantity— 
grains which, however, will never take the place 
of rice in the heart or in the stomach. The brass 
dekshis had yet to be polished and put away on 
the shelf, blankets unrolled and the koli prepared 
in its simple way for the night. Perhaps the polish- 
ing went a little quicker ; perhaps the smoke choked 


a little less, perhaps the evening dish tasted a 


little sweeter for the moment's uplift they had 
enjoyed. 

I said they did not understand the singing, 
neither the words nor the music, for the language 
was unknown to all of them, and western music is ; 
not music to their ears. But one thing they did 
understand—the one and only essential thing; 
the unity of our hearts with theirs, the brother- 
hood that subsisted between their aspirations and 
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ours; the single human spirit which dwelt in their 
consciousness as it dwelt in ours. Shall I tell you 
how I know? It was touching because of its sim- 
plicity. i | 

I had gone down with the manager and the 
boro-mali to select the "tree," which was a sur- 
prise for little Suzette. We chose a branch which, 
when stood on end, would afford enough strong 
branches to support the candles, and then a large 
pot was chosen and wrapped in moss. The mana- 
ger, who, as I said, is a nominal Christian—by 
which I mean that his religion is a mixturé of 


Christianity, Hinduism and Zoroastrianism, not . 


to forget à sprinkling of Islam— wanted to explain 
to the mali the significance of what he was doing. 
In Marathi he said: “Jesus and Buddha and 
Krishna all taught the one gréat truth, each to 
his own people. They taught the same God." 
"Yes," answered the mali—a man of no edu- 


cation, who knows not even one letter from an- | 


other though he speaks several languages— "it is 
the one Heart shining forth in three great men. 
Krishna, like'Jesus is connected with a tree. He 
too slept under an evergreen tree. I understand." 
And, being a man of very few words, he returned 
to his planting of the branch in the earth-filled 
pot. That night as they all gazed at the flickering 
candles it was plain that they all looked to the 
One Great Heart. 2 


A Sense of Brotherhood 


Not a word has since been spoken of our little 
Christmas party by any of them, and yet there 
has been established a certain basis of understand- 
ing, there has been born a sense of brotherhood 


and unity which, though it never find utterance— _ 


though it lack means of expression even in action 
(because of the gulf which exists in this country 
between those who are brown and those who are 
white)—will still alter the future lives of all of 
these when they come up against other "foreign" 
contacts and have at other times to face strangers 
whose ways they do not understand. It will come 
back to them: “It is the one Heart shining forth 
in Three Great Men”... 

Sweets and fruits were distributed and the 
ceremonial coconut broken and cut into small 
pieces that each might partake of the common 
source of life. Then they went out into the dark- 
ness of a mid-winter night of stars that I shall 
never forget. There was a stillness, there was a 
peace, there was a brilliance to that night which 
sged the summation of all that had gone on 
it our little bungalow; Sirius, already high in the 
heavens, blazed as must have the great Star of 
Bethlehem on this night, two thousand years ago 
—and only thé noises of prowling jungle folk 
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were to be heard like a murmur accompanying the 


smusic of the spheres, audible no doubt in the 


heart of every man and woman, if not of child, as 
they disappeared as shadows in the star-lit dark. 

When our guests had gone, Suzette had her 
little presents and gave hers to us, some really 
rather lovely paintings, especially one which she 
had drawn as well as colored with water-colors 
for her Mother. And she went to bed happy— 


happy because she had had an opportunity to give - 


pleasure to these little children who run and play 
with mud and stones all day for want of better 
toys! She said she had never been so happy, and 
I believe it: Christmas meant something to her 
that it means to few of her race here in this land. 
It was touching to see her joy—it made us long 
for an opportunity to reach out and share and 
share and share. 

Yet in my own heart when I returned to my 
deserted room, lately the scene of so much simple 
joy, one thought kept recurring to me. One great 
regret damped my enthusiasm and brought. into 
my heart a kind of sadness which naught could 
remove—for it was based on fact and not on fancy. 


There was a gulf between our friends and our- 


selves. Whatever degree of sympathy and under- 
standing might be arrived at, in their conscious- 
ness there was the realization that we were what 


is unpleasantly called "white" and they “black.” : 


Individually they recognize no such difference, 
they know the One Great Heart shining through 
all men.is not affected by the color of the skin, 
and yet there is a subtle something which creeps 
in and which, because of years of wrong thinking, 
colors the relations of the most intimate, when one 
is Indian and the other American or, as all 
“white? people here are called, "European." I 
would have given anything that night to have 
gone to my rest convinced that our guests bad 
come to us as they would have gone to one an- 
other, naturally and without any trace of privilege 
or .of awe. I hope they did, but I do not know. 
After they left us that Christmas Eve, twenty- 

five or thirty men came together and sang their 
bhajans far into the night. Through the dark came 
the measured cadence of their drums, accompany- 
ing the well-loved chants. So we listened for long, 
and when sleep finally came to me, it was to the 
immortal and immemorial call 

Jaya, jaya, jaya, Rama, Krishna, Hari 

Raja, Rama, Krishna, Hari 

Raja, Rama, Krishna, Hari 

Jaya, jaya, jaya. Rama, Krishna, Hari 

“Wontinued ad lib.) 

It was to this that I slipped off—Yes, Rama, 
Krishna, Hari; Buddha, Jesus, Zarathustra . . . 
“One heart shining through so many men... 
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_ WHEN WE GO HOME.” 


STATESIDE 


“IN HAWAII 


v 


FFICIAL CONSIDERATION of  Hawaii's 
movement for statehood was deferred dur- 


ing the war, but proponents of “Hawali— 


The 49th State" have now renewed their cam-. | 


paign with vigor. Americans are discussing Ha- 
waii, and they are interested in its code of race 
relations. Invariably, the soldier who has served 
in the Islands is asked, “How did our boys react 
to Hawaii’s racial situation?" Here are a few sig- 
nificant incidents that may furnish*a clue. 


$ 


“THEY'LL BE DIVING FOR PENNIES AGAIN 


This statement summarized the attitude of a 
New Englander whose major reactión to people 
of another race seemed to be based on the eco- 
nomic advantages they realized during the war 
period. As a civilian, he had held a responsible 
position in industry with a salary much larger 
than his pay as a service man, and his attitude 
was undouhtedly conditioned by economic factors. 

In the course of conversation he stated that 
"the gooks," a term used by him to designate 
all non-Caucasian racial groups, "are making 
more now per day than they made in a month 
before the war." He vehemently declared that 
he "never liked a group less," yet made no ref- 
erence to the Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos or other 
racial units. There was, however, a frequently 
mentioned indignation at what he felt was an 
unwarranted opportunity for the "gooks" to 
"make so much dough," and his fervent hope was 
that when conditions returned to normal the 
islanders would "be diving for pennies again. .” 


“I NEVER SPENT $5.00 IN A BETTER WAY." 
m * 


A silk umbrella represented a considerable 
outlay to the GI whose pay deductions for family 
support were many. Yet a mid-Westerner to 
whom $5.00 was about one fourth of the money 
received over the pay table each month, purchased 
a gaudy, brilhantly hued umbrella to please a 
wrinkled, old Filipino woman. 
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ALBERT I, FREEDMAN, à teacher of social science before 
serving with the United States Army, spent nearly two 


“Fhad to sit down to a meal.” 


ATTITUDES 


By ALBERT I. FREEDMAN 


= 


“For about a year he had been visiting a near- 
by, Filipino plantation village and had been invitec 
into “almost every cottage on the place.” He hac 
sampled “a coconut drink with the kick of = 
mule" and had learned that “Mabuhay! One 


E time!” was the proper response to an upraisec 


glass. At every visit, regardless of the hour, he 
Each event that wa; 
cause for village celebration, and there werz 
many, brought the invitation, ."You com: 
dówn." The unpretentious yet sincere hospital- 


"ity he received at the village made him feel “cont 


pletely at home" with his Filipino friends. 

There came a time when the banter of friendly 
conversation revealed the fact that Grandma, wh» 
had a birthday coming, had a long-cherished de 
sire for an umbrella. On his next pass day the 
soldier succeeded in finding a gay-colored sil< 
umbrella, which he presented to the old lady zt 
-the first opportune moment. He “could tell that 
“shé was pleased because she just sat there, oper- 
ing and closing the umbrella, fingering the &il« 
and nodding her head in approval as she smiled 
to herself,” and even “kept it open on the floor" 
where she could continue to admire it. “You 
know." the soldier confessed, “I got the biggest 


, kick out of watching her. Even though I didnt 


intehd to spend so much, I wasn't sorry when I: 
saw how tickled she was with it. I think that I 
never spent $5.00 in a better way." 

Doubtless psychologists would explain ths 
man's experience in terms of his identification 
with the Filipino group as a compensation fcr 
hi> own temporarily lost family life, but his ac- 
ceptance by the village and his own enjoyment af 
their company seem to indicate something more 
than an ordinary psychological adjustment. 


“I'D RATHER TAKE OUT THAT P.X. GIRL 


THAN ONE OF THE NURSES.” 


Among the topics that were close to the hear s 


. and perpetually on the lips of many service men 
.were food and. women. 


The sentence quoted 
above was the summary made by a young man 
of twenty-three after considerable observation n 
a P.X. (Post Exchange). Seated directly acros- 


‘the cotinter was a group of army py satu P 7 


c to the rear of them, a girl of pye 
d. em ATL 
l L 
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years on the island of Oahu, where he was in a position to 
Observe race reactions. He is now teaching again. - 
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ancestry, arrangirg periodicals for sale. After 
“cigesting both Eis sandwich and the scene, the 
soldier confided, "Thé nurses look O.K. but I'll 
bet that they are plenty astuck-1p." He had never 
dated a nurse or che island - “They go out with 
officers usually," he said. 

This soldier, a peace-time -esident.of the North 
Central states, adced quicklz, “I’ve danced with 
Japanese girls down at the U.S.O. amd they're 
lots of fun. You should have seer hov surprised 
one of them was when I said ‘Good Evening’ to 
her in Japanese. | gave her a lig line and I don't 
know how much she believed Sut we aad plenty 
oI laughs. That kid near the magazine rack looks 
something like her. Yup, I'd rether take out mai 
F.X. girl than ons of the nurses.’ 


“LET THE ‘GCOK’ STAND 


* ! a : 
The extension of common courtesies to mem- 


bers o: another race may well be an index of in- ` 
terracial relations. In war-time Horolulu the - 


average downtown bus Icad wzs remin scent of a 
New York subway car during the nish hour. 
The suggestion wes made to a Bostonian, who 
wes usually considerate in his relations with his 
fellow soldiers, that he give cne of the women 
standing in the zisle his sect. He looxed about 
and noticed that the womaa standing in front 
of him was not a Caucasian, while the boy seated 
next to him was probably of tne same racial strain 
as she was. "Nc: me,” protested the Bostonian 
in a whisper "That kid should give he- his seat. 
Let the ‘gook’ stend.” 

After leaving the bus, he was asked whether 
or not he ever offered his sect <o a lad~. "Sure," 
he reasoned, “back in the States I’d give my seat 
to a white woma1 but over here why should I 
get up for a 'gook'? Anyway. that kid should 
have given her his seat. He was hèr kind.” 


"Hawar's RACIAL ATTITUDES HAVE BEEN 


M-IDIFIED -—, 


That Hawaiis racial acicudes have been 
modified by recert mainland influences was the 
canclusion reachec by one Negro soldier who had 


Deen stationed om::he island. for well over two. 


years. This soldie-, a well educated res dent of a 
large Connecticut city. kad been introduced to 
several girls of part-Hawalian ancestry as a re- 
sult of his friendship with another Neg-o soldier 
who had been assigned there for a lengthy period. 
He had come to know the gi-ls and their friends 
"quite well” and kad been in -heir company “sev- 
eral times each mcnth." After the influx of main- 
land civilian workers and service men reached its 
peak, the Negro -laimed that ze had been able 
to detect a "grow ng change, small but none the 
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less noticeable, in the attitude of the girls" and 
an “increasing lack of cordiality from the girls’ 
friends whom we met socially.” He was of the 
opinion that the “community has been influenced 
by the prejudices brought to Hawaii from the 
mainland.” 


“LOCK AT THAT WAVE WITH THE ‘GOOK’ 
FELLOW." - 


Conversation among soldiers riding in the 
>ack oi an Army truck was frequently a con- 
tinual, penetrating commentary on the passing 
scene. One such group on their way to town were 
startled to hear one of their number exclaim, 
“Hey, look at that Wave with the ‘gook’ fellow.” 
In a passing car there sat the Wave next to a man 
of oriental ancestry, probably Japanese. 

"Well, how do you like that?" inquired one. 


ofthe bcys. . 
"Guess all you need is a car," commented an- 
other. - se 
"She must be hard up for dates,” concluded . 
a third. 


“You'd think that with all the soldiers and 
sailors around she could have found another 
date,” criticized one of the men. 

“Perhaps he’s just giving her a hitch into 
town," ventured another. The laughter showed 
that the others didn’t share his opinion. 

"She might know the guy," suggested one 
of the men. This the group considered a remote 
possibilitv as evidenced by their smiles. 

"You wouldn't see that in the States," said 
one. 

"Yah? agreed the fellow next to him. “You 
see some darn funny things over here." 

The soldiers' immediate reaction had been one 
cf surprise; then surprise turned into disapproval, 
directed, significantly enough, at the woman and 
rot her escort. In the group of soldiers were men 
who had dated Japanese girls yet they too were 
quick to voice their criticism of the Wave. 


"IF HE HAD BEEN WHITE SHE WOULD HAVE 
TAKEN THE RIDE.” 


Even the campus of the University of Ha- 
wali can occasionally be the scene of racial tn- 
tolerance. But the girl who figured in the following 
episode was in all probability a Malthini (new- 
comer to the islands) and not a regular student, 
since it occurred in the evening when many of 
the classes were attended by civil service work- 
ers and people in the services.. 

It was approximately 8:35 pr. M. and the di 
missal of classes brought a rush to the bus sta- 
tion. As was the custom, students driving cars 
frequently stopped at the corner and offered 
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rides. That evening a sedan headed toward 
Waikiki drew up to the curb. Most of those wait- 
ing for buses were bound for mid-town Hono- 
lulu, but a young lady pushed forward. “Did you 
say Waikiki?" she inquired. Assured that such 
was the case by the man who was driving, she 
said "Fine," and was about to enter.the car. With 


one foot on the running board, she appeared to - 


stare at the driver, then hastily withdrew from 
her position and with a polite “No, thank you,” 
returned to the sidewalk. 


To those of the group.nearest the street, it. 


was evident that the driver was oriental. It is 
hard to be sure that the girl changed her mind 
solely because of that fact. However, the angry 
grind of gears às the automobile drew away 
seemed like sufficient proof that the driver thought 
so. His opinion was shared by a soldier who had 
witnessed the entire episode and commented to a 
groüp of service men near by, "If he had been 
white she would have taken the ride." 

"It certainly seems that way," agreed a sailor. 

“That was about as raw a stunt as I've ever 
seen a girl pull," another soldier added. 

"I really feel sorry for that fellow. He was 
decent enough to stop and all he got for it was a 
snub in front of the crowd," rejoined the first sol- 


dier. There is little question that the small group. 


of service men who saw the incident were in sym- 
pathy with the oriental fellow student. 


"IT'S THE PLACE FOR A HAIRCUT.” 


One of the signs that a soldier had made his 
first tour of Honolulu or visited a near-by town 
was his. amazed question, "Did you see all the 
barber shops with Japanese woman barbers?" 
Despite their initial surprise, most of the men 
were anxious to have their hair cut Dy | a woman 
barber, if only to write home about it. 

Many of the shops in the outlying areas did 
a "repeat" trade. One such shop, owned and oper- 
ated by a Japanese girl of about twenty-five, be- 
came the regular semi-monthly objective of a 
large group of soldiers stationed in a rural Oahu 
area. In the traditional manner of her profession, 
the young lady offered, in addition to a haircut, 
advice on all types of problems, and would even 
discuss her own affairs, business and personal. 
Whether or not this amusing informality was a 
business builder or a sincere effort to be friendly, 
the men found her shop an ideal place at which 
to spend a pleasant half hour. 

For many of them, having their hair cut by 
this girl was their first social experience with a 
Japanese woman. For most it became their long- 
est, continued relationship with a non-Caucasian 
woman—a significant clue of the extent to which 
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interracial attitudes may be influenced and 
strengthened by agreeable associations in every- 
day life. “She is O.K:,” was the general com- 
ment. Once in a while some one who preferred 
the silent type of barbering would remark, “She 
practically talked my hair off.” There was, how- 
ever, agreement in the group that “It’s the place 
for a haircut.” 


“SHE'S A BEAUTIFUL KID.” 


. Too frequently one racial group looks upon 
another with only an eye for group characteris- 
tics and is totally unaware of the individual traits 
within the group. It is not at all rare to hear 
some one admit, frequently with prejudiced pride, 
“T can’t tell one Negro from another,” or “All 
Chinese look alike to me." One indication that 
a soldier had reached the point where he was sen- 
-sitive to others as individuals was his apprecia- 


"tion of beauty in an oriental girl. 


. At a roadside stand frequented by some men 
stationed in rural’ Oahu, ‘there was a Japanese 
waitress of seventeen or eighteen. Slowly but 
surely this young lady became the object of open 
admiration and continued but unsuccessful re- 
quests for dates. Even after nearly two years 


` none of the men had been able to arrange a date 


with her, yet there was stil a genuine appre- 
ciation of her beauty and a continued reference to 


it among the men. Each,soldier newly assigned 


to the unit was escorted to the stand and pre- 
pared for his visit by remarks like: "We'll show 
you the prettiest Japanese girl on the Island," 
r "Just compare her with any of the Japanese 
girls you see in town." The consensus of opinion 


was that "She's a beautiful kid." 


“How DID OUR BOYS REACT TO HAWAILIS 
RACIAL SITUATION ?" 


Individual reactions of service men to Ha- 
waii's racial code ranged from complete accept- 
ance to total rejection. Of the few reactions that 
approached prevalence was the tendency of service 
men to accept non-haole women socially—an at- 
titude that moved from mere tolerance at one end 
of the scale to marriage at the other. Although 
the majority of the men probably would have pre- 
ferred the company of Caucasian girls, they were 
not hesitant to seek out the girls of non-haole ex- 
traction. One reason for this was the numerical 
ratio of haote women to men; others were the 


` desire to experience the novelty of interracial 


dating, the general community sanction of inter- 
racial social contacts and the need the men felt 
for feminine companionship. 

Service men subscribed to a double standard 
of conduct in race relations. Few groups of sol- 
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diers, if any, wotLc criticize a service man for. 
being in the company of a ron-hzole girl. De- 
spice its rarity, the appeczrance of a Caucasian 
woman with a nor-haole mar. Lrought a deluge 
of disapproval, usually directed ar the woman. 

The importation and applicetion of -stateside 
attitudes to the 2attern of race reletions in 
Hawaii was another. recognizable trend. When 
duffle bags were packed for cverséas movement, 
most service men found the space to :nsert an 
assortment of thei- peculiar local race <eactions. 
Soldiers who "dist-usted" Orien'a;s at hcme were 
not eager to accept zhem immesd ately in the Ter- 
ritory. Advocates 5: "Jim Crow" in their home 
states couldn't adjust qtückly te I-awan's indis- 
tinct color line. Taose who came-frcm areas 
where* racial tolerance was suppcrted, adapted 
themselves with more ease to Hawati’s ccle. Serv- 
ice men from sect.cns that extended ecucational 
opcortunity regardless of race locked with ap- 
proval at Chinese doctors, Japanese tea: hers and. 
Hawaiian lawyers In short, the immeliate sol- 
.dier reaction to Hawaii’s racial situation was in- 
fluenced considerably by geography The "where" 
znz “how” were imterrelated. - 


White our tia:t was stationed at Sar Fernando 


in Central Luzoa, I, as secur:ty offzer, had to make 
frequent inspect on tours of -he towns aad villages 
in the area. It wes May, the time of fiesas. 

One evening zt sunset while dr.ving zoward the 
mountains of Zambales I heard.a Land playing tra- 

/ ditional Filipine folk tunes. Taen I came upon‘a 
procession marching into a barrio for the opening 
of the fiesta. On one side of the rozd anc in perfect 
formation marcried a band of fifteen m-n, dressed 

~ in khaki milita, uniforms sh.nilv stiff with rice 
starch. On the other side were thir-y matrons 
dressed in Herwas, all especially made for this 
occasion and al exactly alke. The righ, wide 
sleeves were of white abaca aeavily embroidered in 
red; the bodices and sa-ongs -vere lighz blue; the 
kerchiefs tied avound their heacs peasant-style were 
also bite. Each woman lifted 3er skirt on the left 
side just enough to shcw tie hems of beautifully 
embroidered white petticoats. 

The people >= the barrio had erectec a bamboo 
and palm arch end decorated it with crepe paper 
and erican and Filipino fags. A sign sdid "Wel- 
come to barrio 3an Isidro Fries a"; anotl er, “Mabu- 
hay Americanoc,’ “Long Lave “Am ricans.” I 
stopped to watch When the procession -eached the 


arch, the band stopped too ard struck up a new. 


tune. The women formed a ci-cle arouad my jeep 
and began to dance their fclk dances for me. As 
they waisked e-cund. each pated my s_oulder and 
arm, crying “Mabuhay, Americano," ard “Victory, 
Toe.” It was al so spontanecus that . was soon 
returning "Maomhay" for “Mabuhay,” and “Vic- 
tory" for "Victo-y." 
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On the other hand, continued exposure to 
and growing understanding of Hawaiis code of 
zace relations gave rise to another somewhat gen- 
sralizec reaction. Those soldiers who spent con- 
siderabe time on.the Islands tended to become 
more “cosmopolitan” in their racial views. They 
ost many of their original "provincial" attitudes 
oan race. There was an extension of interests, a 
oroadening of appreciations and a furthering of 
understandings but a retention of their own racial 
identity. 

It ts possible that much of the reaction of 


-service men to Hawaiis racial' pattern was de- 


layed. Perhaps not until they returned to their 
respective communities was there a response to, 
and an awareness of, the experiment in race re- 
lations that they were privileged to witness. Some 
few mzy have become cognizant of their partici- 
pation in an active social process. The extent to 
which exposure to tolerance, however limited, will 
affect their future actions and reaction is beyond 
determ_nazion at this point. To some, Hawaii 
was a refutation of racial amity. To others it was 
a subs-antiation of tolerant racial doctrines. To 
all it was an experience to be valued. 
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Theo a little old woman in a brown tierna and 
wide rain hat came along the rcad. Though appar- 
ently net invited, she joined the dancing circle. Her 
face wes old and shriveled, like a brown apple; her 
teeth were worn to little bits of yellow ivory set 
in brown; but her black eyes were lively and she 
beat a light rhythm with her wooden clogs. The 
first time around, she caught my hand and said 
“Victory, loe." I shouted “Victory, Madre" as loud 
as I coald. The next time around she said, “Victory, 
Joe; you geeve me one cigareello.” I handed her 
a package of cigarettes. From their glances the 
other vomen regarded her as an intruder. 

The music was now slow and sentimental, and 
the circle widened enough for two women to dance-a 
love pantomime. The little old woman in brown 
stoppec at one side, lit a cigarette, turned the 
lighted end inside her mouth as Filibino women do, 
and smoked happily. The pantomime over, the 
dancers bezan to whirl with abandon in a fast dance. 

A -ii»ino man who had been watching came 
cver amd climbed in beside me. “They expect a gift 
for the fiesta,’ he said. I took three “Victory” 
pesos Lom my pocket and held them up. One of the 
women from the pantomime danced up and took 
them. Then all the women danced by again, grasped 

hand, and cried, “Salamat, Po,’ “Thank you, 
Sir.” That is, all except the woman in brown. She 
stood and puffed her cigarette in perfect content- 
ment. 

There was a crash of drums, the band swung into 
"You Are My Sunshine,” and they all went truck- 
ing into town for the fiesta. 
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“FILIPINOS KEEP. OUT” 


By HERNANDO J. ABAYA 


ASHINGTON’S FOREIGN POLICY has hit a 
W blind alley in the liberated Philippines. 

American policy makers have had to re- 
treat from the Roosevelt policy of building up a 
real Philippine democracy to one of tolerance and 
unveiled support of a regime of force, no better 
tham Peron's or Franco’s. The hard facts of 
American economic hegemony and military se- 
curity in Asia havé dictated such a policy. 

The Philippines became an independent re- 
public on July 4, 1946. Politically, it is free. 
Economically, however, it is the exclusive hunting 
preserve of Americans, and the armed might of 
generous Uncle Sam stands guard to protect 
American property rights therein. We Filipinos 
are no more independent today than are the Cu- 
bans or the Puerto Ricans. Philippine indepen- 
dence has become a mocking lie. 

A recent issue of the A-nerican-owned Manila 
weekly, the Philippines Free Press, featured on 
its cover a photograph of a sign in a United 
States Army compound in Manila. The sign 
reads: “FILIPINOS KEEP OUT.” Right in our 
own backyard, too! Which proves, remarked a 
columnist in the Manila Chromtcle, that “this 
country is going to the dogs and the Americans." 

This arrogant sign, and others like it, tell 
something o: what is happening. Today the Phil 
Ippine scene is conveniently blacked out behind 
an “iron curtain" of omission and distortion by 
a sector of the American press. The story, when 
finally told, will be shocking to most Americans. 

The war left the Philippines bleeding and 
bankrupt. Shortly before the grant of indepen- 
dence last July the United States Congress, in 
order to provide the Philippines with a "pro 
tective climate," approved the Bell Trade Rela- 
tions Act, which had the full blessing of Ameri- 
can retentionists and other vested interests. This 
Act was then rushed through the Philippine Con- 
gress and has now only to be ratified by a plebis- 
cite of the Filipino people to become the law of the 


HERNANDO J. ABAYA, a newspaper man of wide experience, 
was until recently the political reporter of the U. S Em- 
bassy in Manila and before that, of the Office of the U. S. 
High Commissioner. During the Japanese occupation he 
was "planted" as a clerk in the office of the puppet presi- 
dent by the "Free Philippines" underground intelligence 
unit; He is now special correspondent of the Evening News, 
Manila's leading post-liberation afternoon daily. 
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“and the Foreign Liquidation Commission.. 


land. The Bell Act is significant because it under- 
scores the new "realistic approach" in American 
foreign policy, with respect not only to the Philip- 
pines but to other small countries. This act will 
convert the Philippines into an economic vas- 
salage in which American capital will have com- 
plete and permanent control economically and, in 
the final analysis, politically as well. 


Economic Protectionism 


Before the war, Philippine economy was com- 
pletely dependent oti the American market, which 
absorbed more than 80 per cent of all Philippine 
exports. In October, 1941, the figure reached the 
all-time high of 94 per cent. A few money crops, 
like sugar, coconut oil, cordage and tobacco. were 
developed to the neglect.of other industries.. Phil- 
ippine economy remained essentially feudal, with a 
few light industries struggling to survive. The 
waf uprooted this one-sided economy, which fa- 
vored a small group of quota-monopolists—the 
sugar and other vested interests—and opened the 
way for the implementation of a long-planned 
balanced economy. The Philippine economic po- 
tential is great, and is capable óf supporting three 
times the present population of seventeen millions. 

American retentionists, however, had other 
plans for the lush Philippine field in which, as a 
result of tke war, they could claim "exclusive 
rights." The prewar status quo had to be main- 
tained if these interests were to be served and 
"rewarded." U. S. government agencies in Manila 
gave all possible assistance to these monopoly 
groups, in the form of shipping priorities and 
trade preferences, to the exclusion of Filipino 
business and other alten competitors. This policy 
of "economic protectionism" was rigidly pursued 
by the Foreign Economic Administration and, 
later, by the United States Commercial Company 
Men 
associated with the quota-monopolists shaped their 
policies. The result is that American capital to- 
day dominates the Philippines more than ever. 

The Bell Act revives free trade for eight years, 
after which there would be twenty years of gradu- 
ated tariff on Philippine exports entering the 
American market. The tariff, based on the prefer- 
ential schedule accorded to Cuba, would increase 
by 5 per cent each year. The system of absolute 
quotas, which the United States has consistently 
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fo:ght to abolish everywhere eke, is again to be 
enforced as it wa: before the war. Millions of 
Filpino producers who deal in sugar or other 
money crops but who are not alottedia part of 
the quotas canrot zo into the production of these 
products or, if they do, canrot send them into the 
Arierican market. The quctas, which are special 
privileges, become <n effect perpetual monopolies. 
Wnile Philippine exports maz enter the United 


` States cn a quota basis, American exports to the 


Philippines are to be unrest-icted in quantity. 
Furthermore, “free trade" for the Philippines 
todzy means the ore-way entry of American ex- 
ports into the Philippine marxe- because-it will 
take years before our Filipinc iadtstries can be 
reestablished and brought back to enything near 
prewar production Evel. 

The more serious objectioa ta the Bell Act 
is tke “equal rights” or parity cause. The act 
requires the amendment of the Ph-lippine’Con- 
sttucion to allow Americans ree access to our 
enterprises. American citizens and corporations 
are to be granted :he same rights as Filipinos 
to acquire and hold natural -esources and public 
utilities. The U. & State Departmert, through 
Assistant Secretary of States Will Clayton, vig- 
orously objected to this parity amendment. on the 
grocnd that it asked the luli»pines to give 
Americans rights waich the Filipincs, as aliens, 
were denied in the United States. The objection 
was ignored. Faul V. McHNutt, the American 


High Commissioner in Manila, kad flown on a 


special mission to Washington to pash the bill 
through Congress. He insiszec that the “equal 
rights" provision was the.oalr wav to induce 


Amecican capital to .nvest in the Philippines. It ' 


was the Bell Act or nothing. The bill was rushed 


'throcgh the Congressional mill ther. signed bv 


President Truman and airmeiled by diplomatic 


pouch to Manila for quick action by the Roxas | 


government. l 

Roxas had pledged his gove-nment to accept 
the act even before tke U. S. Congress passed it. 
The Roxas-flagged PEilippine Congress proceeded 
to eliminate possible apposition -o the act by re- 


fusing to seat the legally elected representatives 


of the Hukbalahags aad of other groups that had 
fought Roxas in the election. Tis was the only 
way to get the three-fourths vote 1ecessary for the 
acceptance of the parity clause. The Congress 
went through the mations of a pable hearing, 
during which ell speakers except on2 urged rejec- 


. ticn. The final vote, 19 to 5 for ecceptance in the 


Senate and 66 to 19 in the House, wes short of 
the required three fourths (18 in the Senate and 
75 in the House) ; nevertheless, tte Roxas.major- 
ity decided the ma-gin was safe. Every affirma- 
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tive vote was rewarded with a slice of $35,000 
in “pork-zarrel” from a top-heavy budget on a 
$75,007,000 federal loan. The Bell Act must now 
be submitzed to the Philippine electorate for rati- 
ficatior- in a plebiscite next March. With the 
Roxas zovernment in firm control of the ballot 
machinery, the Filipino people may be expected to 
vote a -esounding Ja! 

The case of Brig. Gen. Ernest H. Burt, of the 


Jnited States Army, now retired, gives an excel- - 


.ent exemple of how the "equal rights" provision 
will wotk to the Filipino’s disadvantage. -Claim- 
mg protection under the parity clause, Burt bought 
trom the Catholic Church (still the biggest land- 
holder a the Philippines) two big estates, one 
just cutzidé of Manila for $600,000 and the other, 
the Buenavista Estate in agrarian Central Luzon, 
for $2,500,000. At the time, Burt was McNutt’s 
legal acviser. In the probe of these purchases 
ty the Philippine House Committee in Manila 
on August 21, 1946, Burt said he expected to 
make $-,500,000 from both transactions, by re- 
selling tne lots to the peasants, for whose “wel- 
fare" he -ntended to spend $3,000,000. The Roxas 
governirent threatened to expropriate the proper- 
ties, but it has taken no definite action because 


the inve:-igation revealed that high-ranking off- ' 


cis of zhe Roxas administration were involved 
ir the purchase of the estates. Under the terms 
af the Buenavista sale, the profits from the resale 
were to 2e divided three ways: one third to the 
ckurch, ene third to Burt, who had paid only 
$5,000 Gown on the $2,500,000 deal, and one 
third to tze Roxas republic. The estate was under 
lease to tze government when it was sold to Burt. 
Moreover two thirds of the peasants had already 
completec payments on their lots under the terms 
ot the government lease. 


Americar Cldtimers Uneasy 


Amer can oldtimers in Manila are uneasy over 
the parity amendment. The American Chamber 
of Commerce Journal, organ of the American busi- 
ness community in Manila, declared in a recent 
editcrial: ‘The United States has granted inde- 
pendence to the Republic of the Philippines and 
has go right to impose a provision of this nature. 


In the interests of honesty and fair-dealing, the. 


gorernment of the United States should volun- 
tar ly abrogate the invidious provision at the 
eariest Dozsible moment." 

The pzsition of the American oldtimers is 
well-taken. Most of them are independent busi- 
ness men, and do not belong to the quota-mo- 
nopolist groups. Payment of war damage com- 
pensation, as provided under the Tydings War 
Damege Act, is premised on the acceptance first 
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by the Filipino people of the Bell Act. These 
oldtimers are without adequate funds, and cannot 
reestablish themselves in business until war dam- 
ages are paid. In the meantime, new American 
capital has rushed in, crowding out the small in- 
dependent groups. In the one-year period follow- 
ing Philippine liberation, eighty-two American 
corporations, with a capital stock of $15.000,000, 
were registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commisston in Manila, a huge increase over reg- 
istration in any given year prior to the war. The 
powerful Bark of America of San Francisco has 
entered the field to finance most of these new 
American concerns. A Manila business analyst 
attributes this "rush" of American capital to the 
"desire of American business to check the rapid 
influence of Russia in the Chinese market." 

Americar. capital, strengthened by the war and 
hungry ior new fields to exploit, does not have to 
be "induced" to come to the Philippines. This is 
the only way it can hold its own in the vast econ- 
omic field of Asia. . 

_ The Roxas government, though aware T this, 
has flung the gates wide open to American "free 
enterprise” to exploit to the full ‘the untapped 
wealth of the Philippines. Roxas himself has 
launched a campaign to convince the Filipino 
people that it is "false nationalism" to reject the 
Bell Act and to deny Americans "equal rights" in 
our country. "To hoard these resources because 
we have not, ourselves, the talents or the capital 
to develop them, or fear to invite capital from 
abroad," he declared recently, "is to subject our- 
selves to slow economic strangulation in the 
shadow of plenty." 

This statement prompted a Manila columnist 
to call the attention of Roxas, "the champion of 
equal rights for the Americans," to a letter on 
U. S. Army policy in the Philippines: - 

HEADQUARTERS J^ 


668the Medium Port, Base “R” AFWESPAC 


Maritine Personnel Office - 
APO 72 
1 February 1946 
Subject: Letter of Recommendation 
To Whom It May Concern: 
This is to certify that employee M. De Se- 


- quera, master of class F. S. vessel has served with 


us for a period of three months. 

Fits performance has been efficient through his 
period of employment. This man is being given an 
honorable release from his job due to orders from 
AEWESPAC to replace ud Masters with 
white M asters. 

( S gd) James R. Dent 


E ist Lt., Inf. 
A politically astute man, Roxas hopes to per- 
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petuate himself in power as the trusted spokesman 
of American and Spanish vested interests. His 
government is in business partnership with the 
economic overlords who elected him to power. The 
government recently acquired thirty-four per cent 
interest in the Philippine Air Lines, which operates 
both domestic and foreign services. This is con- 


trolled by-Andres Soriano, Franco's proconsul in 


Manila before the war, who is now an American 
citizen, naturalized on October 5, 1945. A pure 


' Spaniard, Soriano became a Filipino citizen on 


December 11, 1941, three days after the sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor. He served until V-J day 
on MacArthur’s staff. Other stockholders are the 
big American TWA, and Joaquin M. Elizalde, 


' Philippine Ambassador to Washington. A $150,- 


000,000 Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
being organized to undertake the economic re- 
habilitation of the Philippines. This is to be 
financed ón loans expected from Washington and 
private, American banks. Roxas' backers will have 
the say on how the money is to be spent. The 
Roxas government may also engage in oil, which- 
is Soriano's exclusive field. He and Elizalde today 
are in control of powerful trusts whose influence 
extends to every aspect of Philippine national life. 
The ‘American government has treated the 
Philippine problem with something like benevolent 
indifference, despite the President's injunction to 
remove all who collaborated with the enemy 
from positions of economic and political influence 
in the Philippines. General MacArthur “liberated” 


his friend Roxas, on his own personal responsi- 


* 


bility, and this cleared the way for the triumphant 
return of the Filipino puppets to power. Washing- 


ton could have taken a firm stand in the elections 


of last April. Collaboration was the.issue, Sergio 
Osmena was clearly a non-collaborator, Roxas 
under charges of being a collaborator. On Mc- 
Nutt's advice to remain “neutral,” Washington 
adopted a “hands-off” policy, which Roxas was 
quick to use to his advantage. The result 1s that 
Roxas, who won his spurs as a member of the 
puppet cabinet, is today president of the new Phil- 
ippine Republic, and the same men who ran the 
government for the Japanese are again in contro 
of the state. The puppet president, José Laurel 
who is'on trial for treason, complains: “Roxas is 
a collaborator but is not considered a traitor, un- ` 
like the accused who is also a collaborator but is 
branded a traitor." 


American Prestige Suffers - 


The results of America's vacillation on this 
fundamental issue have been tragic for the Filipino 
people, and American prestige has suffered as c 
consequence. When I left Manila September 2, 
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che Roxas govermment, crirk with its newly 
won power. had j~st declared “war” on -he demo- 
cratic forces that opposed Rozas in the election. 
The Philippine military police and unts of the 
Philippine Army, on orde-s ;rom Rozas, were 
using planes, tanks and artiller;—leased from the 
United States Arn» —to' destro7 peasant and labor 
groups in Centra Luzon, wach voted solidly 
against him, and tc compel cbedience to Roxas’ 
cne-man rule. The t2udal land’crds have rallied to 
a man behind Roxzs. He has rex procated by arm- 
ing the landlords’ private zrries, Xnown as the 
civilian guards, which have bezn pleced under the 
military police command. 

This ctvil strife is the inevi-able outcrop of the 
deep-rooted class-antagonign n Centre] Luzon 
where the peasants are demar.ding immediate agra- 
rian reforms. Opposition to Roxas is not rom dis- 
sident “Reds” and “bandits,” 53: from resistance 
grcups who fought collaboratozs without letup for 
three years. These zroups, which fused under the 
Democratic Alliance. are.aralozous to the New 
' Dez: and other prcgressive fortes in the United 
states. The Filipino farm workers enjored free- 
dom for the first time, durirg the occupation, 
while keeping the Japanese zt ba}. The feudal land- 
lorcs want to take tat freedom away. 


The Roxas gove-nment has ased every trick 


in Pranco’s bag to crush oppdstt:on. The »easants 
ard arm workers refuse to lay ccwn zhe arms they 
captured from the Japanese unless the government 
guarantees their security from vicious atracks by 
the landlords and their private zrmies, “vho are 


iorcing a return to the status quo. On Auzust 31, ' 


the: Roxas government gave + under oressure 
irom the landlords, and abandoned its policy of 
_a “bloodless” peace Since then, the government 
forces have Been hurting down tre “lawless” peas- 
ants and their fami: es with tartks, planes and ar- 
fillery. Peasant leaders and sympazhize-s have 
been arrested en masse, illegally 12-aired and often 
beaten up. Juan Feleo, respected peasant leader and 
head of the National Peasants Union whick has an 
estimated membership of 400,070, was k dnaped 
while under tae “procection” cf tbe military police, 


and murdered by the landlords” paid goons. The 


partisan commander, Luis Taruc, a member of 
the Philippine Congress, has -ejciaed his peasant 
army, the Huks. He is wanted by the Roxas 
government on charges of “rebe l'on," “illegal as- 
sociation,” and “murder” committ2d during the oc- 
cupacon when many -ollaboratcrs were executed 
by guerrillas after summary trials. In Manih, mili- 
tary rolice gangs, acting without xarrants, raided 
the homes of Democratic Alliance directors, broke 
into labor union headquarters and newspapers 
sympathetic to the peasant cause im search cf “sub- 
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` Mmited circulation, 
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versive literature," and placed "suspects" «under 
“protective custody.” The Philippine provost mar- 
saal general justified this ‘terrorism, saying, “I 
have teken it on my own account and responsibility 
to safeguard the government.” His orders were 
"to shoot to kill anybody who defies openly the 
constitited authorities." 
Roxas and his robot “liberal party" have the 
run of the country The government, including 
ike juciciary. has been purged of opposition men. 
Under a new law, nothing “derogatory to the good 
name" of the Roxas government may be broad- 
zast. Ihe press, outside of a few papers with a 
is controlled by the ruling 
clique. Freedom of assembly is banned under a 
aew lav which considers the association of five 
or moze armed persons as “insurrection.” A 
‘thought police" has been organized to squelch all 
sriticism of the government. Collaborationists are 
-n control in the cabinet, the Supreme Court and 
—ongress., l'he People's Court, which was special- 
y created to try all puppets, is under heavy pres- 
.ure to quash treason cases. The organizer of the 
auppet Philippine Constabulary who directed the 
punitive campaign to destroy the resistance move- 
ment hes been “acquitted.” Yamashita's puppets 
zre back in power, and the men who fought them 
ere beirg persecuted as "brigands" and "subver- 
Sve eleraents." 
lz This Independence? 


This is the overall picture in an independent 
Philippines two years after the landings of Amer- 
can forces on the beaches at Leyte. . i 

But the United States „has long since aban- 
ned tke Roosevelt tradition of broadening the 
tase of democracy at home and iostering its 
growta abroad. The Bell Act nullifies Philippine 
itdepencence by tying our economy to America’s 
a»ron-strcings. American capital is in the Philip- 
pnas to'stay and cash in on “equal rights" with 
Filipinos And American capitalism knows that 
it will be more than amply protected, 

The J.-S. Army has today more than 60,000 
troops in the Philippines, exclusive of 35,000 
Failippire Scouts, which are a part of the U. S. 
Army: Plans have been compléted for seventy- 
ezzht air navy and army bases throughout the 
Fulipines, and negotiations are under way for 
tFeir acquisition. A vast air base for B-29’s 
wll straddle two Central Luzon provinces, while 
tke main naval base will include part of Manila 
ard muck of the strategic Manila Bay area. Manila 
is to be -he new and impregnable Pearl Harbor. 

In Manila, the year of our independence, the 
U S. Army says: “FILIPINOS KEEP OUT." 


What will the sign be a generation from now? 
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wonders. 


Episode of the Small Tomatoes 


By RICHARD L. PARK 


pute had become known to me. But it was 

never so vivid as,the episode of the small 
tomatces, in the little Bengali village of Kermitola. 
where I was stationed during the war. 

Despite the war, life was pleasant on this Ben- 
gali airfield. We were meeting India in her own 
home, the countryside. 

At the airheld we were fortunate in having 
a large number of Nepalese working as plane 
guards—chowkidars. We liked to call them our 
Gurkha guards, although only a few of them could 
technically be so called. These men were little 


) pute fad IN A BOOK the Hindu-Muslim dis- 


of commands, the neat precision of the uniform. 
And they were loyal—to their own leaders and 
to our wishes. Their task was no small one con- 
sidering the expense of the planes and the lives 
of the men who lived near death in them over 
Burma. 

The Nepalese were T Hindus—mostly 
of the high warrior caste—Kshatriya. The vil- 
lage near by, Kurmitola, was almost entirely 
Mohammedan. The stage was set—high caste 
Hindu-vs-M uslim. 

But nothing -happened—at least for several 
weeks. At about noon one day, however, a guard 
(shall we call him Bim Bahadur Chetri) decided 
to buy some tomatoes for his family. While he 


' was waiting in front of a Kurmitola vegetable 


shop, he saw one of the villagers buy before him. 


Bim Bahadur, a few minutes later, was astonished | 


to hear a slightly higher price quoted for the 
same tomatoes that had been sold to the villager. 
Bang! Dim's fist came down on the tomato basket. 
The shopkeeper, assisted by a neighbor, firmly 
planted a bamboo cane over Bim’s head. A whistle 
was whisked out of Bim's pocket— bringing the 
Nepalese on the run. Soon the village was a 


mass of screaming women, bloody men and broker ' 


mud shops. 

Nightfall brought us word that both camps 
were gathering for a knock-down, drag-out fight. 
We were in the midst of a small, international, 
communal “war.” Since the Nepalese were work- 


Ricoarp L. Park, now a student in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences at Harvard University, during the 
war served nearly. two years in India, as civilian personnel 
officer and provost marshal in East Bengal. 
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trouble began. 


They loved military order, the sound. 


^ table with his aides. 


` paign in World War I. 


t 


ing for the U. S. Army, we decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

At about eight P. M. a few of us went over to 
the village. We walked firmly, but with some 
“misgivings when we saw that the men in the vil- 
lage were armed with heavy clubs. 

My interpreter, Peter, asked for the village 
headman. He was soon found and we chatted in 
a friendly manner. In a roundabout way I men- 
‘tioned the fact that the headman and the chief 
of the Nepal guards should have a talk before 
After all, one war was enough. 
He agreed, and I was amazed! 


"d 


Settling the Dispute 


We set up a formal discussion ring. © A table 
was found, along with a few chairs. The chief 
of the Nepalese came and sat at the left of the | 
The village elders filed up - 
in front of the table, and the headman took the 
right bench. A local policeman and I presided. 

The headman spoke first, using Hindustani 
 alanguage which few of the villagers understood, 
but one which those in the conference knew. He 
gave a mournful story of the great damage whica 
had been done to the village, adding the state- 
ment that these "Northern tribes" just didnt 
seem to understand the Bengalis. 

When he had finished, the Nepal leader stood 


“up. He was a retired member of a regular Gurkha 
. regiment. A long twisted mustache added to tre 


dignity of his straight back, immaculate uniform 
and polished medals from the Mesopotamian cam- ` 
He had very little -o 
say except that such fights could do no good in the 
great fight against the Japanese. This thouglt, 
however, seemed to have some .effect since the . 
elders bowed their heads and the crowd grew 
very still. 

After all the speechmaking, the Nepal chef 
and the village headman shook hands with great 
ceremony and both agreed that the feud was at 
an end. There was a sense of relief on every 
one's face as the elders stood up and shook the 


. hand of the old Gurkha. 


Except for a few rocks whizzing over cur 
heads as, we walked away, and a subsequent law- 
suit, diplomacy had again triumphed. The m-th 
of the incompatability of Hindus and Muslims 


^^Wwas broken once more. 
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NATURE AND MAN IN JAPAN 


^- 


By TORU MATSUMOTD 


. S YOUNGSTERS, we in, Jepen used to say, 
A “There are four thirgs to fear: Earth- 
quakes, thunder, fire and father.” 

The four had many things n common. But 
the greatest reason for fear wes that they were 
overpowering. Thee was really nothing we 
could do about it except to hcpe that their power 
wol not overtake us. 

The-second thing common to them was their 
anger. Earthquakes were the arger of the earth; 
thunder of the heavers; fire of the house; father 
—well, he was just fearsome. 

Then another thmg: they were unpredictable. 
We could not always tell wker the father was 
going to roar. ‘The fire usually. struck at night. 
lf it started in ycur neighbcr s, you had only a 
few minutes of grace. As for the thunder, it 
caine almost "out of the blue sky." But it was 


the earthquake which really scared the life out of _ 


us by coming withot- any warning. 

We thought that those things were natural 
parts of that which controlled ocr lives. We 
were afraid of them, batt we knew we could never 
_ be separated from them. 


Father 


When a mother aad trouble disciplining a 
child she would say as che last resort, “I will tell 
your father.” The child would stop, reluctantly 
but promptly. 

Because my own father was away for many 
years, I cannot sav wat he wculd nave done or 
how I might have felt -owards Lim, »ut I remem- 
ber how it was in my playmates’ homes. If the 
mother looked at the clock ard said, “Children, 
get ready; Father will be home soon," it was a 
signal for the children to wash up and de good. 

In the house next t» us there were four small 
boys who were constantly fighting >ne another. 
The mother, with a baby on her back, never 
seemed to stop scolding her sons. wio just ignored 
her. Eut when the father came bac< he hushed 
them u> instantly. Once in a while, we heard 
him shout, “Shut up!" Then even we in our 


house hushed. Not thet we-were afraid of him, . 





Born in Japan in 1913, Tcorv Marsurrto30 was. graduated 
from the Christian college Meiji Gakuin :n Tokyo and 
.from Union Theological Seminary in New York. Mr. Mat- 
sumo-o is the author with Merion O. Lecrizo pf tae recently 
published book A Brother Ir c Stranger. 
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. fire 


bell called “Hansho,” a warning device. 


carr” things to safety. 


bat it jist seemed impossible for us to be gay 
and merrywhen the children next door were sub- 
dued. ~ i 

My own son, born in America, once asked 
me, "Daddy, what are you for?" Every child in 


foz. He is the household god running your life. 


| Fire 


I remember many fires in my boyhood. In 


Japan, the word "fire" is not so much a call to . 


firemen as it is a call for people to get things out. 
A house on fire is a “goner” before a fire engine 
arlives. -fa burning house stands half an hour, 
it is unusual. Inhabitants are considered lucky 
if -hey-es-cape as they are. The neighbors rush 
out with zheir own valuable possessions and es- 
tablish a 5lace of refuge in the direction of the 
wind, nev2r where the wind is going. Fire en- 
gimes pour water into the burning house, not to 


Pd 


Jepan krows, or should know, what a father is ` 


save the house, but to minimize the spreading of - 


The wind seems to accompany a fire always, 
and the wind scatters all around bits of burning 
wood which we call "children of fire.’ So the 
firemen poar water upon the roofs of surrounding 
dwellings, too, irom which occupants carry out 
thirgs frartically. ‘Often it is necessary to break 
down a row of houses to stop a fire. 

In every village and town there is a watch 
tower or a tall ladder on top of which is hung a 
When 
we acar it in the middle of the night, we listen 
for the bells "frequency." The closer the fire is 
to iz, the taster it rings. To hear this always 
gave me stch terror that the very sight of that 
bell seemed devilish. It was only after I was old 
enorga to zo out alone that I ran to see a fire. 
Then I ran ànd joined the line of people to help 


Fires in America are tragic, too. -But-when 
the fre siren blows, people go out to rescue lives 
and ott out the fire. Often people even stay put 
and watch smoke come out of an apartment in the 
same building. I once slept through a fire in my 
apartment house. Cities in America are relatively 


new ard many buildings are new and fireproof. - 


Thunder š 


The thurder in Japan is a devil. When chil- 
dren insist 01 sleeping without nighties, a mother 
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says, “Mr. Thunder will come and eat your nav- 
el.” So the children put their nighties on, thus 
protecting themselves from cold or possibly 
stomach-ache, which was supposed to result from 
the exposure o: the tummie. As soon as we heard 
the first thunder, we used to cover up our navels. 

Thunder was feared by the people on account 
of the storm always following it. Japan is a land 
of storms and typhoons. 

A storm comes at the change of seasons. Ac- 
cording to the old calendar, the “two hundred 
and tenth day," which is the storm’s day, falls-at 
the beginning of September. You have a storm 
if not a typhoon on or about that day without 
fail. As the day approaches, you Hear people say 
half prayerfully and hali fatalistically. “May the 
damage be light!” 

There was a big storm when I was about 
fourteen. The thunder and lightning were sick- 
ening. My sisters and I covered our ears and 
eyes with our hands, crouched in the corner of a 
room and half cried and half prayed. 

The downpour was not just heavy. It was 
like waterfalls coming down upon our roof. We 
had outer doors up, which made our rooms dark, 
but the rain and wind hit those doors with~such 
power that they shook and soon the hallway was 
full of water. The lightning struck all around us. 
We thought we were dead many times. There 
were no lightning rods anywhere. : When the 
lightning struck a tall cedar tree near by it made 
a specially terrifying noise as the tree split. 

That particular storm lasted about three hours. 
When it was over; we pushed the outer doors out 
and beheld the work of the angry nature. After 
-~ the water subsided, I went over to the river. 
About fifty men were standing just watching it 
in awe and resignation. The river, in ordinary 
times only about fifty yards wide, had expanded 
to five times its normal width, spreading over 
the lower bank on the opposite side. 

The bridge was gone. 

As I stood there for half an hour I saw at 
least a dozen houses floating down. I also saw 
two horses, both of which were dead. 

Then suddenly the spectators shouted, "A 
man! À man!" 

I looked where they pointed. I saw a head 
rise every half minute. It seemed that a man 
was desperately holding on to a piece of wood, 
but he was too heavy. Two of the onlookers tried 
to jump in, but older men held them back. ' | 

"You will only kill yourselves. That man 
cannot be saved. Look at the swiftness of the 
current I" 

As they said it, the drowning man was a 
hundzed yards away. In fact, the swirling. angry- 
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looking water ran so swiftly that watching it 
made me feel dizzy. I felt a temptation just to 
fall in and.go with the water. The very volume 
and swiftness seemed to have magnetic power 

As I left I heard people sav, “The crops up- 
stream must be all gone this year." They looked 
depressed. ““The farmers are to be pitied; all their 
work has been washed away." 


— Earthquake i 


But it was the earthquake that dominated 
nature's relationship to us. We lived on the land, 
which never gave us peace and stability.. 

There is not one standing thing in Japan 
that has been built without earthquake in mind. 
There used to be a “skyscraper” in Tokyo. It 
had twelve stories. But it collapsed with the 
first shock in 1923. Now there 1s a law prohibit- 
ing any building more than seven stories. The 
expression “tekkin konkurito” (steel-framed con- 
crete buildings) is a talisman of dependability 
in Japan, because such a building as the Imperial 
Hotel can withstand a violent earthquake. 

The fear of earthquakes has dominated our 
taste in furniture and interior decoration. Com- 
pared to the American home, ours is practically 
barren. When you walk into the living room, you 
will be struck by its empty neatness. This is partly 
because we do not want to get hurt by falling 
glass-framed pictures, vases or even books. You 
may see a picture in the tokonoma, or alcove, but 
it is a scroll hung on a string. There may be a 
low desk and a cushion in the corner. and maybe 


` a habacht, or charcoal fire box, but that is about 


all. We keep other things in the closet and take 
them out whenever we need them. 

There are dishes in the kitchen, but what we 
use are of rather poor quality. The reason is not 
hard to find. Expensive china, which is used when 
we have company, is carefully wrapped and put 
away. We use lacquered wares for soup. I am 
sure that lacquered wares are extensively used in 
Japan partly because they are safer in an earth- 
quake than china. 

When going to sleep. we unconsciously look 
around lest we lie down under or near things 
that might injure us during the night. One 
should ‘not lock every window or door in the 
room. This is a precaution in case one wants to 
get out in a hurry. In fact it is the part of 
wisdom to leave a door open. so that if you should 
be surrounded by falling boards you could make 
your way out. 

The Japanese people live oe earthquakes. It 
is unnatural to be without them. When I first 
came to New York, my first thought as I slipped 
into a bed was, “Here, at least. I won’t have tc 
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_ £e: up during the night on zccount of an earth- 
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quake.” New Ycrkers lockec very carefree. If 
people in Japan l-ok always “dowa,” it is partly 
because they Zeel so completzy subject to the 
destructive-whim= of nature.’ 

This dreadful rature, however, gave us Scenery 
so beautiful as to make us ever more religious 
towards it. The Japanese pecple did not ordi- 
narily think of na-ure as the work of a creator: 
to them, it was a superhuman "personality" in 
itself. It was alive It possessed: almighty power 
as well as deep ccntempt for any human attempt 
to comprehend it. Control rature? The idea was 
sacrilegious. Chance the face of it?. Preposterous! 
Man could not do anything akcrt it; man should. 
not do anything to it. 

Look tò the west where tke evening sun is 
just setting! See the majestic Lit. Asama! How 
graceful its peak amd how mysterious its smoke! 
lowering above thé rocky hil& around it, Mt. 
Asema is a king oi volcanoes. The golden rays 
of the sun shoo-cinz through tas clcuds give the 
mountain, the roya: crown that fits. 

At night, however, the monarch of the day 
may turn into a furious tyrant. Sursting through 
the top, a column o: fire shoots into the black 
infinite of the nigh:, shaking 12aven and earth. 
Human beings? What nonsense! Nature does 


not care. Way should the nos? tyrannical of all 


of nature's mighty ‘ords——tke volcano — care 


about mere human xings ? 


several times during my bo~hood I heard and 
saw Mt. Asama explode. The frst one in my 
memory occurred a:' night. I -hought we were 
all going ta burn to death. It was just like “the 
pillar of fire" I had heard abouz. The flaming 
pillar burst straight up several -imes in succes- 
sion. My whole bod froze in fear. 

The last eruption before I -ame to Tokyo 
happened while I was in a claseoom The build- 
ing vibrated suddenty. 

The teacher said, “Under ycur desks ? ' We 
got down quickly and waited antil the shock 
passed away. A skake is usually followed by 
another one. So after the first shake, we filed 
out c= doors. There was no mcre violent vibra- 
tion, but school wo-k was at a standstill for 
an hour. Sirice it was daytime, fir2 was not visible, 
but we saw a large body of black smok=2 spreading 


~ out towards us. The teacher sa:c thzt.soon the 


ashes would fall upom the grourd. We stood in 
the rein oi ashes. Ir ten minutes my palm was 
covered with sand-like ash. 

. Mt'Ásama was not the only scurce af earth- 
quake. Any one of some forty “ive” volcanoes 
could erupt any time. and did. ES there were 
said t5 be many uncerwater earth quake sources 
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which could shake the world just as powerfully 
as any land volcano. Ít was one of those under- 
water earthquakes that destrcyed Tokyo and 
Yokokama in 1923. 

I can never forget that earthquake. Though 
I was not in Tokyo or Yokohama then, but in 
Takaszki, I had the shock of my life. Details of 
that disaster are well known. What impressed me 
most was that all,my relatives survived while 
hundreds of thousands of people perished. 

The earthquake was explained to me by the 
minister of a Christian church as God's punish- 


' ment for the sinful people in the big city. Some- 


how th? explanation did not satisfy me. I thought 
surely some who were not so good must have 
Deen spared, because I had often heard some of 
ny relatives were not the kind of good people 
hey m:ght have been. 

People who believed in Buddhism had a more 
nderstandable explanation. They said that those 
hings happened regardless of whether you were 
zood o- bad. What mattered, according to my 
Jvddnist teachers and friends. was how you had 
Leen predestined. Causes of your suffering had ` 
Leen fixed before you were born in the human 
fesh. The important thing was not to concern 
yourself with whether suffering would come. It 
vould come. You could only pray for mercy and 
leniency. In the meantime you could and should 
t= good. while you are alive so that you might 
reach tke beyond-land of bliss when you end, 
tue life 5f flesh. All the sufferings were not the 
etects o: predestined causes. One great cause of 
misery could be eliminated by ‘disciplining your- 
sclf. For a human being makes himself unhappy 
te his own greed and desires. If you do not want 
tz want, you want not. 

This was a great teaching. In fact, if it had 
net been for Buddhism, the whole Buddhist world 
would have outdone .the so-called "Christian" 
world in producing Marco Polos and Columbuses. 
It would have certainly produced more imperial- 
ist wars. Buddhism traveled from India to China, 
then to Korea and to Japan witbout preceding 
or follow ng a foreign war. The Japan of 1931- 
1€41 was a post-Buddhist nation. If a "Buddhist" 
na-ion ever engaged in foreign aggression it was 
no- because it was a Buddhist nation but because 
it was nct Buddhist enough. 


Buddhism Was Inevitable 


T think Buddhism was inevitable for the peo- 
ples in the East, though I would not say that it 
was altogether desirable tn the long run. I can 
see why Buddhism originated in India. I can 
also see how it spread through China. 

As for Japan, the universal accéptance of 
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Buddhism was only natural. Aside from the high 
level of culture it presented as it was introduced 
in the seventh century by Chinese and Korean 
priests, Buddhism had what the people of Japan 
felt wanting in native animistic beliefs. To be 
sure, Buddhism underwent changes in Japan, just 
as it went.on to influence the Japanese. Further- 
more, no one can discuss Buddhism as if it were 
a simple formula; as a matter of fact, there are 
as many if not more, divisions in Buddhism in 
Japan as there are in Christianity in the United 
States. What I am, discussing is, therefore, the 
general effect of Buddhism, as a whole, upon the 
people as it has operated through many centuries. 

I said that Buddhism was inevitable, and I 
think this was specially so in a country like Japan. 

First, nature, with which the people have 
lived, is as inhumanly cruel as it is exquisitely 
beautiful. Tae land is also poor in natural re- 
sources. 

Beauty attracts and' cruelty repulses. The 
Japanese people have been attached to their land 
as fervently as any: people in the world. They 
have been tossed around and crushed about as 
much as any people anywhere in the world. They 
had to believe in Buddhism if they were to satisfy 
themselves in their effort to understand their 
precarious existence. 

The poverty of the land was intensified by its 
limited space. I think it is fair to say that no 


other country in the world has been so fully cul- - 


tivated as Japan. Mines were dug deeply. The 
waters around the volcanic isles were thoroughly 
combed for fish and other seafoods. The people 
were not idle. They worked hard. on the farm, 
in the mill and factory. The hard and long hours 
helped big industrial monopolies of a few families 
to prosper, but the masses — seventy million in- 
dividuals — were still poor. More than half of 
the population were literally "propertyless." Yet 
people had to exist. Living as enjoyment did not 
enter their minds. The phrase I heard often was 
"being driven by the necessity of existence." 

1f the people had had no Buddhism, they might 
have had a popular revolution long ago. Instead, 


all political changes in Japanese history have been 


at the top level ard by professional politicians and 
militarists. The people remained docile. They had 
learned to be content with what little they had, 
and to get along without so-called “necessities.” 
It is because you want something and cannot get it 
that you feel dissatisfied and discontented. The 
way to achieve inner peace is not to want any- 
thing. 

In recent years. though organized Buddhism 
cooperated with the militarists, both Buddhist 
thinkers and militarist propagandists knew that 
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there existed a fundamental difference between 
their philosophies and the two were ultimately 
incompatible. Buddhist temples and priests were 
not openly accused of disloyalty as some Christian 
churches and individuals were, but the underlying 
hostility- was there. | 

As Buddhists, Japanese people did not eat any 
animal food because the killing, even of a beast, 
was considered directly contrary to another Bud- 
dhistic teaching, that peace of mind can be at- 
tained only by refraining from doing anything 
harmful to anybody. One is supposed to deny one- 
self. Destroying another life, human or animal, 
is an act of self-preservation. It is not only cruel, 
it makes you cruel, which in turn will make you 
self-assertive and aggressive. 

Buddhism's humanitarianism and pacifism are 
more complete in a sense than the Christian coun- 
terparts, because they are rooted in the Buddhist 
philosophy of "doing nothingness" which in turn 
is based on the premise that “life is a series of 
causes and effects both of which are beyond indi- 
vidual human control. What happens cannot be 
helped." 

That all this is contrary to universal human ` 
nature is self-evident. It is not true that a Japa- 
nese does not understand or desire a good life 
if he can have one. But it requires more than a 


new philosophy of life for the Japanese people\to 


live differently. Facts of nature cannot be changed 
very much. Ways can, however, be found to make 
existence a little more secure. A house with a 
steel frame will stand an earthquake. A dam wil 
help farmers preserve their crops. More non- 
inflammable materials will minimize fire hazards 
What can we do-with the father? As a fathe- 
now I am trying to be democratic at home, ana 
I am faced with many trying problems. But the 
greatest problem is myself. If I fail at home, 1 
shall have no right to talk. I keep thinking abovt 
my son's question, “Daddy, what are you for?’ 

On December 8, 1945, (the anniversary day 
of Pearl Harbor in Japan), there was a rather 
serious earthquake in Japan. It started people to 
thinking that'perhaps gods were displeased with 
them. 

American troops have been in Japan now over 
a year. There has been no major trouble between 
the occupying forces and the people. Most of 
Japan's cities are in utter ruins. Yet resentment 
against Americans has been conspicuous by ‘ts 
absence. Only Christian Kagawa said that he cid 
not like his own country occupied by a foreizn 
power, thus subjecting himself to criticism at 
home and abroad. My point in mentioning it is 
that he spoke out while the survivors of Hiro- 
shima are placidly bowing to American soldiers. 
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Art Class in the Hong Kong Museum. "ov can 
you pa.nt the outdoors whie you sit indco-s?" 
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FOREIGNERS! - 


ARTISTS 80 YEARS AGO 
d | 


appeared in Tien Shih Chai Hau Pao, 
Shanghai between 1884 and 1887. a 
Courtesy of Rudolph Hommel 
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Undignified fight between 
a French officer and 
a journalist at Tientsin 
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American Magician at Shanghai advertises: “Just 
arrived: a barbaric American with a head but no body” 
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tors engage in a fight 
with knives at Hong Kong 
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RAMBLINGS ABOUT FUKIEN 


B- G. CARLETON LACY 


Y RAM3LINGS have tzker. me over a good 
manv aighvays and byways, waterways 
and mcuntain passes in Fukien. 

The Iron Cow Pass is about the. roughest 


, mountain courtry I have tramped. Like some 


other Fukien passes, it was once defend.d with 
well built walls. apparently zoastructed o keep 
invaders out of Fulden. No suck barricaés have 
been noticed az the three more nor-herrr passes 
by which I hav2 crossed to Checeng and Kiang- 


, but all these crossings have deen by motor 


ee whereas tke wall defensés were always dis- 
covered when I made the jourrey on foo. 
After having tried all sorts 5? roads and cars 
and <rivers from tke’ barren hills betweer- Loy- 
ang and Sian to fth2 world-renowned 3urma 
Road, I have nc hesization in dec ering the roads 
ot Fukien the mcst srecarious o7 all Chita. If 
‘one would not zide m the frcnt seat, one might 


not see how néar he comes to Cestzuction or know. 


about all the hzir-breadth escapes. Bat alo one 
might be more -requently car-sicE: if you doubt 
that, try sitting backwards in tà» tal end of a 
postal truck! 


Tho Crowded Bus ! 


Sometimes, acwever, the inability to zet in 
or out of a crcwdec bus becomes one cf the 
most painful incidents of travel. 
fer-frcm claustrophobia, but there have been times’ 
when madness threatened to possess me if I did 
not scon escape. Ore’s knees begin to f-el as 
though they would rever agzin tnbend; one's 
back creaks down intc semiperménent curv.ture, 
and there are meny vzhicles (lik: the city 2uses 
in Caungking) whose ceiling is sc low tha any 
one over five and one-half Feet tat simoly tas to 
find seme disposition zc make of 1s bead other 
than to-let it set acrmally. And »32e twist your 


" neck inzo a fifty-seven degree angle. you wonder 


whetaer it can ever get out of tha: picxled Dosi- 
tion. Then when you are deformed into hese 
knots, with every other passenger in the venicle 
pressing against you zo keep himself from too 
much similar torture ard deformazion, the lug- 


G. Carron Lacy, Bishop of the Metodist Church in 
China and head of the Soochow (Fulien: Area, was born 
in Foozhaw, where hi: parerts setved as ri ssionaries. After 
studying at several Americar universities, he -eturn-d to 
China as a missionary. Biscop Lacy is the author of -hree 
books on religious subjects, in Chinese. 
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I do nc suf-- 


- 


. gage bezins to tumble in on you. 


up:the Min River to Nanping? 


An oil drum 
Fumps Dver onto your foot. a suitcase cracks 
you in the thigh bone, a dozen oranges burst 
tneir bag and rain down upon your head, a car- 
rzag pcle jams you in the back. i 

. Ther an infant begins to cry. First his 
mother tries to quiet him, then his father, then 
one after another every passenger in the car. 
But the child suffers from pressures other than 
tose above listed. The frantic mother tries to 
find floo- space between seats that can serve his 
purpose, but he has been too well house-broken. 
Soe hoists him precariously to the window, but 
that postion is too unnatural. His wails be- 
come mcre penetrating and demanding. Then 
passengers nearer the driver yell at him to stop 
th= zar, for a child has important business. Bui 
there are certain precautions and traffic cour- 
tesies tha: have to be observed on a narrow road 


with onl- a sheer drop off on both sides, so 


tke chaufeur is deaf alike to passengers’ shouts 
ani infant's wails. When, after rearly half an 
hor of agony for every one, the roadway widens 
erough tc allow the car to pull up on the grassy 
side of the embankment, forty people unceremo- 
nicusly tumble. to the ground to breathe fresh 
air and unflex cramped muscles, all of them 


glad the baby hollered. Ten minutes later, when 


the driver toots his horn to start, the patient 
farer is stili squatting on the side of a grave 
moand wizh the child between his knees, so long 
inhibited taat now he can’t uninhibit. 

When we get back into the car, those who 
have bought sugar cane are strewing the floor 
wita chew2d pulp; those who got eggs or pea- 
nu:s or tangerines drop the shells and peelings 
promiscuously. Those- who indulged in cakes 
or hot noodles as likely as not have begun to be 
car-3ick, and then you are lucky if your seat 
is rot next to a window which your neighbor 
may need to use as a, wash-basin. 


The Min River 


On the cther hand, where can one find in this 
war-torn world much more restful conditions 
than are offered by the special express launches 
Nature never 
did 3 more beautiful job than when she carved 
the Min River through the mountains of Fukien 
and planted their sides with camphor trees and 
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banyans, liquidamber and bamboo, and 
man’s help raised the stately and profitable tim- 
ber growths of Cunninghamia (known as the 
Foochow fir) and round their feet spread her 
carpets of red azaleas, which the people call “a 

mountain full of crimson.’ 

Once I came upor this river with a German 
youth, ostensibly a student of art, who exhausted 
his vocabulary in an effort to describe his delight 
in the scenery. When I remarked that the Min 
had often been likened to the Rhine for beauty. 
he exclaimed, “There is nothing on the River 
Rhine that can' begin to compare with what I 
have seen today"; and he had not then been 
above the Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages. 

From a hill back of Gancia one has a view of 
plains full of olive trees (from which twenty 
or thirty thousand loads of fruit are exported 
annually) and mulberry trees (which raise five 
crops of silkworms a year). Beyond is the curv- 
ing river with its wide beaches cf white sand 
which reach out and almost block the boat traffic 
in low water, so that a winding course from side 
to side has to be staked out with bamboos; and. 
. beyond that, the mountain ranges so overlapping 
each other that it is hard to distinguish any gap 
through which the river could have come, so that 
it looks almost lixe one of the irland lakes of 
Switzerland. Immediately below us was a two- 
arched bridge. sentineled by a huge banyan tree, 
at whose base sat a motionless figure in a palm- 
fiber raincoat under a bamboo hat, silently watch- 
ing his four fishing poles. No artist could have 
dreanfed a more nearly perfect picture. That 
was my reward for crawling out of bed into the 
rain at four A. M. to catch a launch which leaves 
at crack of dawn). I much prefer an express 
launch which leaves at eight P. M. so that when 
you awake at daylight. you are in the midst of 
thriling rapids. 

"Why has no one written the saga of the Min 
River Rapids? They deserve epics and odes 
Thefe are all sorts of romance, tragedy, com- 
edy, poetry, as well as economics and industry, 
wrapped up in those rocks and rushing waters. 
crashing lumber rafts, straining tow lines, sing- 
ing rowers, shouting helmsmer and pathetic 
wrecks. : 

But the Min River is not all ‘ovely. No one 
can grow up on its banks and watch a June flood 
with its freight of crumbling houses and boats 
crashing against the bridge, or see the thousands 
of hewn logs strewn among the rocks. or the 
families standing dripping among the little piles 
of soaked possessions and no cover, without sens- 
ing some of the grim aspects of this river. 

There used to be a good deal of danger 
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from thieving on the rivers of Fukien. 


‘night I was in a crowded ferry boat going down 


the Kiulung River from ShuiChao to Changchow 
(Lungki). We were packed so close together 
that we had to roll together. When I removed 
my shoes for the night, a man near me said, 
“You had better use those for a pillow, or some 
one will take them.” Sure enough, another pair 
was stolen during the night. I have never had 
such fears on these Min River launches. My 
load with $15,000,000 got separated from us 
going to Kangcheng, but arrived safely. The 
Min Kiang Steamship Company is most punc- 
tilious in the management of its boats, service 
is good, and cabin boys are most courteous—and 
strictly refuse all tips! Nevertheless a thief did 
get into my cabin not long ago, and stole just 
one of my socks, and a very holey one at that. 
right out of my shoe beside my bunk. When 1 
started to dress, it could not be found, search 
as we all did. Then I remembered having beer. 
awakened by what sounded like my shoe strik- 
ing against the porcelain spittoon. Luckily I had 
an extra pair of socks and the lost one was so badly 
worn that I could not mind an enterprising ra- 
seeking comfortable lining for his nest. 


Sedan Chair l ' 


One of the most pleasant ways to travel in 
good weather is by sedan chair. This gives quiet, 
a good view of the countryside with its birds 
and flowers and variety of crops, and a chance 
to read and meditate—that is, if you can adjust 
your eyes to the rhythm of the coolies? jog. 
Either four coolies or two can carry you smoothly, 
if they are not in too much hurry, but never 
ride with three men if you can avoid it. One 
of the most fascinating aspects of travel by chair 
is the dickering along the way, and then listening 
to your coolies as they in turn dicker with other 
chair bearers to whom they resell you. Occa- 
sionally they take advantage of you, but usually 
they are courteous, friendly, trustworthy. 

Load bearers too are patient and reliab'e. 
They have carried many millions of dollars for 
me, often out of my sight for miles or hours at 
a time. Only’ once in all my ramblings about 
Fukien have I been robbed. That time my load- 
man had changed off with a stranger. He lagged 
behind after 1 had hung my coat on the end 
of his carrying pole. Aiter a long wait I got 
worried and walked back to find him. It was 
in the days when we used rolls of twenty-cent 
silver pieces as currency. I found my load dumped 
ir the grass by the side of the road. Even my 
coat was there. From one pocket the roll of. 


‘silver had been removed, but enough twenty-cent 
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pieces were left loose in the pocket to pay another — 


carrier to take' my stuff irto Puten, and the 
thoughtful thief had even left his carrying pole 
for tae next man to use. 

Mules and donkeys are met with increasing 
frequency on the roads of Suker. I once tried 
to r:de a donkey at Kutien ard go: kicked for 
my effort. Usually zhese animals serve as freight 
carriers, Dut some people choose ponies as their 
favorite means of ccnveyance. I have tried these 
valiant steeds in the Hinghwa region, but my, 
anatomy was not ca-ved exactly to ft their sad- 
dles and stirrups..Ons can er.dure :t for compara- 
tively short distances, but an all-cay ride makes 


navigation of any sort the next day quite impossi- | 


b.e, except by stretcher! At Yumgckun_ as in parts 
oi Kwangtung Province, bicyzle taxis are popu- 
lar. The passenger rides on tha Ettle seat behind. 
If the road gets too rcugh or tco steep, it is a sim- 
ple matter to slip off and walk. That kind of travel 
calls for more and lo-ger level stre:caes than one 
finds in most of Fuxien, anc ewer roads cut 
across by ditches to carry water 10 the rice fields. 


Adventurous Journey 


The most adventurous trip | have taken in 
this province was th-ough- the nountains from 
HingEwa to Ingtai. M» knowledge of the Hing- 


hwa dialect is limited, but I picked u2 enough of, 


the conversation between my men ard the carriers 
we met to learn that a few hours earlier there had 
been an armed robbery in the pass acfoss the val- 
. ley toward which we were heading. So I was not 
surprised to have my bearers refuse to zo beyond 
a little village below, although we -eached there 
before four o'clock. Thare was no silage i inn here, 


but a little further up the road my men found an ` 


abandcned cottage, cleared out the rice straw from 
the loft for my sleeping quarters,<nc made them- 
selves at home in the rooms below: 

The next morning, as we started Cown into 
the narrow rough valley on the nerta side of the 
pass, I commended mx coolies fo- their caution 
against coming nto such wild counirr the evening 
before. And then the ra n came down in real earn- 
est! I marveled at the salt carriers tiaveling that 
broken, steep, scony road—long s-rings of them 
of all ages and both sexes. In the tor-en-s of rain 
they -kept right on until their :ozds must have 
begun tc grow lighter f-om the Joss of salt; then. 
they crowded in droves into the occasianal farm 
houses among those rzgged mcurtains and ate 
their cold rice from the grass bags wh:ch each one 
had hooked to the end c= his pole. f 

Tke -oad was nothimg but:a zo»b estone path 
through the wilderness. 
crossed the turbulent stream, just a series of 
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eepping-stones, and sometimes these could not 


Ce found. It must have been on the fourteenth 


ccossing—surely it could not have been the thir- 
tzenth l—that my back coolie slipped off the rocks. 
Fie hurt his shin and knee but in some marvelous 
nanner ¿voided dumping me into tae water. After, 
tLat I rolled up my trousers and waded the fords, 
trough my own footing was no more reliable than 
hs. Long after noon we found a cottage and a 
woman and a stove, and persuaded her to prepare 
us bowls of hot hung-ang (vermicelli). We were 
a weary, bedraggled lot when we pulled up the 
hil into Ingtai. 


Tre View at Ingtai 


lhe next morning, though, 1 had my reward, 
as I sat cn the veranda under trees full of sing- 
ing birds in exquisite plumage, and looked across 
at one of the most beautiful views in all the world 
Beyond the river is the pagoda and the architec- 
turally pe-fect pavilion on top of a low hill, be- 
ycad that the series of mountain gaps through 
wlich we had toiled the long rainv day before. 
Ncw the atmosphere was clear, the setting was 
resful, the friends were cordial. One knew that 
Goi had -nade this a beautiful world to live in. 
From the thirty countries I have visited 
arcund the world I could pick out half as many 
masterpieces of exceptionally beautiful scenery to 
ha-g in my memory gallery. There would be 
the Jungfrau as seen from the green meadows of 
Interlaken: the Sea of Gatilee at Tabgha by sun- 
set and moonlight and sunrise; the snow peaks 
of che Hiraalayas from the heights above Naini 
Tal and the majestic Kung Sha Shan from Mt. 
Onti; a flame tree in full bloom on Hainan; the 
Sotthern Cross at midnight in northern Luzon; a 
flocz of green parachetes in flight across India; 
auttmn-colored maples among the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont; stinset behind the cliffs of 
Eas ern Egypt while the full moon comes up over 
the-Sinai Peninsula; Niagara Falls in snowbound 
winter; the purples, reds, gold and brown of the 
Gramd Canyon; and the colossal white marble 
ruins at Baalbek in the blazing sun against a 
backdrop o7-snowy Lebanons and a clear blue 
sky. With :hese I must ever hang that view from 
the cottage at Ingtat; and the rock-strewn river 


' between the twin pagodas below Nanping as 


seen from the Methodist hilltop; and the pastoral 
symphony view from the principal’s residence 
wher Union High School was at Dzianglo— 
that was a perfect Van Gogh painting. For 
those who have not seen them, these glories of 
nature can mever be described; by those who have 
seen -hem, taey can never be forgotten. 

That is why I enjoy rambling abcut Fukien. 
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JAI PRAKASH NARAIN 


India today ıs on the threshold of her politi- 
cal freedom. Already an interim all-Indian Gov- 
emment of India has been set up, headed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who has spent the 
fifteen best years of his life in British jails. India 
at last has been given the opportunity to make 
progress on all fronts for the happiness and pros- 
perity of her people. 

The progress that India makes in the crucial 
years just ahead will depend upon her present 
leaders; Except for Pandit Nehru, who is fifty- 
seven, most of these are already over sixty-five. 
But India has one prominent political leader who 
is only forty-three. This is Jai Prakash Narain, 
the tall. well-built dynamic leader of the Congress 
Socialist Party. Narain is not so well known yet 
outside India, but in India he has-secured an out- 
standing place for himself. Though he differs 
radically from both Gandhi and Nehru in his point 
of view, he has been able to win their respect, not 
only for his sincerity of purpose but also for his 
strong and determined leadership. W'hat kind of 
man is this Narain and what has he done, what 


is his background and what can we expect of him, 


in view of his past activities? 

Jai Prakash has had an interesting career. 
He received his higher education àt the University 
of Chicago, in the United States, where he spent 
seven years in the nineteen twenties. After leav- 
ing the University, he worked in an American 
plant, to gain practical experience. Here he read 
Marx and was influenced by Marx's philosophy ; 
and, I am told, he was for some time a Communist. 
Narain belongs to a middle class family, and his 
father was an official in a British Indian Court. 
In view of his political activities of the past fifteen 
years it is interesting to note that he began his 
career às secretary to Mr. G. D. Birla, one of 
the most prominent nationalist industrialists of 
India. But this job he kept for less than a year. 
His mind was on politics, and he.had a little 
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trouble with the police over his getting into India 
some books which the government considered ob- 
jectionable. | 

Narain was taken over by the Serata of 
the All-India Congress, working under Pandit 
Nehru in Allahabad. From there he went to 
Bombay and worked with the late Mr. Bhulabhai | 
Desai, leader of the opposition in the Indian Leg- 
islative Assembly. He came to know Mahatma 
Gandhi through his young wife, who was and 
still is a close disciple of Gandhi, accepting both 
his/religious beliefs and his spinning-wheel econ- 
omy.. But to Narain, Gandhi’s ideas seemed 
medieval. He himself is in no strict sense religious, 
his only "religion" being service of mankind in 
general, and of India and the underdog in India 
in particular. 

All this time Narain was growing more left- 
ist, and he and his friends finally formed the 
Congress Socialist Party of India. This is the 
extreme left wing of the Congress and is not so 
much a party as a powerful group of highiv 
educated intellectuals, believing in mass-move- 
ments. It has no close affiliation with Socialist 
parties abroad. Its strongest assets are the strong 
will and determination of its leaders and their 
power in rousing the emotions of the masses, and 
its biggest following 1s among the student world 
of India. It has not accepted in principle or in 
practice Mahatma Gandhi's policy of nonviolence. 
For many years, however, Narain and his friends 
concurred in the Mahatma's political philosophy 
and did not take steps leading to violence, al- 
though they brought continuous pressure to bear 
privately on Gandhi 'and his right-wing friends. 
Thé fact that there were Congress governments 
for the two and a half years from 1937 to 1939 
also kept the Congress Socialist Party from work- 
ing against the existing constituted authorities in 
the provinces. 

But Prakash Narain and his colleagues‘of the 
Congress Socialist Party were not happy with this 
situation. He was one hundred per cent anti- 
British, and so far as he was concerned "Quit 
India” was no mere political slogan—he was 
willing to use force to back it. Finally, after 
the outbreak of war the British government's 
failure to deal honorably and fairly with the 
Indian problem gave Narain an opportunity to 
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plunge into anti-Bzitish goveramen: activities. He 
and his party organized -he sabotage movement 
which began on tre ninth of August, 1942, when 
most of the Congress leaders were suddenly taken 
to jail, and which lasted well into 1945. At one 
time, for a period of four tc five months, they 
made things very uncomfortable indeed for-the 
British government. 

lhe story of -his mcvement has yet to be 
written, and the >ne who can write it best is 
Prakash Narain kimself. I hope some day. he 


wil He ^as had several convictions and has 


spent many years :n Jail. He holds the record as 
a political prisoner for having escaped from jail 
and also for smugzling out t5 the world letters 
advising further activities. How badly he was 
treated by the Britsh authorities while in jail is 
not known and he s not anxicus to talk about it. 
I-e has also been reluctant to take tae world into 
h:s confidence as to the kind. of life he was leading 
while working underground. The few details 
which have come oat indicate -hat he was travel- 
ing all over the couatry, by tra.n, by bus, on foot, 
was welcomed and given hospitality by the people, 
-and that he scffeced terrible privations, went 
through periods ‘of intense hardship and discom- 
fort. He braved mary dangers, on the lines of the 
French Maquis during 1941-1944. ' 

Narain is a steady, silent organizez and most 
of his work has beea accomplished tarough well- 
organized effort, baut he is also an extremely 
popular speaker. 


An interview with Narain 


. He openly and Fonestly declares that he does 
not accept the Maha-ma’s nonviolence theory, and 
his fiery political speeches and other activities 
would lead one to expect him to be a very rough 
and unpleasant fellc. I do not think I do him 
any -njustice if I say that he and his <riends were 
responsible for the szbotage of trains :n many dif- 
ferent parts of the country bezween 1942 and 1944. 

I frankly disagree with this type cf activity, 
whic means to me a senseless loss of human lives, 
and I felt extremely unhappy that so capable a 
man as he should concentrate iis effort on de- 
“structive work. Since I felt 3o prejudiced against 
him, I thought I weld. do well to meet him and 
talk things over. He readily ag-eed to see me in 
Bombay just a wee* before I left fcr America. 
This was at a zime wren very del:cate negotiations 


r 


were taking place wth the British mission sent 


by Prime Minister Attlee to brirg about a politi- 
cal settlement in indī. 
Nzrain had made statements opocsmg any 


ccmpromise settlements, and when I saw him I | 


told him it was not helpful to rec-eate the August 
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1942 mertality and launch another movemert of 
violenze. 
was a stoppage of work or hartals for polizical 
reasors, workers were always the losers. He did 
not. deny that the working-classes would have to 
suffer if such a movement was launched, but acded 
that suffering was bound to come in the struggle 


for freedom, and that it would be only temporary. . 


Narair. was fully conscious of the low standard of 
living of the working-classes, their sub-standard 
2arnings, the overcrowded and insanitary housing 
-onditions, and I could see that he realized what 
al. this meant in terms of human misery, unhappi- 
tess, degradation and demoralization.: He spoke 
with genuine emotion, and his words—slowly and 
deliberately uttered—obviously came from dzep 
conviction. He felt it was essential to rouse public 
epinior, waich could, he added, be brought about 


, through proper study and exposure cf the exist ng 


conditions. With that end in view, he meant to 
crganize study classes of students, whose youth 


end enthusiasm and patriotism were great assets ` 


in the ught for freedom, but could be channe:ed 
into a more useful direction thrcugh study and 
cehnite, constructive plans. 

Even at that time Narain was of the opinion 
tiat urless the British proposals were really 
Meant to give full freedom to India, he would rot 
sipport them, Later, in June, he took a definite 
s and ir. opposition to the British proposals, and 
when the ccmpromise settlement was also rejected 
by the Congress—unfortunately, to my way of 
tLinking—i: gave him an opportunity to launch a 
n2w attempt to obstruct and paralyze the British 
government. In the month of July, strikes broke 


. cit all over zhe country. The postal and telegraph 


strikes, paralyzing the trade and commerce »t 
Bombay were followed by sympathetic strikes of 
students clerks, industrial workers ard what nct. 
Fortunately, Lord Wavell and the British go~- 
ernment asked Nehru-to form a new, interit 
government of India. In the meanzime Nehru 
hed beccme president of the India National Con- 
gress and he invited Narain to join his Working 
Cemmittee. Narain refused on the ground thet 
his polices differed from those of Gandhi and 
Nehru. As if to confirm this, Nehru made a 
stetemen- advising the people of India against 
werk stoppeges on the ninth of August, the 
amiiversery of the 1942 movement; Prakash Næ 
ram made a contrary statement, advising people 
to observe work stoppage on that date. ` 

And yet, when Nehru formed his all-Indian 
government on September 2, he gained his firs- 
vidory with Narain's decision to join the Con- 
gress Working Committee. This clearly indicated 
thet Narain was not going to obstruct Nehru’s 
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I reminded him, how, every time there ` 


í 


- 


Se 


government. In spite of all his desperate activi- 
ties Narain is very gentle and winning, both in 
appearance and behavior. By joining the Work- 


ing Committee he has proved that he is also not : 


devoid of statesmanship. He has made a grand 
gesture. 
this man, but when;I met him on May 11, I 
realized what a great asset a man of his capa- 
city and dynamic energy will be to the country, 
if he can divert his: activities into constructive 
channels. The welfare of the peasants and workers 
is dear to his heart, and, with the government of 
Nehru, Patel, Rajendra Prasad and their able 
colleagues in office, he has excellent opportuni- 
ties of achieving his life's goal. The British have 
as good as “quitted” India. It is all a question 
of a few months, and the "quitting" will be done 
in a friendly and honorable way, resulting, I hope. 
in a real friendship between the two peoples, 
whether India becomes a Dominion or not. Ina 
recent statement Jai Prakash Narain has definitely 
given it as his opinion that India will not remain 
a part of the British commonwealth, but will in- 
sist upon complete independence. 


Narain's Beliefs 


In regard to his joining the Working Com- 
mittee, Jai Prakash.Narain said, "My joining the 
Working Committee was a token of Congress 
solidarity. Furthermore, all the prominent mem- 
bers of -the Working Committee having joined 
the central governrhent, I felt there was a need, 
in some manner, to emphasize the popular, non- 
| governmental, revolutionary character of the Con- 
gress." 

Narain's attitude toward the Communists and 
the Communist Party is worthy of note. In his 
articles and speeches, which have recently been 
published in India under the title Toward Struggle, 
he emphasizes tne fact that he is prepared to 


cooperate with anybody and everybody in India. 


except with the Communist Party and the Com- 
munists. His reasons for this definitely hostile 
attitude toward the Communists were clearly ex- 
pressed in his tak' with me. He said, “I consider 
the Communists Quislings. They take their orders 
ffom a foreign government, and they would obey 
such orders even if.opposed to tne country's in- 
terest in a time of|real crisis. They are therefore 
no friends of India." l 

The Indian National Congress, like the British 
Labor Party, has now ousted the Communists 
from its fold. As a result of this opposition from 
the Congress and the Congress Socialist Party, 
India's Communist Party is today numerically and 
otherwise much weaker than at any time in the 
past twenty years. And, if all goes well, as the 
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I admit taat I was prejudiced against. 


‘working and living conditions. 


` the right and the left? 


new government starts functioning and gains 
friends, the Communist Party will grow weaker 
and weaker. On this question, I believe, Jai Pra- 
kash will make no compromise. He will fight 


Indian and foreign Communists to a finish and 


will not let them interfere with the internal affairs 
of the country. 

On another important question, Jai Prakash 
is equally firm. He will never agree to the divi- 


- sion of India into Pakistan and Hindustan. He 
thas always felt that such unholy compromises for 


apparently temporary gains lead to nothing but 
trouble. And, he, therefore, will not stand any 
dictation from the Muslim League. 

For Mahatma Gandhi, Jai Prakash has great 
respect and affection, but he feels that the Mahat- 
ma belongs to the 1921 age and what is wanted in 
India is the 1942 age—a spirit of daredevil de- 
fiance regardless of its cost. 

I see a great future for Jai Prakash Narain 


' with his dynamic energy, his great capacities, his 


gentle spirit and unselfish devotion to the mother- 
land. It is fruitless to ask in India today who 
belongs to the right wing and who to the lef: 
wing, and how one side will get the better of the 
other. There should be no question of the righz 
and left wing in India today. There should be 
no question of any political party working merely 


‘for the good of the party, on partisan lines. There 


can be only one party—the Party for India, func- 
tioning as one solid group. The country must 
be industrialized. agriculture must be improved, 
earnings must go up, and the standard of living 
must be improved, the peasant and farmer and 
industrial worker must be provided with happy 
The educaticn 
and health of the whole country must be taken in 
hand. Social security legislation must be passe], 
sickness, unemployment and old age must be pr»- 
vided for, more food must be grown to feed Indiz's 
starving millions. The children of the masses 
must be brought up under conditions that will 
insure good health, happiness and the dignity of 
human life, and this means the liquidation of te 
caste system and the removal of all difficulties in 
the way of the untouchable. 

This is the big program for India. Where, in 
this program, can there be any quarrel between 
It is a common progrem 
for all parties in India. I am sure that Jai P-a- 
kash realizes India’s fundamental problems as 


clearly as does any other political leader and will 


contribute his share to their solution. If he takes 
this constructive course a great future is in store 
for him. Jai Prakash Narain may well be one of 
the leading lights in the future government of 
India. 
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Nineteen years ago in Moscow, at th- time cf 
the celebrations of the tenta anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, one of -he most popular 
productions in all the busy theazers of the capital 
was Krassny Mak, a ballet with’ music b- Gliére, 
performed at the great opera house, the Bolshoy 
leatr. Krassny Mat means “The Red Poppy" 
and the ballet concerned the struzzle cf the Chinese 


people against fcreign imperzal-sm, all, of course . 


agured forth in a rather simple st5-y of individuals 
' in conflict. The principal danzér was the zibulous 
Catherine Gellzer, the one prizma ballerina 1ssoluta 
: of Czarist days who remained loyal to Russia 
after tae revolution and danced ker toes away 


^ for tne people during the darkest days of famine 


and civil war. She, vith Stanislaysky and Uhalia- 
pin, formed a kind cf trinity o£ the imperial fa- 
vorites who worked hard for tke peopl-: they 
were the first "People's Artists," a t:tle invented 


for them. In Krassny Mak Gellzer was a Chinese ` 


girl who attracted tke notice of the imperialists 
(then purely British, by definiticr” and somehow 
defended and upheld China. I have forgot-en the 
convolutions of the pl-t, but it was all—to ase the 
words of St. Thomas Aquinas—concerned with 
the "concupiscible and irasci»le" appetite, and 
natiral the imperialists were well punisied in 
the end. 

In this drama, lavishly prodvced and 2nthu- 
siastically received, the main characteristic of the 
imperialists was their brutality. I remember very 


well the violence with which tke imoeriaast-in- 


chief, dressed as an cfficer of tke British Navy, 
krocked out coolies and other Cinese in ene of 
the scenes. It was a so-t of stylizetion or symboli- 
cal representation of a fact not many peoole at 
that time disputed, waich was tkat imperalism 
did achieve its ends mainly by force anc did -here- 
` fore involve the britelizing cf tcth type., the 
conqueror and the vanquished. 

It now appears tkat in some pacts ci the 
world, by the development of all the circumstances, 
representatives of the Soviet Unioa have st-pped 
into the imperialist roie and have inherited its 
essential brutality. This is sc ccrtrary te the 
central Soviet doctrines that one -eceives such 
reports with caution. : Wherever Russia s in 


~ 
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In this monthly feature Vincent SHEEASy sxpresses ireely 
his personal opinions, without either the 2ndersement or 
the censcrship of the Editors. 
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On Imperialistic Attitudes 


: By VINCENT SHEEAN 


. Juestion (which is almost everywhere now) two 


23oints of view are immediately discernible, and 
“hey may often-agree to perfection on the facts. 
-n their interpretation of the facts they are usuaily 
very wide apart. An example is the two books 
cn Russia which came out at zbout the same 
Hime, a couple of years ago, one by Mr. William 
L. Whi, Jr., and one by Mr. Richard Lauter- . 
Lach. These writers had had very much the same 
experiences, had seen the same things and their 
reports did not differ on fact. But whereas Mr. 
‘white, cbserving the bare feet of factory workers 
somewhere on the tour they made together, re- 
ported this as a failure of the Soviet system, Mr. 
lauterbech reported it as an example of the 
secrifices the Russian people were making for the 
vanning of the war. 

But some testimony we are obliged to take as. 
tre weigaed and pondered, the serious and irre- 
fttable, work of careful observers. Such testimony 
is that cf a government commission cóntaining 
several members and working for a number of 
months in the field. Mr. Edwin Pauley's mission 
to Manckuria was of this kind. As I write this, 
hi: report to Mr. Truman has not been published, ` 
bri his own account of it, as given to the press. 
indicates what he found: that Manchuria was sys- 
tematically stripped of all industrial machinery 
and ‘aids to industry by the Russian troops of 
occupatiom, and that thereafter the Russians en- 
coaraged Chinese mobs to loot what was left 
arl stood by taking official Soviet films of the 
occurrences. It is not yet stated, but may be 


. later, that the purpose of the Russians in taking 


such filme was to be able to say that Chinese 
mas had perpetrated all the pillage. 

In adcition, according to Mr. Pauley, there 
weze four ‘industrial hospitals”’—presumably hos- 
pitels for occupational diseases and industrial 
acc dents—which were stripped of all surgical and 
other equipment. Their patients were turned out 
to tend for themselves. Ae 

Now, cf course, we are familiar with the Rus- 
siar concept of reparations and not at all unsym- — 
pathetic towards it, The best of Russian industry 
and agriculture was systematically destroyed by 
the Germans. From this vast’ ruin the Soviet 
state emerges determined to regain all that it can. 
to rebuild as rapidly as possible, to obtain with all 
possible speed the necessary equipment for recov- 
ery. The confiscations and appropriations legal- 
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ized under the Potsdam agreement are no doubt 
taken by the Soviet authorities to apply also to 
Japanese industrial properties, although the Pots- 
dam agreement did not say so. ( Russia was not at 
war with Japan during the Potsdam conference). 
But the point is that even under the Potsdam 
agreement half of the industrial equipment is a 
maximum. And, finally, it is difficult to under- 
stand how functioning hospitals with patients in 
them can be classified as industries or as industrial 
equipment, even though they may be attached to 
specific industries. 

These excesses, these high-handed conquering 
attitudes, are precisely what the Russians of 
twenty years ago most bitterly: objected to in 
imperialism. It was also, of course, by such 
attitudes that the imperialist was most easily 
caricatured or subjected to popular attack. It is 
precisely by these same imperial attitudes that the 
Soviet Union is now most -subject to popular 
attack in countries occupied by the Red Army 
or contiguous to them. What else explains the 
failure of the parties backed by the Soviets in 
the Soviet zone of Germany? What else explains 
the anti-Russian demonstrations in the cities of 
China? It is easy to say they were organized 
by the Kuomintang, and I have no doubt they 
were; but the Kuomintang would have been un- 
able to organize such demonstrations two or three 
years ago. Something has certainly happened. 

Occupying armies are never popular for long; 
nor do they behave well for long. I have entered 
so many conquered cities with the American 
armies in the past few years that I know the whole 
procedure by heart—the flowers and kisses when 
you go in, the cold and bitter looks after a month 
or so. Nor is it possible to.contend that armies 
of any nation are true respecters of life and prop- 
erty in the moment of victory. For these reasons, 
although the behavior of the Russian troops in 
Europe was certainly more extreme than any- 
thing the Americans or British did, it was easy 
enough to understand it, particularly when the 
low standard of living in Russia is taken into con- 
sideration. It is probably quite true that most of 
Marshal Malinovsky's army was unfamiliar with 
such articles as alarm clocks until they got to 
Europe. The feather-beds of Czechoslovakia all 
went east; but have you ever seen an American 
army strip a city of its watches, cameras and sup- 


plies of alcohol? The American methods may be- 


more humane (I am sure they are: we have more 
money) but the differences are a matter of degree 
rather than of kind. | 

But this Manchurian affair is another matter. 
It seems to be a case of systematic looting on 
superior orders. “War booty" has never been 
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east. 


understood to include industrial machinery- and 
surgical instruments; war booty is defined as war 
materials captured in battle or as a result of vic- 
torious battle. The only way the Russians can 
justify the stripping of Manchuria is under the 
principle of reparations, but it has long been 
recognized that this principle, too; has to be applied 
with some caution. If you leave a whole country 
without means of livelihood it will starve; and 
then, if you are the occupying force, you are 
obliged to deal with the problem of the corpses. 
In Manchuria and in Korea, as well as: in Ger- 
many, the Russians will sooner or later have to 
face these facts. 

But the attitude itself—the psychological phe- 
nomenon—is what strikes most sharply upon one's 
historical sense. Are the Russians unable to 
realize that in some of their attitudes towards 
other peoples in the past year they have been 
behaving exactly like what they have most voci- 
ferously condemned ever since 1917? There is 
such a thing as psychological reality, although I 
believe it is not conceded in the Soviet Union, (If 
you make social and economic doctrine supreme, 
you must rule out most of psychology as being so- 
cially or economically conditioned). It sometimes 
seems that although there cannot possibly be such 
a thing as “Soviet imperialism" under Soviet 
doctrine, there can be and there are Soviet im- 
perialists. In other words, men behave in viola- 
tion of their own doctrine when necessities real or 
imagined are allied to psychological force. A con- 
quering army is in a definite state of mind known 
to us all; and to give such an army sweeping 
orders on reparations is to produce such a phe- 
nomenon as the Manchuria affair. 

In spite of the cruel suffering caused by such 
excesses, In the nature of things they must them- 
selves produce a change. Evidence of such a 
change in the Soviet attitudes is accumulating 
just now, and has been for two or three weeks at 
It may be that the dangers are becoming 
more apparent; it may be that there is nothing 


left to loot; it may be that the gravity of the dam- 


age done by the war to the Soviet state is becoming 
clearer. Whatever the reasoris, the disconcerting 
phenomenon of a predatory Sovietism— so alien to 
everything the Russians say they believe—seems 
likely to diminish in.the immediate future and 
perhaps, we hope, to disappear. Some such phase 
was probably inevitable as the aftermath of over- 


 whelming victory, but if The Red Poppy were 


to be revived today, it must be said that it would 
be difficult to dress its principal male dancer in 
British naval uniform without at least changing 
the scene to Calcutta and considerably altering the 
plot. So do times change. 
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URAL INDIA'S TRADITIONAL 


UPPETS 


lcome figure in the Indian coun- 
e, even today, is the old-style 
ering puppet-player, with his bag 
ightly painted wooden marion- 
s. His stage is easily set up, and 
ife sits in front and plays the 
while he himself, bells on his 
and a whistle in his mouth, 
iulates the puppet-strings with 
tiled fingers. The time-honored 
ari play in which the puppets on 
iage figure, comes to a stirring 
t ot a durbar held by the Mogul 
tor Shah Jehan. In a frenzy the 
vassal King Amar Singh Rathar, 
ded of his native Rajesthan by a 
'san's song, draws his sword and 
1 single thrust kills Salabat Jung, 
omineering Vizir of the Emperor 
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Left to right, the principal actors in the play: the vassal King, the Emperor and the Vizir 


Goharjan, the court dancer, dancing The mace-bearer and a woman attendant, in a comic interlud 





Life Takes a New Turn 


x 


By TWAN YANG 


HOUSEBOY IN INDIA: Conclusion 


3 HEN MY MASTER and I began to col- 
laborate in earnest on the writing of my 


book, we decided that I should bring my 
story up to my twenty-first birthday. But this did 
not include an event which brought me immense 
happiness — the birth of my baby daughter 
Doma, on November 7, 1940, a few months after 
I became twenty-one. And I also feel I have to 
add a final chapter, to round out my memories 
of my beloved Dutch master to whom I owe 
so much. l 
After more than three years of concentrate 
work, the book manuscript was finally completed 


and lay in our hands — the joint work of author . 


and collaborator, of my master Mr. Johan van 


Manen Sahib and his boy Twan Yang, whom he. 


had taught to read and write. A duplicate of the 
final version of Part I was being submitted to 
American publishers by Mr. Thomas Whittemore, 
who had taken it with him by air on his return 
to the United States. How anxiously we awaited 
his report, for the European war made communi- 
cations extremely slow and difficult. 

At last came a letter to Mr. Van Manen Sahib 
from Boston dated October 4, 1941, saying: “The 
manuscript with which you have entrusted me 
has been to several publishers and has only now 
found an enthusiastic reception with ASIA AND 
THE Americas, Mr, Richard J. Walsh, the editor, 
says, however, that before he can definitely ac- 
cept the manuscript for publication he must see 
further instalments of it, because it has been his 
experience that such manuscripts begin very well 
in youth and peter out soon after. Mr. Groth will 
write you as I am writing now, begging you to 
find some way of sending the second instalment.” 

On reading this letter, my master said, with 
a broad smile, “Twan, you are lucky! Now finish 


the drawings so that we can send the whole three. 


volumes to America, by sea." At the exhilarating 
news we both burst into a laugh. Drinking hot 
coffee, we talked and laughed and joyfully shared 
our enthusiasm, tossing our cups. "Here we drink 
to our success," he commented exuberantly. We 
dwelt much upon publication and the way in 
which authors get their royalties, and, learning 
from him that in future I would get a lump sum 
of money from my book, I was thrilled by the 
word “money.” It was good to be able to think 
that I would do this and do that. 
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“Master, in case we do get some money from 
the book, I mean when it is accepted by the pub- 
lishers, the income of the book is yours, because 
you need money to go to Kalimpong and settle 
down there," I said. At these words he laughed 
somewhat wryly. They sounded finer than-he had 
expected to hear from me. He laughed and his 


smile lingered, not in mockery but as the sign of 
Ya gay and gratified heart. 
á “That is good of you, Twan, but I wonder, 


if you really mean it.” he said, peering at me 


„through his horn-rim spectacles. 


“Yes, of course, Master. It is you who put 
things straight and persuaded me to write the 


Ajook. I have no right to say I wrote it." 


“T deny that statement, Twan," he contradicted. 
*Without' your brain and your zeal in putting 
your story down, we could never have collabo- 
rated, so you are the author, not I.” 

“Then I must add one more word, Master, 
if you say I am the author of this book,” I said 
audaciously. “I should like to dedicate this book 
to you, Master. How would you like it, if I say, 
‘To my beloved Master Johan van Manen, who 
taught me to read and write’ ?" 

“That’s very fine, but I do not know if you 
will ever have the chance to publish the book if 
you do not finish the pictures,” he said. 

What a happy day that was! But alas! my 
master never had the chance to see our story-in 
print. 


My Master's Last Days 


The war had made things rather difficult for 


my master. He had many thousand rupees in | 


. Holland as I understood, but when Holland was 


taken by the Germans, he soon had to spend all 
he had in India. I did my best to-be economical, 
but the household expenses remained more or 
less the same. He had to pay bills for this and that. 
for club dues and books he had to buy. I could 
see he was worrying and unhappy. I think during 
this time his friends came to his help, and thank 
God he was not put to any humiliation, and there 
was no dearth of food in the house. 

One evening, when'things were going on like 
this, I had told my master emphatically that since 
he had now retired from his office work, it would 
be a good idea for him to leave Calcutta and 
settle in Kalimpong. It would be so much better 
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‘for his. health ad less expensive. He TE sodden 
and smilingly added that he would think it over. 
Then one day I was told to prepare for the journey 
to Kalimpong. “We'll see if we can find a cottage 
for rent,” he said. During the week we spent in 
Kalimpong, we could not find any suitable cottage 
but Mr. Tharchin, my old friend there, said he 
would look out for something. 

‘After some time, we heard of a house situated 
on the hilltop overlooking Kalimpong, and it was 
exactly the kind of house my master wanted to 
live in, beneath the shadows of the Himalayas. 

It-seems only the other day that the books 
were being packed, and we were hoping soon to 
leave for Kalimpong. As was often our custom, 
I played à game of chess with my master, and 
_later we had a delicious meal at the Chinese 
restaurant at Park Street. Then I took my mas- 


_ ter to the Swiss Club, where his friends invited 


him to join a game of bridge. Thus he spent the 
evening of the fifteenth of March, 1943. It was 
at two A.M, that I brought him home and bade him 
good-night. I left him sitting near his table with 
a volume by Jack London in his hand. 

Early next morning I was shocked to find him 
still sitting in the same place, but panting heavily 
and in some horrible distress. 

"I am sorry to call you, Twan." he murmured. 
“I— I cannot move my leg, Twan. Something 
has gone wrong with it." 

Slowly, and with great difficulties, I brought 
him to the bed, while he staggered and held my 
shoulder with his left hand, the other arm dan- 
 gling by his side. Both his right arm and right 
leg seemed to be useless. Notwithstanding my 
utter dejection, I smiled at him and said softly, as 
one might to a child: “It’s nothing, Master! You'll 
be all right in a day or so." cM 

Never before had I seen such à pathetic face. 
At my words he wept and sobbed like a child. In 
his weeping, there was some invincible motive, 
something he could not express. “I want you— 
oh, something is wrong here,” he muttered, and 
pointed his finger to his head. “Here! here!" and 
he touched his temple. Then, for a time, he rested. 

When I saw that he was not speaking or mur- 
muring, I called out to him, “Master, Master! 
Shall I call the doctor and Mr. Muuse?” 

He interrupted by a gesture of the left hand. 
With quivering lips, he said, “I want yeu, Twan, 
I want you— to call the lawyer.” 

“Mr. S. K. Ghose?” I asked. He nodded. 

I left the room, rushing upstairs to call his 
friend Mr. Muuse first. Ten minutes later when 
_I returned, he was asleep, breathing heavily. Mr. 
Muuse summoned the doctor, and together they 
decided to take my master to the hospital imme- 
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diately. When I called the lawyer, he interrupted 
me to say that this matter could be attended to 
later, when my master found that he could do it 
atease. That was how it happened that my master 
died without leaving a proper will. 

It was before dawn on the morning of the 
seventeenth of March, in the hospital where we 
had taken him, that my master silently bade good- 
by to me and to the world. With a heavy, sorrow- 
ful heart I clung to his cold body, sobbing, at the 
same time praying God to give him happiness in 
the Kingdom of Peace, where the dead rest in 
calm and beatitude. As I stood there alone in this 
bare hospital room and stared at all that was 
left of him, the thought came that my master 
might be gazing at his own useless body from the 
spiritual world. To me, he-looked like a saint; his 
tranquil appearance reminded me of some great 
Chinese philosopher. 

Surely my master had lived to serve mankind. — 
Now he lay dead, and my tears fell on his quiet 
face as I knelt to kiss his forehead, for this was 


. the last time that I would be with him. 


What Next? 


“What is there left for me to do now?” I 
asked myself. I was tormented at the thought 
that I had no longer any master to serve. 

A new responsibility seemed to have fallen 
on me. Thinking of home, I felt that I had no 
home, for I feared I would soon be evicted from 
my present quarters. How would I maintain my 
wife and child? 

At the door, my distressed wife met me with 
tears pouring down her cheeks, and buried her 
head on my breast. As the mother wept, the little 
one wept, too, not knowing why. At last I took 
my daughter in my arms and kissed her. “Why 
must you cry, Father?” she said in a curious tone. 
Getting no reply from me, she asked her mother, 
who blurted out, ““Because, Doma — because — 
your grandfather is gone." 

Doma had loved my master, and he had loved 
her, too. He used to take her in his arms and 
sing some small tune to make her happy. Now 


_ She knew, vaguely, what “dead” meant. 


My wife and I looked at each other, in pain- 
ful silence. “Oh, I wish I had known he would die 


so suddenly!’ I found myself saying. 

“Did he — did he leave us any —?” my wife 
asked in a low voice. ` 

"No, my dear, fate is against us." Placing my 


hand on her shoulder, I made her sit down. “He 
did his best by gestures to indjcate what he really 
wanted to do for us, but the lawyer insisted this 
thing could be done later on, when he would be 
able to speak and be (Continued. on page 569) 
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THE NEW TRAVELER IN BRAZIL 


Hundreds of U. S. citizens from 
the war-swollen North American col- 
ony of Rio de Janeiro were gathered 
at the Gavea Golf Club on the out- 
skirts of the city. With its pleasant 
lawns and gay buildings, surrounded 
by the mountains on one side and the 
ocean on the other, the Club was an 
ideal setting for an afternoon of 
dancing, playing games, meeting 
friends and remembering the United 
States on its Independence Day. For 
this was the Fourth of July, in 1944. 
As was customary, the United States 
Ambassador was the guest of honor 
and he was expected to say, as usual, 
a few cheerful words of greeting to 
his compatriots. 

But the Honorable Jefferson Caf- 
fery was in no mood for cheerful 
platitudes. His speech was more in 
the nature of an incisive lecture to his 
fellow Americans on their misbehav- 
iors in Rio. He reminded them that 
they were guests in a sister country 
and should at all times be friendly 
towards Brazilians and appreciative 
of their hospitality. 

Rio was flooded by U. S. bureau- 
crats representing dozens of war 
agencies. Aided by the high exchange 
rate of the dollar, it seemed that they 
had taken over every apartment, every 
servant and every restaurant in the 
city. They rolled around merrily in 
official cars with apparently inex- 
haustible supplies of gasoline; mean- 
‘while, our losses in tankers torpedoed 
by U-boats had been so severe that 
the gas ration for Brazilians had been 
cut to zero. And many of these U. S. 
bureaucrats behaved as though they 
were in a conquered country instead 
of in that of a faithful ally. 


The Postwar Traveler 


These war-engendered irritants 
created a situation which the postwar 
traveler will have to live down, and 
which will be added to the handicap 
he already carries as the successor of 
the prewar American tourist, of not 
too glorious memory. 

Gone is the time when the care- 
free American tourist raised holy hell 
once an ocean was safely between his 
home town and his pent-up urge to 
let go of all inhibitions. The new 
traveler will be carefully indoctri- 
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By HERNANE TAVARES DE SA 


nated before leaving home At Rotary 
and Kiwanis luncheons distinguished 
foreign visitors will decry the boor- 
ishness of the American tourist in the 
past. There will be pointed hints from 


the State Department through local 


Pan-American councils and debating 
groups to the effect that the traveler 
must be conscious of the contribution 
he should make in Latin America to 
the understanding and liking of his 
country. 

The typical American tourist of 
yesteryear, loud and brash, was a 
happy if objectionable person. He 
trotted into four-century-old cathe- 
drals with his hat on and his wife 
in slacks, made no secret of his dili- 
gence in hunting out the best bars in 
town and proclaimed loudly to the 
natives that everything was a damned 
sight better in the States. Now the 
new traveler will be confronted at 
each step with irate hints from his 
Embassy that he is giving a low idea 
of the cultural standards of his coun- 
try. It will even be gloomily suggest- 
ed that he may be adding fuel to 
Soviet-inspired anti-U. S. propa- 
ganda. 


Brazilians Like North Americans 


Even so, he will have a good time 
in Brazil. For one thing, he will sense 
from the very first day that here is 
one place where the people genuinely 
like him and the country .he comes 
from. To one who has read in the 
newspapers about growing anti-U. 5. 
resentment almost everywhere in 
Europe and Asia, it will come as a 
pleasant relief to feel that being a 
North American is a definite asset for 
gaining the sympathy of Brazilians. 

North Americans and Brazilians 





A regularly monthly feature for 


- those who plan fo travel— 
Next month, The New Traveler in 


Chile by Carleton Beals. 


In order that this department 
may be of the most use to you, 
please write and tell us what coun- 
tries you plan to visit and when 
you plan to go. 





HERNANE TAVARES DE SA, a Brazilian who 
knows and loves every corner of his comn- 
try, contributed “The Great Experiment 
in Miscegenation” to our November issue. 





traditionally get along well together. 
There are certain traits in the Brazil- 
ian character, 
going informality, which appeal to U. 
S. citizens. 


especially the easy- — 


In Brazil the social cede 


is much less rigid than it is in Spanish _ 


America. 
defensive and do not carry a chip on 


Brazilians are not on he 


their shoulders as do their Spanish- 


speaking brothers. In the carioca, the 
inhabitant of Rio, the traits that make 
for easy human relations are evident 
— perhaps even too much so. “The 
carioca is charming, gay and articu- 


late to the point of preferring Ac 
friendly chat to almost any other ac- 
tivity. He has a quick, stinging wit | 


but is always willing to have a good 


laugh at himself too. He has an m-* 


tense curiosity about the United 
States. The younger generation is 
only too eager to use its English on 
the North American visitor. This will 
simplify the language problem for the 
traveler. There is just one Portu- 
guese word that he must know: “de- 
vagar /", meaning “slowly,” which he 
will have to shout frequently every 
time he uses a taxicab in Rio. 


Rio de Janeiro 


Any one planning to go to Brazil 
on a pleasure trip will of course have 


Rio de Janeiro as his main goal. . 
While the best time to visit Rio is . 
during the winter months of June to | 
September (seasons are reversed be- - 


low the Equator) when the climate 1s 


deliciously cool, a great tourist season 


is Carnival, which falls in the summer 
—late February or early March. 
During four days and four nights 
the whole city goes crazy, but it is a 
very pleasant type of craziness. There 
are dancing in the streets and hun- 
dreds of balls all over town. One of 
the most famous 1s.at the Copacabana 
Hotel. The whole ground floor of the 
hotel, composed of fourteen large 
rooms, is transformed into one huge 


ballroom. There are eight orchestras - 


playing and the place is so packed |. 


that it often takes two hours to w^ 


No 


STORM the fourteen ballrooms. 
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hard liquor (only beer or champagne 
may be drunk in public places) is 
allowed to be sold during the four 
days so that people have a good time 
without the help of strong stimulants. 
The gaiety is so infectious that it is 
difficult to be a mere spectator as is 
the case at the Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans and in Nice, where the tour- 
ists come to gape at the town people 
putting on a show. In Rio it is im- 
possible to look on. You too become 
part of the show and even tourists 
cannot make Carnival lose its charm 
and spontaneity. 

Carnival is so much of a public in- 
stitution that the government partici- 
pates actively in it. Loud speakers 
are set up on the main streets; the 
military bands are mobilized for the 
occasion. Most of the sambas and 
carnival songs are published in the 
few weeks preceding Carnival because 
of the very substantial prizes offered 
by the city government for the most 
popular compositions. Throughout 
the -year the Rio city government 
maintains "schools of samba"—danc- 
ing and musical clubs where Carnival 
activities are practiced. 





Rio Has Everything 


Rio is a synthesis of everything 
that can attract the traveler. With its 
two million inhabitants, it is one of 
the very large cities of the world, and 
perhaps the newest, although it was 
founded several centuries ago. It still 
has a few eighteenth-century archi- 
tectural relics. But the center of the 
town and most of the residential dis- 
tricts have been either rebuilt or start- 
ed from scratch in recent years. Hun- 
dreds of houses in the downtown sec- 
tion were torn down to make way for 
broad new avenues. A whole new 
business district arose from the water, 
so to speak, for a hill in the heart of 
the city was razed and its soil dumped 
into the bay. In the newly built office 
and government buildings, extremelv 
daring and advanced in design, the 
"Brazilian school" of architecture hàs 
given full play to its urge for the 
revolutionary use of glass, stainless 
steel and concrete. 

R:o :s also a seaside and a moun- 
tain resort. The beaches, among them 
famous Copacabana, are only a few 
minutes from the center of town; the 
mountains are a little over one hour 
away. Being a seat of government, a 
busy harbor and an important indus- 
. trial center, Rio has an intense social 
and artistic life of its own. But prob- 
ably -he greatest interest and charm 
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Bargaining with a sugar cane vender in Bahia 


lie in the characteristics of its people. 
Easygomg, wise-cracking, fun-loving, 
leisurely, the carioca considers work 
an unnecessary evil to be taken in as 
small deses as possible and he sees to 
it that the balance of his life is spent 
out in the sun. 

Although most Brazilians rarély 
stop to think about it, their capital 
city has always been a tremendous 
center of domestic tourism. The 
dream of every Brazilian from the 
provinces, be he from the southern 
pampas of the Rio Grande or the 
northern banks of the Amazon, is to 
go to Rio to spend his money. I, who 
live in Sao Paulo, which is hard- 
working, earnest, dull, dynamic and 
thriving, was once told by a friend, 
“Remember that every cruzeiro you 
spend in Sao Paulo :s a cruzeiro you 
are stealing from Rio.” 


Big Planes and Luxury Hotels 


For the traveler going to Brazil 
on a pleasure trip, the first problem 
is how to get there and the second 
where to stay once he is there. 

The fast, luxurious liners- which 
sailed between New York and Rio 
and Buenos Aires will not be back in 
service for at least another year. The 
thrifty traveler can reach Brazil by 


steamer if he takes one of the mixed 
passenger-cargo ships under Ameri- 
can, Brazilian, Swedish or English 
flag, some of which charge as little as 
five hundred dollars for the round 
trip. But if he wishes to save money, 
he must be able to spend more time, 
since the trip takes about three weeks. 

Many travelers will want to fly. 
During the war it took three days to 
reach Rio de Janeiro out of Miami 
with overnight stops at Trinidad and 
Belem. Now a direct service from 
New York makes the flight in less 
than thirty-six hours. The one-thou- 
sand-dollar fare for the round trip 1s 
still outrageously high, Pan American 
Airways does not yet have real com- 
petition on the Latin American routes. 
But TWA is entering the field 
through Latin - American affiliated 
companies, while both the Brazilian 
and Argentinian governments are 
subsidizing air routes to the United 
States by government-controlled com- 
panies so that we may hope that rates 
will come down in the near future and 
improved equipment will provide fast, 
four-motored planes carrying a large 
number of passengers. 

As for lodgings, the situation is 
somewhat uneven. The number of 
large hotels conforming to North 
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American standards of capat oat and 

service is still restricted. . Construc- 
tion of several big modern hotels is 
already under way. The government 

is interested in expanding facilities 
for tourists and is offering special ad- 
vantages to those who will invest cap- 
ital in large hotels. 

Rio already has a few large heels, 
comfortable to the point of luxury— 
such as the Copacabana Palace on the 

‘`` famous beach, the Gloria, the Serra- 
dor. In the mountains outside of Rio 
there is the brand new Quitandinha, 
one of the world's largest and most 
lavish hotels, with swimming pools, a 
theater, a newspaper plant and ball- 
rooms of oriental splendor. 
cost ten million dollars so far, and is 
yet to be expanded. 
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Busy Sao Paula 


The traveler who manages to tear 
himself away from the many charms 
and attractions of Rio de Janeiro to 
discover the rest of Brazil will prob- 
ably have as his first stop Sao Paulo, 
one hour's flight from Rio. 

Sao Paulo with 1,600,000 people, 
the country's second largest city (and 
its fastest-growing), center of the 
coffee-producing region and indus- 
trial heart of Brazil, aspires to be- 
come a composite Detroit-Chicago of 
all South America. With their city 
high on a plateau, the cool climate 
seems to drive the paulisfas relent- 
lessly to build, expand, trade. Even 
when they erect a new public library, 
it has to have twenty-three stories. 
After spending a few days dutifully 
admiring Sao Paulo’s dynamism and 
industry, the traveler will feel like 
repairing to calmer regions. 


Out-of-the-way Brazil 


There is a cluster of charming 
little resort towns in the state of 


Minas Gerais about halfway between. 


Rio and Sao Paulo (and about an 
hour's flight from either town) which 
should be visited by the traveler who 
has time for it. These mountain 
towns, Caxambu, Sao Lourenço, 
Pogos de Caldos, Cambuquira, are 
little Edens of tranquillity and peace- 
fulness, with a rhythm of life paced 
by the buggies and horse-drawn car- 
riages which are used in preference 
to motor cars. During the season they 
have an intense social life, when so- 
ciety from Rio, Sao Paulo and 
Buenos Aires takes refuge in them 
for rest, gossip and even a cure. Their 
little hotels are not grimly efficient 
and smoothrunning like their North 
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a quiet charm that one does not for- 
get. They are spotlessly clean and 
their food in most cases is far above 
anything that can be had in even the 
very expensive hotels of the U. S. 
The service is neither rapid nor punc- 
tilious, but it is given with great cour- 
tesy and a desire to please which is 
very winning in its naivete. The build- 
ings are pleasant and soothing, often 
buried under the shade of old trees. 

Take, for instance, the description 
of the hotel at Curvelo by Dr. John 
Bernhard, one of America’s leading 
authorities on transportation: “Cur- 
velo Hotel was the center of attrac- 
tion for a radius of hundreds of miles. 
It was run by a very successful host, 
helped by a competent wife and two 
daughters. They served a good meal, 
had good wines, clean linen and flow- 
ers on the table, pleasant music in a 
patio covered with beautiful blooming 
trees. In the evening, we spent an 
hour or two in the patio listening to 
a bevy of girls singing local songs and 
several familiar French, American 
and German tunes; and lo! and be- 
hold, suddenly they sang a Dutch 
song that must be at least three hun- 
dred years old. The Dutch three hun- 
dred years ago had invaded Brazil at 
what is now the state of Pernambuco 
and governed its port Recife for 
about thirty years. The song dated 
from those years." 

It is in these small, out-of-the-way 
places that the real charm of the 
country can be captured; and with 
the airplane they are no longer inac- 
cessible, or even far away. 

And if the traveler is going into 
the state of Minas Gerais he should 
not miss a jewel from colonial times, 
the eighteenth-century town of Vila 
Rica de Ouro Preto. In colonial 
times Ouro Preto vied with San Luis 
de Potosi for the title of the richest 
city in the western hemisphere. (Vila 
Rica de Otro Preto means "the rich 


" town of black gold"). From its opu- 


lent gold mines flowed tons of bullion 
into the treasure of the King of Por- 
tugal, and it was with the gold from 
Ouro Preto that Lisbon was rebuilt 
after being obliterated in the earth- 
quake of 1755. 

Ouro Preto is preserved today as 
it existed two hundred years ago. In 
fact, the whole town has been declared 
a "national monument," which means 
that it is administered by the Servigo 
do Patrimonio Historico e Artistico 


.Naccional. No house can be built or 


torn down without permission from 


and SPAHN, which had to approve 
the plans, directed that the hotel be 
built along ultra-modern lines instead 
of trying to copy the eighteenth-cen- 
tury architecture, as some suggested. 
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American big brothers but they have this federal bureau. A new hotel has 


been built in Ouro Preto for tourists A 
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Thus, the new building with its clean- ' 


cut lines in glass and stainless steel, 
sets off the graceful and venerable 
contours of Brazilian eighteenth-cen- 
tury baroque. . 

The traveler can also go to the 
pampas of Rio Grande in the extreme 
south where the gauchos live. If he 
goes that far south, he will probably 
stop at the Iguassá Falls where the 
mighty Paraná leaves Brazil. At one 
point along the falls, the frontiers of 
Brazil, Paraguay and Argentina 
touch. I must state, sorrowfully, that 
the best hotel at Iguassü is on the 
Argentine side. 


Exploring the Jungle 


The airplane having solved the. 


problem of time and distance, the 
traveler in Brazil need no longer con- 
fine himself to Rio, the harbor towns. 
or those easily reached by good rail- 
roads. In fact he can go to the other 
extreme and try a little exploring of 


his own in the frontier regions, which . 
before air travel could be reached 


only after weeks or even months of 
upstream travel on the Amazon or the 
Paraná river systems. 

For example, he can go into the 
far -northwestern corner of Brazil 


close to the Bolivian border, two thou- 


sand miles and a seven-hour flight 
from Rio. This used to be a boat-trip 
of seven thousand miles and eight to 
ten weeks. This part of Brazil is so 
remote and sparsely settled that it 1s 
a federal territory instead of a state, 


ruled by a governor appointed by the 
. central government. Yet this district, 
where the climate is healthy, the In- 


dians friendly and.the hunting abun- 
dant, would be of interest to the trav- 
eler who combines a certain spirit of 


adventure with a prudent concern for. 
his personal safety and protection 


from tropical diseases. 


Lack of Racial Prejudice 


It is important for the American - 


traveler to remember that, however 


sharp class distinctions may look to. 
him in Brazil, it is both the visceral. 
and the |. 
avowed policy of the government that 
no racial prejudice can be tolerated. 
One may say that Brazil has less ra- — 


conviction of Brazilians 


cial prejudice than any other couniry. | 
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The equality of races is to a large 
extent taken for granted, and Brazil- 
ians of different colors and ancestries 
live in close association, intermarry, 
and on the whole get along famously 
together. And they are inordinately 
proud of this state of affairs, An in- 
. cident that illustrates this was told me 
by an American friend, a scientist 
who was down in Brazil on a research 
mission. One day he was with an- 
other American having his shoes 
polished at an outdoor bootblack 
stand. A few paces away were the 
little marble tables of a café covering 
half the width of the sidewalk. At 
one of. these tables two men, one 
white and one black, were conversing 
with great animation and laughter. 
From their whole behavior it was 
"obvious that they had been friends 
for a long time. The American scien- 
tist commented favorably to his friend 
on this illustration of lack of racial 
prejudice. He then noticed that the 
little 5ootblack had stopped shining 
his shoes and was listeming very in- 
tently to the conversation between his 
two American customers. At this 
point the small boy summoned all his 
knowledge of English and proclaimed 
with a big smile, “Here nobody white. 
nobody black, everybody Brazilian.” 

The North American traveler 
ought to keep in mind this different 
attitude toward racial issues, which is 


further complicated »y a certain feel- 
ing in Brazil to the effect that some of 
the many U. S. citzens who were 
stationed in Braziliar cities during the 
war tried to introdu-e their ideas on 
racial relations. One hears it com- 
monly said, for instaace, that the first 
rumblings of anti-Semitism, hereto- 
fore unknown in Bragil, can be traced 
to these North Americans. 

On a trip to Ric two years ago, 
one of my fellow travelers on the 
plane was a lawyer who was going to 
take over a responsibie position in one 
of the innumerable L. S. government 
war agencies that had mushroomed all 
over Brazil. During the course of 
conversation I learned that he „was 
Jewish. In Rio I s:w him once or 
twice at social functions, but our ac- 
quaintance never got beyond the cas- 
ual stage. Then little by little rumors 
began to float back to me that he 
was not at all well kked among the 
other members of the astronomical 
colony of North American bureau- 
crats. I never was able to learn if 
there was any real basis for the com- 
plaints and the antagonism of his 
compatriots. But what did strike me 
was that every time cne-of these un- 
favorabe rumors was voiced in a 
mixed group of Americans and Bra- 
zilians, the fact that the disliked per- 
son was Jewish was inevitably 
brought up by the Americans, and 


that invariably shocked the Brazilians. 


The Tempo of Brazil 


If the traveler is going to make a 
success of his trip to Brazil, he should 
accept the tempo of the country. Not 


only accept it but perhaps, seeing its r 


good points, adopt it with enthusiasm. 
Anë the tempo is one of graceful in- 
telligent leisure. For instance, noth- 
ing could be more jarring and traitor- 
ous to this Brazilian philosophy of 
leisure than to go up Sugar Loaf 
Mountain at 3:00 p.m. on Thursday 
because Thursday at three has been 
scheduled as the proper time to take 
the cable car and gaze at Rio and 
Guanabara Bay from the top of the 
towering granite block. Why not in- 
stead wait until a day when vou are 
going out with friends for cocktails 
and dinner and let some one suggest 
(it may even be yourself) that you 
all go to the restaurant on top of the 
mountain to see the lights go on all 
over the city? 

If the traveler, yielding to this 
serene rhythm of life, manages to 
suppress his earnest love of careful 
schedules of things to be seen and 
done, he will find his stay in Brazil 
infinitely more pleasant and restful. 
And later on when he is back in his 
country he will slowly realize, to his 
amazement, that the trip was fertile 
in new experiences and new ideas. 
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tter in health. Now, here we are, 
with empty palms and plenty of new 
orries !" 
"Then we are doomed!" she ex- 
claimed wrathfully. She was bitterly 
disappointed. I had often told her that 
he would not leave us without some- 
| thing, because even his friends knew his 
wish, and I had dreamed of how I 
would some day do this and that for 
per and for our children. We all have 
uch rosy little dreams, even when we 
‘have little else to please us. But now 
| wem fatuous that dream of a legacy 
sounded! “All I can say is that he was 
wishing very much that my book might 
be published, so that we could have the 
goner,” I told her. “He was worried 
about us, especially when he knew that 
-you were again pregnant. But he could 
‘not make us understand his last words. 
‘He only made queer sounds.” 

As my wife listened, she realized 
ghat at least he had not forgotten us. 
Yet it was pitiful to me to see her in 
such a depressed state of mind. 

. “Now what is going to happen to 
us!” she cried bitterly. 

What could I tell her? At last I 
said: "I do not know what is going to 

ppen, but I hope God will not be so 
ikind as to throw me on the street. 
am sure I'll get some job. At least I 
dn do something for these stomachs of 
| urs 3] 
1 After some time, I went downstairs 
.0 my master's old room, to hand over 


Peck to Mr. Muuse. In his presence, 







took out my two violins and the 

usic-book and my manuscripts and my 
drawings and the books I kept there to 
read, and the typewriter my master had 
given me, and my Christmas gifts, in- 
cluding the Irwin movie 16 mm pro- 
jector, and removed them all to my 
room, 

The funeral took place toward eve- 
ning at the Lower Circular Road ceme- 
‘ery. At the mortuary, I saw many 
Joral tributes, and notwithstanding the 
sorrows in my heart, I read the names 
ind writings on the cards and felt 
leased with them. I took the first wreath 
ind placed it on the coffin as we 
repeated, "Earth to earth, and dust to 
"ust." Dozens of wreaths soon lay om 
3e coffin. All this time I could not help 
emembering how he used to tell me 
€ wanted his body cremated. Why was 
is wish not fulfilled? 

Three days after the funeral an old 
nd close friend of my master's, Dr. N. 
jMvakomu, came to the house. This 
rraceful-looking lady doctor had for- 
nerly lived in Calcutta, but was now in 
he medical service of Bikaner State. 
Vhen she received my letter telling her 
bout my master's death she came as 
oon as she possibly could. 

“Tell me, Twan, how did it all hap- 
en?" she asked. *How did he die?" 
Mter I had answered her question, 
Sat for a while in silence. Then she 
ji me a piece of white paper, which 







led with my late master's signature. 
was something like a will, and con- 
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cluded, “Requesting Dr. Sivakomu to 
give Twan Yang as much as she wishes 
and to have his manuscript published.” 
But it was not legally written, for 
every will should have a government 
stamp and bear signatures of witnesses 
to the fact that the will was written in 
their presence and is not false, but this 
will bore no stamp or signatures of high 
official witnesses. 

Dr. Sivakomu knew nothing of the 


way in which such things have to be 


put straight, and she found she could 
not take the responsibility for my mas- 
ter's affairs, except that she gave me 
all his clothes and also his silver watch 
and some of the old stamps which he 
had collected for years. 

"I think it would be wise if you 
gave his books to some library and his 
eer curios to some museum," I told 

er. 

But she was released: from the bur- 
den by the Dutch authorities. They also 
took the will, or scrap of paper, making 
me sign on it to say that I had no 
regret in turning it over, I was quite 
willing to do this, since it stood without 
any value to me. The Dutch authorities 
said they would communicate with my 
late master’s sister, Miss Charlotte van 
Manen, in New York, 

As the days passed, I found that all 
the joy and happiness had begun to leak 
out from my life. Here I was, with a 
lovely little daughter and an unhappy 
wife to take care of, and I was now 
jobless and helpless. I felt like a true 
orphan, and my wife, too, had no rela- 
tive who could support us. We were 
left desperately in quarantine, as if we 
were suffering from a malignant dis- 
ease, 


A Factory Job 


It was at the end of March that I 
was told Mr. France had offered me a 
job manipulating a paper-cutting ma- 
chine. Though I wondered if I would 
be efficient for such work, I accepted 
with delight. I was disappointed, how- 
ever, at the sight of the factory in which 
I was to work beside the droning and 
rattling machine that printed playing 
cards. Working here in this noisy, stuffy 
factory was like working in a prison. 

I had to come and go at a regular 
hour, and for the first time found myself 
drudging away without a free hour to 
rest or to talk, from morning till dusk. 
But what better could I do, since my 
education was not good enough for me 
to have an office job, with a chair to 
sit on and a table to rest one’s elbow. 
As the days passed, I saw that my 
strength was being consumed, and my 
lung was becoming weak and tired 
with this new tiresome job. On the 
other hand, I told myself*I should not 
forget to thank God that I was a work- 
ing man and not a vagabond. 

With the advent of my new career, 
I had to find a new home, too. It was 
a room in the slums, on a very crowded 
street in the heart of Calcutta, known 
as Temple Street. Never was there such 
uncleanliness! Throughout. the day, till 
late at night, one could hear nothing but 
din and bustle. But here at least we 
could. live independently, except that 
we had to pay our rent of twelve rupees 
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to the landlord every month. This meant. 


that we had to worry because my wages 
were not enough to pay out so much, and 
at times there was a dearth of food in 
the house. . 

So I toiled day in and day out in the 
factory, sweat drenching my clothes, 
stomach growling for food, body want- 
ing rest to soothe its exhaustion. By and 
by, I found I could no longer bear it. 
Very often, in my distress, I wanted to 
join the Army and be a soldier, or a 
sailor in the Navy, leaving my wife and 
her child to care for themselves. But I 
could never do that when I knew that 
my pregnant wife needed me to guide her 
through her troubles. 

In this war time, too, everything 
became more and more expensive. I was 
compelled to sell one of my two violins, 
but I kept the better one, determining 
that I would never, under any circum- 
stances, lend or sell it to anybody. I now 
needed money so badly I was compelled 
to sell off the baby-projector, with its 
many reels and films, and the screen. I 
also had to sell some of my good books, 
and my room looked empty. I felt sad 
to have done this, but now again I had a 
little balance in the post office. There 
was much to worry about, yet at times 
I forgot the future and played a small 
tune on my violin, whilst the little in- 
telligent daughter began to hum and 
sing, thus making us gay and happy. 

One day I was surprised to find my 
friend Chong Sing at my door. It was 
my late master who in 1942 had intro- 
duced me to this half Chinese and half 
Burmese boy, the son of a well-to-do 
Burman of Mandalay. His father had 
been killed by Japanese bombs, and 
Chong Sing had come with other Burma 
refugees to Calcutta in a transport plane, 
and after that had been taken care of 
by his patriotic Burmese fellows. When 
he was first brought to me by my mas- 
ter, I treated him like a brother, and 
helped him play the violin. After a while 
he had joined the Burmese Navy. 

Now, here he was back again in his 
sailor’s uniform, looking very smart and 
intelligent. What good English he spoke 
now! He took me to a group of his 
friends and introduced me, telling them 
that I had been loved by my Dutch mas- 
ter and had written my life story, which 
was going to be published some day. 

"I must give up my work, Chong 
Sing. I cannot go on with such small 
pay," I commented in disgust. 

“No, Twan, you must not,” he an- 
swered thoughtfully. "First try to get 
a job elsewhere, and then resign. See, 
I have told my friend Lee to look for 
a job for you. He is working in the 
Quarter-Master Department of the U, S. 
Army, at Howrah." 

Never before had I heard such sound 
advice from a friend. Certainly he was 
right. But from the inner heart, a voice 
was saying, "Submit your resignation 
and be independent. Be your own master 
and do things at your own choice, not 
at others’. Then you will be free from 
the chain of drudgery, but at the same 
time you must take the consequences." 


Though I heard this voice at every turn, 


I could never venture to act on it: I was 
waiting for better days to come. 
From now on, after my duty I often 
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went to see Chong Sing, and we had a 

yvely time with accordion and mouth- 
organ, since Chong. Sing knew how to 
do jitter-bug dances. 

Still I continued to toil day in and 
day out. All the vitality of my youthful 
life was consumed by this paper-cutting 
machine. Wher the day's work was done, 
I felt dead tired, and the blood was run- 
nirg feverishly in my veins. Something 
told me that I was not made to work 
like this, being physically weak. I ought 
to have been doing something different. 
Be an artist, or musician, or clerk or, 
if not, be somebody’s personal servant! 
Swearing every moment that I would 
never do this kind of work if I got a 
chance at anything better, I nevertheless 
had to go on till the sound of the gong 

.. allowed me to return home, angry and 
irritated. Meantime, apart from this suf- 
fering, ambition grew in me, like a newly 
- planted tree that shoots up its leaves. 
! One afternoon, I received an airmail 
letter from South Africa. It was from 
— my master’s good friend Mr. Edward 
. Groth, formerly American Consul in 
— — Calcutta, to whom I had written of my 
. . master’s death. After thanking me and 
. . paying tribute to my late master, he re- 
— minded me that the publisher had told 
— . Mr. Whittemore he must see the final 
volumes before deciding whether to 
|» print my book. 
» The thought of sending the manu- 
= script now became my only dream. ‘But 
how to forward it? To send by air 
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; IINE cost more than I could afford now. 
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D TI even feared that my manuscript would 
. be wtterly destroyed, for now Calcutta 
had become an important target of the 


2 Japs and it was being bombed. How 



















. . could my manuscript be kept safe? I de- 
. .. eiced to confide my troubles to Mr. and 
_ Mrs. Bake; for next to my deceased 


—.  msster, these Dutch friends of his were 


E. Mrs. Gertrude Sen about the book, and 


—. — I am sure she will help a lot more than 
|... we can do. She is a great American 


Aur 


|. correspondent who lives here in India, 
.. and she knows how to deal with such 
_ things. We shall probably be seeing her 
= very soon, and I will show her your 


- Meanwhile, in the factory I was 
daily losing strength, and I felt sick and 
lazy. I often stayed home, feeling ill, 


. ment. Not only did I lose my weight and 
. every leave I took resulted in cutting 
.. down my wages. Then, as I still did not 
| go regularly to attend to my duty, I was 
| - . warned by my employer to do better, 
- * otherwise I would be discharged. In 
... spite of his sharp words, I had to stay 
EL falling. sick again, and at last, 

was examined by the doctor, I 


but not knowing the cause of my ail-. 
| energy, but my wages as well since 


my 


needed rest and medical attention, or my - 


health would deteriorate beyond recov- 
ery. 

Now, at last, it was time to take my 
wife to the hospital. The expected child 
was born, and amidst all the anxieties, I 
felt hilarious joy to become the father of 
a son. 

I really did not know how to get any 
further “leave to look after my wife. 
Though I knew how to prevaricate and 
stand before my bess with impudent face 
and cynical statement, I at last decided 
to approach him with the truth, But he 
rejected my plea with an emphatic 
gesture. At that I said rashly, “Well, 
then. leave I must have, and if I can't 
get it, I had better resign my post." 

“This is the end, and we cannot tol- 
erate any more!" my boss announced, 
and I was instantly discharged. 

Having uttered such a bold state- 
ment, in my hot temper, I was ashamed 
to beg him to reinstate me. What I had 
done was done. “I am free, I am free,” 
I said to myself. “From this day I do 
not have to worry about reaching the 
factory on time or listen to the indig- 
nation of the foreman.” 

‘Did you get your leave?” my wife 
asked me when I reached home that 
evening. 

In reply, I quietly placed the money 
on the table. “These are my last wages,” 
I said calmly, to protect my bitter feel- 
ings. 
“You mean that you are dismissed ?” 

Í nodded my head. “I am glad I am 
through with that hideous factory, once 
and for all!" 

‘Why are you so glad to have lost 
your bread," my wife scolded. “You 
should have asked them to forgive you.” 

‘Well, this is the end," I replied 
curtly. Then I grew quiet. What was the 
use of quarreling? At last, feeling com- 
passion, I said: "I am sorry. I know how 
you feel. But what can I do. Even if I 
had asked pardon of my irritated boss, 
he would not have accepted me." She 
looked impassive, absorbed in her own 
bitter feelings. As she still sat there im- 
pervious, I implored her to understand 
my miseries. Sensing my regret, she 
turned to give a sad look. It was an 
individual understanding between man 
and wife. 

‘Now, tell me, what are you going 
to do? There are debts to be paid." 
There was a change in her voice. Instead 
of being stern and scornful, it implied 
sympathy with her unhappy husband, 
who by this time had lowered his head, 
repoting that he had made a great mis- 
take. 

“Now what is there to look so sad 
about, as if you have lost your whole 
future?” she said. “The only thing now 
todois—" 

“To sell my typewriter, I guess!” 
I said reluctantly. But then I shook my 
head. *No, no matter what happens, not 


“Well, then,” she said, and, coming 
close to me, she placed on the table her 
rupees’ worth of gold ring and the 


fifty 
` gold bangles which had cost a fortune. 


I was surprised. “What do you mean 


_ by that?" I demanded soberly. 
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don’t we?" she said. “We den't want t: 
beg or take a loan from anybody.” 
~ “But we should not be put to th 
disgrace of selling off your trinkets,” 1 
told her. ^What will the neighbors think, 
of you? I will go tomorrow to see wha j 
we can do. Remember, Mr. Van Mane: ! 
Sahib said we could get something fron. 
my book. I must send it somehow te 
America." 

I often had heard that people in dis- 
tress, when they find that they cannot 
look after their wives and ch:ldren, com- 
mit suicide, and sometimes tke wife runs 
away with some one else because her 
own husband cannot maintain her. There 
rang in my ear a word called “divorce” 
— wife and husband each trying to better 
themselves. This new idea ran riot in my 
mind. 

“You would not leave me—I mean 
—" I began, but could mot finish. 

“Twan! what has come over you! 
You talk as if we are not loving each 
other. You talk as if you have no re- 
sponsibility to see to our troubles and 
the children. Shame on you!” 

I felt shame. But the devil was: 
with me. 

“I think it would be advisable for 
you to go up to Kalimpong and stay with 
my sister there.” 

“And you?” she asked dryly. 

“T don’t know. I may join the Navy, 

I murmered. e | 

“You want to join the Navy!” sh 
exclaimed in horror. “I weuld not al 
low you. And I wouldn't go to stay wit, 
your sister, either. I hate that place an: 

I hate that sister of yours" 

“Well, anyway, you cannot stay here. 
The Japs are coming and bombing. It's 
unsafe," I told her emphatically. 


My Luck Turns 


In these circumstances, I did not 
know whether to laugh or cry when the 
postman brought two airmail letters, one 
from Africa and one from America. 
“From whom have these letters come?” 
my wife said, offering me a cup of tea,’ 
and gazing at the foreign stamps. 

The Africa letter was from Mr. 
Groth, advising me to send him my 
manuscript through the American Con- 
sulate. The other letter was from Miss 
Van Manen in New York. She wrote 
about her brother’s death, and added that 
she had heard from Mr. Groth about my, 
book, and was in touch with the pub- 
lisher. “I will try all I can to get your 
book published,” she wrote, “but there 
is a paper shortage in America, and 
many publications are postponed until 
after the war. Let us hope that this war 
won’t last much longer.” 

I felt some encouragement that many 
kind friends were trying to help me pub- 
lish my book, and I began to have faith 
that some day I would climb the stairs 


` to happiness. Soon after this the Ameri- 


can Consul very kindly took my manu- 
scripts to send to Mr. Groth by diplo- 
matic pouch for forwarding to America. 
This made me very happy, but e 
being jobless at the moment, how wa 
to live and feed my children ? | 
Thinking that I must de something, 
I bought paper and drew and painted: 
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pictures, and so prepared hand-maae 
Christmas cards, and sold them to the 
3book-seller in the market; for, owing to 
ithe war difficulties, Christmas cards were 
ihard to get. There was good profit, and 
1 was happy that I was doing some- 
athing to keep us alive. In my daydreams 
pl saw myself publishing my book, and 
cwriting more stories, and decorating the 
walls of my room with my own paint- 
-ings. I had a house full of books, and T 
‘listened to an imaginary symphony. If 
only such things would come true! 

"Chong Sing came here while you 
were out," my wife told me one eve- 
ning. “He said there may be a job 
for you." Lee had finally spoken about 
me to the American officer of the 
Quarter-Master Department, who re- 
cruited new workers. Though I was 
afraid that I had little chance to be one 
of the lucky men, I went with him next 
morning as he suggested. 

“This is the man about whom I 
spoke to you, sir," Lee said to his officer. 

"Your name?" the foreigner asked in 
a pleasant voice. 

“Twan Yang." 

"You speak English do you?" the 
American asked. 


IENNY WINNERT 
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"I do, sir," I said with a shiver. 

"Can you speak Hindustani ?" 

“Yes, sir." 

"Can you type?" 

"No, sir." I said no because, though 
I knew a little, I did not think it was 
enough. 

I was so aíraid he would not accept 
me I had to control myself to stop the 
shaking of my legs. How to prove my 
qualifications? From my pocket I pro- 
duced letters from Mr. Walsh*and Mr. 
Groth. After studying these letters, 
which were a kind of testimonial, the 
officer gave an encouraging smile. 

“You will be fit for a warehouse man, 
same as Lee,” he said. 

“Thank you, sir, thank you,” I said. 

“Show this chit to the officer-in- 
charge at the Howrah Warehouse of the 
Quarter-Master Department. Your pay 
will be one hundred and fifty rupees. 
Will that suit you?” 

I did not know how to express my 
joy when I heard that I was really to 
start work next day with that big pay. 

"Now we must thank God and be 
happy that I am employed," I said to my 
wife on reaching home that evening. For 
the first time since the death of my be- 


loved master, light and happiness seemed 
to brighten the room. 

Week after we@k and month after 
month I worked here in this new place, 
with zest and zeal and a glowing faith 
in my future. Certainly the feeling came 
that if I lost this job I would never 
again get another like it. But at this 
moment I was living in America; at 
least it felt like living in America to be 
working with American people and to 
receive such handsome pay. At the end 
of three months I was given an increase 
of twenty-five rupees. With this big pay 
and much comfort in the house, life in- 
deed began to shine. God was kind, and 
we were happy. Surely my luck was 
blooming like an orchid! For the first 
time people regarded me with a certain 
human respect—they could ‘see that, 
though I had no formal schooling, I was 
a man of different caliber. They heard 
my music and saw my paintings, admired 
my games, and although I kept things at 
a certain distance, with dignity, I easily 
made new friends. Nor did I ever boast 
about it, yet in my heart I was happy 
and proud of the idea that thousands in 


the world would read my story if ever 
my book should be published. (The End) 
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. AN EXPERT SPEAKS HIS MIND 


A Review by HEINZ EULAU 


His gift of combining detailed analy- 
sis, based on accurate knowledge of the 
facts, with sweeping description of the 
international panorama, sustained by a 
profound sense of historical perspective, 
has made Sumner Welles a keen inter- 

preter of world affairs and of American 


. foreign policy. His new book! is addi- 


tional proof that with his departure 


_ from the State Department in 1943 the 
= country lost, next to President Roose- 


velt himself, its most statesmanlike for- 


. eign policy maker. 


Although it is an intensely personal 


. book, WHERE Are We Heapinc? also 


is, not surprisingly, a testimonial to 


- FDR. It should therefore be of special 
. interest to those who speculate about 
. the course of world affairs if President 


Roosevelt had continued to steer the 
American ship of state. Mr. Welles cer- 
tainly implies that whatever influence 
FDR’s personal political ability had on 


— his successful foreign policy, this policy 


was successiul only because it was 
founded on principles which were not 


. empty slogans, but loaded with political 
. explosives. The eight points of the At- 


lantic Charter, as Mr. Welles shows, 
were not light-hearted prorunciamentos 
of Allied propaganda, but were meaning- 
ful precepts of policy which, if imple- 
mented, were to revolutionize the 
world’s political structure. 

In a book so rich in detail, it is 


_ obviously impossible to cover all its top- 


. ies in that critical spirit which a work, 


itself “necessarily critical" — as Mr. 


= Welles says — commands, and it is 
— only feasible to direct the reader to its 


pages themselves. Mr. Welles surveys 


. the period from the Moscow Conference 


of 1943 to the opening of the Paris 
Peace Cenference. The number of sub- 


* jects he discusses is comprehensive in 
. both their diplomatic and geographical 
- dimensions. That the longest chapter is 


devoted to our Latin American policy 


. which became, with the ascendancy of 


Spruille Braden, a policy of frustration 


and failure, is understandable in view 


of Mr. Welles’ close association with 
the earlier “Good Neighbor” policy. But 
the full story of this policy, it may be 

ered from his omission of former 


_ Secretary Hull’s name, is yet to be 


written by Mr. Welles. 

. There is relatively little in current 
American foreign policy that, by the 
standards set in the Atlantic Charter, 


. pleases the discriminating judgments of 


. Mr. Welles. He finds Bernard Baruch’s 


atomic-energy policy commendable, 
probably because his own bitterness over 
the general course of events since FDR’s 





"WHERE ARE WE HEADING? by Sumner 


_ Welles. Harper & Brothers. 


e 


$3.00 


death is modified by the greater politi- 
cal wisdom in international affairs that 
he possesses in contra:t to Henry Wal- 
lace. However, critica! as he is of the 
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illiberal features of Soviet politics, Mr. 


Welles is eminently fair in his effort 
to understand Russia, and his demand 
for “firmness” is the very opposite of 
the fumbling "toughness" of Secretary 
Byrnes. 

There is nothing utopian in Mr. 
Welles’ positive suggestions for a better 
world order — his persuasive argument 
in favor of functional world organiza- 
tions is ample evidence — except, per- 
haps, that Mr. Welles seems to expect 
every statesman. also to be a gentleman. 
As many statesmen are not gentlemen, 
Mr. Welles might-write as his next 

ok a primer of international conduct 
in which he would present in precise 
and systematic fashion the precepts that 
should guide the statesman-gentleman. 
What, for instance, is zealism in inter- 
national policy? What is good timing 
in diplomacy? What are the lmnits ot 
the possible vis-à-vis the desirable? At 
what point does compromise become 
indefensible? Judgments on all of these 


‘questions are implicit m Mr. Welles’ 


discussion of world politics, but in re- 
gard to some of them even Mr. Welles 
does not seem to be consistent. 

For example, his discussion of the 
relationship between the big and small 
powers in the United Nations world is 
not quite clear. On the one hand, he 
defends the principle that the mainte- 
nance of peace is the primary respon- 
sibility of the big powers, now institu- 
tionalized in the Security Council. On 


the other hand, he pleac: for the prin-- 


ciple that the small powers also have a 
decisive say in world affairs, especially 
in connection with the peace treaties. 
A more systematic exposition of his 
working principles might clarify Mr. 
Welles’ basic premises. For these prem- 
ises, I believe, are far sounder than 
those of our present policy makers. 





MEXICO SOUTH, The Isthrous of Tehuan- 
tepec, by Miguel Covarrubias. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $7.50 

This is a lush book of lush sub- 
tropical Mexico. Two decades of affec- 
tionate labor havé gone into its making, 
and the result is scholarly, beautiful and 
human. It is a worthy companion to his 
1937 volume on Bali and perhaps more 
penetrating, since here Don Miguel is 
on home soil. As regional investigation 
it is unsurpassed. There in the old 
kingdoms of the jaguar and the serpent, 
Miguel digs into misty pre-Christian 
ruins, into Spanish conquest and later 
railroad imperialism, into the 1910 revo- 
lution, and brings his stery right up 
to the latest New Year’s fiesta. 
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With Reviews by 
CARLETON BEALS 
CHAN WING-tsit 
S. CHANDRASEKHAR 
HEINZ EULAU 
ERNESTINE EVANS 
WILLIAM L. HOLLAND 
TORU MATSUMOTO 
EVELYN STEFANSSON 
RICHARD WATTS, JR. 


Presentation is aided by color repro- 
ductions of Covarrubias’s own rich 
highly stylized paintings, by whimsical 
line drawings and exact sketches of 
archeological finds and details from the 
codices, finally by a fat album of splen- 
did photographs. These varied illustra- 
tions range from vigorous nudity to the 
latest whirl of the fiesta skirt, from 
prehistoric Zapotec baroque to modern 
gourd and pottery painting. Life is 
here, throbbing, fecund, full-bodied. 

Now and then the author rushes in 
where academic angels fear to tread. 
There is simply not enough material 
available yet for Jiménez Moreno’s 
ingenious theory, or Covarrubias’s time- 
table of Olmec development and expan- 
sion, or the claim that classical Teoti- 


| 


huacan is merely an Olmec offshoot. . 


George C. Valliant’s fine Aztecs of 
Mexico, a work not cited, presents four 
blended cultures, some from north and 
west. Nor does 
Manuel Gamio’s great three-volume 
work or his other brochures on Teoti- 
huacan. Similarly the author íails to 
make use of the two most important 
studies on the Mixes. Those peoples, 
despite long isolation, are no longer 
quite so mysterious as Covarrubias 
makes them out to be, or so unapproach- 
able. Federal school teachers have 
worked in most of the villages ever 
since 1928. His story of Porfirio Diaz's 
early career contains a number of errors, 
and he accepts the romantic Juana Cata 
Romero legend as solemn historical fact. 
'The overall journalistic chapter on Mex- 
ican politics is dragged in by the hair, 
out of step with the rest of the book. 

It seems churlish to mention such 
minor matters in a work so truly monu- 
mental and so exact, one of the few 
great books in English on Mexico since 
Prescott. Covarrubias is most moving 
in his firsthand reports on actual folk- 
lore, family life, beliefs and supersti- 
tions, ceremonies, handicrafts, market- 


ing, dances and song. All this is original 


and permanent contribution. 

All told, the ideal subject here, has 
found the ideal writer. No other theme, 
no other setting, could provide so many 


Covarrubias utilize 


opportunities for the full exercise of. 


Covarrubias’s multiple talents as an 
artist, writer, scholar and sensitive hu- 


man being. Some readers may find the 


elaborate account too intricate, loaded 
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with too many exact details, with too 
many strange names, a world almost too 
alien. But today no region and no human 
being can be alien, and thosè who do 
step into the world, better said the 
universe, that Covarrubias builds up 
here will be well repaid in knowledge 
and pleasure. Science and poetry meet 
up here, and the result is vibrant cre- 
ative interpretation. The book has deep 
roots, and the buds flower, and the fruit 
ripens. CARLETON BEALs 


THE LOST WAR by Masuo Kato. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.75 
Reading Tue Lost War was an 
interesting disappointment. Interesting, 
because Mr. Kato is my fellow country- 
man discussing Japan. I was impressed 
by his objectivity and his cold analysis 
of the situation in Japan that led to her 
surrender. He even wrote about some 
highly explosive matters with the candor 
of an international and disinterested re- 
porter. In that capacity, no one in 
Japan would perhaps surpass Mr. Kato. 
Regrettably, however, Mr. Kato 
quite missed the boat. Here was an op- 
portunity for him to tell the world what 
went on inside Japan in terms of the 
human drama that took place before his 
eyes — under the flames of fire and in 
the greatest social and political earth- 
quake in Japan's history, the total sur- 
render. But he brings in few human in- 
cidents, and these are told flimsily. 

Also disappointing was a rather su- 
perficial treatment of Japanese "Culture 
in Bondage.” A shrewd exposé of the 
distorted “cultural” structure of Japan 
for the past two decades would be very 
helpful—I would even say imperative, 
because Mr. Kato, like myself, is a 
member of the Japanese people. Further- 
more, | wonder what audience Mr. Kato 
had in mind when he discussed political 
leaders of Japan. If he was honest, and 
I presume he was, then he was in serious 
error in his appraisal of some of Japan’s 
post-Manchurian war leaders whom he 
termed liberals. 

I fear that Mr. Kato’s very objec- 
tivity carried him into complacency 
about the most serious offense of which 
Japan has been guilty — her deliberate 
plan of aggressive war on her various 
neighbors. The people of Japan must 
realize that to say “sorry” to the United 
States is not enough. 

Though Mr. Kato apparently main- 
tained an amazing realism under the fire 
of fanatic nationalism, he failed to tell 
me in his book anything that I can point 
out and say, “I am glad he said.that." 

A truly great story of the people 
who have lost the war is yet to come. 

Toru MATSUMOTO 


THUNDER OUT OF CHINA by Theodore 
H. White and Annalee Jacoby. William 
Sloane Associates. $3.00 


At a time when the long pent-up — 


explosive forces in wartime China have 
burst into open civil war in which the 
United States has become deeply and not 
too honorably involved, we are fortunate 
indeed in having a book which so elo- 
quently and honestly reveals the origins 
and motive forces of this tragedy. 
Theodore White and Annalee Jaco- 
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Princeton University Press 


PRESENTS 


The story of an 
experiment in democracy 


e 99 


Hawaits | 
Japanese 


By ANDREW W. LIND 


A SOCIÓLOGIST’S informal report ^ 


on Hawaii's solution of the 
racial problems posed by the war 
. . and on the Hawaiian attitude 
towards the Japanese question as 
influenced by the coming of peace. 
HAWAII'S JAPANESE is a practi- 
cal contribution to race relations 
everywhere . . an account of 
Hawaii's experiment and its suc- 


' cess, told from the point of view 


of the various participants. native 
non-Japanese, mainlanders, and 
the Hawaiian Japanese themselves, 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
The Island Japanese—Friend or 
Foe? 
Hawaii’s Fifth Column? 


Americans of Japanese Ancestry 
in the War. 


The American Way. 
The Home Front. 
The Crisis of Peace. 


Sponsored by the AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Just published, 300 pages, $3.00 





China and Ameria - 


THE STORY OF THEIR RELATIONS SINCE 1784 
By FOSTER RHEA DULLES 


CHICAGO SUN: ‘Dulles has matched the high 
quality of his Road to Teheran. The whole record 


is interpreted with candid fairness.” 


At your bookstore 


Princeton University Press 










$2.75 
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A HOUSE IN BALI 
By COLIN McPHEE 


“A book to charm the senses and quicken the 
imagination . . . The book itself is laid out like 
a Balinese musical composition, four squaze, 
balanced so that each detail pleases. . . . The 
ever recurrent music which fills the Balinese 
air seems to stir just behind his sentences . . . 
Altogether it is a distinguished and delightful 
book, to be read both quickly and slowly, io 
remember cnd to return to." — Margaret M ead, 
New York Times Book Review. $4.00 





PEOPLES 
OF THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 


By H. IAN HOGBIN 


"No matter how many pictures oí Pacific islanders you 
may have seen during the war, and no matter if you 
actually lived or fought among them, Dr. Hogbin's collec- 
tion still has the appeal of novelty and fidelity. . . . A 
short and absorbing introduction tells of social organiza- 
tion, rac:al characteristics, currency, religion and other 


aspects of little-known tribes." — New York Herald 
Tribune Weekly Book Review. $5.00 
A BROTHER IS A STRANGER 
By TORU MATSUMOTO and MARION O. LERRIGO 
" .» . an intimate, informative and enjoyable story . . . Around the frame- 


work of his own life story Matsumoto hcs built a book for the understanding 
of the East by the West through a complete and detailed account of Japanese 
life and thought" — Marjorie Lyons, Philadelphia Inquirer Book Review. $3.75 


THE CHINESE MIND 
By GUNG-HSING WANG 


". . . here is a book for at least 99.9 per cent 


of the reading public... Into 192 pages. Wang 
has crowded some expert, authoritative digests 
of the leading philosophers of the 4,000 years 
of Chinese culture, which is an amazing accom- 
plishment.... ” 

—James O. Supple, The Chicago Sun. $2.50 


-— 


AMERICAN SAHIB 
By JOHN FREDERICK MUEHL 


A journal of an American who served with the 
British in India, an uncensored glance at the 
Raj at work, written in laughter, in sadness, 
semetimes in understandable fury. $3.00 


Asia Press Books 


, two of the ablest correspondents in 
aungking during the war, have suc- 
eded better than almost any other 
iters in really conveying to the ordi- 
iry reader something of the complex 
alities of China today. They have done 
tin vividly drawn pictures which bring 
it the incredible mixture of courage, 
eachery, callousness, ifealism, corrup- 
yn and incompetence that characterize 
nina’s war effort and politics. Their 
ctures of the Salween campaign, the 
xrors of the Honan famine, the un- 
unded rapacity of some of the Chinese 
merals and the tragic muddle of Amer- 
policy under General Hurley cannot 
ily be forgotten. More than that, they 
mbine with their descriptive skill a 
wer of shrewd analysis of the political 
iques by which the Generalissimo 
les and a balanced appraisal of the 
chnique (both democratic and totali- 
rian) by which the Communists ex- 
inded their power so remarkably. 
Through it all runs some first-rate 
porting of the war itself, of the heart- 
‘eaking struggle to get supplies over 
e Hump, of the destruction of the 
ünfully-constructed American airbases 
. Southeast China, of the criminal in- 
mpetence of the Chinese commander 
Honan, where desperate Chinese 
rmers turned against their own troops. 
y comparison the earlier sections of 
e book are less impressive. 
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most heart-breaking battle against the | 


GOOD NEIGHBOR 


prejudice, the slurs, the insults and 
the narrow-minded stupidity of his fel- 
low Americans. It is a deeply moving 
and terribly important story, set down 
quietly and without ostentation. 

Ben Kuroki was born and brought 
up in the Nebraska farm lands and he 
never had reason to think of himself as 
anything but another young American 


until Pearl Harbor was bombed. From: 


then on only a man with the highest 
qualities of spiritual courage, determi- 
nation, unselfishness, generosity and 
belief in the essential decency, however 
blackened by hysteria and ignorance, of 


the mass of' his fellow countrymen `` 


could have continued to think of any- 
thing save bitterness and hatred. That 
he never ceased, save in a few moments 
close to despair, in his.determination to 
prove for all time that he and his fellow 
Americans of similar Japanese racial 


» background understood and hated the 


real meaning of Fascism more deeply 
than their bigoted detractors could ever 
see its disease within themselves. was 
his greatest heroism. s 

The unconquerable spirit that Ben 


Kuroki showed in getting into the air 
force and fighting his way into becom- ~ 


ing a member of a bomber crew made 
his subsequent career as a gunner the 
niost natural thing in the world. His 
participation in the battle of Ploesti and 


The last three chapters tell the sorry his unparalleled feat in persuading re- 
ory of the war's political aftermath  luctant Army bureaucracy to send him 


| China, with the jockeying for posi- 


to the Pacific seem inevitable after that. 


on by the Kuomintang and the Com- When this American hero appearedywith 


unists, the struggle for a Manchuria 
yw industrially crippled by Russian 
movals of machinery, and the unhappy 


General Marshall and, General Wain- 
wright at a Herald Tribune forum, his 
story had approximately a happy ending. 


le of the United States in preaching Such an ending will not be complete, 
ity and reform" while unconditionally however, until the nation realizes that, 


ing and transporting the Kuomin- 
ng forces. If the authors are critical 
this strange American role, it is 
early not because of any predilection 
r the Chinese Communists, still less 
r the Soviet Union, but because of 
1 honest and well-reasoned conviction 
at the United States could have used 


; great power and prestige to compel Itis, in the first place, 


g overdue reforms in the National 
overnment and armies, and thus pre- 
ired the way for a genuinely united 
id more representative regime which 
wuld apply its energies to reconstruc- 
on instead of to civil war. 

WILLIAM L. HOLLAND 


)Y FROM NEBRASKA, The Story of Ben 
uroki, by Ralph G. Martin. Harper 
Bros. | x | $2.50 
Here is a book which should make 


save in degree, the spirit of Ben Kuroki 
was the spirit of his fellow Nisei. _ 
= RICHARD Watts, JR. 
CHINESE WIT AND HUMOR | by George 
Kao. Coward-McCann, Inc, | $375 
CHINESE Wit AND HUMOR is not 
only interesting but vastly Significant? 
book of laughs, 
not laughs of the circüs variety or of 
the stage comedian, t | 
the-cultivated mind. ders will surely 
chuckle over the one htindred and nine 
jokes in the third section. But Chinese 
humor is more than just fun. As Chi- 


nese wit is not dry but always humorous, - 


so Chinese humor is net merely funny 
but always witty. i 


Here the immense significance of 


the anthology comes in, for, in the sec- 
ond place, it is a cfystallization of 


ery American both proud and ashamed Chinese wisdom “doi the ages, 


and it is more to the credit of Ben Chinese humorous an 


uroki than tọ the rest of us that the 
'edominant emotion aroused in the 
ader of Boy rRoM NEBRASKA is pride. 

th a simplicity and directness that 
ake what he has to say all the more 
oving, Ralph G. Martin, who was a 
mbat correspondent for Stars and 
tripes and Yank and is now on the 


aff of The New Republic, tells the man beings wisely, and 


ory of Kuroki. This Nisei war hero, 
O- flew fifty-eight missions as an 
orce er over Airica, Europe, 


! P lotes, like those 
in the section called "The Humor of 
Philosophy," are intended to make you 
smile, yes, but more important than that, 
they make you think. You' will smile 
both with your lips and with your mind, 
for these stories always make a point, 
about morals, about ifsight into life, 
or about getting along ‘with fellow hu- 
‘intelligent 


reader will inevitably enjoy a sense of 


triumph with an understanding of life. 


In the third place, the collection is 


> Pacific and Japan, fought his hardest, an excellent reflection of the Chinese 
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A PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE 


HERE IT IS—A SIMPLE, 
WORKABLE PLAN FOR 
WORLD PEACE. A plan you can 
tie to with all your zeal and determin- 
ation. YES, this plan outlines a safe 
and sane road to “PEACE AMONG 
MEN.” A practical plan by which 


you and your neighbor and your chil- eps 
dren can work side by side for the ~~ 


achievement of this peace that men of 
all nations have fought and died for, 


| You can work for PEACE in an in- 


telligent and effective way, through 


the understandable WORLD PEACE 


PLAN, outlined by this Montana 
author. =- 


The entire plan is revealed in this 
new book. It is a book that you will 
read and re-read. You will see that 
your friends and neighbors read it 


.and gather joy and satisfaction to 


yourself as you see the light of un- 
derstanding it throws upon the ugly 
shadows of international discord. 
After reading this remarkable book, 
you and your neighbors will start to 
work in a definite way to help work 


out a permanent WORLD PEACE. 


The author has made it simple. It 
is easy—it is down-to-earth common 
sense. It will amaze you at its logical 
approach. Yes—it is the one way 
that WORLD PEACE can be made a 


certainty. Not in the distant future— 
but HERE and NOW through the |. 


Good Neighbor Plan. Get your copy 


of this simple, workable plan NOW. 
Send your friends and neighbors a . 
copy. Start now to put this remark- - 


able plan into action. If your dealer 
does not have his supply of “GOOD 
NEIGHBOR," send your order di- 


| rect to us. $2.00 per copy, postpaid. a ; 


` 

THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 
EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 
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Asiatic Association 
Founded 1898 


THB OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF 
THIS ASSOCIATION ARE 
(1) To foster and safeguard American 
trade and commercial interests 
Asia and thé Far East. 
(a To secure the advantages of sustained 
watchfulness and unity of action in 
trade matters and legislation af 
. fecting the same. 
v (3: Te contribute to a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the relations between Asi- 
atic countries and the rest of the world by 
the removal of the sources of misunder- 


standing and prejudices. 
mC) To co-operate with religious, educa- 
e 





tional, and philanthropic agencies de- 
d to remove existing obstacles to the 
s ful progress and well-being of Asiatic 


coc Presidents.......... 
How. W. CAMERON “Fornes 
Hon. LLoyp C.*Griscom 1 


- Howarp E. Core : 
^ E. W. FRAZAR —.- 
Präsident. AEA TERA R. M. Fiero 
- Vice Presidint $ 
ToHN: W. WHITE * Joun W. BAKER 
Se ot eee Carter RANSOM 
S ig 2 MS T Joun B. CHEVALIER 
Office of the Association 
Sadia House, ı Hanover Square 


...Forge ahead, win spe- 
cial assignments, promo- 
tion, better job in global 
peace time opportunities 
through ability to speak a 
foreign language, 


SPANISH RUSSIAN 
“PORTUGUESE GERMAN 
FRENCH ITALIAN 


or any of 23 other languages by the 


— | LINGUAPHONE METHOD . 


The World's Most Approved 
ow Language Course 
x . W's all talk; natural, every-day conversation. 


. [n your own home you can learn to speak 


any of 29 languages by the world-famous 


Hapuaphbne Ear-Eye Conversational Method., 


it is amazingly simple and practical. You 
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the ihe ed me ma ean to 
maintain their mellowness in spite of 
their hard and busy life, keep up their 
optimism in the midst of desperate 
struggle$, preserve their individual dig- 
nity despite oppression and, usually 
with a twinkle in their éyes, make big 
fools of the rich and the powerful. 
Fourthly, the anthology is an impor- 
tant contribution to Chinese literature 
in English. After all, Chinese literature 
is at once the best expression of the 
Chinese mind and the best record oí 
Chinese life. Unfortunately the West 
has hardly scrátched the surface of this 
vast area of Chinese culture. This col- 
lection, representing writers from Con- 
fucius to Lin Yutang, folklore as well 
as classical masterpieces, street tales and 
all forms of Clfinese wr iting, compares. 
favorably with any existing anthology 
of Chinese literature in its comprehen- 
siveness, balance amd excellence of 
choice, and pleasurable readability. A 
book thickly pácked with so much hu- 
man interest, so much human wisdom, 
and so much human significance, should 
be a constant companion to all people 
who enjoy wit that is humorous, humor 
that is witty, and wit and humor that n 
are both intengsting and significant. 
CHAN WING-TSIT 


NOT SO WILD A DREAM by Eric Seva- 
reid. Alfred A» Knopf. $3.50 

Far too many foreign €orrespondents 
in the war years have taken advantage 
of the general miasma of censorship and 
propaganda te set themselves up on’ 
thrones of generalization. They have 
mistaken their role as observers-general 
responsible to their publics. Eric Seva- 
reid’s report his experience as re- 
porter and bai dcaster on four con- 
tinents .is valable not only for the 
pictures he gives of the places and 
persons but its candor about the 
whole war-re rting process. 


The early of his book is auto- 
biographical, & report on the America 
he grew up in9and its democratic pat- 
tern, fulfilled ahd unfulfilled. We learn 


a lot’ about his &conomic status, his emo- 
‘tional make-upy his preliminary educa- 
tion and philosophy, how he came by 
the job that was to lead him so far. 

He was sent to Chungking via India 
at a time when confusion about affairs 
in China w dangerous» Madame 
Chiang’s propaZanda tour had let down 
a silken curtain that screened facts 
Americans needed to know. The im- 
pression made’ by New Delhi on the 
student and. democrat from North Da- 
kota was of a “Perfumed luxurious city," 
an “oasis for Westerners . ..fleeing the 
misery of Indian India” and “fortress 
for uncertain, mnnerved officers of Brit- 
ish officialdom.” 

What he witnessed before he reached 


Chungking made his anger the greater 


when he.saw that mud-hole with its 
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to bear-in, his report what he lear 
in hard-working American communi 
before and during the depression of. 
American thirties. Ernestine Ev 

$ 
POPULATION IN. MODERN CHINA by- 
Chen. Chicago University Press. $2 
. In her long history, China, unl 
India, never had a regular, decent. 


‘official census, in the modern sens 


the term, Even. today we do hot. kn 
for certain. what the population of Cb 
is, much less about any detailed der 
graphic data. This has been a gr 
drawback not only to the governmt 
in power but also to social scientists 2 
laymen. No intelligent plan can'be fi 
mulated for ^ country where there 
scanty and scrappy information on i 
most vital aspects of a country's hum 
and material resources. 

Dr. Chen made a brave attempt 
remedy the situation, but hé deals o: 
with a small area — the Kunmi 
Lake region. The findings of that ce 
sus are summarized. i in this monogray 
With this partial data, Dr. Chen « 
structs a general demographic picture 
China in its socie-economie'setting a 
with frequent comparisons to Asia 
and western countries. 

There is also a discussion of int 
provincial migration — the greatest 
her history — during. the recent w 
"The last and ‘most important chap 
presents a population policy for Chir 
Chen rightly“ endorses negative euge 
ics, the encouragement. of marris 
among*the fit, the migration of ent 
families, protected and controlled r. 
gration within and without Chi 
agrarian reforms and rapid industria 
ization. Ta Chen deserves our congrat 
lations*for bringing out this pioneeri1 
study-in the English language on C! 
nese demography.. 5. CHANPBRASEKH. 


ALASKA TODAY by 5. W. Denison. C; 
tell & Co. $4 
.In wartime the Army published 
educational manual called G. I. Roun 
table, which discussed questions ] 
Should I go to Alaska? Should I tz 
my family? How do I get there? W 
built Alaska? How is it governed? Hi 
do Alaskans make a living? WI 
about women, education, health, ent 
tdinment, religion and social life 
Alaska? B. W. Denison's ALAskA 1 
DAY answers these and similar questio 


-in a useful book written with enthusia: 


in journalistic style. Its chapters cov 
.every phase of life in Alaska rangi: 
from the geography and resources of t 
coufitry to the cost of living and. ` 
structions for homesteaders. ' 

ALASKA Topay -has contributi : 
from fifty Alaskan authors who s^ 
-plied Mr. Denison with the distillat 
of their knowledge and experience im 
northernmost bog d he 


ample black mærket luxuries arid in- allowed such stories those on 
triguing merchants and officials. His de- seals, wild life, the fishing industry a 
tailed indictment should be read by all history, to be told by experts. The bo 
Americans. On what terms the West has its.own significance, represefiti 
should aid the East to organize the life -the views of poeta resident Al 
of its A] is the prime question of. -kans. Tx VELYN STEFANE 
LA "EP ihtar aot, a a See "2 & 


